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ADDRESS  TO  MOTHERS. 


In  offering  these  little  books  to  those  kind  mothers 
who  attend  to  the  early  instruction  of  their  children,  the 
authors  beg  leave  to  prefix  a  few  observations  on  parly 
education  whieh  have  occurred  to  them  since  the  for- 
mer parts  of  these  books  were  pubUshed. 

We  founds  to  our  high  gratifications,  during  a  visit 
which  we  lately  paid  y)  England,  that  the  attention  of 
parents,  in  every  rank  of  sd^iety,  was  turned  to  the  early 
education  of  their  cbild^n.  : 

Formerly  a  child  was  left;  daring  the  first  eight  cat  ten 
years,  to  chance,  in  every  part  of  its  education  except 
its  book  and  keeping  its  clothes  clean — the  mother  qt 
the  nursery-maid  attended  to  the  latter,  for  their  own 
sokes — the  father,  remembering  the  praise  that  had  been 
bestowed  upon  himself  when  he  was  a  child,  was  anx- 
ious that  his  sou  should  learn  to  read  as  soon  as  i>ossfl)le. 

The  olject  was  to  cram  children  vrith  certain  com- 
monplaces of  knowledge,  to  furnish  them  with  answers 
to  ready-made  questions,  to  prove  that  the  teacher, 
whether  parent,  schoolmaster,  or  private  tutor,  had  kept 
the  pupil's  memory,  at  least,  at  hard  work,  and  had  con- 
fined his  limbs  and  his  mind,  for  many  hours  in  the  day, 
to  study. 

At  present,  the  attention  of  parents  is  more  extended ; 
they  endeavour  to  give  their  pupils  reasonable  motives 
for  industry  and  application.  They  watch  the  tempers 
and  dispositions  of  children ;  they  endeavour  to  culti- 
vate the  general  powers  of  the  infant  understanding,  in- 
stead of  labouring  incessantly  to  make  them  residing, 
writing,  and  calculating  machmes. 

To  assist  them  in  these  views,  parei^ts  have  now  a 
number  of  excellent  elementary  books.  Such  a  variety 
of  these  have  of  late  years  been  published,  that,  by  a 
proper  use  of  them,  more  general  knowledge  can  be  now 
acquired  by  a  child,  with  two  hours'  daily  application, 
than  could  have  been  acquired,  fifty  years  ago,  by  the 
constant  labour  of  ten  hours  in  the  four-and-twenty. 

There  are  persons  who  think  that  the  ease  with  which 
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knowledge  is  thus  obtained,  and  its  dispersion  through 
the  wide  mass  of  society,  are  unfavourable  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  science ;  that  knowledge  easily  acquired 
i%  easily  lost ;  that  it  makes  scarcely  any  salutary  im- 
Itfession  upon  the  mind,  impeding,  instead  of  invigora- 
ting its  native  force :  they  assert  that  the  principal  use 
of  early  learning  is.  to  inure  the  young  mind  to  applica- 
tion ;  and  that  the  rugged  path  of  scholastic  discipline 
ti^ght  the  foot  of  the  learner  to  trade  more  firmly,  and 
hardened  him  to  bear  the  labour  of  climbing  the  more 
difficult  ascents  of  literature  and  science. 

Undoubtedly,  the  infant  mind  should  be  inured  to 
labour ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  it  is  better  to 
bestow  that  labour  upon  what  is  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  a  child,  than  to  cram  its  memory  with  what  must 
be  unintelligible.  ^  A  child  is  taught  to  walk  upon  smooth 
ground ;  and  no  persons  in  their  senses  would  put  an  in- 
fant on  its  legs  for  the  first  lime  on  rugged  rocks. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  plain  direction  to  a  teacher,  to 
p^ceed  from  what  is  known  to  the  next  ^p  which  is 
not  known ;  but  there  are  pedagogues  who  choose  the 
retrograde  motion  of  going  from  what  is  little  knotra'tii 
whit  is  less  known.  Sure^^  child  may  be  kept  6p» 
ployed,  and  his  faculties  may  be  sufficiently  exercised,, 
by  gradual  instruction  on  subjects  suited  to  his  ijapacity, 
where  every  step  advances,  and  where  the  universal  and 
rational  incentive  to  application,  succest,  is  perceived 
by  the  learner. 

So  far  from  thinking  that  there  is  a  royal  road  to  any 

*  science,  I  believe  that  the  road  must  be  long,  but  I  do 

•  not  think  it  need.be  rugged :  I  am  convinced  that  a  love 
for  learning  may  be  early  induced,  by  making  it  agree- 
able; that  the  listless  idldhess  of  many  an  excellent 
scholar  arises,  not  from  aversion  to  application,  but  from 
having  all  the  famUy  of  pain  associated  with  early  in- 
struction. By  pain  I  d9  not  merely  mean  the  pain  of 
corporeal  correction,  or  of  any  species  of  direct  punish- 
ment. Even  where  parents  have  xM  recourse  to  these, 
they  often  associate  pain  indissoiul^Sy  with  literature, 

^by  compelling  children  to  read  that  which  they  cannot 
*.  undemtand.     One  of  the  objects  of  this  address   to 
fjttothers  is  to  deprecate  this  practice,  and  to  prevent  this 
evil  ip  future.    Let  me  most  earnestly  conjure'the  pa- 
rents and  teachers  into  whose  hands  these  volumes 
may  come,  to  lay  atiy  of  them  aside  immediately  that  is 
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not  easily  understood ;  a  time  will  come  when  llial 
which  is  now  rejected  may  be  sou^t  for  with  avidity. 
I  am  particularly  anxious  upon  this  subject,  because  we 
have  found  from  experience,  that  the  '*  Early  LessonoP- 
are  not  arranged  in  the  order  in  which,  for  the  facilitjr 
of  the  learner,  they  ought  to  be  read.  In  fact,  the  order 
in  which  they  were  first  published  was  the  order  of  time 
in  which  they  were  written,  and  not  of  the  matter  which 
they  contained.  The  first  part  of  Harry  and  Lucy  wa»- 
written  by  me  thirty-four  years  before  Frank  and  Ros- 
amond were  written  by  my  daughter.  Frank  is  the 
easiest  to  be  understood,  and  should,  therefore,  have 
come  first;  after  Frank,  the  first  part  of  Harry  and 
LtKy ;  then  Rosamond ;  and,  lastly,  the  second  part  of 
Harry  and  Lucy,  which  was  written  long  after  tne  first 
part  had  been  pubUshed.  This  latter  part  should  not  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  pupils  before  they  are  eight  years 
old. .  We  have  heard  children  say,  '*  W»  love  little  Franks 
because  it  is  easy  ;  but  we  hate  Harry  and  Ijucy^  because  it 
is  diffictUt."  We  defer  implicitly  to  their  opmion ;  well* 
educated  children  are,  in  fact,  best  judges  of  what  is  lit 
finr  children. 

Ikfolidre's  hackneyed  old  woman  was  not  so  goo^  a 
critic  of  comedy  as  a  child  of  eight  years  old  might  be 
of  books  lor  infants. 

Whenever,  therefore,  a  child,  who  has  in  general  a 
disposition  for  instruction,  shows  a  dislike  for  any 
book,  lay  it  aside  at  once,  without  saying  any  thuig  upon 
the  subject ;  and  put  something  before  him  that  is  more 
to  his  taste.    For  instance,  in  the  following  books,  dif-    ^ 
ferent  parts  of  them  are  suited  to  the  tastes  of  difierent     - 
children,  as  well  as  to  children  of  difierent  ages.    It  is 
therefore  strongly  recommeiided  to  parents  to  select 
what  they  find  upon  trial  to  be  the  best  for  their  imme- 
diate purpose,  and  to  lay  aside  the  rest  for  another  op- 
portunity.     We  have  repeatedly  heard  parents  and 
teachers  complain  of  the  want  of  books  for  their  pupils : 
can  there  be  a  better  proof  of  the  general  improvement 
that  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  modes  of  in- 
struction, than  this  desire  for  early  literature  1    When  I    ' . 
was  a  child,  I  had  no  resource  but  Newberry's  little  \ 
books  and  Mrs.  Teachum ;  and  now,  when  every  year*  ^ 
produces  something  new  and  something  good  for  the 
supply  of  juvenile  libraries,  there  is  still  an  increasing 
demand  for  children's  books.    In  a  selection  of  this 
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sort,  teachers  of  prudence  iaid  experience  are  cautious 
not  to  be  deceived  by  a  name,  or  by  an  alluring  title- 
page  :  they  previously  examine  what  they  put  into  the 
hands  of  their  scholars  ;  they  know  that  want  of  infor- 
mation in  a  child  is  preferable  to  confused  and  obscure 
instruction ;  that  for  their  pupils  to  know  any  one  thing 
well,  and  to  be  able  to  convey  to  others,  in  appropriate 
language,  the  little  knowledge  which  they  may  have  ac- 
quired, is  far  preferabia  to  a  string  of  ready  made  an- 
swers to  specific  questions,  which  have  been  merely 
committed  to  memory ;  that  an  example  of  proper 
conduct,  of  a  noble  sentiment,  the  glow  of  enthusiasm 
4  "  raised  by  a  simple  recital  of  a  generous  action,  have 
more  influence  upon  the  tempers  and  understandings 
of  children  than  the  most  pompous  harangues  of  studied 
eloquence. 

In  choosing  books  for  young  people;  the  enhghtened 
parent  will  endeavour  to  collect  such  as  tend  to  give 
general  knowledge,  and  to  strengthen  the  understan£ng. 
Book9  which  teach  particular  sciences  or  distinct 
branches  of  knowledge  should  be  sparingly  employed. 
Inpne  word,  the  mind  should  be  prepared  for  instruction ; 
the  terms  of  every  art  and  every  science  should,  in 
some  degree,  be  familiar  to  the  child,  before  any  thing 
like  a  specific  treatise  on  the  subject  should  be  read. 

*ll  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  lay  down  a  course 
of  earlv  instruction,  or  to  limit  the  number  of  books  that 
may  in  succession  be  safely  put  into  the  hand  of  the  pu- 
pil.   Mrs.  Barbauld's  "  Lessons  for  Children  from  three 
^- to  four  years  old"  have  obtained  a  prescriptive  pre- 
.  *   €rminence  in  the  nursery.    These  are  fit  for  a  child's 
first  attempts  to  read  sentences ;  and  they  go  on  in  easy 
progression  to  such  little  narratives  as  ought  to  follow. 
Her  eloquent  hymns  may  next  be  read.    They  give  an 
early  taste  for  the  sublime  language  and  feelings  of  de- 
votion.   Scripturi^  stories  have  been  selected  in  some 
little  volumes ;  these  may  succeed  to  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
Hymns.    No  narrative  ma&es  a  greater  impression  upon 
the  mind  than  that  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren :  not  the 
^^story  of  Joseph,  expanded  and  adorned  by  what  is  falsely 

•  » called  fine  writing:  but  the  history  of  Joseph  in  the 

•  ^  Dook  of  Genesis. 

•  When  childrea  can  read  fluently,  the  difllculty  is  not 
to  supply  them  with  enlertaining  books,  but  to  prevent 
them  from  reading  too  loatich,  and  indiscriminately.  To 
give  them  only  such- as  cultivate  the  moral  feelings,  and 
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create  a  taste  for  knowledf^,  while  the^  at  the  same 
time  amuse  and  interest.  A  few,  and  quite  sufficient  for 
this  purpose^  may  be  named ;  for  instance,  *^  Fabulous 
Histories ;"  "  Evenings  at  Home ;"  "  Berquin's  Chil- 
dren's Friend ;"  "  Sandford  and  Merton ;"  "  Little  Jack ;" 
"The  Children's  Miscellany;"  "Bob  the  Terrier;" 
"Dick  the  Pony;"  "The  Book  of  Trades;"  "The 
Looking-glass,  or  History  of  a  young  Artist ;"  "  Robin- 
son Crusoe ;"  "  The  Travels  of  Bolando  ;"  a  book  which 
I  mention  with  some  hesitation,  because,  though  it  con- 
tains much  knowledge,  collected  from  various  authors, 
yet  it  is  too  much  mixed  with  fiction.  "  Mrs.  Wake- 
field on  Listinct"  I  name  with  more  confidence,  because 
the  facts  and  the  fiction  are  judiciously  separated ;  so 
that  the  reader  is  in  no  danger  of  mistaking  truth  for 
falsehood.  To  this  juvenile  library,  perhaps,  may  be 
added  parts  of  "  White>  Natural  History  of  Selboume  ;'* 
and^r^^  of  "  Smellie's  Philosophy  of  Natural  History." 

These  books  are  not  here  named  in  the  order  in  which 
they  should  be  read ;  that  must  vary  according  to  the 
tastes  and  capacities  of  the  pupils,  and  according  to  va- 
rious accidental  circumstances  which  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  or  enumerate.  ^  But  here  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  scarcely  any  one  of  these  books  will  i>roba- 
bly  be  suited  in  every  part  to  any  child.  Children 
should  not  Jbie  forced  to  read  any  book  through,  but  dif- 
fered to  pass  over  what  they  do  not  understand,  and  to 
select  that  which  suits  their  tastes,  which  will  geftierally 
be  found  to  be  what  they  perfectly  comprehend.  There 
is  no  danger  that  this  permission  should  lead  to  a  taste 
for  desultory  reading,  if  the  pupils  are  confined  to  a  cer- 
tain collection  of  books.  They  will,  at  different  ages, 
and  as  their  knowledge  enlarges,  recur  to  those  parts 
of  the  books  which  they  had  rejected ;  and,  the  taste  for 
reading  increasing,  they  will,  in  time,  become  perfectly 
acquainted  with  every  thing  worth  liheir  attention  in 
their  juvenile  library. 

For  instance,  that  excellent  work,  "Evenings  at 
Home,"  contains  lessons  and  narratives  suited  to  dif- 
ferent capacities,  from  seven  or  eight  to  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  of  age.  It  would  be  highly  injurious  to  the 
work  and  to  the  young  readers  to  insist,  or  even  to  per- 
mit, that  the  whole  should  be  perused  at  an  age  when 
the  whole  cannot  be  understood.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  "  The  Children's  Friend,**  and  of  "  Sandford  and 
Merton,"  the  last  volume  of  whjicli  is  suited  to  young 
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which  merely  give  the  events,  without  mixture  of  polit- 
ical reflections,  may  be  read  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  ten ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  put  Hume,  Robertson,  Ma- 
cauley,  Gibbon,  or  any  of  our  philosophical  historians' 
works,  into  the  hands  of  children.  AU  that  should  or 
can  be  done  effectually,  is  to  give  the  young  pupils  a 
clear  view  of  the  outline  of  history,  and  to  fix  in  their 
memories  the  leading  facts  in  the  proper  order  of  time. 
For  this  purpose  there  are  several  genealogical  and  his- 
toricjd  charts  that  may  be  useful,  even  at  the  early  age 
of  nine  or  ten ; — Le  Sage's  chart  contains  the  fullest, 
and  "  Stork's  Stream  of  Time*^  by  far  the  clearest  view 
of  chronology  and  history.  There  are  some  careless 
omissions  in  these,  which  will  probably  be  remedied  in 
future  editions.  Priestley's  Charts  of  History  and  of 
Biography  can  never  be  obsolete.  To  me,  his  Chart 
of  History  is  not  so  clear  either  as  Le  Sage  or  as  the 
Stream  of  Time :  but  I  hear,  from  those  whose  judgment 
I  respect,  that  it  conveys  to  their  minds  a  clear  aiKl 
comprehensive  vigw  of  its  subject. 

For  the  purpose  of  fixing  in  the  minds  of  children  a 
few  of  the  leading  facts  of  history,  chronology,  and 
geography,  I  think  the  technical  help  of  what  is  called 
artificial  memory  may  be  safely  employed.  The  suc- 
cession of  Roman  emperors,  of  English  kings,  the  large 
geographical  divisions  of  the  world,  the  order  of  the 
principal  inventions  and  discoveries — such  as  those  of 
gunpowder,  printing,  and  the  mariner's  compass ;  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  of  the  passage  to  India  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c.,  may  be  chronologically 
stored  in  the  memory,  without  injury  to  the  under- 
standing. Without  encumbering  the  recoUective  fac- 
ulty, twenty  or  thirty  of  Gray's  memorial  linis  may, 
when  selected,  be  easily  committed  to  memory.  They 
should  be  recited  merely  as  jargon  till  they  are  per- 
fectly learned  by  rote :  then  the  use  of  the  letters  in  the 
tonninations  of  the  words,  which  express  the  dates, 
should  be  explained,  and  the  pupil  should  be  practised 
in  the  use  of  these :  they  should  be  frequently  referred 
to  in  conversation ;  the  children  should  be  called  upon, 
and  made  ready  in  the  use  of  their  numerical  symbols, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  made  sensible  of  the  advantage 
of  the  knowledge  they  have  thus  acquired. 

Any  farther  than  this,  I  would  avoid  technical  memory. 
Among  the  ancients,  it  might,  in  some  degree,  supply 
the  want  of  printed  books  of  reference ;  but,  in  our  days. 
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when  knowledge  of  every  sort  that  has  been  hitherto 
acquired  may  be  immediately  referred  to  in  every  com- 
mon library,  or  in  the  shop  of  every  bookseller,  it 
is  needless  to  load  the  memories  of  children  with  an- 
swers to  every  possible  <}uestion  in  geography  and  his- 
tory, and  with  all  such  learning  as  is  to  be  found  in  task" 

Before  I  quit  tbe  subject,  I  may  be  permitted  to  sug- 
gest to  those  who  are  composii;g  or  who  intend  to  com- 
pose elementary  books  for  children,  that  what  is  purely 
didactic,  and  all  general  reflections,  ought,  as  much  a^^ 
2>08sible,  to  be  avoided.  Action  should  be  introduced. 
Action!  action!  Whether  in  morals  or  science,  the 
thing  to  be  taught  should  seem  to  arise  from  the  cir- 
cwnsliances  in  which  the  little  persons  of  the  drama  are 
placed ;  and  on  the  proper  manner  in  which  this  is  man- 
aged will  depend  the  excellence  and  success  of  initia- 
tory books  for  children.  Entertaining  story  or  natural 
dialogue  induces  the  pupil  to  read;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  unless  some  useful  instruction  be  mixed  with  this 
entertainment,  nothing  but  mere  amusement  will  be 
acceptable,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  bring  the  attention 
to  &si  itself,  without  dislike,  upon  any  serious  sidbject 

In  fact,  early  instruction — I  may  trust  my  own  expe- 
rience in  the  education  of  a  large  family — early  instruc- 
tion depends  more,  upon  oral  communication  than  upon 
the  books,  either  task-hook^  or  books  of  amusement, 
that  can  be  found  for  them,  or  perhaps  that  can  be  writ- 
ten. Books  should  be  used  to  recall,  arrange,  and  im- 
print what  is  learned  by  the  senses ;  they  will  please  the 
more  when  they  give  back  the  images  that  have  been 
slightly  impressed  upon  the  memory. 

I  know  that  it  is  much  easier  to  point  out  what  is  de- 
sirable, than  to  show  distinctly  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing our  wishes.  How  to  fill  up,  from  day  to  day, 
the  aching  void  in  the  little  breasts  of  children,  is  a 
question  that  cannot  be  easily  solved.  When  I  rebonlB  ^ 
mend  teaching  as  much  as  possible  by  oral  instruction,  * 
I  have  this  grand  difficulty  full  in  my  view ;  but  I  hopa 
to  point  out  that  means  may  be  found  by  which,  in 
some  degree,  it  may  be  obviated.  There  is  scarcely 
any  object  which  a  child  sees  or  touches,  that  may  not 
becoime  a  subject  for  corwersalion  and  instr%iction. 

For  instance,  is  the  mother  dressing  ? — the  things  on 
her  dressing-taljle  are  objects  of  curiosity  to  the  child. 
The  combs  are  of  different  sorts — horn,  ivory,  br--  nni^ 
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tortoise-shel!.  How  can  the  horns  of  a  cow  be  made 
^at  so  as  to  be  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  comb't — What  is 
ivory  ?  and  where  is  tortoise-shell  to  be  had  ?  A  cane- 
bottom  chair  frequently  catches  the  attention  of  a  cUld 
—it  may  be  made  a  first  lesson  in  weaving.  At  break- 
fast, how  man3r  objects  for  instruction ! 

The  water,  in  a  basin  refle<AB  the  sun-^its  image 
dances  from  place  to  place,  as  the  Vater  moves.    A. 

JK)on  reflects  the  face,  distorted  to  a  frightful  len^h ; 
<unied  in  another  direction,  the  face  becomes  ridicu- 
usly  short.  The  sleav  rises  from  the  urn — ^the  top  is 
forced  off  the  tea-urn— ^r  the  water  bursts  from  the 
spout  of  the  teakettle.  The  child  observes  that  the  water 
nses  in  a  lump  of  sugar  that  is  dipped  in  the  tea.  The 
cream  swims  on  the  top  of  the  tea — milk  mixes  with  it 
more  readily  than  cream.  At  dinner,  the  backbone,  and 
fins,  and  gill  of  a  fish,  every  bone  and  joint  of  a  fowl  or 
hare,  or  of  any  joint  of  meat,  afford  subjects  of  remark ; 
and  all  these  thiogs,  though  but  very  littie  should  be  said 
of  them  at  one  time,  may  by  degrees  be  made  subser- 
vient not  only  to  amusement,  but  to  the  acquisition  of 
real  knowledge. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  recommend  that  lectures 
should  be  spoken  at  every  meal,  or  that  the  appetites 
of  infants  should  be  made  to  wait  for  an  explanation  of 
whatever  they  feed  upon — ^it  is  only  suggested,  that  the 
commonest  circumstances  pf  life,  and  the  commonest 
objects  that  occur,  may  become  the  means  of  teaching 
useful  facts,  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  habits 
of  observation  and  reasoning.  It  wiU  be  objected* 
that,  although  the  subjects  which  are  here  alluded  to 
aro-ftimiliar-and  of  daily  occurrence  in  families  of  all 
ranks,  parents  themselves  are  frequently  not  sufficiently 
capable  of  giving  the  instruction  which  is  required. 

^o  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  scarcely  any  parents 

aref^  situated  that  they  may  not,  without  effort,  acquire, 

Jkm'time  to  time,  the  little  knowledge  which  they  wi^hi 

lo  comnifLmicate — at  least  so  far  as  is  requisite  to  excite 

ted  support  the  curiosity  of  their  pupils. 

All  this  may  be  easily  effected  by  the  higher  classes 
of  parents,  who  have  leisure  to  attend  to  their  children ; 
and  those  parents  who  have  not  time  themselves  to 
pursue  this  course  of  tuition,  may  find  proper  assistants 
at  no  great  expense.  There  are  in  England  many  per- 
sons who  would  be  suited  to  such  sttuations— widows. 
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and  elderly  unmarried  women,  who  are  abotie  the  station 
of  ordinary  domestics,  and  yet  are  not  sufficiently  in- 
structed, or  accomplishedf  tO  become  governesses.  Such 
persons  might  be  employed  to  take  the  early  care  of 
children,  while  the  lower  offices  of  the  nursexy*maid 
fuight  be  performed  1^  common,  uneducated  senrants. 
No  person  should  dail|F  or  hourly  converse  wiUi  chil- 
dren, or  should  have  power  over  them,  or  any  share  in 
the  management  of  their  minds,  who  does  not  possess 
good  temper,  and  a  certain  degree  of  good  sense. ..  Ac- 
complishments, learning,  or  even  much  information^  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  will  be  unnecessary  for  the 
kind  of  assistants  here  described ;  but  the  habit  of  speaJ^* 
ing  good  language,  and  in  a  good  accent,  is  indispensa- 
ble. All  the  knowledge  requisite  for  explaining  com- 
mon objects,  to  children  from  six  to  eight  years  old, 
may  be  gradually  acquired,  as  occasion  calls  for  it 
daily ;  and  good  sense,  with  a  little  practice,  will  soon 
teach  ^  teacher  how  to  manage  instroetion  in  conversa- 
tion. 

In  families  of  less  affluence,  where  this  subordinate 
governess  or  attendant  cannot  be  afforded,  and  where 
the  mother  cannot  secure  a  friend  to  assist  her,  or  has 
not  an  elder  daughter  to  take  a  part  in  the  care  of  the 
younger  ones,  the  mother  must  give  up  more  of  her 
own  time  to  her  children  than  is  usual  or  agreeable,  or 
else  she  must  send  them  to  school. 

Here  recurs  the  difficulty  of  finding  schools  where 
children  can  be  rationally  taught ;  that  is  to  say,  where 
distinct  and  useful  knowledge  may  be  clearly  conveyed 
to  their  understandings,  without  unnecessary  confine- 
ment, slavish  habits,  or  corporeal  correction.  To  kaep 
children  poring  overbooks  that  they  cannot  understand, 
or  casting  up  sums  without  making  them  acquainted 
with  the  reasons  for  the  rules  which  they  mechanically 
follow,  is  all  that  can  be  expected  from  a  commba 
■ehoolmaster,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  from  a  com^ 
moh  school.  Parents  send  young  children  to  school, 
not  only  to  learn  what  is  professed  to  be  taught,  but 
also  to  keep  their  troublesome  infants  out  of  harm's  way. 
Were  the  schoolmaster  ever  so  much  enlightened  or 
ever  so  well  disposed,  he  must  comply  with  the  expec- 
tations of  parents — ^he  must  keep  his  scholars  apparently 
at  work  for  a  given  number  of  hours,  or  he  cannot  satisfy 
his  employers. 
^  What  is  to  be  done  1 
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4  FRANK. 

Thi;^e  was  a  little  boy  whose  name  was  Prank.  He  , 
had  a  father  and  a  mother  who  were  very  kind  to  him  ; 
and  he  loved  them:  he  liked  to  talk  to  tiiem,  and  he 
liked  to  walk  with  them,  and  he  liked  to  be  with^them. 
«  He  liked  to  do  what  they  asked  him  to^do ;  aiylne  took 
care  not  to  do  what  they  desired  him  riOt  to  do. .  When 
his  father  or  mother  said  to  him,  "  Fiank,1^ut  the  door," 
he  ran  directly,  and  shut  the  door.  When  they  "said  to 
him,  **  Frank;  do  not  touch ^thaWkiiife,"  he  took  his 
ilands  ai^y  from  the  knife,  and  md  not  touch  it.  He 
was  an  obedient  little  boy. 

One  evening,  when  his  father  and  mother  were  drink- 
ing tea,  he  was  sitting  under  the  tea-table :  and  he  took 
hold  of  oite  of  the  )egs  of  the^U^;  and  he  tried  to  pui 
it  tov^ards  hMa^lf ;  but  he  could  not  move  it.  He  took 
hold  of  ano^ecileg  of  the  table,  and  he  found  that  he 
could  not  move  it ;  but  at  last  he  took  hold  <Jf  one  which 
he  found  thflt  he  could  move  very  easily ;  for  this  leg 
turned  upon  a  hinge,  md  was  not  fixed,  like  the  other 
legs..  As  he  was  ^^wing  this  leg  of  the  table  towards 
Mm,  his  mother  said*to  him  '.'Frank,  what  are  'y2>u 
doing  1" 

And  he  answered,  "  Mamma,  I  am  playing  with  the 
leg  of  the  table."* 

And  his  motKer  said,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  saying 
that  you  are  playing  with  the  leg  of  the  table  ?" 

And  Frank  said, "  I  mean  that  I  am  pulling  it  towards 
me,  mamma." 

And  his  mother  said,  "  Let  it  alone,  my  dear." 

And  Ynpik  took  his  hands  away  from  the  leg  of  the 
table,  and  he  let  it  alone,  and  he  came  from  under  the 
table ;  anfl  he  got  up,  and  stood  beside  his  mother :  and 
he  said,  "Mamma,  I  come  away  from  the  leg  of  the 
table,  that  I  may  not  think  of  touching  it  any  more :" 
and  his  father  and  mother  smiled.' 

And  Fnipk  said,  "  But,  mother,  will  you  tell  me  why 
you  bid  me  let  it  alone  ?" 

"  Yes,  t  yfili^  ray  dear,"  said  his  mother ;  and  she  then 
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moved  some  of  the  tft^ifi^IW  ^^'^  MWf^^  ^  another 
table :  and  Frank's  father  put  the  t€6-urn  upon  another 
table ;  and  then  Frank's  mother  said  to  him,  "  Now,  my 
dear  Frank,  go  and  push  the  leg  of  the  table  as  you  did 
before." 

And  Frank  pushed  the  leg  of  the  table ;  and  when  he 
had  pushed  it  a  little  way,  he  stopped,  and  looked  up  at 
his  mother,  and  said,  "  1  see  part  of  the  top  of^the  table 
moving  down  towards  my  head,  mamma;  and  ifl  push 
this  leg  any  farther  back,  I  am  afraid  that  part  of  the 
table  will  fall  down  upon  my  head  and  hurt  me." 

**  I  wfll  hold  up  this  part  of  the  table,  which  is  called 
the  kajy^  i^id  his  mother ;  "  and  I  will  not  lot  it  fall  down 
upon-  your  head.  Pull  the  leg  of  the  table  back  as  far 
as  you  can."  And  Frank  did  as  his  mother  desired 
him ;  and  when  he  had  pullad  it  back  as  far  as  he  could, 
his  mother  bid  him  come  from  under  the  table;  and  he 
did  so  ;  and  she  said,  "  Stand  beside  me,  and  look  what 
happens  when  1  let  go  this  leaf  of  the  table  which  1  am 
now  holding." 

And  Frank  said,  *^  I  know  what  will  happen,  I  beheye, 
mamma :  it  will  fall ;  for,  now  that  I  haye  puUed  back 
the  leg,  there  is  nothing  to  hold  it  up  but  your  hand.^* 

Then  his  mother  took  away  her  hand,  and  the  leaf  of 
the  table  fell :  and  Frank  put  his  hand  upon  his  head,  and 
said,  '*  O  mamma,  that  would  hav^  hurt  me  very  much 
if  it  had  fallen  upon  my  head — I'am^lad  I  was  not  un- 
der the  table  when  the  leaf  fell*— and  now  1  believe  I 
know  the  reason,  mamma,  why  you  asked  me  not  to 
meddle  with  that  leg  of  the  table :  because  the  leaf  (is 
not  that  the  name  you  told  me  1)  the  leaf  would  have 
fallen  upon  my  head,  and  would  have  hurLme.  Was  not 
that  the  JOSi^gSOf  mamma  V  ^"^^ 

"  That  was  one  reason ;  but  I  had  some  other  reasons. 
Try  if  you  can  find  out  what  they  were,  Frank,"  said  his 
mother. 

And  Frank  looked  at  the  table  for  a  little  ;virhile,  and 
then  answered,  '^  I  don't  know  any  other  reasons,  mam- 
ma;" but  as  he  was  saying  these  words,  he  saw  his 
mother  turn  her  head  towards  the  table  upon  which  she 
had  put  the  cups  and  saucers. 

"  Oh,  now,  mamma;"  said  Frank,  "  I  know  what  you 
mean. '  If  those  cups  and  saucers  had  been  upon  this 
leaf  of  the  table,  they  would  have  slid  down  When  it  fell, 
and  they  would  have  been  brok/^    And^ti^  urn,  too, 
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mamma,  would  have  come  tumbling  down ;  and  perluns 
the  top  of  the  urn  ilbuld  have  come  off;  and  then  aH  the 
hot  water  would  have  come  running  out,  and  would  have 
wet  the  room,  and  would  have  scadded  me  if  I  had  been 
under  it.  I  am  very  glad,  mamma,  that  I  did  as  yon 
bid  me^ 


One  "day  Frank's  mother  took  him  out  to  walk  with 
her  in  the  fields ;  and  he  saw  %wers>tff  dififerent  col- 
ours, blue,  red,  yeII6w,  and  purple ;  and  he  asked  his 
mother  wne&er  fie'might  gather  some  of  these  flowers^ 

She  answered,  "  Yes,  my  dear :  yoji  may  gather  as 
many  of  th^e  flowers  as  you  please." 

Then  Frank  ran  and  gathered  i^averal  flowers ;  and 
in  one  comer  of  this  field,  upon  a  bank,  he  saw  some 
blue-bells ;  and  he  hked  blue-bells ;  and  he  ran  and 
gathered  them ;  and  in  the  next  field  he  saw  a  great 
number  of  purple  flowers,  which  he  thought  looked  very 
pretty ;  and  he  got  over  the  stile,  and  went  into  the  next 
field,  and  went  close  up  to  the  purple  flowers ;  they  had 
yellow  hi  the  middle  of  them ;  and  they  grew  upon  a 
plant  which  had  a  great  number  of  green  leaves. 

As  Frank  was  pulUng  some  of  the  purple  flowers  he 
shook  the  green  leaves ;  and  he  saw  among  them  sev- 
eral little  green  balls,  which  looked  Uke  very  small 
apples.  Frank  wished  to  taste  them ;  and  he  was  just 
going  to  pull  one  froda  the  stalk,  when  he  recollected 
that  his  mother,  had  not  given  him  leave  to  have  them ; 
and  he  ran  back  to  his  mother,  and  said,  ^^  Mamma,  may 
I  have  some  of  those  nice  little  apples  ?"  and  he  pointed 
to  the  plants  dx^  which*the  purple  flowers  grew. 

His  mother  answered,  "  I  do  not  see  any  apples,  my 
dear." 

"  You  will  see  them,  mamma,  if  you  will  come  a 
little  closer  to  them,"  said  Frank;  and  he  took  his 
mother  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  to  the  plants,  and 
showed  her  the  Uttle  green  balls  which  he  thought  were 
apples. 

•'  My  dear  Utile  boy^"  said  his  mother,  "  these  are  not 
apples ;  these  things  are  not  good  to  be  eaten ;  they  are 
poisonous ;  they  would  have  made  you  sick  if  you  had 
eaten  them." 

*'  I  am  glad,"  ^aid  Frank,  "  that  I  did  not  taiift^lliem. 
But  may  1  have  one  of  them  for  a  ball  V 
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^  No,  my  dear,"  said  his  mother,  *'  dO  not  meddle  with 
any  of  them." 
•^  Frank  walked  on  in  the  ijath  beside  his  mother;  and 
he  did  not  n^$^i^l|^^'With  any  of  the  little  green  balls. 
And  he  saw  a%3little  distance  from  him  a  Doy  wha 
was  digging ;  and  when  he  «ame  near  to  this  boy,  Frank 
saw  that  he  was  digging  up  some  of  the  plants  that  bore 
the  pretty  purple  flowers ;  and  Frank  said,  "  Mamma, 
T^hy  does  this  boy -dig  up  these  things  1 — Is  he  going  to 
throw  them  aiWiay  1*/ 

And  Frank's  motner  said,  '^  Looic,  and  you  will  see 
what  part  of  them  he  keeps,  and  what  part  of  them  he 
throws  away." 

And  Frank  looked ;  and  he  saw  that  the  boy  pulled 
off  some  of  the  brown  and  white  round  roots  of  the  plant; 
and  he  put  these  roots  into  a  basket.  The  green  part 
of  the  plant,  and  the  purple  flowers,  and  the  green  balls, 
which  Frank  mistook  for  apples,  he  saw  that  the  boy 
threw  away. 

And  Frank  said  to  his  mother, ''  What  are  those  roots 
in  the  basket?" 

His  mother  said,  '^  Look  at  them ;  and  try  if  you  can 
find  out — ^you  have  eaten  roots  like  them — ^you  often 
see  roots  likfe  these  at  dinner." 

"  I  do  not  remember,"  said  Frank,  "  ever  having  seen 
such  dirty  things  as  these  at  dinner." 

'*  They  are  washed  and  boiled  before  you  see  them  at 
dinner ;  and  then  they  look  white*"  said  his  mother. 

Frank  looked  ag^n  at  the  roots  which  were  in  the 
basket ;  and  he  said, ''  Mamma,  1  think  they  are  pota- 
toes." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  they  are  potafbes,"  said  his  mother; 
and  then  Frank  and  his  mother  went  on  a  little  farther, 
and  they  came  to  a  large  shady  tree ;  and  Frank's  mother 
sat  down  upon  a  bank  under  the  shade  of  tliis  tree,  to 
cool  and  rest  herself;  for  she  was  hot  and  tired. 
'  Frank  was  not  tired ;  therefore  he  did  not  sit  down : 
but  he  amused  hiniself  with  trying  to  reac^  some  of  the 
branches  of  the  tree  which  hung  ovef'Ks  head. 

He  jumped  up  as  high  as  fie'  coitfd  to  catch  them ;  but 
he  found  that  several,  which  he  thought  he  could  reach, 
he  could  not  touch,  even  when  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  and  arm,  and  stood  on  tiptoe.^ 

At  last,  he  saw  a  bough  which  hung  lower  than  the 
other  boughs ;  and  he  jumped  up,  and  caught  hold  of  it ; 
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and  he  held  it  down,  that  he  might  look  at  the  leaves  of 
the  tree. 

**  Mamma,"  said  he,  '*  these  leaves  are  not  like  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  which  is  near  the  hall-door  at  home 
-—you  told  me  the  name  of  that  tree :  that  tree  is  called 
a  beech.    What  is  the  name  of  this  tree  V 

^  Tliis  tree  is  called  a  horsechestnut-tree." 

**  Mamma,"  said  Frank,  ''  here  are  little  green  balls 
upon  this  tree;  they  are  something  Ijte  those  I  saw 
upon  the  potatoes — I  won't  meddle  wKh  them:  they 
have  prickles  npon  them." 

And  Frank's  mother  said,  "  You  may  gather  some  of 
these  little  balls,  my  dear ;  these  are  not  of  the  same 
sort  as  thdse  you  saw  on  the  potato-plants.  These 
are  not  poisonous :  these  are  called  faorsechestnuts — the 
prickles  are  not  very  sharp — ^jrou  may  break  them  off." 

"  How  many  of  these  horsechestnuts  may  I  gather, 
mammal"  said  Frank. 

"  You  may  gather  four  of  them,  my  dear,"  said  his 
mother ;  and  Frank  gathered  four  of  the  horsechestnuts 
— ^then  he  let  go  the  bough ;  and  he  sat  down  upon  the 
bank  beside  his  mother,  to  examine  his  horsechestnuts. 
His  mother  broke  one  of  them  open  for  him — the  inside 
of  the  green  husk  was  white  and  soft ;  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  this  white,  soft  substance,  there  lay  a  smooth, 
shining  kernel,  of  the  colour  of  mahogany. 

"Is  it  good  to  eat,  mamma?"  said  Frank — "may  I 
taste  it  1" 

"  You  may  taste  it,  if  you  please,  my  dear,"  said  his 
mother,  "but  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  like  it,  for 
that  brown  skin  has  a  bitter  taste ;  and  I  do  not  think 
the  inside  of  it  is  agreeable ;  but  you  may  taste  it,  if 
you  like  it." 

Frank  tasted  it,  and  he  did  not  like  the  bitter  of  the 
out^de ;  and  he  said,  "  Mamma,  I  will  always  take  care 
to  ask  you,  before  I  meddle  with  things  or  taste  them, 
because  you  know  more  than  I  do :  and  you  can  tell  me 
whether  they  are  good  for  me  or  not." 

Frank's  mother  having  now  rested  herself,  got  up  from 
her  seat ;  and  she  walked  home ;  and  Frank  carried  his 
three  horsechestnuts  home  with  him — ^he  did  not  put 
them  into  his  mouth,  because  he  had  learned  that  they 
tasted  bitter ;  but  he  used  them  as  balls,  and  he  rolled 
them  along  the  floor  when  he  got  into  the  house ;  -and 
b»  was  very  happy  plying  with  them. 
3  B 
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Another  day,  Frank  went  out  to  walk  with  his  moth- 
er, and  he  came  to  a  gate  that  was  painted  green ;  and 
he  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  looked  between  the  rails  of 
it :  and  he  saw  a  pretty  garden,  with  several  beds  of 
flowers  in  it ;  and  there  were  nice  clean  gravel-walks 
between  these  flower-beds,  and  all  round  the  garden — 
and  against  the  walls  of  the  garden  there  were  plum- 
trees  and  cherry-trees;  and  the  cherries  and  plums 
looked  as  if  th6y  were  quite  ripe. 

And  Frank  called  to  his  mother,  who  was  a  little  way 
ofl";  and  he  said,  ^^  Mamma,  come  and  look  at  this  pretty 
garden — I  wish  I  might  open  this  gate,  and  go  in  and 
walk  in  it." 

"  My  dear,"  said  his  mother,  "  you  must  not  open  the 
gate — this  garden  does  not  belong  to  me ;  and  I  cannot 
give  you  leave  to  walk  in  it." 

There  was  a  man  nailing  up  a  net  over  a  cherry-tree 
in  this  garden  ;  and  he  came  to  the  gate,  and  opened  it, 
and  said,  "Will  you  walk  in,  ma'am?  This  garden 
belongs  to  me ;  and  you  shall  be  very  welcome  to  walk 
in  it."  And  Frank's  mother  thanked  the  man ;  and  she 
then  turned  to  Frank,  and  said,  "  If  I  take  you  with  me, 
Frank,  to  walk  in  this  garden,  you  must  take  care  not 
to  meddle  with  any  thing  in  it."  And  Frank  said  that 
he  would  not  meddle  with  any  thing  in  the  garden ;  and 
his  mother  took  him  into  it. 

As  he  walked  along  the  gravel-walks,  he  looked  at 
every  thing :  but  he  did  not  touch  any  thing. 

A  very  sweet  smell  came  from  two  beds  of  pinks  and 
carnations ;  and  he  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  them» 
looking  at  them;  and  the  man  to  whom  the  garden 
belonged  said  to  him,  "  Walk  down  this  narrow  path, 
master,  between  the  beds,  and  you'll  see  my  carnations 
better." 

And  Frank  answered,  "  I  should  like  to  come  down 
that  narrow  path ;  but  I  am  afraid  of  coming,  because 
the  skirts  of  my  coat,  I  am  afraid,  will  brush  against 
the  flowers — I  saw  your  coa%  just  now,  sir,  hit  against 
the  top  of  a  flower ;  and  it  brake  it." 

Frank's  mother  smiled,  and  said,  "I  am  glad,  my 
dear  httle  boy,  that  you  are  so  careful  not  to  do  mis- 
chief." 

Frank  did  not  tread  upon  any  of  the  borders  i  and  the 
person  to  whom  the  gsurden  belonged,  who  was  a  gar* 
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dlfoer^  said  to  his  mother,  *'  I  hope,  whenever  3^' come 
this  way  again,  ma'am,  you'll  walk  in  this  garden  of 
mine,  and  bring  this  little  gentleman  with  you  ;  for  I  am 
sure,  by  what  1  see  of  him  now,  that  he  will  not  do  me 
any  mischief." 

The  gardener  told  Frank  the  names  of  several  flow- 
ers, and  he  showed  him  the  seeds  of  sonfi  of  these 
flowers  ;  and  he  showed  Frank  how  these  seeds  should 
be  sowed  in  the  ground. 

And  while  the  gardener  was  showing  FrSink  how  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  the  mignionette,  he  J^eara  a  noise  at  the 
gate ;  and  he  looked,  and  he  saw  h  boy  who  was  sha- 
king the  gate,  and  trying  to  get  in ;  but  the  gate  was 
locked,  and  the  boy  could  not  open  it ;  and  the  boy 
called  to  the  gardener,  and  said,  **  Let  me  in ;  let  me  in 
— ^won't  you  let  me  in  V 

But  the  gardener  answered,  "  No — I  will  not  let  you 
come  in,  sir,  I  assure  you ;  for  when  I  did  let  you  in 
yesterday,  you  meddled  with  my  flowers,  and  you  ate 
some  of  my  cherries.  1  do  not  choose  to  let  you  in 
here  again — I  do  not  choose  to  let  a  dishonest  boy  into 
my  gaKlen,  who  meddles  with  what  does  not  belong  to 
him." 

This  boy  looked  very  much  ashamed  and  very  sorry 
that  he  might  not  come  into  the  pretty  garden ;  and  he 
stood  at  the  gate  for  some  time ;  but,  when  he  found 
that  the  gardener  would  not  let  him  in,  he  went  slowly 
away. 

A  little  while  afterward,  Frank  asked  his  mother  why 
she  did  not  gather  some  of  the  pinks  in  this  garden ; 
and  his  mother  answered,  "  Because  they  are  not  mine ; 
and  I  must  not  meddle  with  what  does  not  belong  to 
me." 

"  I  did  not  know,  till  now,  mamma,"  said  Frank, 
"  that  j/ou  must  not  meddle  with  what  does  not  belong 
to  you — I  thousbt  that  rpeople  only  said  to  little  boys, 
you  must  not  meadle  with  what  does  not  belong  to  you.^^ 

"  My  dear,"  sand  Frank's  mother,  "neither  men,  nor 
women,  nor  children,  shoiild  meddle  with  what  does  not 
belong  to  them — ^little  children  do  not  know  this  till  it  is 
told  to  them."  , 

"And,  mamma,"  said  Frank,  "what  is  the  reason 
that  men,  women,  and  children  should  not  meddle  with 
what  does  not  belong  to  them  1" 

Frank's  mother  answered,  "  I  cannot  explain  all  the 
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reasons  4o  yon  yet,  my  dear — ^but  should  you  like  that 
anybody  should  take  flowers  out  of  the  little  garden 
you  have  at  home  1" 

"  No,  mamma,  1  should  not." 

"And  did  not  you  see  that  the  boy  who  just  now 
came  to  this  green  ^aJbe,  was  prevented  by  the  gardener 
from  coming  into  this  garden,  because,  yesterday,  the 
boy  took  flowers  and  fruit  which  did  not  belong  to 
him.  You,  Frank,  have  not  meddled  with  any  of  these 
flowers,  or  this  fruit ;  and,  you  know,  the  gardener  said 
that  he  would  let  you  come  in  here  again  whenever  1 
like  to  bring  you  with  me." 

**  I  am  very  glad  of  that,  mamma,"  said  Frank ;  "  for 
I  like  to  walk  in  this  pretty  garden ;  and  I  will  take  care 
not  to  meddle  with  any  thing  that  does  not  belong  to  me." 

Then  Frank's  mother  said,  **  It  is  time  that  we  should 
go  home."  And  Frank  thanked  the  gardener  for  letting 
him  walk  in  his  garden,  and  for  showing  him  how  to 
sow  seeds  in  the  ground ;  and  Frank  went  home  with 
his  mother. 


A  FEW  days  after  Frank  had  been  with  his  mother  to 
walk  in  the  garden  that  had  the  green  gate,  his  mother 
said  to  him,  "  Frank,  put  on  your  hat,  and  come  with 
me — I  am  going  to  the  garden  in  which  we  walked  two 
or  three  days  ago." 

Frank  was  very  glad  to  hear  this— he  put  on  his  hat 
in  an  iqstant,  and  followed  his  mother,  jumping  and 
singing  as  he  went  along. 

>  When  they  were  in  the  fields  which  led  to  the  garden 
with  the  green  gate,  Frank  ran  on  before  his  mother — 
he  came  tb  a  stile ;  a  boy  of  about  Frank's  size  was 
sitting  upon  the  uppermost  ^ten  of  the  stile.  He  had  a 
hat  upon  his  Jufi^,  in  which  there  were  some  nuts ; 
and  the  boy  was  picking  the  white  kef^  of  a  nut  out 
of  its  shell. ,  *         .'^. 

When  the  boy  saw  Frank,  he  said^  Ilim,  "  Do  yon 
want  to  get  over  this  stile  V' 

And  Frank  answered,  "  Yesfl  do/' 

The  boy  then  got  up  from  the  step  of  the  Btile  on 
which  he  was  fitting ;  and  he  jumped 4pwn  and  walked 
on,  that  he  might  make  room  for  FranS  to  get  over  the 
stile. 

Frank  and  his  mother  got  over  the  stile  ;  an<!»  in  the 
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p«ith  in  the  next  field,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  stile, 
Frank  saw  a  fine  bunch  of  nnts. 

**  Maitima,^  said  Frank,  '*  I  think  these  nuts  belong  to 
that  Uttle  boy  who  was  sitting  upon  the  stile,  with  nuts 
in  his  hat ;  perhaps  he  dropped  them  and  did  not  know 
it — m^y  I  pick  them  up  and  run  after  the  Uttle  boy,  and 
give  them  to  him  ?" 

His  mother  said,  "  Yes,  nw*  dear,  and  I  will  go  back 
with  you  to  the  boy."  So  Ptank  picked  up  the  nuts ; 
and  he  and  his  mother  went  back ;  and  he  called  to  the 
little  boy,  who  stopped  when  he  heard  him  call. 

And  as  soon  as  Frank  came  near  to  him,  and  had 
breath  to  speak,  he  said  to  the  boy,  "  Here  are  some 
nuts,  which  I  believe  are  yours — I  found  them  in  the 
path  near  that  stile." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  boy ;  "they  are  mine — I  drop- 
ped them  there ;  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  bring- 
mg  them  back  to  me." 

Frauik  saw  that  the  boy  was  glad  to  have  his  nuts 
again ;  and  Frank  was  glad  that  he  had  found  them,  and 
that  he  had  returned  them  to  the  person  to  whom  they 
belonged. 

/Framk  then  went  on  with  his  mother ;  and  they  came 
to  the  garden  with  the  green  gate.  The  gardener  was 
tying  theDJQks  and  carnations  to  w}ute  sticjips,  which  he 
stuck  in  the  ground  near  them.  He  didfthis  to  prevent 
thie  flowers  from  hanging  down  in  the  6^,  and  being 
broken  by  the  wind^^  "* 

iPrank  told  his  mother  that  he  thought  he  could  tie 
np  some  of  these  flowers,  and  that  he  should  like  to  try 
to  do  it. 

She  asked  the  gardener  if  he  would  let  Frank  try  to 
help  him. 

The  gardener  said  he  would ;  aud  he  gave  Frank  a 
bundle  of  sticks^  and  some  strings  made  of  bass  mat : 
and  Frank  stuc^  the  sticks  in  the  ground,  and  tied  the 
pinks  and  cam^ftions  to  them ;  and  he  said,  "  Mamma, 
I  am  of  some  ns^  /'  and  he  was  happy  while  he  was 
employed  in' this  manner- 
After  the  flowers  were  all  tied  up,  the  gardener  went 
to  the  cherry-tree,  which  was  nailed  up  against  the 
wall;  and  he  tobk  down  the  net  which  was  spread 
over  it. 

Frank  asked  his  mother  why  this  net  had  been  spread 
over  it. 
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She  told  him  that  it  was  to  prevent  the  birds  from 
pecking  at  and  eating  the  cherries. 

T^e  cherries  looked  very  ripe,  and  the  gardener  began 
to  gaUier  them.  -«     "". 

Frank  asked  whether  he  might  help  him  to  gather 
some  of  the  cherries.  *■ 

His  mother  said, "  Yes !  I  think  the  gardener  wiU  truBt 
you  to  gather  his  cherries,  because  he  has  seen  that 
yon  have  not  meddled  wi!h  any  of  his  things  without 
his  leave." 

The  gardener  said  that  he  would  trust  him;  and 
Frank  was  glad ;  and  he  gathered  all  the  cherries  that 
be  could  reach  that  were  ripe. 

/  The  gardener  desired  that  he  would  not  gather  any 
that  were  not  ripe ;  and  his  mother  showed  Frank  a  ripe 
and  an  unripe  cherryi  that  he  might  know  the  difference 
between  them :  and  she  asked  the  gardener  if  he  would 
let  Frank  taste  these  two  cherries,  that  he  might  know 
the  diffeirence  in  the  taste. 

"  If  you  please,  ma^am,"  said  the  gardener ;  and  Frank 
tasted  the  cherries,  and  he  found  that  the  ripe  cherry 
was  sweet,  and  the  unripe  cherry  sour. 

The  gardener  told  him  that  the  cherries  which  were 
now  unripe  would  grow  ripe  in  a  few  days,  if  they 
were  let  to  hang  upon  the  tree,  and  if  the  sun  shone. 

And  Frank  said,  ^'  Mamma,  if  you  let  me  come  with 
y^ou  here  again  in  a  few  days,  1  will  look  at  those  cher- 
ries, that  I  may  see  whether  they  do  grow  ripe." 

Frank  took  care  to  gather  only  the  cherries  that  were 
ripe ;  and  when  he  had  filled  the  basket  into  which  the 
gardener  asked  him  to  put  them,  the  gardener  picked 
out  five  or  six  bunches  of  the  ripest  cherries,  and  he 
offered  them  to  Frank. 

*'  May  1  have  them,  mamma  V  said  Frank. 

His  mother  said,  "  Yes,  you  may,  my.  dear.'* 

Then  he  took  them;  and  he  thanked  >he  gardener  for 
ffiving  them  to  him ;  and,  after  this,  1^  and  his  mother 
teftthe  garden  and  returned  towards  home. 

He  asked  his  mother  to  eat  some  of  the  cherries; 
and  she  took  one  bunch,  and  she  said  that  she  liked 
them. 

*'  And  I  will  keep  another  bunch  for  yapa,"  said  Frank, 
"  because  I  know  he  likes  cherries." 

And  Frank  ate  all  the  rest  of  the  cherries,  except  the 
bunch  which  he  kept  for  his  father;  and  he  said,  *^I 
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wish,  mother,  you  would  give  me  a  little  garden,  and 
some  mifnionetteiBeeds  to  sow  in  it." 

Sher^nswered,  /'  This  is  not  the  time  of  year  in  whidli 
mignionette^eed  should  be  sown ;  the  seeds  will  not 
grow  if  you  so^  them  now.    We  must  wait  till  spring." 

Frank  was  going  to  say,  "  How  many  months  will  it 
be  between  this  time  and  spring  V  but  he  foi^ot  what  he 
was  going  to  say,  because  he  saw  a  boy  in  the  field  in 
which  they  were  walking,  wffo  had  something  mg^e  of 
white  paper  in  his  hand,  which  was  fluttenng  in  the 
wind. 

"  What  is  that,  mamma  V  said  Frank. 

"It  is  a  paper  kite,  my  dear,"  said  his  mother;  "you 
shall  see  the  boy  flying  this  kite,  if  you  please." 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  flying  the  kite, 
mamma,"  said  Frank. 

**  Look  at  what  the  boy  is  doing,  and  you  will  see." 
/^Frank  looked,  and  he  saw  the  paper  kite  blown^bv  the 
wind ;  and  it  mounted  up  higher  thanthe  tre^and  went 
higher  and  higher,  till  it  seemed  to  touch  the  clouds, 
and  till  it  appeared  no  larger  than  a  little  black /spot; 
and  at  last  F£8ilk^  lost  sight  of  it  entirely.^- 

The  boy  who  had  been  flying  the  kite  ^ow  ran  up  to 
the  place  where  Frank  was  standing,  and  Frank  saw 
that  he  was  the  same  boy  to  whom  he  had  returned 
the  nuts. 

The  boy  held  one  end  of  a  string  in  his  hand ;  and  the 
other  end  of  the  string,  Frank's  mother  told  him,  was 
fastened  to  the  kite. 

The  boy  pulled  the  string  towards  him,  and  wound  it 
up  on  a  bit  of  wood ;  and  Frank  saw  the  paper  kite  again 
coming  downwards ;  and  it  fell  lower,  and  lower,  and 
lower,  and  at  last  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  boy  to  whom  it  belonged  went  to  fetch  it ;  and 
Frank's  mother  said,  "  Now  we  must  make  haste  and 
go  home." 

Frank  followed  his  mother,  asking  her  several  ques- 
tions about  the  kite ;  and  he  did  not  perceive  that  he  had 
not  his  bunch  of  cherries  in  his  hand  till  he  was  near 
home — when  his  mother  said,  "There  is  your  father 
coming  to  meet  \is."  Frank  cried,  "  O  mamma !  my 
cherries,  the  nice-bunch  of  cherries  that  I  kept  to  give 
him — I  have  dropped  them — I  have  lost  them — 1  am 
very  sorry  for  it — ^May  1  run  back  to  look  for  them  ? — 
I  tmnk  I  dropped  them  while  I  was  looking  at  the  kite— 
Bftay  I  go  back  to  that  field  and  look  for  them  1" 
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**  No,  my  dear,"  said  his  mother ;  "  it  is  just  dimier- 
time." 

Frank  was  sorry  for  this ;  and  he  looked  back  towards 
the  field  where  he  lost  his  cherries,  and  he -saw  the  boy 
with  the  kite  in  his  hand  rmming  very  Yast  across  the 
field  nearest  to  him. 

"  I  think  he  seems  to  be  running  to  us,  mamma,"  said 
Frank — ^**  will  you  wait  on^  minute  V 

His  mother  stopped,  and  the  boy  ran  up  to  them  quite 
out  of  breath.  He  held  his  kite  in  one  hand ;  and  in  his 
other  hand  he  held  FraiJt's  bunch  of  cherries. 

"  Oh,  my  cherries  I  thank  you  for  bringing  them  to 
me,"  said  Frank. 

"  You  seem  to  be  as  glad  as  I  was  when  you  brought 
me  my  nuts,"  said  the  boy — "  you  dropped  the  cherries 
in  the  field  where  I  was  flying  my  kite — I  knew  they 
were  yours,  because  I  saw  them  in  your  hand  when  you 
were  looking  at  my  kite." 

Frank  thanked  the  boy  again  for  returning  them  to 
him ;  and  his  mother  also  said  to  the  boy,  "  Thank  you, 
my  little  honest  boy." 

"  I  was  honest,  mamma,  when  I  returned  his  nuts  to 
him ;  and  he  was  honest  when  he  returned  my  cherries 
— I  liked  him  for  being  honest;  and  he  liked  mm  for 
being  honest — I  will  always  be  honest  about  every  thfiog, 
as  well  as  about  nuts."  Then  Frank  ran  to  meet  his 
father,  with  the  ripe  bunch  of  cherries,  and  gave  them 
to  him ;  and  his  father  liked  them  very  much. 


The  eyening  after  Frank  had  seen  the  boy  flying  a 
kite,  he  asked  his  father  if  he  would  be  so  good  as  to 
give  him  a  kite. 

"  My  dear,"  said  his  father,  "  I  am  busy  now ;  I  am 
writing  a  letter ;  and  I  cannot  think  about  kites  now — 
do  not  talk  to  me  about  kites  when  I  am  busy." 

When  his  father  had  finished  writing  his  letter,  he 
folded  it  up,  and  took  up  some  sealing-wax  to  seal  it ; 
and  Frank  watched  the  sealing-wax,  as  it  was  melted 
by  the  heat  of  the  candle.  He  saw  that  his  father  let 
some  of  the  melted  sealing-wax  drop  upon  the  paper ; 
and  then  he  pressed  the  seal  down  upon  the  wax  which 
had  dropped  upon  the  paper,  and  which  was  then  soft. 
/  When  the  seal  was  taken  up,  Frank  saw  that  there*:' 
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was  the  fifore  of  the  head  of  a  man  upon  the  wax ;  and 
he  looked:  at  the  bottom  ofthe  seal,  and  he  said,  '*  This 
is  the  same  head  that  there  is  upon  the  wax,  only  this 
on  the  sealgpes  inward,  and  that  on  the  wax  comes 
outward.'^#^  ^ 

He  tooched  the  wax  upon  which  the  seal  &d  been 
pressed :  and  he  felt  that  it  was  now  cold  and  hard ;  and 
he  said,  ^  Papa,  are  you  busy  now  V 

And  his  father  saia  that  he  was  not  busy. 

And  Frank  asked  him  if  he  would  drop  some  more 
wax  on  a  bit  of  paper,  and  press  the  seal  down  upon  it. 

''  Yes,"  said  his  father :  **  you  were  not  troublesome 
to  me  when  I  said  that  I  was  busy.  Now  I  have  leisure 
to  attend  to  you,  my  dear." 

His  father  then  took  out  of  a  drawer  three  different 
seals ;  and  he  sealed  three  different  letters  Mdth  these, 
and  let  Frank  see  him  drop  the  wax  upon  the  paper, 
and  let  Frank  press  down  the  seals  upon  the  soft  wax. 

♦*  Papa,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  try  if  I  can  do  it 
myseUV^  said  Frank. 

"  My  dear,"  said  his  mother,  "  I  do  not  like  that  you 

should  meddle  with  candles  or  with  fire,  lest  you  should 

set  your  clothes  on  fire  and  bum  yourself,  as  many 

childven  of  your  age  have  done,  when  no  one  has  been 

.present  to  help  them." 

"  But,  papa,"  said  Frank,  "  I  never  meddle  with  can- 
dles or  fire  when  you  or  mamma  are  not  in  the  room." 

"  Then  now  we  are  present  you  may  try  what  you 
wish  to  do;  but  I  advise  you  to  take  care,"  said  his 
mother,  '*  not  to  let  any  of  the  melted  wax  drop  upon 
your  hands,  for  it  will  burn  you  if  you  do." 

Frank  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  melt  the  wax.  His 
mother  called  to  him,  and  said — "  Gently,  Frank,  or  you 
will  let  the  wax  drop  upon  your  hand,  and  bum  your- 
self." 

But  he  said,  "  O  no,  mamma,  it  will  not  bum  me." 
^  And  just  after  he  had  said  this,  a  drop  of  the  melted 
sealing-wax  fell  upon  the  forefinger  of  his  hand,  and 
burnt  him ;  and  he  sgueeze^.  his  finger  as  hard  as  he 
could  to  try  to  stop  tKe  feeung  of  jmn,  "  It  hurts  me 
very  much,  mamma ! — I  wish  I  had  minded  what  you 
said  to  me— but  I  will  not  cry — I  will  bear  it  well.!> 

**  You  do  bear  it  well,"  said  his  fatherT^  shake  nands 
with  me,  with  the  hand  that  is  not  burnt." 
y  A  few  minutes  afterward,  Frank  said  that  he  did  not 
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feel  the  pain  any  longer ;  and  he  asked  his  father  if  he 
would  give  him  leave  to  have  the  sealing-wax  again, 
and  to  try  whether  he  could  not  make  such  a  seal  as  he 
had  seen  upon  his  father^s  letter,  without  burning  him- 
self. "  You  did  not  bum  yourself,  papa,"  said  Frank ; 
'*  and  if  I  take  care  and  do  it  as  you  did,  I  shall  not  bum 
myself— may  I  try  again  IV 

•**  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  his  father ;  "  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  you  wish  to  try  again,  though  you  have  had  a 
little  pain." 

His  father  showed  him  once  more  how  to  hold  the 
wax  to  the  candle,  and  how  to  drop  it  when  melting 
upon  the  paper,  without  burning  himself. 

And  Frank  succeeded  very  well  this  time,  and  made 
a  good  impression  from  the  seal :  and  he  showed  it  to 
his  mother. 

"Is  it 'not  a  good  seal,  mamma?"  said  he.  "  I  took 
good  care  not  to  hold  the  wax  this  time  as  I  did  the 
last,  when  1  burnt  myself" 

A    "  Yes,"  said  his  mother,  "  I  dare  say  you  remember 
how  you  held  it  when  you  burnt  yourself" 

"  O  yes,  that  I  do,  mamma :  the  pain  makes  me  re- 
member it,  I  believe." 

"  And  I  dare  say  you  yemember  how  you  held  the 
wax  when  you  made  this  pretty  se^." 

"  O  yes,  mamma,  that  I  do ;  and  I  shall  remember  to  do 
it  the  same  way  the  next  time." 

"  You  have  been  rewarded  for  your  patience  by  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  making  this  seal ;  and  you  were  pun- 
ished for  your  carelessness  by  having  burnt  your  fore- 
finger." 


•^  Frank  remembered  that  his  father  desired  him  not  to 
talk  to  him  about  kites  when  he  was  busy ;  and  thoy|r|^ 
Frank  was  very  eager  to  have  a  kite,  he  waited  till  ne 
saw  that  his  father  was  neither  reading,  nor'  writing, 
nor  talking  to  anybody— then  he  said,  **  Papa,  I  believe 
you  are  not  busy  now — will  you  give  me  a  kite  IV 

"  I  have  not  a  kite  ready  ntade  in  my  house,"  replied 
his  father,  "  but  I  will  show  you  how  to  make  one ;  and 
I  will  give  you  some  paper,  and  some  paste,  and  some 
wood,  to  make  it  of."  Then  his  father  gave  him  three 
large  sheets  of  paper ;  and  his  mother  rang  the  bell,  and 
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desired  the  servant  would  order  the  cook  to  make  some 
paste. 

And  Frank  asked  his  mother  how  the  cook  made  paste, 
and  what  she  would  make  it  of  ? 

His  mother  took  him  hv  the  hand,  and  said, "  You 
shall  see ;"  and  she  took  Frank  down  stairs  with  her 
into  the  kitchen,  where  he  had  never  been  before ;  and 
she  stayed  with  him  while  he  looked  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  cook  made  the  paste. 

*'  What  is  that  white  powder,  mamma,  which  the 
cook  is  taking  up  in  her  hands  V  said  Frank. 

''  It  is  called  ^fiuu  my  dear — ^you  may  take  some  of 
it  in  your  hand ;  and  you  may  taste  it." 

"  Where  does  it  come  from,  mammal" 

"  From  com,  my  dear.  You  have  seen  com  growing 
in  the  fields;  and  when  we  walk  out  again  into  a  field, 
when  there  is  corn,  if  you  will  put  me  in  mind,  I  will 
show  you  the  part  of  the  plant  from  which  flour  is 
made. 

''  Made,  mamma !  how  is  it  made  V  ^ 

"  It  is  ground  in  a  mill — ^but  I  cannot  explain  to  you 
now  what  I  mean  by  that — ^when  you  see  a  mill,  you 
will  know." 

*'  1  should  like  to  see  a  mill,"  said  Frank,  *'  now,  this 

"  But  I  cannot  show  it  to  you,  Frank,  now,  this  min- 
ute," said  his  mother;  "  besides,  you  came  here  to  see 
how  paste  was  made ;  and  you  had  better  attend  to  that 
now." 

Frank  attended;  and  he  saw  how  paste  was  made. 
•    ••••••    And  when  the  paste  was  made,  it 

was  left  upon  a  plate  to  cooL  "   ~" 

Frank,  as  soon  as  it  was  cool  enough  to  be  used, 
took  it  to  his  father,  and  asked  mm  if  he  might 
now  begin  to  make  his  kite ;  but  his  father  said,  "  My 
dear,  I  cannot  find  two  slips  of  wood  for  you ;  and  you 
cannot  well  make  your  kite  without  them:  but  I  am 
going  to  the  carpenter's ;  and  I  can  get  such  bits  as  I 
want  from  him — if  you  wish  to  come,  you  maj^come 
with  me." 

Frank  said  that  he  should  like  to  po  to  the  carpen- 
ter's f  so  his  father  took  him  along  with  him. 

The  carpenter  lived  in  a  village^  which  was  about  a 
mile  from  Frank's  home ;  aMtBPway  to  it  was  by  the 
tumpike-road. 
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As  he  walked  along  with  his  father,  he  saw  some  men 

who  were  hfting  up  a  tree  which  they  had  just  ost 

down-— it  had  been  growing  in  a  hedge  by  the  roadaUhe 

* — ^the  men  put  the  tree  upon  a  sort  of  carriage ;  «iid 

,  then  they  dragged  the  carriage  along  the  road. 

"^hat  are  they  going  to  do  with  this,  tree,  papal** 
•aid  Frank ;  "  will  you  ask  them  1" 

The  men  said  that  they  were  carrying  the  tree  to  the 
sawpit,  to  have  it  cut  into  boards. 

They  went  on  a  httle  farther ;  and  thep  the  men 
turned  up  a  lane,  and  dragged  the  c arriagejJi^h  the  tree 
upon  it,  a^r  them ;  and  Frank  iHii  ms  fti^er  that  he 
should  like  very  much  to  see  the  sawpit. 
"  It  was  not  far  off;  and  his  father  went  down  the  lane 
and  showed  it  to  him. 

•'At  the  sawpit,  Frank  observed  how  the  sawyer  saw- 
ed wood :  he  looked  at  some  boards  which  had  just 
be^  sawed  asunder — when  the  sawyer  rested  himself, 
Frank  looked  at  the  large  sharp  teeth  of  his  saw ;  and 
^  when  the  sawyer  went  on  with  his  work,  Frank's  father 
'^ked  him  to  saw  slowly  ;  and  Frank  observed,  that  the 
teeth  of  the  saw  cut  and  broke  off  very  small  parts  of 
the  wood,  as  the  saw  was  pushed  and  drawn  backwards 
and  forwarde-rhe  saw  a  great  deal  of  yellow  dust  in 
the  sawpit,  which  his  father  told  him  was  called  saw- 
dust ;  and  fresh  sawdust  fell  from  the  teeth  of  the  saw 
as  it  was  movS.  *  '""''*' 

The  men  who  Had  brought  the  tree  to  be  sawed  into 
boards,  were  all  this  time  busy  in  cutting  off,  with  a 
hatchet,  the  small  branches,  and  Frank  turned  to  look 
at  what  they  were  doing ;  but  his  father  said,  "  Frank, 
I  cannot  wait  any  longer  now :  I  have  business  to  do  at 
the  carpenter's."  So  Frank  followed  his  father  direct- 
ly ;  and  they  went  on  to  the  carpenter's. 

When  they  came  to  the  door  of  his  workshop,  they 
heard  the  noise  of  his  hammering ;  and  Frank  clapped 
his  hands,  and  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  hammering — ^I 
shall  like  to  hammer  myself." 

"  But,"  said  his  father,  stopping  him,  just  as  he  pulled 
up  the  latch  of  the  door — "  remember  that  the  hammer 
in  this  house  is  not  yours ;  and  you  must  not  meddle 
with  it,  nor  with  any  of  the  carpenter*s  tools,  without 
his  leave." 

"  Yes,  papa,"  said  Frank,  "  I  know  that  I  must  not 
meddle  ^ratth  things  that  are  not  mine — I  did  ndt  meddle 
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^ith  any  of  the  flowers  or  cherries  in  the  gardener's 
nice  garden ;  and  I  will  not  meddle  with  any  of  the 
carpenter's  Jb2Sl&"  So  his  father  took  him  into  the 
workshop ;  and  he  saw  thej^en^  upon  which  the  car- 
penter woi^ed,  which  was  calleid  a  workbench:  upoa 
it  he  saw  several  tools*  a  plane^  and  a  chisel,  and  a  saw, 
and  a  gimlet,  and  a  hammer :  he  did  not  meddle  with 
any  of  them ;  and  after  his  father  had  been  some  time 
in  the  workshop,  and  when  he  saw  that  Frank  did  not 
J^m^any  of  these  things,  lie  asked  the  carpenter  to  let 
him  touch "tiiam,  and  to  show  him  their  use^ 

The  car^^nter,  who  had  observed  that  Frank  had  not 
meddled  with  any  of  his  tools^  readily  lent  them  to  him 
to  look  at;  and  when  he  had  looked  at  them,  showed 
him  their  use— he  planed  a  Uttle  slip  of  wood  with  a 
plane;  and  he  bored  a  hole  through  it  with  the  gimlet; 
and  he  sloped  off  the  end  of  it  with  his  chisel;  and  then 
he  nailed  it  to  another  piece  of  wood  Mrith  nauls,  which 
he  struck  into  the  wood  with  his  hammer. 

And  Frank  asked  if  he  might  take  the  hammer  and  a  « 
nail,  and  hammer  it  into  a  bit  of  wood  himself. 

"  You  may  try,  if  the  carpenter  will  give  you  leave,*^ 
said  his  father. 

So  Fr^uik  took  the  hammer,  and  tried  to  hammer  a 
nail  into  a  bit  of  wood — he  hit  his  fingers,  instead  of  the 
nail,  two  or  three  times ;  but  at  last  he  drove  it  into  the 
wood;  and  he  said,  "  I  thought  it  was  much  easier  to 
do  this,  when  1  saw  the  carpenter  hammering." 

Frank  afterward  tried  to  use  the  plane,  and  the  saw^ 
virhich  he  thought  he  could  manage  very  easily ;  but  he 
found  that  he  could  not :  and  he  asked  his  father  what 
w^as  the  reason  that  he  could  not  do  all  this  as  well  as 
the  carpenter. 

The  carpenter  smiled  and  said,  "  I  have  been  learning 
to  do  all  this,  master,  a  great  long  while.  When  I  first 
took  a  plane  in  my  hand,  I  could  not  use  it  better  than 
you  do  now." 

"  Thfcn  perhaps,  papa,  I  may  learn  too,  in  time.  But, 
papa,"  said  Frank,  recollecting  his  kite,  "  will  you  be  so 
gopd  as  to  ask  for  the  slips  of  wood  for  my  kite  V 

His  father  did  so ;  and  the  carpenter  found  two  sbps 
that  were  just  fit  for  his  purpose,  and  gave  them  to 
him ;  and  his  father  then  desired  him  not  to  talk  any 
more ;  "  For,"  said  he,  **  we  have  business  to  do :  ana 
you  must  not  interrupt  w$." 
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While  his  father  was  speaking  to  the  carpenter  sAoiit 
his  own  business^  Frank  went  to  the  window  t9  look 
at  it ;  for  it  was  a  different  sort  of  window  ^oni  those 
which  he  had  been  used  to  see  in  his  father's  house.  It 
iDF^'r^'^'^  ^^^^  ^  409^'  snd  the  panes  of  glass  were  very 
small,  and  had  flat  slips  of  lead  all  round  themJr 

"While  Frank  was  examining  this  window,  ae* heaid 
the  sound  of  a  horse  trotting ;  and  he  looked  <klt,  and 
he  saw  a  horse  upon  the  road,  which  was  beftMie  the 
window.  i        ' 

'^he  horse  had  a  saddle  and  bridle  on;  but  nobody 
was  riding  upon  it : — it  stopped  and  ate  some  gram  l^ 
the  roadside,  and  then  went  down  a  lane. 

Soon  after  Frank  had  seen  the  horse  go  by,  his  father, 
who  had  finished  his  business  with  the  carpenter,  called 
to  Frank,  afld  told  him  that  he  was  going  home. 

Frank  thanked  the  carpenter  for  letting  him  look  at 
the  plane,  and  the  saw,  and  the  chisel,  and  for  giving 
.-  him  a  slip  of  wood  for  his  kite ;  and  he  took  the  bit  of 
wood  with  him,  and  followed  his  father.  When  bis 
father  and  he  had  walked  a  few  yards  from  the  carpen- 
ter's door,  a  man  passed  by  them,  who  seemed  very  hot 
and  very  much  tired.  He  looked  back  at  Frank's  fother, 
and  said,  "  Pray,  sir,  did  you  see  a  horse  go  by  this  way 
a  little  while  ago  V 

*'  No,  sir,  1  did  not,"  said  Frank's  father. 

**  But  I  did,  papa,"  said  Frank ;  "  I  saw  a  horse  going 
by,  upon  this  road,  while  I  was  standing  just  now  at 
the  carpenter's  window." 

"  Pray,  master,  what  colour  was  the  horse  yon  saw** 
said  the  man. 

"  Black,  sir,"  said  Frank. 

"  Had  he  a  saddle  and  bridle  on  1"  said  the  man. 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  had,"  answered  Frank. 

"  And  pray,  master,"  said  the  man,  "  will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  tell  me  whether  he  went  on  upon  this  road 
straight  before  us,  or  whether  he  turned  down  this  lane 
to  thei^si^y  or  this  other  lane  to  theJgQ^andt" 

As  the  man  spoke,  he  pointed  to  themSes ;  and  Frank 

answered,  "  The  hnrRe  that  I  saw,  sir,  galloped  down 

this  lane,  to  my  nghthand  side." 

^A^'  Thank  you,  master,"  said  the  man.    "  I  will  go 

^  after  him — I  hope  that  the  people  at  the  hm^^jronder 

will  stop  him.    He  is  as  quiet  and  good  aQOTseas  caa 
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be,  onl/%haft  whenever  I  leave  him  by  the  roadside, 
wiitknit  tying  him  fast  by  the  bridle,  he  is  apt  to  stray 
Ikwar ;  and  that  is  what  he  has  done  now.'V/'    / 

The  man,  after  sajring  this,  went  down  to  the  lane  to 
his  rightHand  side ;  and  Frank  ^pltftA  nn  with  his  father. 

The  road  towards  home  was  up  a  steep  hill;  and 
Frank  began  to  be  tired  before  he  had  got  halfway  up 
thehiflr^  '  H 

"  ll  did  not  tire  me  so  much,  papa,  as  we  came  down 
the  hill ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  up  it  again.*' 

*'I  do  not  hear  all  that  you  are  saying,*'  said  his 
father;  "you  are  so  far  behind  me^-canncrt  you  keep 
up  With  me  V 

*•  No,  papa,"  cried  Frank,  as  loud  as  he  could,  "  be- 
cause I  am  tired — my  jyjggg^are  very  much  tired  coming 
up  this  great  hill." 

His  father  stopped  and  looked  back,  aM  saw  that 
Frank  was  trjring  to  come  up  the  hill  as  fast  as  he  could. 

At  this  time,  Frank  heard  the  noise  of  a  horse  behind 
him;  and  he  looked  and  saw  the  man  whom  he  had 
spoken  to  a  little  while  before,  riding  up  the  black  horse 
which  he  had  seen  going  down  the  lane. 

The  man  said  to  him,  *'  Thank  you,  master,  for  telling 
me  which  way  my  horse  went — ^you  see  I  have  got  him 
again.  You  seem  sadly  tired — I  will  carry  you  up  this 
hiU  upon  my  horse,  if  you  have  a  mind." 

"  I  will  ask  my  father  if  he  likes  it,"  said  Frank. 

His  father  said,  "  Yes,  if  you  please ;"  and  the  man 
took  Frank  up,  and  set  him  before  him  upon  the  horse, 
and  put  his  arms  round  Frank^s  body,  to  hold  him  fast 
upon  the  horse.  Then  the  horse  walked  gently  up  the 
hill,  and  Frank's  father  walked  beside  him — and  when 
they  came  to  the  top  of  the  steep  hill,  his  father  took 
Frank  down  from  the  horse;  and  Frank  thanked  the 
man  for  carrying  him :  and  he  felt  rested,  and  able  to 
walk  on  merrily  with  his  father. 
/  And  as  he  walked  on,  he  said  to  his  father,  "I  am 
glad  that  1  saw  the  horse,  and  observed  which  way  it 
went,  and  that  I  told  the  man  which  road  it  went.  You 
know,  papa,  there  were  three  roads ;  and  the  man  could 
not  know  which  way  the  horse  went  till  I  told  him. 
If  I  had  not  observed,  and  if  I  had  not  told  him  the  right 
road,  he  would  have  gone  on — on — on — on — a  great 
way;  and  he  would  have  tired  himself;  and  he  would 
n0t  have  found  his  horse,"  y 

/ 
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*«  Very  true,'*  said  his  father :  "  now  you  TiAve  found 
one  of  the  uses  of  observing  what  you  see,  and  ofre- 
lating  facts  exactly."  •  ■* 

'^  One  of  the  uses,  papa ! — ^Are  there  more  uses, 
papa  V 

"  Yes,  a  great  many." 

«  WiU  you  teU  aU  to  me  %'\ 

"  I  woAld  rather  that  you  should  find  them  oat  for 
yourself,"  said  his  father-^"  you  will  find  them  all  out 
somei  time  or  other." 

Th^i  Frank  began  to  talk  about  his  kite ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  got  home,  his  father  showed  him  how  to  make 
it,  and  helped  him  to  do  it.  And  when  it  was  made,  he 
left  it  to  dry :  for  the  paste  which  pasted  the  paper  to- 
gether was  wet ;  and  his  father  told  him  that  it  must 
dry  before  the  paste  would  hold  the  paper  together,  and 
before  the  kite  was  fit  to  be  used. 

And  when  it  was  quite  dry,  his  father  told  him  that 
he  might  go  out  upon  the  grass,  in  a  field  near  the  houaey 
and  fly  it. 

Frank  did  so,  and  it  went  up  very  high  in  the  air; 
and  it  stayed  up,  now  higher,  now  lower,  for  soilie  time ; 
and  the  sun  shone,  upon  it,  so  that  it  was  plainly  seen ; 
and  the  wind'SweDed  out  the  sides  of  it,  as  FranK  pulled 
it  by  the  mi^yU^  with  the  string. 

/^  His  mother  came  to  the  window  to  look  at  the  kite, 
and  Frank  was  very  glad  that  she  saw  it  too;  and  when 
It  came  down,  it  fell  upon  the  smooth  grass,  and  it  was 
noKt^m.  ^"^"'^ 

Frank  carried  it  into  the  house,  and  put  it  by  carefully 
that  it  might  not  be  spoiled,  and  that  he  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  flying  it  another  day ;  and  he  said,  '*  I  wish 
I  could  find  out  why  the  kite  goes  up  into  the  air!" 


It  was  a  raijijy  day,  and  Frank  could  not  go  out  to 
fly  his  kite—he  amused  himself  with  playing  with  his 
horsechestnuts.  He  was  playing  iiMkjpoom  by  himself; 
and,  by  accident,  he  threw  one  of  his  horsechestnuts 
against  the  window,  and  it  broke  a  pane  of  ^ass.  Im- 
mediately he  ran  down  stairs  into  the  room  wKere  he 
knew  that  his  mother  was,  and  he  went  up  to  her — she 
was  speaking  to  somebody,  and  she  did  not  see  him ; 
and  he  laid  lus  hand  upon  her  arm  to  make  her  atteiH 
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to  him :  and  the  moment  she  turned  her  face  to  him,  he 
haid,  "  Mamma,  I  have  Jproj^pi^  the  window  in  your  bed- 
Chaml|pr,  by  throwing  a  horsech^stnut  against  it." 

His  mother  said,  "  I  am  sorry  you  have  broken  my 
wiiu^w ;  but  I  am  glad,  my  dear  Frank,  that  you  come 
^jiyce^yijf  to  tell  me  of  it."    And  his  mother  kissed  him. 

"But  how  shall  I  prevent  you,"  said  she,  "from 
breaking  my  window  again  with  your  horsechestnuts  ?" 

*''•  I  will  take  care  not  to  break  it  again,  mamma," 
said  Frank* 

'*  But  you  said  that  you  would  take  care,  before  you 
brcd^e  it  to-day ;  and  yet  you  see  that  you  have  broken  it. 
After  you  burnt  your  finger  by  letting  the  hot  sealing- 
wax  drop  upon  it,  you  took  a  great  deal  of  care  not  to 
do  the  same  thing  again,  did  not  you  V" 

^Oh  yes,  mamma,"  said  Franx,  squeezing  the  finger 
which  he  burnt  just  as  he  did  at  the  time  he  burnt  n-^ 
"  Oh  yes,  mamma,  I  took  a  great  deal  of  care  not  to  do 
the  same  thing  again,  for  fear  of  burning' myself  again." 

^  And  if  you  had  felt  some  pain  when  you  broke  the 
window  just  now,  do  you  not  think  that  you  should 
take  cajDS  not  to  dp  so  again  1" 

^  Yes,  mamma." 

**  Where  is  the  horsechestnut  with  which  you  broke 
the  window  I" 

"  It  is  lying  upon  the  floor  in  your  rocttn." 

**  Go  and  fetch  it." 

Frank  went  for  it,  and  brought  it  to  his  mother ;  and 
she  took  it  in  her  hand  and  said,  *'  You  would  be  sorry 
to  see  this  hoisechestnut  thrown  away,  would  not  you!" 

"Yes,  mamma,"  said  Frank;  "for  I  like  to  roll  it 
about,  and  to  play  with  it ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  of  my 
horsechestnuts  that  I  have  left." 
/"  **  But,"  said  his  mother,  "  I  am  afraid  that  you  will 
break  another  of  my  windows  with  it ;  and  if  you  would 
throw  it  away,  you  could  not  break  them  with  it ;  and 
the  pain  ypu  would  feel  at  your  horsechestnut's  being 
thrown  away  would  make  you  remember,  I  think,  not 
to  throw  hard  things  a^inst  glass  windows  again." 

Frank  stood  for  a  little  while  looking  at  his  horse- 
chestnut  ;  and  then  he  said,  "  Well,  mamma,  I  will  throw 
it  away !"  and  he  threw  it  out  of  the  window./ 

Some  days  afterward,  his  mother  called.  Frank  to  the 
table  where  she  was  at  work ;  and  she  took  out  of  her 
workbasket  two  leather  balls,  and  gave  them  to  Frank; 
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one  of  them  was  very  hard,  and  the  other  was  Terj^ 

-soft-  ,  . 

His  mother  desired  that  he  would  play  with  tjie  soft 
ball  when  he  was  in  the  house,  and  with  the  hsurd  ball 
when  he  was  out  of  doors — she  said  that  she  had  ftiade 
the  soft  ball  on  purpose  for  him,  that  he  might  have  one 
to  play  with  when  it  was  rainy  weather,  and  when  he 
could  not  go  out. 

This  soft  ball  was  stuffed  with  horsehair;  it  was  not 
stuffed  tight;  and  Frank  could  squeeze  it  together  with 
his  fillers* 
Frank  thanked  his  mother:  and  he  hked  the  two 

.  balls  very  much :  and  his  mother  said  to  him,  *'  Yoa 
have  not  broken  any  more  windows,  Frank,  since  you 
;^m^Ae(/ yourself  by  throwing  away  your  horsechestnut  $ 
a^  now  I  am  glad  to  reward  you  for  your  truth  and 
good  s^ns^," 


^  About  a  week  after  Frank's  mother  had  given  Uiii 
the  two  balls,  she  came  into  the  room  where  he  had 
been  playmg  at  ball.  Nobo^  had  ba^in  the  rqpm  witOi 
him  till  his  mother  came  m.  She  had  a  large  nosegay 
of  pinks  and  caroations  in  her  hand.  ''Look  here, 
Frank,"  said  she;  **  the  gardener  who  lives  at  the  garden 
with  the  greeo^te,  has  brought  these  {unks  and  cama-» 
tions,  and  has  given  them  to  me ;  he  says  they  are  some 
of  those  which  you  helped  him  to  tie  up.'V^ 

♦*  Oh,  they  are  very  pretty !  they  are  ^ry  sweet  !'* 
said  Frank,  smelling  to  them  as  his  motlier  held  them 
towards  him-^'*  May  I  help  you,  maQmia*  to  put  tbem 
into  the  flower^pot  V\ 

♦*Yes,  my  dear — bring  the  fiower-pot  to  me  which 
stands  on  that  little. table,  and  we  will  put  these  flowers 
Into  it." 

She  sat  down ;  and  Frank  Tan  to  the  little  table  foy 
the  flower-pot. 

"There  is  no  water  in  it,  mamma,"  said  Frank. 

"  But  we  can  put  some*  in,"  said  bis  mother — ^**  Well  I 
why  do  not  you  bring  it  to  me  1" 

*^  Mamma,"  said  Frank,  '<I  am  afraid  to  take  it  up; 
for  here  is  a  great  large'  crack  all  down  the  flower-poC  % 
and  when  I  touched  it  just  now,  it  shook :  it  seems 
quitQ  loose ;  aud  I  tbiok  it  wiU  fall  to  pieces  if  I  take  it 
m  my  luvids." 
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His  mother  then  came  to  the  little  table  by  which 
F1»nk  was  standing,  and  she  looked  at  tiw  flbi^Br-poty 
and  saw  that  it  was  cracked  througH,  tr6m  top  te  bot- 
tom ;  and  the  morndSl  slie^ok  it  in  her  hands  it  fell 
to  piei^es. 

"  This  flower-pot  was  not  broken  5re8terday  erening,'* 
said  his  mother ;  *'  I  remember  seeing  it  without  any 
crack  in  it  yestenjay  ftvftn^Bg.  when  I  took  the  deaig 
mignionette  out  d'rit?'  •  ^ 

**  So  d6  I,  mamma :  I  was  by  at  that  time." 

*'  I  do  not  ask  you,  my  dear  Srank,*'  said  his  mother, 
*'  whether  you  broke  this  flower-pot ;  1  think,  nydti  had 
broken  it,  ytm  would  come  and  tell  me,  as  you  did  when 
you  broke  the  pane  of  glass  in  this  windonr." 

''  But,  mamma,"  said  Frank,  eagerlvkMdEing  «p  in  his* 
mother's  face,  '*  I  did  noi  bteak  this  nowwr4K)t — I  have 
not  meddled  with  it— 1  have  been  plajdn^^with  my  soft 
ball,  as  you  desired — look,  here  is  my  soft  ball,"  said 
he;  ''tms  is-  wh^t  I  have  been  playing  with  all  this 
nAnming." 

**  My  dear  Frank,"  said  his  mother,  "  I  beUeve  you. 
You  told  me  the^teuth  before  about  the  window  that 
you  broke." 

Frank's  father  came  into  the  room  at  this  moment ; 
and  Frai^  asked  him  if  he  had  broken  or  cracked  the 
flower-pot.  j^ 

He  said,  **  No,  I  have  not ;  I  know  nothinf  about  it." 

fVank's  mother  rang  the  bell,  and  when  the  maidser* 
vant  came  up,  asked  the  maid  whether  she  had  cracked 
the  flower-pot.  * 

Vh^  maid  an6¥rered, ''  No,  madam,  I  did  not."  And 
after  she  had  given  this  answer,  the  maid  left  the  room. 
/  **  Now,  my  ^ear  Frank,"  said  his  father,  ♦'  you  see 
what  an  advantage  it  -is  to  speak  the  truth ;  because  I 
know  that  you  told  the  truth  about  the  window  which 
you  broke,  and  about  the  horse  which  you  said  you  had 
seen  goiitf  down  the  lane,  I  cannot  help  believing  that 
you  speak  the  truth  now — I  beheve  that  you  did  not 
break  this  floweiwpot,  because  you  say  that  you  did  not."  .^ 

"  But,  papa,"  said  Frank,  "  I  wish  that  the  person  thare 
<  did  crack  it,  would  tell  you  or  mamma  that  they  cracked 
ifei,  because  then  you  would  be  quite,  miiie  sure  that'I 
did  not  do  it.     Do  you  think  the  maid  did  it  V* 

"  No ;  I  do  not,  because  she  says  she  did  not ;  ^anfl  J 
iave  always  found  that  she  tells  Uie  trutb>^' 
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Frank's  mother,  while  he  was  speaking,  was  looking 
at  the  brok^mpiec^s  ^f  the  flower-pot ;  and  she  observ^ 
that,  near  the'  plalfe  where  it  was  cracked,  one  side  of 
the  flower-pot  was  blackened ;  and  she  rubbed  the  black, 
and  it  came  ofl"  easily :  and  she  said,  "  This  looks  as  if 
it  had  been  smoked." 

"  But  smoke  comes  from  the  fire,"  said  Frank,  "  and 
1}iere  has  been  no  fire  in  this  room,  namma." 

"  And  did  you  never  see  smoke  come  from  any  thing 
but  from  the  fire  in  the  fireplace  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  remember,  mamma,"  said  Frank—"  Oh, 
yes  ;*I  have  seen  smoke,  a  great  deal  of  smoke,  come 
from  the  spout  of  the  teakettle,  and  from  the  top  of  the 
urn." 

«  "  That  is  ndt  smoke,"  said  his  father ;  "  but  I  will  tell 
you  more  about  that  another  time — cannot  you  reottl- 
Alpt  seeing  smoke  come  from — ^" 

"  From  what,  papa  V 

"  Last  nighlpyou  saw  smoke  coming  from—" 

"  Oh,  now  I  recollect — from  the  candle,  papa,"  ssud 
Frank. 

"  And  now  I  recollect,"  said  Franl^father,  ">that  late 
last  night  I  was  sealing  a  letter  at  tms  little  table,  and  I 
remember  that  I  left  the  green  wax  candle  burning  very 
near  this  flower-ptet,  while  1  went  out  of  the  room  to 
give  the  letter  iiirhich  I  had  been  sealing  to  a  man^who 
was  waiting  for  it.  When  I  came  back  again  I  put  out 
the  candle.  I  did  not  observe  that  the  flower-pot  was 
smoked  or  cracked ;  but  I  now  think  it  is  very  probaUe 
that  the  heat  of  that  candle  cracked  it."    * 

**  Let  us  look  whether  there  is  any  melted  green 
wax,"  said  Frank,  "  upon  the  pieces  of  the  flower-pot ; 
because  wax,  when  it  was  melting,  might  drop  upon  the 
flower-pot,  as  it  did  upon  my  finger  once." 

Frank  examined  sdl  the  |)ieces  of  the  flower-pot,  and 
on  one  bit,  near  the  place  where  it  was  blackened  with. 
smoke,  he  found  a  round  spot  of  green  wax.    , 

"  Then,"  saftd  his  father,  "  I  am  now  pretty  sure  that 
it  was  I  who  was  the  caifte  of  cracking  the  flower-pot» 
by  putting  the  lighted  candle  too  near  it." 

"  I  am  very  glad  we  have  found*  out  the  truth,"  said 
Frank ;  "  and  now,  papa,"  added  he,  "  will  you  be  s» 
good  as  to  tell  me  about  the  smoke — no,  not  the  smoke» 
Oi]ft  the  thing  that  looks  so  like  smoke,  which  comes  out 
of  thi  top  of  the  uniy  and  oat  of  the  spout  of  the  tea^ 
kettle  1" 
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'*  I  have  not  time  to  explain  it  to  you  now,  Wank,*^  said 
his  father :  **  but  if  I  am  not  busy  M  tea-time  this  even- 
ing, you  may  put  me  in  mind  of  it  aj^ain."  And,  at 
tea-time,  his  father  showed  him  the  di£rence  between 
smoke  and  steam.* 


**  Trb  bread,  mamma,  is  very  good  this  morning,*' 
said  Frank,  one  morning  at  brefjifast. 

**  It  is  new  bread." 

"NewnSread,  mamma! — What  is  meant  by  new 
bread  1" 

"  Bread  that  h^  been  newly  made." 

'*  Bread  is  made  of  flour,  I  remember  you  told  me, 
mkmma;  and  flour  comes  from — O  mamma,  do  not 
you  recollect  telling  me  that,  some  time  or  other,  you 
would  show  me  corn  growing  in  the  fields  ? — When  we 
walk  out  this  momii^g,  I  will  put 'you  in  mind  of  it 
again." 

And  when  he  walked  out  with  his  mother  in  the  fields,^ 
Frank  put  her  in  itaind  of  it  again  ;  and  she  said,  *'  I  see 
some  men  at  work  yonder,  in  a  corn-field ;  let  us  go 
and  see  what  they  are  doing."  So  they  went  to  the 
field;  and  Frank's  mother  showed  him  some  wheat 
growing,  and  she  showed  him  some  that  had  been  cut 
down ;  she  showed  him  some  that  was  ripe,  and  some 
that  was  not  ripe.  And  then  they  walked  farther  on, 
to  the  part  of  the  field  where  the  men  were  at  work. 

Frank  saw  that  they  had  a  kind  of  sharp,  bright  hook 
in  their  hands,  with  which  they  were  cutting  down  the 
wheat.  His  mother  told  him  that  these  hooks  were 
called  reaping-hooks. 
y  He  saw  that,  after  the  wheptt  was  cut  down,  the  men 
tied  up  bundles  of  it,  which  they  set  upright  in  the  field 
at  regular  distances  from  each  other.  His  mother  told 
him  that  each  of  these  bundles  was  called  a  sheaf  of 
wheat ;  and  she  pulled  out  a  single  stalk,  and  put  it  into 
his  hand,  and  said,  "  This  is  called  an  ear  of  wheat — 
what  grows  upon  a  single  stalk  is  called  an  ear  of 
wheat. "y  -.        -  -. 

While  Frank  was  looking  at  the  men  tying  up  the 
sheaves,  a  person  came  up  to  hftn,  and  said,  '*  You  are 

*  See  Harry  and  Lucy, 
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welcome  h#re,  master.-:— You  are  he  that  was  so  good , 
as  to  tell  me  which  road  my  horse  strayed,  some  time 
ago." 

Frank  looked  in  the  face  of  the  person  who  was 
speaking  to  him  ;  and  he  recollected  this  to  be  the  man 
who  carried  him  up  the  steep  hill  upon  his  horse. 

This  man  was  a  farmer,  and  he  was  now  overlook- 
ing some  labourers  who  were  reaping  his  wheat.  He 
pointed  to  a  small  house  among  some  trees  at  a  little 
distance,  and  he  told  Frankjs  mother  that  he  lived  in 
that  house,  and  that  if  sjie  would  like  to  walk  there,  he 
could  show  Frank  how  the  men  were  thrashing  in  his 
barn.  *      •^"  - 

Frank's  mother  thanked  the  farmer ;  and  they  wwed 
to  his  house — it  wai}  a  thatched,  whitewashed  house ; 
and  it  looked  very  neat.  , 

There  weie  some  jscarlet  flowers  in  the  kitchen*gar* 
den,  which  looked  vei^^prelty.  As  they  passed  through 
the  garden,  Frank  asked  the  name  of  these  flowers ;  am 
his  mother  told  him  that  these  were  called  scarlet  run- 
ners ;  and  she  said  to  him,  "  on  this  kind  of  plant  grow 
kidney  beans,  of  which  you  are  so  fond,  Frank." 
/  Frank  saw  cabbages,  and  cauliflowers,  and  lettuce,  in 
this  garden :  but  his  mother  said,  **  Come,  Frank,  yoa 
must  not  keep  us  waiting ;"  and  he  followed  his  mother 
through  a  yaurd,  where  there  were  a  great  number  of 
4J12i^)  smd  fowls,  and  geese,  and  turkeys  ;/and  they 
made  a  great  noise :  and  several  of  them  clipped  their 
white  wings ;  and  the  geese  and  turkeys  stretched  out 
then:  long  necks.  >     ""^-^  '       "^ 

"  You  need  not  squeeze  my  hand  so  tight,  Frank,'* 
said  his  mother :  "  you  need  not  squeeze  yourself  up  so 
close  to  me :  these  geese  and  turkeys  will  not  do  you 
any  harm,  though  they  rn^e  so  much  noise." 

So  Frank  waUted  on  stoutly ;  and  he.  found  that  the 
geese  and  turkeys  did  not  hurt  him  :  and  when  he  had 
crossed  this  yard,  the  farmer  led  him  through  a  gate 
into  a  large  yard  where  there  were  ricks  of  hay  ;  and 
there  were  several  cows  in  tlus  yard ;  and  as  he  passim 
by  them,  Frank  obseWed  that  their  breath  smelt  very 
sweet. 

"  Come  this  way  into  the  barn,"  said  the  fanner : 
**  here  are  the  men  whsr  are  thrashing." 

The  bam,  on  the  inside,  looked  like  a  large  room, 
with  rough  walls  and  no  ceiling;  but  it  had  a  floor. 
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Four  men  were  at  work  in  this  bam :  they  were  beating 
some  wheat  that  liy  upon  the  floor  with  long  sticks ; 
they  made  a  great  noi6e  as  they  struck  the  floor  with 
their  sticks,  so  that  Frank  could  neither  make  his  mother 
hear  what  he  said,  nor  could  he  hear  her  voice. 

The  sticks  seemed  to  be  half  broken  in  two  in  the 
middle ;  and  Uiey  seemed  to  swing  with  great  violeuce 
as  the  men  struck  with  them ;  and  Frai^  was  afraid 
that  the  sticks  should  reach  to  where  he  stood,  and 
should  hit  him ;  but  after  he  had  been  in  the  bam  for  a 
little  while,  he  became  less  afraid;  he  observed  ttiat 
the  sticks  did  not  swing  within  reach  of  him. 

The  f^ttmer  asked  the  men  to  stop  working ;  and  the 
stop^^ed :  and  the  farmer  took  one  of  the  things  •yij 
which  they  had  been  working  ou^^f  their  hands,' 
showed  it  to  Frank. 

His  mother  told  him  that  it  was  called  a  flail.  It  was 
made  of  two  sticks,  tied  together  with  a  bit  of  leather. 
/  The  farmer  showed  Frank  the  wheat  which  lay  upon 
the  floor ;  and  his  mother  showed  him  that  the  loose, 
outside  cover  of  the  wheat,  was  beaten  off  by  the  strokes 
of  theflaii. 

The  farmer  said,  "  You  may  take  some  of  the  wheat, 
master,  in  your  hand,  and  some  of  the  chaff;  and  then 
you  will  see  the  difference.  The  chaff  was  tiie  outside 
covering."  ji 

'*  And  h^  is  this  wheat  made  into  bread  ^^ 

"  O  master,"  said  the  farmer,  *•  a  great  deal  must  be 
done  to  it  before  it  is  made  into  bread— it  must  go  to 
the  mill  to  be  ground." 

*'  I  should  hke  to  see  the  mill,  mamma,"  said  Frank ; 

but  I  do  not  know  what  he  means  by  to  he  ground.'*'* 
That  you  will  see  when  you  go  to  the  mill." 

"  Shall  we  go  to  the  mill  now,  mamma  ?"  said  Frank. 

"  No,  my  dear,"  said  his  mother ;  "  I  would  rather 
that  you  should  wait  till  some  day  when  your  father 
can  have  time  to  go  with  you  to  the  mill,  because  he 
can  explain  it  to  you  much  better  than  I  could." 

Then  Frank  and  his  mother  thanked  the  farmer  for 
what  he  had  shown  them ;  and  they  had  a  pleasant 
walk  home. 
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**  Ah !  spare  yon  emmet,  rich  in  hoarded  frain  i 
He  liyes  with  pleasure,  and  he  dies  with  pain.** 

Frank  was  always  careful  not  to  hurt  insects,  nor  an^ 
sort  of  animals.  He  liked  to  observe  spiders  in  their 
webs,  aiitf  SuTcarrying  their  white  loUdfe ;  tMrt  he  never 
teased  them ;  even  those  animals  which  he  did  not 
think  pretty,  he  took  care  not  to  hurt.  *■ 

One  evening,  when  he  was  walking  with  his  father 
and  mother,  upon  a  gravel-walk  near  the  house,  he  saw 
several  black  snails.  He  did  not  think  them  pretty 
animals ;  but  whenever  he  came  near  one,  he  took  care 
not  to  tread  upon  it.  He  stooped  down  to  look  at  one 
of  these  black  snaite,  which  was  drawing  in  its  black 
horns. 

**  I  believe,  mamma,'*  said  Frank,  "  that  he  drew  in 
those  horns  because  he  is  afraid  I  am  going  to  hurt  him.^ 

••  Very  Ukely." 
,       '*  But  that  is  foolish  of  the  snail,  mamma,  because, 
you  know,  I  am  not  going  to  hurt  it." 

'*  I  know  that,  Frank ;  but  how  should  the  imail  know 
it?" 

"  He  lies  quite  still — ^he  will  not  put  out  his  black 
horns  again — ^I  will  go  away  and  leave  him,  that  I  may 
not  frighten  him  any  more.  I  should  not  like  to  be 
frightened  myself,  if  I  was  a  snail,"  said  Frank.  So  he 
ran  on  before  his  father  and  mother,  and  left  the  snail ; 
and  he  saw  some  pretty  brown  and  green  moss  upon  a 
bank ;  and  he  asked  his  mother  if  he  might  gather  some 
of  it. 
v- '  She  said,  "  Yes ;"  and  he  climbed  Up  the  bank,  and 
he  gathered  some  of  the  mossT  andfin  the  moss^^at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  he  found  "a  pretty  shell:  it  was  striped 
with  purple,  and  green,  and  straw  colour,  and  white ; 
and  it  was  smooth  and  very  shining.  *  He  got  down 
from  the  bank  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  he  ran  and 
asked  his  mother  if  he  might  keep  this  pretty  shell,  and 
carry  it  into  the  house,  when  he  came  home  from  walk- 

HiiT  mother  looked  at  the  shell  as  Frank  held  it  upon 
the  palm  of  his  hand  \  and  she  told  him  that  he  might 
have  it,  and  that  he  might  carry  it  into  the  house  with 

"*  *  Sir  WiUiam  Jones, 
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him  when,  ha  went  home ;  and  she  told  him  it  was  a 
snail-shell. 

"A  snail-shell, ^amma!^*  said  Frank;  "I  never  saw 
such  a  pretty  ^nail-shell  before :  I  am  glad  I  have  found 
it,  and  I  will  take  care  not  to  break  it. 

Prank  hotA  it  carefully  in  his  hand  during  the  rest  of 
his  walk4  and  lie  often  looked  at  it  to  see  that  it  was 
safe ;  and,  just  as  he  came  near  the  hall  door,  he  opened 
ills  band  and  began  to  count  the  number  of  coloured 
rings  upon  his  snail-shell — "  One,  two,  three,  four,  five 
rings,  mamma,'*  said  Frank;  ^*and  the  rings  seem  to 
wind  round  and  round  the  shell ;  they  are  larger  at  the 
bottom ;  and  they  grow  less,  and  less,  and  less,  as  they 
wind  up  to  the  top." 

"  That  is  called  a  spiral  line,''  ^d  his  father,  pointing 
to  the  line  which,  as  Frank  said,  seemed  to  wind  round 
and  round  the  shell. 
/  As  Frank  was  looking  with  attention  at  the  shell,  he 
felt  something  cold,  clammy,  and  disagreeable,  touching 
his  hand  at  the  bottom  of  the  shell ;  and  with  his  other 
hand  he  was  going  to  Uft  up  the  shell  to  see  what  this 
was ;  but,  when  he  touched  it,  he  found  that  it  stuck  to 
his  hand:  and,  a  few  instants  afterward,  he  saw  the 
snail-shell  seemed  to  rise  up;  and  he  perceived  the 
horns  and  head  of  &  snail  peeping  out  from  beneath  the 
shell.  "  O  mamma !  there  is  a  living  snail  in  this  shell 
— ^look  at  it,"  said  Frank — "  look !  it  has  crawled  out  a 

great  deal  farther  now,  and  it  carries  its  shell  upon  its 
ack:  it  is  very  curious;  but  I  wish  it  was  crawlinff 
anywhere  but  upon  my  hand,  for  I  do  not  like  the  cold 
sticky  feeliiy  of  it." 

Frank  then  was  going  to  shake  the  snail  from  his^ 
hand ;  but  he  recollected  that,  if  he  let  it  fall  suddenly 
upon  the  stone. gtgDs,  he  might  hurt  the  animal,  or  break 
the  pretty  shell;  merefore,  he  did  not  shake  it  off;  fmt 
he  put  his  hand  down  gently  to  the  stone  step,  and  the 
snail  crawled  off  his  h^Qd  upon  the  stone. 

"  Ms^ma,"  said  t^ank,  ''  I  think  the  snail  might  do 
without  that  pretty  shell.  You  gave  the  shell  to  me, 
mamma — may  I  pull  it  off  the  snail's  back  V 

"  My  dear,''  said  his  mother,  "  I  did  not  know  that 
there  was  a  snail  in  that  shell  when  I  said  that  you 
might  have  it— I  would  not  have  given  it  to  vou,  if  I 
had  known  that  there  was  a  snail  withinside  of*^  it-ryou 
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cannot  pull  the  shell  from  the  snail's  back,  without 
hurting  the  animal  or  breaking  the  shell." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  the  animal,"  said  Frank ;  **  and 
I  am  sure  I  do  not  wish  to  break  the  pretty  shell,  so  I 
wiU  not  pull  it — but,  mamma,  I  think  I -had  better  take 
the  snail  and  snail-shell,  both  together,  into  the  hoi|y^ 
and  keep  them  in  my  little  red  box,  mkmma^  what  do 
you  think  V 

"I  think,  my  dear,  that  the  snail  would  not  be  so 
happy  in  your  little  red  box,  as  it  would  be  in  the  open 
air,  upon  the  grass,  or  upon  the  leaves,  which  it  usually 
eats." 

"  But,  mamma,  I  would  give  it  leaves  to  eat  in  the 
little  red  box." 

"  But,  Frank,  you  do  not  know  what  leaves  it  likes 
best  to  eat ;  and,  if  you  do  not  shut  it  up  in  your  red 
box,  it  will  find  the  leaves  for  itself  which  it  loves 
best." 

"  Then,  if  you  do  not  think  it  would  h&  happy  in  my 
red  box,  mamma,  I  will  not  shut  it  up  in  it — I  will  leave 
it  to  go  where  it  pleases,  with  its  own  pretty  shell  upon 
its  back — that  is  what  I  should  like  if  I  was  a  snail,  I 
believe;*' 

He  then  took  the  snail,  and  puit  it  upon  the  grass,  and 
left  it ;  and  he  went  into  the  house  with  his  mother,  and 
she  called  him  into  her  room ;  and  she  took  out  of  her 
bureau'  something,  which  she  held  to  Frank's  ear ;  and 
he  heard  a  noise  like  the  sound  of  water  boiling ;  then 
she  put  into  Prank's  hands  what  she  had  held  to  his 
ear ;  and  he  saw  that  it  was  a  large  shell,  speckled  red, 
and  brown,  and  white;  it  was  so  large  that  his  little 
^^fingers  could  hardly  ^asp  it.  '' 

"  Do  you  like  it  as  well  as  you  did  the  snail-shell  V* 

"  Oh  yes,  a  great  deal  better,  mamma." 

"Then  I  will  give  it  to  you,  my  dear,"  said  his 
mother. 

"  Keep  it,"  said  his  father ;  "  and,  even  if  you  keep 
it  till  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  you  will  feel  pleasure 
when  you  look  at  it ;  for  you  will  recollect  that  your 
mother  was  pleased  with  you  when  she  gave  it  to  you, 
because  you  had  been  good-natured  to  a  poor  uttle 
snail." 
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"  What  was  it,  mamma,"  said  Frank, "  that  papa 
saying  to  you  just  aftegr  you  were  looking  at  the  snail  ?** 

"  I  do  not  recollect,  my  dear." 

"  I  wish  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  try  to  recollect, 
Mamma,  lj>ecauye  it  sounded  veiy  pretty,  and  I  should 
like  to  hear  it  again.  It  seemed  like  something  out  of  a 
book — it  was  something  about  'homed  snadls,  and  var- 
jiished  shells,  and  sliding — ^" 

'*  Do  you  mean, 

*'  *  Slide  here,  ye  hoqied  snails  witl^  vanushed  shells  V  ** 

"  Oh,  y^,  mamma,"  cried  Frank,  "  that  is  what  I 
mean;  but  papa  said  a  great  deal  more  of  it — ^will  you 
say  it  for  me  1" 

"  I  will  repeat  the  lines,  that  you  may  hear  the  agree- 
able sound ;  but  1  do  not  think  that  you  can  imderstaoad 
the  sense  of  them  yet,"  said  his  mother :  and  she  re- 
peated to  hii9  the  following  lines : — 

"  *  Stay  thy  soft  munnuring  vraters,  gentle  rill ; 

Hush,  whispering  winds  ;  ye  rustling  leaves,  be  still ; 
Rest,  silver  butterflies,  your  quivering  wings ; 
Alight,  ye  beetles,  from  your  airy  rings  ;  -  r 

Ye  painted  moths,  four  gold-eyed  plumage  fiirl. 
Bow  your  wide  horas,  your  spiral  trunks  uncurl ; 
Glitter,  ye  glow-worms,  on  your  mossy  beds ; 
Descend,  ye  spiders,  on  your  lengthened  threads ;  » 

Slide  here,  ye  homed  snails  with  varnished  shells  ; 
Ye  bee-uymphs,  listen  in  your  v^^axen  cells.'  "* 

*'  I  do  not  understand  the  last  line,  maiAma,  at  all ;  but 
I  understand  about  the  spiders  coming  down  on  their 
long  threads— I  have  often  looked  at  spiders  doing  that 
—but,  mamma;*  I  never  saw  any  moths  that  had  trunks  f 
I  do  not  think  that  a  moth  could  carry  a  trunk.* 

*•  What  do  you  think  is  meant  by  a  trunk,  my  dearl** 

"  A  sort  of  box." 

**  That  is  one  meaning  of  the  word  trunk — do  you 
know  any  other  meaning  ?" 

"  Yes ;  a  trunk  of  a  tree." 

"  And  did  you  never  see  the  picture  of  the  trunk  of 
an  elephant  V* 

"  Yes,  yes,  mamma ;  I  remember  seeing  that,  and  I 
remember  you  read  to  me  an  account  of  the  elephant ; 
and  you  told  me  that  he  could  curl  up  that  trunk  of  his 
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—but,  mamma,  such  moths  as  I  have  seen  are  little  fly- 
ing' animal^  about  as  large  as  a  butterfly :  they  could 
not  have  sj^  trunks  as  «i9f)haai8  have."        ^ 

"  No,  Iney  have  not :  thejr*  have  not  «ach  large 
trunks." 
**  Will  you  tell  me  what  sorjt  of  trunks  they  have  1" 
"  I  will  show  you,  the  ffirjrt  time  we  see  a  moth." 
"  Thank  you,  mamil^ :  SMid  I  wish  you  could  show 
me  a  glow-worm — I  have  seen  a  beetle — ^but,  mamma, 
will  you  say  that  part  about  the  beetle  again  V 

"  Alight,  ye4i|itles,  from  j^airj  rings.'^ 

-^"  What  does  that  meai^  mamms^V 

*'  Beetles  sometimes  fly  round  aind  round  in  the  air, 
80  as  to  make  the  shape  of  circles-  or  rings  in  the  air ; 
and  alight,  here  means,  come  down  from — alight  upon 
the  ground,  or  settle  upo^  the  ground." 

"  And  silver  ^butterflies,  mamma,  does  not  mean  made 
of  silver,  but  that  the)^  look  shining  like^ silver;  do^s 
not  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear." 

"  But  I  wish  very  much,  mamma,  to  see  the  glow- 
worms 4llat  lie  on  the  mossy  beds.*' 

'*  r%ill  try  if  I  can  And  a  gloi^sworm,  and.i}iow  itl  to 

/ou  this  evening,"  said  his  mothier. 
^n  the  evening,  when  it  was  dusk,  Frank^s  mother 
called  him,  and  bid  him  follow  her  ;  and  she  went  down 
a  lane  that  was  near  their  house,  and  Frank  followed 
her.  She  loAed  from>side  to  side,  on  the  banks  and 
under  the  hed^s,  as  she  walked  along. 

"Are  you  looking  for  a  glow-worm,  mamma?"  said 
Frank;  "it  is  sd^dark  now  that  I  am  Afraid  we  shall 
not  see  it,  unless  it  is  a  great  deal  larger  than  the  com- 
mon worm,  Of  unless  we  had  a  lantern — may  I  go  back 
for  the  little  lantern  that  is  m  the  hall ;  there  is  a  candle 
ready  lighted  in  it,  mamma — nlay  I  go  back  for  it, 
mamma  ?"       -    ^ 

"  No,  my  dear;"  we  shall  not  want  a  lantern,  nor  a 
candle — we  shall  be  more  likely  to  find  a  glow-worm  in 
the  dark  than  if  we  had  a  candle." 

Fffank  was  surprised  at  hearing  his  mother  say  this— 
'*  I  can  always  find  things  better  in  the  light  than  in  the 
dark,"  said  he.  But,  just  as  he  finished  speaking,  he 
saw  a  light  upon  the  bank,  near  the  place  iHiere  his 
mother  was  standing ;  and  abe  called  to  him,  and  saidf 
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^Here  is  a  glow-wonn,  Frank:  come  neanr  to  no^, 

and  you  will  see  it  better."  .^ 

-  Fran]L  kneeled  dQw^  impn  the  banii  beside  lud 
mother ;  and  he  saw  that  tiie  light  seemed  to  come 
.^mlMie  tail  of  a  little  brown  caterpillar. 
•  The  caterpillar  crawled  on  upon  Uie  bank ;  and  the 
light  moved  on  when^erjthe  caterpillar  moved,  and 
stood  still  whenever  it  stooa  stfll. 

Frank's  mother,  while  the  glow-worm  was  standing 
still,  put  her  hai)i4  do^^  upon  tho  bank  close  beside  it ; 
and,  by-and-by,  the  'dkiw-worm  began  to  move  again; 
and  it  crajirled  upon  jfeir  hand^  .   ; 

^  O  mami9a !  take  carV  cried  Frank ;  "  it  will  bum 
you." 

"  No,  ray  dear,  |l  will  not  burn  me,  it  will  not  hurt 
fne,"  said  his  mother :  and  she  held  her  hand  towards 
Frank ;  and  he  saw  the  glow-worm  upon  it. 

^  Shall  I  put  it  in  your  haa^l"  said  his  mother. 

Frank  drew  back^  as  if  he  w^  still  a  ptle  afraid  that 
it  should  bum  him. 

"  My  dear,"  said  his  mother,  "  it  will  not  hurt  you — 
yoU  know  that  I  would  not  tell  you  that  it  would  not 
hurt  you  if  it  would— yoa  know  that  I  told  yo»  the  hot 
meriting  84|aling-wax  wold  scald  you  if  you  let  i#  drop 
upon  your  fingers,  anoit  did— but  I  tell  you  that  the 
light  which  you  see  about  this  animal  will  not  bujm 
you,  as  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  as  the  fire  would.'* 

"  Then  here  is  my  hand,  mamma — put  the  glow-worm 
upon  it,  and  I  will  not  shrink  back  agaiii»"  said  Frank. 

He  found  that  the  light  from  the  glow-worm  did  not 
hmrt  him  in  the  least ;  and  he  «sked  his  mother  how  it 
came  that  this,.-which  looked  so  "much  like  the  flame 
of  a  csmdle,  should  not  bum  him.  .  » 

But  she  answered,  *'  I  cannot  explain  that  to  you, 
my  dear." 

And  when  Frank  had  looked  at  the  ^low-worm  as 
long  as  he'  liked  to  do^o,  his  mother  4esired  him  to  put 
it  again  upon  the  bank,  and  he  did  so ;  and  before  they 
got  home,  Frank  snw  several  other  glow-worms  upon 
the  banks,  and  his  mother  said  to  him,  "  Now  you  know 
the  meaning  of  • 

"  *  Glitter,  ye  glow-worms,  on  your  mossy  beds.'  • 

"  Yes,*^  said  Frank ;  ^^  glitter  means  look  bright,  shine 
— ^thank  you,  ni^raa,  for  shoyring  me  these  glow- 
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worms ;  and,  some  time  or  oth^r,  I  hope  we  shall  see 
the  trunk  of  a  moth." 


The  candles  were  lighted,  and  all  the  wfndow-shulr 
ters  in  the  room  were  shut,  except  the  shutters  of  one 
window,  which  were  left  open  to  let  in  air;  for  it  was  a 
warm  evening. 

Frank^s  mother  was  sitting  upon  a  sofa,  reading ;  and 
Frank  was  kneeling  upon  a  chair  at  the  table  upon 
which  the  candles  stood.  He  .was  looking  at  some 
prints  in  a  book  which  his  motheir  had  lent  to  him. 

Through  the  window,  which  was  open,  there  flew 
into  the  room  a  large  moth — it  flew  towards  the  candle. 

"  O  mamma  b  here  is  a  moth,"  cried  Frank. 

As  he  spoke,  the  moth,  which  had  flown  very  quickly 
round  and  round  the  candle  two  or  these  times,  went 
so  close  to  the  flame  thaft  Frank  thoil(Aiit  it  w^uld  bum 
itself  to  deatUi  aq^^he  ciie^T,  '' OlU  it  "^iUbttrii  itself!" 
and  he  put  his  hand  before  his  eyes,  that  he  might  not 
see  the  moth  bum  itself— but  his  mother  did  not  put  her 
hand  before  her  eyes :  she  got  up  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, and^ut  her  hand  gently  over  the  moth,  and  caught 
it,  and  so  prevented  it  from  buming  itself  in  the  candle. 

**  I  am  glad  you  have  caught  it,  mamma,"  said  Frank ; 
"«nd  the  next  time  I  will  try  to  catch  it  as  you  did ; 
andl  will  not  put  my  hands  before  my  eyes,  because 
that  did  the  moth- no  good." 

His  mother  4hen  covered  the  moth  with  a  glass  tum- 
bler, and  she  put  it  upon  the  table  ;  and  Frank  looked 
through  the  glass,  and  he»8aw  it  plainly. 

When  the  moth  Was  quiet,  Frank's  mother  took  a 
honeysuckle  out  of  her  nosegay ;  and  she  lifted  up  one 
side  of  the  tumbler  a  little  way  from  the  table,  and  sh^ 
squeezed  the  honeysuckle  under  the  tumbler ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  moth  perceived  the  flower  was  near  him, 
he  walked  upon^it,  and  Frank  saw  him  uncurl  what 
is  called  his  tmnk,  or  proboscis  ;  and  he  saw  the  moth 
dip  it  into  part  of  the  flower  of  the  honeysuckle — and 
he  saw  also  what  were  called  the  horns  of  the  moth ; 
and  he  saw  thtt  animal  bow  them  forwards ;  and  he 
said,  '^Now,  mamma,  will  you.  repeat  those  two  lines 
about  the  moth  ag«in  for  meV\ 

**  *  Ye  painted  moths,  your  j[old-eyed  plumage  furl ; 
Ikm  your  wide  libmB,  your  spiral  ^pmks  uncurl.' " 
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'^PatniedP*  said  Franks-**  it  does  not  mean  that  the 
moth  is  painted,  I  suppose,  but  that  it  looks  as  if  it  was 
painted.  .  €ti6l-eyed  plumage,  mamma !  What  does  that 
mean?" 

*^  Plumage  means  feathers,  such  as  you  see  on  birds. 
Look  through  this  glass,"  said  his  mother,  putting  a 
magnifying-glass  into  his  hand. 

^  I  have  looked  through  this  glass  before  at  a  cater- 
piUar,  mamma ;  it  makes  things  look  larger." 

His  mother  lifted  up  the  tumbler  gently ;  and  as  the 
moth  was  settled  upon  the  honeysuckle,  Frank  looked 
through  the.  maffnifyin^glass  at  it. 

*^  Mamma,  it  looks  tery  lare^e :  and  upon  its  wings," 
said  Frank,  '*  I  see  what  look  like  very,  very  smsdl 
feathers."  ^ 

"  That  is  what  is  meant  by  plumage.''^ 

"  But  gold-eytd,  mamma ! — I  see  no  gold  eyes." 

''  Do  yoQ  see  aoAi^  spots  upon  the  wings  1" 

" Dark-tnoWh  spots,  mamma ?"  ;. 

"Yes."  '  *" 

"  They  are  of  the  ^diape  of  eyes ;  and  though  they 
are  not  eyes,  they  are  called  so  from  their  shape.  In 
some  moths  those  spots  are  yellow,  gold-coloured :  and 
then  they  may  be  CBHed-gold-eyed.^^ . 

"  One  thing  more,  mamma,"  said  Prank :  "  What  does 

it  mean  by Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  say  th^ 

first  line  again ;  for  I  do  not  recollect  the  word  that  I 
did  not  understand." 

His  mother  repeated  the  line  again — 

"  *  Ye  paipted  moths,  your  gold-eyed  plumage  furl  ;*  " 

"  Furl,  mamma — furl  is  the  woid  which  I  do  not  un- 
derstand." 

His  mother  showed  him  a  fan,  and  showed  him  what 
is  meant  by  to  furl  and  unfurl  a  fan ;  and  when  the  moth 
closed  and  afterward  spread  its  wings,  she  said,  "  Now 
he  is  furling,  and  now  he  is  unfurling  his  pretty  wings : 
furl  and  wrfurl  are  seamen's  phrases,  and  are  used  met- 
aphorically in  speaking  of  a  fan,  or  of  a  moth's  wings." 

"  Metaphorically !  mamma,"  said  Frank ;  "  1  tjmik 
that  is  a  harder  word  than  furl." 

"  It  is,  my  dear,"  said  his  mother,  "  but'I  will  explain 
itto  you.  When  a  word,  that  properly  belongs  to  one 
kind  of  thing,  is  made  use  of  in  speaking  of  another 
kind  of  thing,  then  it  is  used  metaphoricaUy — as  the  word 
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Jurl^  which  is  propeiiy  used  in  speaking  of  the  'sails  of 
a  ship,  and  metaphorically  in  speaking  of  a  moth^s  wings. 
But  now  I  think  we  have  kept  the  poor  moth  long  enough 
under  this  glass — ^we  will  now  let  him  fly  about  where 
he  pleases."  So  she  took  the  moth,  and  let  him  fly  out 
of  the  window. 

"  Do  you  know,  mamma,"  said  Frank,  ^'  that  I  can  re- 
peat those  two  lines  about  the  moths  1 — I  wish  you. 
would  say  the  other  hues  again  for  me,  that  I  mi^ht 
learn  them  all,  and  then  say  them  to  my  father ;  I  think 
he  would  like  to  hear  me  say  them  after  dinner,  to-mor- 
row, mamma."        ^ 

"I  think  your  father  will  like  to  hear  you  rex)eat 
them  if^jou  understand  them  all,  but  not  otherwise." 

**  I  think  I  do  understand  them  all — every  one  now, 
mamma,  except  something  in  the  last  line  about  bees  in 
their  waxen  cells." 

"  You  never  saw  ahwieycomb,  did  you,  Frank?" 

"  No,  mamma,  never." 

"  When  you  aeh  a  honeycomb,  you  will  know  what  is 
meant  by  the  waxen  cells  in  which  bees  live." 


The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  there  was  part  of  a 
honeycomb  upon  a  plate  on  the  breakfast-table;  and 
Frank's  mother  showed  it  to  him ;  and  she  gave  him 
•ome  honey.  He  liked  the  sweet  taste  of  the  honey : 
and  he  thought  the  honeycomb  was  very  pretty.  His 
mother  gave  him  a  little  bit  of  the  honeycomb,  which 
she  told  him  was  made  of  wax. 

"  It  is  quite  a  different  sort  of  wax  from  sealing-wax, 
mamma,"  said  Frank:  "where  does  this  wax  come 
from,  and  this  pretty  honeycomb,  and  this  sweet  honey  V 

His  mother  told  him  that  she  would  show  him  where 
they  all  came  from,  when  she  had  finished  eating  her 
breakfast  And,  after  breakfast  was  over,  she  took 
Frank  with  her  to  a  cottage,  belonging  to  an  old  woman 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  old  jffflB^Tl  ^^^  sitting  at  her  door,  turning  a 
amaU  i^jg^veryquickly  jjyjyftjj,  which  Frank's  mother 
toldiiim  was  called  a  spinmng- wheel. 

Th#  old  w#man  pushed  her  spinning-wheel  on  one 
aide,  and  got  up,  as  soon  as  they  came  to  thf  door. 

"Thank  you  for  the  good  honey  you  seiit  us,  Mrs. 
Wheeler*"  said  Frank's  mother* 
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"  You  are  heartily  welcome,  nia*ain,  I^  sure,**  said 
the  old  woman;  "but  it  wias  not  I  that  sent  it;  it  was 
my  grandson  sent  it  to  you — George !  George !  are  you 
there  t" 

A  little  boy  came  running  to  the  door :  and  he  smiled 
when  he  saw  Frank,  and  Frank  smiled  when  he  saw 
him ;  for  he  recollected  that  this  was  the  same  boy  to 
whom  he  had  returned  the  nuts  which  he  had  found 
dropped  near  the  stile — ^the  same  boy  who  had  brought 
him  back  his  ripe  bunch  of  cherries. 
^"  Thank  you  for  the  honey  you  sent  us,"  said  Frank's 
mother  to  this  boy ;  "  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  let  us 
look  at  your  beehive  1 — I  hear  that  you  have  a  glass 
beehive."  • 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  have,"  said  the  boy ;  **  and  if  you  will 
be  pleased  to  come  with  me  into  the  garden,  I  will  show 
it  to  you — I  have  a  glass  beehive,  and  I  have  a  straw 
beehive. y^  * 

Frank  and  his  mother  followed  the  boy,  who  ran 
across  a  narrow  passage,  which  went  straight  through 
the  house ;  and  he  opened  a  low  gate,  and  took  them 
into  a  small  garden.  The  paths  were  narrow ;  and  he 
said  to  Frank,  **  Take  care  that  you  do  not  prick  your- 
self against  the  gooseberry-bushes,  as  I  do  when  I  am 
in  a  hurry  to  get  oy." 

Frank  took  care  not  to  prick  himself;  and  the  bcff 
pointed  to  his  beehives,  and  said,  "  There  are  my  bee- 
hives, and  there  are  my  bees." 

"  Did  bees  make  that  straw  basket  1"  said  Frank. 

The  boy  laughed  so  much  at  this  question,  Ihat  he 
could  make  no  answer ;  but  Frank's  mother  answered, 
*'  No,  my  dear ;  the  bees  did  not  make  that  straw  bas- 
ket ;  that  was  made  by  men :  but  go  and  look  in  through 
the  little  pane  of  glass  in  that  wooden  box,  and  you  will 
see  what  bees  make." 

"  Do  not  you  know,"  said  the  little  boy,  "  what  bees 
maket  I  thought  everybody  knew  that  bees  make 
honey  and  wax." 

"  How  can  they  make  honey  1  "What  do  they  make  it 
of  1"  said  Frank. 

"  They  collect  it ;  they  get  it  from  flowers,"  answered 
his  mother;  and  she  said  to  the  boy,  **Mav  I  gather 
this  honeysuckle?"  touching  a  honeysuckle  which 
grew  in  an  aifoour  close  beside  the  place  where  she 
stood. 
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^Yes,  and  welcome,  ma'am,"  said  the  boy;  '^that 
honeysuckle  is  mine :  grandmother  gave  it  to  me.''  . 

When  Frank's  mother  had  gathered  the  honeysnckley 
she  pulled  off  a  part  of  the  flower ;  and  she  held  that 
end  of  the  flower  which  grew  next  the  stalk  to  Frank's 
mouth,  and  she  bid  him  suck  it. 

He  sucked  it. 

'*  It  has  a  sweet  taste  like  honey,"  said  ^rank.  **  Is 
that  the  reason  the  flower  is  called  honeysuckle,  m«tn* 
mal" 

**  Yes,  my  dear,  I  believe  it  is." 

"  And  have  all  flowers  honey  in  them,  manuna  t** 

**I  do  not  know,  my  dear;  but  I  know  that  some 
flowers  have  more  honey  in  them  than  others." 

"  And  how  do  bees  get  honey  from  flowers  V       ^ 

'*  Look,  and  you  may  see  a  bee  now  settUng  npbn 
that  honeysuckle  in  the  arbour :  you  will  see  all  that  I 
have  seen,  if  you  use  your  own  little  eyes." 

Frank  used  his  own  little  eyes :  and  he  saw  that  the 
bee  stretched  out  his  proboscis,  or  trunk,  and  put  it 
down  into  the  flower,  then  drew  it  back  again,  and  flew 
to  another  part  of  the  flower,  settled  again,  and  again  * 
put  down  its  proboscis,  drew  it  back,  and  put  it  to  its 
mouth. 

"  I  fancy,  mamma,  the  bee  sucks  the  honey,  which  it 
|[ets  in  the  flower,  from  its  proboscis,  every  time,  it  puts 
It  to  its  mouth — but  I  am  not  sure,  because  I  do  not  see 
the  honey." 

"  You  are  very  right  not  to  say  that  you  are  sure  of 
it,  as  you  do  not  see  it ;  but  I  believe  that  the  bee  does, 
as  you  say,  draw  the  honey  from  flowers  with  that  pro- 
boscis ;  and  then  he  puts  ths  honey  into  his  mouth,  aift 
then  swallows  the  honey.  With  a  good  magnifyin^- 
glass,  you  might  see  that  the  proboscis  of  the  bee  is 
rough,  and  you  might  see  the  little  drops  of  honey  stick-*  . 
ing  to  it.  The  bee  gets  but  one  or  two  very  small  drops 
of  honey  from  one  flower." 

"  What  a  great  deal  of  work  it  must  be,  then,  for  the 
bees  to  collect  as  much  honey  as  I  ate  this  morning  at 
breakfast !  But,  mamma,  does  this  bee  swallow  all  the 
honey  it  gets  from  this  flower  V 

''  Y  es,  the  bee  swallows  it ;  it  keeps  the  honey  in  a 
little  bag,  and  the  be9  has  the  power  of  forcing  it  up 
again  from  this  bag,  whenever  it  pleases.  UsuaUy,  the 
bee  carries  the  honey  home  to  the  hive,  and  puts  it  in 
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the  little  waxen  cells ;  such  as  those  you  saw  in  the 
honeycomb  UM^y  at  breakfast.** 

**  And  where  do  the  bees  get  the  wax,  mamma,  of 
which  they  make  the  cells  in  the  honeycomb  t" 

**  I  am  not  sure,  my  dear,  what  that  wax  is — I  believe 
that  it  is  made  partly  of  farina  which  the  bees  collect 
from  the  flowers,  and  partly  of  some  sticky  substance 
in  the  stomachs  of  bees.  Some  time  or  other  you  will 
read  the  accoimts  which  have  been  written  of  l>ees,  and 
then  you  i^ll  judge  for  yourself.*' 

Fraiik  looked  through  the  glass  pane  into  the  bee- 
hive ;  but  he  said,  that  the  bees  crowded  so  close  to  one 
another,  that  he  could  not  see  what  they  were  doing. 

His  mother  told  him  that  some  other  day  she  would 
bring  him  again  to  see  the  bees  at  work,  and  that,  by 
degrees,  pertmps  he  would  distinguish  them,  and  see 
what  they  were  doing. 

When  Frank  went  home,  he  said,  "  Now,  mamma, 
that  I  know  what  is  meant  by  the  bees  in  their  waxen 
cells,  may  I  learn  those  lines,  and  will  you  repeat  them 
to  me  1" 

^  It  is  troublesome  to  me,  my  dear,*'  said  his  mother, 
**  to  repeat  them  so  often  over ;  but  here  is  a  book  in 
which  you  can  read  them  yourself;  and  you  may  now 
learn  them  by  rote  if  you  like  it." 


Frank  read  the  lines  oyer  and  over,  and  tried  to  learn 
them  by  rote ;  and  at  last  he  could  repeat  them,  as  he 
thought,  perfectly ;  and  one  day,  after  dinner,  he  went 
to  his  father,  and  told  him  that  he  could  repeat  some 
pieuy  lines  to  him  if  he  would  give  him  leave. 

'*  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  them,  Frank,"  said  his  father ; 
"begin  and  repeat  them."  So  Frank  repeated  them, 
without  making  any  mistakes;  and,  when  he  had  re- 
peated them,  his  father  asked  him  several  questions 
about  them,  to  try  whether  h^  \mderstood  them ;  and 
his  father  was  pleased  to  find  that  he  really  did  under- 
stand i  and  Frank  told  him  that  his  mother  had  been  so 
good  as  to  show  him  a  glow-worm,  and  a  moth,  and  a 
beehive;  and  that  she  had  explained  to  him  all  the 
words  in  the  lines  which  he  did  not  at  first  understand. 

"  I  am  glad,  my  dear,"  said  his  father,  "  that  you  have 
had  so  much  amusement,  and  that  yon  have  had  the 
perseverance  to  learn  any  thing  well  that  you  begin  to 
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learn.  But  pray  tell  me  why  you  have  been  contuui- 
ally  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  the  left'  sleeve  of  your 
coat  while  you  have  been  talking  to  m^,  and  while  you 
were  repeating  these  verses  V* 

'•  I  do  not  know,  papa,"  said  Frank,  laughing ;  **  only 
I  remember,  that,  when  I  was  getting  the  verses  by 
rpte,  and  saying  them  by  myseli^  i  first  began  buttoning 
and  imbutt0iiing  this  sleeve,  and  th^n  I  could  not  say 
the  verses  so  well  without  doing  that."  ^        »• 

"  And  do  you  not  remember,  Frank,"  saidllis  mother, 
'*  that  I  spoke  to  you  several  times,  and  told  you  that  I 
was  afraid  you  would  get  a  trick,  a  habit  of  buttoning 
and  unbuttoning  that  sleeve  of  yours,  if  you  did  not  take 
care  1" 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  said  Frank ;  '^  and  I  §]topped  when- 
ever you  spoke  to  me,  and  whenever  I  remembered  it : 
but  then  I  found  myself  doing  it  again  without  thinking 
of  it ;  and  now,  whenever  I  am  trying  to  recollect  any 
thing,  I  cannot  recollect  it  half  so  well  without  button- 
ing and  unbuttoning  my  sleeve.^' 

'*  Give  me  your  right  hand,"  said  his  father. 

Frank  gave  his  hand  to  his  father. 

*'  Now,"  said  his  father, ''  repeat  those  lines  to  me 
once  more." 

Frank  began — 

"  *  Stay  thy  soft-munnuring  waters,  gentle  rill ; 
Hush,  whisporing  win(]^— ' " 

But  here  he  twitched  his  hand  which  his  father  held 
fast — 

"  *  Hush,  whispering  winds — *  " 

**  Father,  I  cannot  say  it  -While  you  hold  my  hand.** 
His  father  let  go  his  hand. 

Frank  immediately  buttoned  and  unbuttoned  bis 
sleeve,'  and  then  repeated  very  fluently — 

"  *Hush,  whispering  ]find8 ;  ye  rustling  leaves,  be  still ; 
Rest,  silver  butterflies — * " 

But  here  his  father  caught  hold  of  his  right  hand ;  and 
he  could  get  no  further. 

"  My  dear,"  said  his  father,  "  it  would  be  very  incon- 
venient to  you  if  your  paemory  was  to  depend  iqpon 
your  button ;  for  you  see  that  I  can  make  you  forget  all 
you  have  to  say  in  an  instant,  by  only  catching  hold  of 
your  hand," 
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*~  "  But,  then,  papa,  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  not  to 
catch  hold  of  my  hand,*^  said  Frank,  **  you  would  hear 
how  well  I  could  repeat  the  hues." 

•'  It  is  of  little  consequehce,"  said  his  father, "  whether 
you  repeat  these  lines  to-day  or  to-morrow ;  but  it  is 
of  great  consequence  that  you  should  not  learn  foolish, 
awkward  tricks ;  therefore,  I  beg  you  will  not  say  them 
to  me  again,  till  you  can  hold  yourself  perfectly  still 
whi}e  you  are  repeating  them.'^  * 


Frank's  father  and  mother  went  out  to  walk,  and 
Frank  went  with  them.  '*  Oh,  I  am  glad  you  .are  going 
this  way,^^  said  Frank,  *'  because  now  I  shall  see  the 
swing." 

His  father  had  had  a  swing  put  up  between  two  trees. 
Frank  had  seen  it  from  the  window  of  the  room  in  which 
he  slept ;  but  he  had  never  yet  been  close  to  it,  and  he 
wished  very  mudh  to  see  it,  and  to  swing  in  it. 

When  he  came  up  to  it,  he  foimd  that  there  was  a 
soft  cushion  fastened  to  the  middle  of  the  rope  of  which 
the  swing  was  made. 

One  end  of  the  rope  was  tied  round  the  trunk  of  a 

-large  ash-tree,  and  the  other  end  of  the  rope  was  tied 

round  the  trunk  of  an  oak  that  was  opposite  to  the  ash. 

The  rope  was  tied  towards  the  top  of  the  trees ;  and 
some  of  the  branches  of  the  trees  were  cut  away,  so 
that  the  rope  could  swing  backwards  and  forwards  with- 
out catching  in  any  thing. 

The  cushion,  which  made  the  seat  of  the  swing,  hung 
so  near  the  ground  that  Frank  could  reach  it ;  and  he 
asked  his  father  whether  he  might  sit  upon  it. 

His  father  told  him  that  h^  might :  and  he  said,  "  Take 
'  hold  of  the  cord  on  each  side  of  you,  and  hold  it  fast, 
and  your  mother  and  1  will  swing  you." 

Frank  jumped  up  on  the  cushion  directly,  and  seated 
himself,  imd  took  hold  of  the  cord  on  each  side  of  him, 
i^ith  each  of  his  hands. 

"  You  must  take  care  not  to  let  go  the  cord  while  we 
are  swinging  you,"  said  his  father,  "  or  perhaps  you  vnll 
tumble  out  of  the  swing  and  be  hurt— hold  up  your  feet, 
that  they  may  not  touch  the  ground." 

**  I  will  not  let  go,  papa :  I  will  hold  fast,"  said  Frank : 
and  his  father  and  mother  began  to  swing  him  back- 
wards and  forwards :  he  liked  it  very  much ;  but  it  was 
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a  sharp  evening  in  autumn,  aftid  his  father  and  mother 
did  not  like  to  stand  still  long  to  swing  him. 

"  When  you  haye  had  twenty  more  swings  backward^ 
and  forwards,  we  will  stop,  Frank,"  said  his  father.     &|p 
fVank  began  to  count  the  swings ;  an4  while  he  was  '    j 
counting,  a  leaf  fell  from  the  tree,  and  put  him  out ;  and     J 
he  tried  to  recollect  whether  the  last  number  of  jiwings     i 
he  had  eoimted  to  himself  was  six  or  seV^ ;  and  the 
moment  he  began  to  tr^  to  recollect  this,  he  let  gQ  the     ^ 
cord  with  his  right  hand ;  for  he  was  going  to  button  and 
.unbutton  his  sleave,  as  he  hai^the  habit  of -doing  when 
he  was  trying  to  recollect  any  thing.  ,    .        ' 

The  mpment  he  let  go  the  cord,  he  twisted  a  little  in 
th§  seat,  and  could  notcatch  the  cord  again ;  and  he  fell 
oirt  of  the  swing. 

He  fell  on  the  grass,  and  he  hurt  his  ankle,  but  not 
much.  '  ■=        .    *     * 

'*  It  is  well  you  were  not  more  hurt^^*  said  his  father* 
"  If  we  had  been  swinging  yon  higher,  and  if  yon  had 
fallen  upon  the  gravel- walk  instead  of  on  the  grass,  you 
might  have  been  very  much  hurt.  i/Ly  dear,  why  did 
you  let  go  the  cordt**  -.    "'  \ 

"  Papa,"  said  Frank,  **  because  I  was  trying  to  pec* 
ollect  whether  it  was  six  swings  or  seven  that  I  had ' 
had." 

"  Well,  and  could  not  you  recollect  that  without  let- 
ting go  the  cord  1"      . , 

"No,  papa — the  tMng  was— that  I  was,  I  believe, 
going  to  button  my  sleeve — I  wish  I  had  not  that  trick." 
•"  You  may  cure  yourself  of  it,  if  you  take  pains  to  do 
so,"  said  his  father.  • 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  said  Frank :  *"  my  ankle  is  not  very 
much  hurt,  however.  Papa,  will  you  put  me  into  the 
swing  again,  and  I  think  I  shall  take  more  care  not  to 
let  go  the  cord  now — ^you  know  I  hare  not  had  all  my 
twent)^  swings,  papa." 

"  No:  you  have  had  but  eight,"  said  his  father;  **  but 
I  am  afraid,  that  if  I  were  U>  put  yo6  into  the  swing 
again,  and  if  you  were  to  begin  counting  again,  if  you 
should  not  be  able  to  recollect  the  number,  you  would 
let  go  the  cord  to  button  your  sleeve,  and  yon  would 
slip  out  of  the  swing  again." 

"No,  papa,"  said  Frank,  "I  think  this  is  the  very 
thing  that  would  cure  me  of  that  trick,  because  that  I 
do  not  like  to  tumble  down  and  hurt  myself;  and  I  think 
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I  should  take  care,  and  count,  and  recollect^  without 
ittoning  or  unbuttoning  this  sleeve — ^may  I  try,  papat** 
His*  father  shook  hands  with  him,  llnd  said,  *'  I  am 
gl^  to  see  that  you  can  bear  a  little  pain,  and  that  you 
wish  to  cure  yourself  of  this  loohsn  trick — jump,  mj 
boy,"  said  his  father:  and  Frank  sprung  up,  acul  his 
father  ^datedhim  in  the  swing  againv 
'  He  counfee<(  and  held  fast  by  the  rope,  this  tune ;  and 
just. when  he  was  come  to  ttte  eighteenth  swing,  his 
father  said  to  him^  "  Can  you  recollect  the  last  number 
you  counted,  without  leltting  go'  the  rofto^to  button  your  * 
sleere  1"  4. 

"  Yes,  papa,"  said  Frank,  "  I  can :  it  was  seventeen." 
'*  And  you  have  had  two  swings  since  I  spoke  last ; 
how  many  does  that  make  V 

Frank  was  iust  going^  le^o  the  cord  to  button  his 
sleeve ;  but  he  recollected  his  former  tumble — ^he  held 
fi^t ;  and»<  after  .thinking  for  ^an  instant,  i^swered, 
''  Seventeen  SMrings  and  two-  swings*  make  nineteen 
swings." 

His  father  then  ga^e  him  one  good  swing  more,  and 
thsn  hfled  him  out ;  aild  his  mother  kissed  him. 

The  next  day  his  father  was  going  from  home  ;  and 
when  he  took  feave  of  Frank,  Frank  asked  him  if  there 
-was  any  thing  jaie  could'  do  for  him  while  he  was  away. 
**  May  I  dust  the  books  in  ^cour  study,  papa  ?  I  can  do 
that,"  taid  Frank. 

"  I  would  rather,  my  dear,"  said*his  father,  **  that  you 
should,  while  I  am  away,  learn  to  repeat  the  lines  which 
you  got  by  heart,  without — " 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  papa;  I  will  try  if  I  can." 
His  father  went  awayt^and  Frank,  after  he  was  gone, 
asked  his  mothe'r  if  she  W9uld  take  him  to  the  swing,  and 
swing  him,  and  let  him  try  whether  he  could  re6ollect 
some  of  the  verges  while  he  was  swinging ;  "  For  th0n, 
you  know,  mamma,  I  cannot  move  my  hands  without 
tumbling  out ;  and,  I  shall  tdtke  care." 

But  his  fnothor  %aid  thaf  she  did  not  choose  to  swing 
him  while  his  father  was  away ;  and  Fr^k  soon  after- 
ward said,  "  Will  you  be  so  good,  then,  mamma,  as  to 
cut  off  tois  buttonf'^cuid  ts  sew  up  this  buttonhole  for 
me  ?  and  then  I  cannot  button  and  unbutton  it." 

His  mothsr  cut  off  the  button,  and  sewed  up  the  but- 
tonhole ;  and  several  times,  when  he  was  trying  to  re- 
peat the  lines,  he  felt  for  the  button  and  buttonhole; 
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but  when  he  found  that  the  button  was  gone,  and  that 
he  could  not  put  his  finger  into  the  buttonhole,  he  by 
.     degrees  left  off  Teeling  for  them. 

His  father  stayed  §way  si  week ;  and  in  this  ti|iie 
l^ank  quite  cured  himself  of  the  foolish  trick  which  he 
had  had,  and  he  repeated  the  lines  to  himself,  while  he 
held  his  hands  quite  still. 

He  asked  his  mother  to  sew  on  the  button  again,  atnd 
to  open  the  buttonhole, "the  day  his  father  came  home; 
and  she  did  so. 

And  when  biis  father  came  home,  and  after  he  had 
said,  "  How  do  you  do,  falher  ?"  Frank  cried,  "  May  I ' 
say  the  Mnes  now,  father  ?^ 
V*  Yes,  my  dear." 

He  stood  opposite  to  his  father,  held  his  hands  per- 
fectly sliU,  ana  repeated  yie  lines  without  making;  a  sin- 
gle mistake. 

His  fa|her  was  pleaifed ;  aad  he  desired  the  servant, 
who  was  bringfng  some  things  of  his  out  of  the  chaise 
in  which,  he  came,  to  give  him  a  book  that  was  in  the 
front  pocket  of  the  chaise. 
-■  The  book  was  Bewick's  History  of  Quadrupeds:  it 
^  had  very  pretty  prints  in  it.  Frank's  father  wrote  in  ^ 
blank  page  at  the  beginning  of  it — 

"  This  book  was  given  to  Frank,  October  the  27/ A,  1798, 
by  his  father,  as  a  mark  of  his  Jather''s  approbation  for  his 
having,  at  six  years  old,  curednimself  of  a  foolish  habits 

^         "  Read  that,  if  you  can,  Frank,"  said  his  father. 

Frank  'could  not  read  all  the  words,  for  he  was  not 
used  to  read  \^riting ;  but  his  iHother  read  it  to  him. 

And  Frank  liked  the  printi^  in  this  book  very  much ; 
and  hb  said,  "Shall  I  read  all  that  is  in  the  boo]^  ' 
papal"  *  ' 

"  Read  only  what  you  fean  understana,  and  what  en- 
tertains you  in  it,  my  dear,|^  said  his  fatlPBr. 


Frank  was  kneeling  upon-  tlip  chair  beside' the  table 
upon  which  his  mother  was  writing.  He  was  looking 
at  the  printsMn  his  Bewick ;  and  every  minute  he  ex- 
claimed, **  O  mamma,  look  at  this  ! — mamma,  here  is  a 
very  pretty  print !    Only  look  8t  this  ote,  mamma — the 
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old,  old  man,  going  over  a  narrow  bridge,  and. his  dog 
leading  him — ^he  is  a  blind  man,  I  suppose ;  and  the 
wind  has  blown  his  hat  off,  and  it  is.  raining  very  hard 
— ^pray  look,  mamma !" 

-  His  mother  put  down  her  pen ;  and  she  looked  at  the 
print,  which  she  said  was  very  pretty. 

"  But  now,  Frank,"  added  she,  •*  do  not  interrupt  me 
any  more." 

Frank  was  silent  after  this ;  but,  whenever  he  turned 
over  a  new  leaf,  he  put  down  both  his  elbows  upon  the 
table  to  look  at  the  new  print ;  and  he  shook  the  table 
80  that  his  mother  could  not  write :  wherefore  she  at 
last  desired  him  to  take  hiflfi>ook  to  another  table. 

He  did  so ;  but  he  said  that  he  could  not  see  netariy 
80  well  as  when  he  was  nearer  to  the  light. 

"  If  you  had  not  disturbed  me,"  said  his  mother,  "  I 
should  not  have  sent  you  away  from  this  table.  You 
should  consider  what  is  agreeable  to  others,  or  they  will 
not  consider  what  is  agreeable  to  yqu." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Frank,  •**  if  you  tidU  let  me  come 
back  to  the  table  where  you  are  sitting,  I  will  take  care 
not  to  shake  the  t^Ue." 

His  mother*  told  Frank  that  hq  might  come ;  and  he 
took  care  not  to  shake  the  table. 

A  little  while  af^r  this,  he  was  trying  to  draw  the  old 
man  going  over  the  bfidg^.  Pompey,  a  Uttle  dog  that 
was  in  the  room,  jumpetfup  suddenly  behind  Frank's 
chair,  and  shook  the  ta^. 

"  Fy !  Pompey !  fy ! — down !  down !"  cried  Frank— 
**  I  don't  like  you,  Pompey,  at  all." 

"  Why  don't  you  like  Pompey  V  said  Frank's  mother 
— "  you  generally  are  very  form  of  him." 

"  Yes,  mamma,  so  I  am  fond  of  him,  generHly ;  but  I 
don't  like  him  now,  because  he  shook  me,  and  hindered 
ine  dra^ng*  Oh,  Pompey !  Pompey !  again  you  gave 
my  elbow  a*ffreat  shake*-4ook,  mamma,  just  as  I  was 
drawing  \he  old  man's  nose,  he  shook  me." 

"Who?  the  old  man  V 

"  No,  mamma,  but  Pompey.  Just  as  I  was  drawing 
the  old  man's  nose,  Pompey  shook  me,  and  made  me 
make  ike  old  man's  nose  as  large  as  his  whole  head — 
Oh,  Pompey !  you  have  spoiled  my  old  mto'entirely— 
bat  ril  rub  out  his  nose,  and  draw  it  over  again." 

Just  as  Frank  had  finished  drawing  "the  old  man's 
nose  over  again^  the  dqg  shook  him  a^n :  and  Frank 
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was  angry.  "  Don't  shake,  Pompey— I  have  bid  you 
several  timeft  not  to  shake,  and  still  you  go  on  shaking 
— ^naughty  Pompey !  Why  don't  you  do  as  you  are  bid  ?" 

"Perhaps  the  dog  does  not  understand  you,"  said 
Frank's  mother. 

".Well,  but  it  is  very  disagreeable  that  he  should 
shake  the  table.    1  don't  like  him  at  all  to-night" 

Here  Frank  began  struggling  with  Pompey.  PompoF 
had  his  fore  paws  upon  the  table,  and  Frank  was  trying 
to  drag  him  back  by  the  hind  legs ;  but  all  this  strug- 
gling shook  the  table  very  much. 

"  Frank,  I  don't  like  either  you  or  Pompey,  jjow," 
^aid  Frank's  mother,  "  because  you  both  of  you  diw^ 
4he  table,  so  that  I  cannot  write.    Look,  here  is  ajt  O 
that  is  as  crooked  as  your  old  man's  m>se." 

"J  am  very  sorry,  mamma,"  said  Frank ;  "  but  will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  put  Pompey  out  of  the  room ;  and 
then  we  shall  all  be  quiet  and  happy.  You  know  yoa 
sent  me  to<  another  table  when  I  was  troublesome ;  and 
now  if  you  put  Pompey  ou^of  the  room,  he  cannot  be 
troublesome  to  us  any  more." 

'*  Very  true,"  said  his  mother;  and  she  put  Pompey 
out  of  the  room.  • 

•*  I  am  glad  he  is  gone,"  cried  Frank ;  "  now  I  can 
draw  nicely." 

"  And  now  I  can  write  nicely,"  said  his  inother. 

"  Mamma,  are  you  gla4  when  I  go  out  of  the  room  ' 
after  I  have  been  troublesome,  as  we  are  now  that  we 
have  got  rid  of  Pompey  t" 

"Yes." 

"  But  wh^n  I  am  not  troublesome,  you  are  not  glad 
when  I  go  out  of  Ihe  rcMA^V 

"  No ;  I  am  glad  to  have  you  with  me  when  you  are 
not  troublesome." 

"  And  you  are  more  glad  to  have  me  with  you  when 

I  am  useful  to  you,  as  1  was  yesterday,  when  I  helped 

you  to  cut  open  the  leaves  of  those  new  books  wluch 

-you  wanted  to  read.    You  liked  me  very  much  then, 

when  yoHt«Bid  I  was  useful  to  you."  '^ 

"  Yes ;  people  like  those  that  are  useful  to  them."     ' 

"  And  I  like  to  be  liked,  mamma,  by  you  more  than 
by  anybody,  so  I  will  try  always  to  be  as  useful  to  you 
as  I  can.  I  can  be  useiuJ  to  you  now,  mamma,  if  yo^ 
will  give  me  le«ve."   ^ 

"  I  will  giv^  you  leave,  and  welcome,  Prank,"  sai4 
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his  mother,  smiling.  So  Frank  went  for  a  little  bit  of 
wood  which  his  father  had  given  to  him ;  Jipd  he  cut  it 
with  his  knife  into  the  shape  of  a  wedge ;  -tod  he  put 
this  wedge  under  one  of  the  legs  of  the  table,  which 
was  shorter  than  the  other  legs ;  and  the  tal^e  was  now 
much  steadier  thaii  it  was  before. 

'*  Now,  mammal"  said  Frank,  "  try  to  shake  the  table, 
aad  you  will  feel  how  steady  it  is.  I  can  put  my  elbow 
u^n  it  now  without  shaking  it ;  ixkd  I  dare  say,  even 
Ppmpey  would  not  shake  it  if  he  was  to  leap  up  as  he 
did  just  now.    Is  not  my  wedge  useful,  mamma  V* 

**  Ybb  ;  thank  you  for  it,  my  dear." 
*fl^Bd  now,  mamma,  may  I  open  the  door  and  let 
poof.  Pompey  in  again,  for  he  cannot  easily  shake  us ' 
now  ?••  X 

Fraljk^s  mother  told  him  that  he  might  let  Pompey 
iu  again ;  and  when  Frank  opened  the  door,  he  saw 
Pompey  sitting  upon  his  hind  legs,  holding  something 
up  in  his  fore  paws. 

'*  O  mamma,  it  is  my  gToy/i,"  cried  Frank;  "the  glove 
that  I  lost  yesterday.  Useful  Pompey !  I  Uke  you  for 
finding  my  glove.  Useful  Pompey !  Come  in,  useAU 
Pompey !" 


OifB  evening  at  tea-time  thei^  was  a  sAnall  plumcake 
upon  a  plate  on  tlie  tea-table ;  and  there  waJs  a  knife  be- 
side the  plate.  Fraiik's  father  and  mother,  and  two  of  * 
his  broth^,  were  sitting  round  the  table ;  his  mother 
was  be^flnning  to  pour  out  the  tea ;  and  she  called  to 
Frank,  and  said  to  him,  /*My40ar,  cut  this '  plumcake 
into  five  pieces  for  us ;  and  take  care  that  you  make  all 
the  pieces  of  the  same  size,  for  your  father,  and  your 
two  brothers,  and  yourself,  and  me ;  and  give  us  each  a 
just  share." 

Frank  began  to  cut  the  cake ;  but,  by  mist^e,  he 
divided  it  into  six  parts  instead  of  into  five. 

•' Mamma,"  said  he,  "what  shall  I  do  witfti  thia  MJ  ^.C^a.  jl 
I  have  .five  without  it ;  one  for  you,  and  one  for  my  \ 
father,  and  one  for  my  brother  Edward,  and  one  for  my 
brother  Harry,  and  one  for  myself.    What  shall  I  do 
with  this  bit  that  is  left  1" 

•*  What  is  it  most  just  to  do  with  it  ?"  ■ 

*\l  think  I  had  better  keep  it  myself,  mamma,  be- 
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cause  it  belongs  to  nobody ;  and  I  should  hare  it  for  the 
trouble  of  cutting  the  cake  for  everybodj'." 

"  No,"  said  his  brother  Henry,  "  I  do  not  think  thai 
would  be  just,  because  then  you  wouM  be  rewarded  for 
making  a  mistake ;  if  you  had  cut  the  cake  righUy, 
there  would  not  be  this  bit  to  spare." 

*•  Well,"  said  Frank,  "  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  just 
that  I  should  have  it ;  but  who,  then,  shall  I  give  it  t^l 
I  will  give  it  to  you,"^  mamma,  because  I  like  to  give  it 
to  you  best.  No,  I  will  give  it  to  papa,  because  he  likes 
plumcake  better  than  you  do.    Stay,  I  will  give  it  to 

Sou,  good  Henry,  because  you  mended  my  kite  for  me. 
[o,  indeed,  I  must  give  it  to  poor  Edward,  becaoke 
•he  had  no  cherry-pie  to-day  at  dinner." 

**  But,"  said  his  mother,  "  what  riffht  have  you, 
Frank,  to  give  this  bit  of  cake  to  poor  Edward,  because 
he  had  no  cherry- pig  to-day  at  dinner ;  or  to  good 
Henry,  because  he  mended  your  kite  ?  or  to  your  father, 
because  he  loves  plumcake  better  than  I  do ;  or  to  me, 
because  you  like  wT'give  It  to  me  1  What  right  have 
you  to  give  it  to  any  of  us  V 

*<  Mamma,  you  said  that  I  was  to  give  each  of  you 
your  just  share ;  and  T thought  I  was  to  be  judge." 

'*  Remember,  that  I  desired  you  to  divide  the  cake 
into  five  piSces,  all  of  the  same  size ;  you  were  to  judge 
about  the  size  of  the  pieces ;  and  you  were  to  take  care 
that  we  have  Mbch  our  just  shares;  but  you  are  going 
to  give  one  of  us  twice  as  much  as  any  of  the  others.*' 

*'I  cannot  make  the  pieces  the  right  size  now, 
mamm^*' 

**  Buf  you  can  give  us  each  equal  quantities  bf  cake, 
cannot  you  1"  ,         •  ' 

"How,  mamma?" 

«*  Think— HPrhen  you  are  trusted  to  divide  any  thing, 
you  must  take  the  trouble,  Mr.  Judge,  to  consider  how 
it  is  to  be  done  fairly." 
^'  Frank  took  the  trouble  to  think ;  and  he  then  cut  the 
spare  bit  of  cake  in^o  five  equal  parts ;  and  he  put  them 
parts  by  t||e  side  pf  the  five  large  pieces  of  cake ;  add 
he  gave  one  of  the  large  pieces  and  one  of  the  little 
pieces  to  each  person ;  and  he  then  said,  '^  I  believe  I 
nave  divided  the  cake  Tairly  now."  Everybody  pres* 
ent  said  "  Yes  /"  and  everybody  looked  carefully  at  each 
of  the  shares ;  .and  there  appeared  exactly  the  ssxit^ 
quantity  inTea^h  share.    &q  each  person  took  his  f>oD^ 
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tion ;  andt  all  were  satisfied.    Justice  satisfies  every- 
body/ 

^*  My  dear  Frank,"  said  his  mother,  **  as  you  have  di- 
vided the  cake  so  faiiiy,  let  us  see  how  you  will  divide 
the  sugaf  that  was  upon  the  top  of  the  cake,  and  which 
is  now  broken  and  crumbled  to  pieces  upon  the  plate. 
We  aU  like  that  sugar;  divide  it  equaUy  among  us." 

"  But  this  Vill  be  very  difficult  to  do,  mamma,"  said 
Frank,  ''  because  the  pieces  of  sugar  are  all  of  such  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  shapes ;  and  here  are  so  many  crumbs 
of  cake  mixed  with  the  crumbs  of  sugar,  I  do  not  know 
liOEw  I  shall  ever  divide  it  exactly.  Will  it  do  if  I  do 
not  divide  quite  exactly,  mamma  V 

"  No,"  said  hiettother,  "  I  beg  you  will  divide  it  quite 
exactly:  you  can  do  it  if  you  take  the  right  way  to 
do  it." 

Frank  first  took  out  all  the  largest  bits  of  ji^gu,  and 
laid  them  upon  one  another,  and  broke  off  the  ypm^yg 
and  edges  till  he  thought  he  made  five  of  them  of  the 
same  ais^  exactly;  and  then  he  divided  the  jcrujoaba 
and  littl^  broken  bits  into  five  ^).eaps.  which  he  thought 
seemed  to  be  of  the  same  size. 

But  when  he  had  done,  his  brother  Heniy  said,  "  This 
heap  next  me  is  a  great  deal  larger  than  any  one  of  the 
others." 

And  Edward  said,  "  My  heap  is  taller  than  yours,  but 
it  is  not  so  closely  squeezed  together ;  and  that  makes 
a  great  difference.** 

And  his  father  said,  "  Frank,  my  large  bit  of  sugar  is 
twice  ais  big  as  your  largest  bit." 

*^  O  no,  indeed,  papa,  I  measured  them ;  and  they  are 
exactly  the  same  size ;  put  yours  upon  mine,  and  you 
shall  see.  Look,  papa — not  the  least  corher,  or  crumb, 
difference." 

**  They  are  of  the  same  length  and  breadth,  I  acknowl- 
edjge,"  said  his  father;  "  but  they/ure  not  of  liie  same 
thickness." 

y  **  Oh,  thickness !  I  never  thought  of  thickness.? 
/^  "  But  you  should  think  of  it,"  said  his  father ;  "  be- 
cause— look  here — if  1  were  to  cut  my  bit  of  sufinr,  which 
is  twice  as  thick  a^  yours,  into  two  slices,  ea(£  of  those 
slices  would  be  as  long,  and  as  br^ad,  and  as  thick  as 
your  bit  is  now,  and  1  should  have  two  bits^f  the  same 
size  as  yours — twice  as  much  as  you." 
-    ^*  Ah!  so  you  would.    Thickness  does  make  a  great 
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difference.  Then  how^h^  I  manage  yfor,  if  I  begfat 
to  cut  the  sugar,  in  your  iray,  in  slices— look>  papa,  it 
all  crumbles — indeed,  the  crumbs  are  the  most  easily 
divided.  I  will  crumble  it  all,  and  then  divide  the 
crumbs  amonc  you,  and  then  I  shall  have  no  difficulty 
ab6ut  tha  thickness." 

So  Frank  pounded  the  sugar  with  a  spoon  till  it  was 
all  become  a  fine  powder,  and  th«n  he  divided  it  into 
heaps ;  but  still,  people  did  not  agree  that  his  heaps  were 
all  of  the  same  size. 

'  **  We  can  measure  them,"  said  Fraak  %  and  he  put  one 
of  the  heaps  into  a  teaspoon ;  it  did  not  ^uite  fill  the 
spoon— Mother  of  the  heaps  filled  the  spoon  higher  than 
the  brim — a^iother  was  exactly  a  spoonful.  Frank  added 
to  one  heap,  and  took  from  another.  «> 

*'  You  squeeze  the  sugar  in  the  spoon,  and  that  witt 
make  more  ^ro  in  than  there  should,'^  said  Homy.  -  » 

"  Indeed,  mdeed^"  said  Frank»  '^  it  cannot  be  dtvided ! 
more  exactly.    It  is  impossibl^to  divide  the  BUg^r«iMe 
exactly  than  I  have  done  it  now ;  is  not  it^  ma3»ju  %^\ 

*'  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  divide  fl^oilk 

, exactly,"  said  his  mother,  smiling;  *' but, as  far m  lean 

guess,  by  looking  at  your  heaps,  they  seem  to  be'-of^e 

same  size ;  I  cannot,  ho wevert  be  sure,  merely  by''look-«4 

ing  at  them)  that  they  contain  exactly  equal  quantities.'* 

**  How  then  could  you  be  sure  1  1  do  not  feel  any 
difference,  mamma.  Perhaps  1  could  find  out  by  weigh- 
ing them  in  a  pair  of  scales.  Papa,  will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  lend  me  the  scales  in  which  you  were  weighing- 
money,  I  believe,  yesterday  V 

**  No,  my  dear^"  said  his  father ;  "  the  saucers  of  those 
scales  are  made  of  brass;  and. you  must  not  put  any 
thing  that  yoir  are  going  to  eat  near  brass,  because  the 
rust  of  brass  is  poisonous.  I  will  lend  you  another  pair 
of  scales,  which  are  made  of  ivory,  and  in  these  you 
m%y  weigh  your  sugaK.^  Go  for  these  scales ;  they  are 
upon  the  table  that^is'  on  the  righthand  side  of  the 
windo^  in  my  study.  As  you  are  used  to  find  your 
way  about  the  house  in  the  dark,  you  will  readily  find 
what  you  want." 

Frank  found  the  scales,  and  weif^ed  his  heaps  of 
sugar  very  carefiilkL  iHe  was  surprised  to  find  that 
there  was  so  much  mfference  in  the  weight  of  the  heaps, 
which  he  thought  were  exactly  of  the  same  size.  By 
patiently  adding  and  taking  away,  he  at  last,  however, 


■ 

nmde  them  each  of  the  same  weii^ht,  and  everybody 
was  then  satisfied  with  the  accuracy  of  his  division. 

^  Now,  Frank,  eat  your  own  share  of  cake,  an4  drinlt 
this  dish  of  tea,  which  has  ^wn  quite  cold  while  you 
have  been  dividiag-  and  weighing,^  said  his  mother. 
And  while  Frank  and  his  brothers  were  eating  their 
shares  of  plumcake,  Frank's  father  said,  that  St  they 
pleased,  he  would  read  a  short  story  to  them. 

The  boys  said  they  sfa6uld  like  to  hear  a  storv;  and 
the  story  that  he  read  was  out  of  -Sandford  and  Merton 
'^Oyna*s  judgmiot  about  two  coats. 


Qns  day  Frank  went  with  his  mother  to  a  shop  in 

town :  it  was  a  shop  where  gloves,  and  j&SXiSiSf  and 

and  hats,  were  sold.     His  mother,  alter  she  had 

If  some  i^oves  -which  she  wanted,  went  into  a 

room  behind  the  shop  to  see  a  poor  girl  who 

iU. 

^'FranV  said  his  mother,  ''stay  in  this  shop  till  t 
oome  back  again." 

Frank  stayed  in  the  shop ;  and  while  he  was  there,  a 
.^^Q^SfiP  stopped  at  the  door ;  and  a  lady  got  out  of  the 
^^amage  and  came  into  the  skop  where  Frank  was ; 
^he  asked  to  look  at  sotpe  ribands ;  and,  while  the  shop^ 
^nan  was  looking  in  some  little  drawers  for  ribands,  the 
X^y  turned  to  look  at  Frank,  and  said,  '*  Does  this  little 
l^y  belong  to  you  V  meaning  the  shopkeeper. 

"  O  no,  ma'am ;  he  belongs  to  a  lady  who  is  just  gone  > 
into  the  next  room ;''  and  the  shopkeeper  mentioned  the 
^tiame  of  Frank's  mother. 

The  moment  the  lady  heard  this,  she  smiled  at  Franks 
called  him  to  her,  kissed  him,  and  told  him  he  ty^s  a 
t;harming  httle  creature.  She  then  asked  him  sever^ 
qaestions,  and  Frank  was  pleased  by  her  smiling  at  hiid|r 
and  praising  him ;  and  he  began  to  talk  to  her ;  and  &eir 
she  said  he  was  the  finest  boy  she  had  ever  seen  in  her 
life,  and  he  jUked  her  still  better. 

She  was  "rolling  up  ^me  riband  in  a-  paper,  upon 
which  some  words  wore  printed;  and  she  asked  him 
whether  he  could  read  any  of  those  words :  *•  Oh  yes,** 
said  Frank ;  and  he  read  "  Sarsnets,  modes,  and  peel- 
ings'—the most  fashionable  assortment.'' 

The  lady  stopped  his  mouth  by  kissing  him  ;  and  she 
told  him  he  was  a  very  clever  fellow  indeed. 
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Frank  thought  he  should  appear  to  her  still  olefcrer, 
if  he  repeated  the  pretty  versea  whidi  he 'had  learned 
by  heart.  '*  O  what  a  memory  he  has !  I  never  heard 
any  thing  so  well  repeated !"  exelaimed  the  lady. 

FraSc  went  on  to  tell  her  the  history  of  his  having 
cured  himself  of  the  trick  of  buttoning  and  unbuttoning 
his  coat :  and  he  told  her  that  his  father  had  given  him 
a  book :  and  he  repeated,  word  for  word,  what  his  Heither 
had  written  at  the  beginning  of  his  book. 

To  all  this  the  lady  listened  with  a  smiling  counte- 
nance ;  and  Frank  was  going  on  talking  about  himself^ 
when  his  mother  came  out  of  the  room  at  the  back  of 
the  shop;  and  she  called  Frank,  and  took  him  home 
with  her.  • 

/  The  next  day,  his  mother,  who  usually  let  Frank  read 
to  her  a  httle  every  day,  told  him  that  he  might  bring 
his  book  to  her  and  read.  He  began  to  read,  and  he 
made  seversd  mistakes ;  and  his  mother  said,  *'  Frank, 
you  are  not  minding  what  you  are  about  this  moming/^^ 

Frank  read  on  more  carefhlly;  and  when  he  had  reM| 
about  half  a  page,  without  making  any  mistake,  1^ 
stopped  short,  and  said  to  his  mother,  **  But,  mamma» 
you  do  not  praise  me  as  the  lady  in  the  shop  did.** 

**  I  do  not  flatter  you,  my  dear,"  said  his  mother. 

"  What  is  flattering  me,  mamma  ?" 

"  Flattering  you,  my  dear,  is  praising  you  more  than 
you  deserve  to  be  praised." 

'*  Did  the  lady  in  the  shop  flatter  me,  mamma  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  for  I  was  not  by :  I  did  not  hear 
what  she  said." 

"She  said— I  feel,  mamma,  I  do  not  know  why, 
ashamed  to  tell  you  all  she  said  to  me.  She  said  I  was 
a  charming  little  creature,  and  tluit  I  was  the  finest 
boy  she  haud  ever  seen  in  her  life ;  and  she  said  I  was 
a  very  clever  httle  boy  indeed,  when  I  read  something 
.  Jibont  sarsnets  and  modes  that  was  printed  on  a  paper, 
Bi  which  she  was  rolling  up  some  riband ;  and  when  I 
repeated  the  verses  to  her,  mamma,  she  said  she  never 
heafd  any  thing  so  well  repeated  in  her  hfe." 

"  And  did  you  believe  all  this,  Frank  1" 

"  Not  quite,  mamma — I  made  some  mistakes  when  1 
was  repeating  the  verses ;  and  she  did  not  take  notice 
of  them." 

"  And  did  you  understand  what  you  read  about  sars- 
nets and  modes  1" 
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"  O  mamma,  I  was  sure  you  would  ask  that  question ! 
How  came  it  that  the  lady  never  asked  me  that.  And 
there  was  something  about  fashionable  assortment — she 
kissed,  me  for  reading  that ;  and  all  the  time  1  did  not 
understand  those  words.  When  you  kiss  me,  and  praise 
me,  mamma,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  I  have  done  some- 
thing well,  or  good ;  I  know  what  you  are  pleased  with 
me  for ;  but  I  did  not  know  exactly  why  that  la^  was 
so  much  pleased  with  me ;  do  you  know,  mamma?" 

*'  No,  my  dear ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  she  was  much 
pleased  with  you." 

"  O  yes,  mamma,  I  think  she  really  was  very  much 
pleased  with  me,  though  she  was  a  foolish  woman,  and 
did  not  know  why."  

''  Did  not  know  why  she  was  a  foolish  woman,  do  you 
mean  ?" 

'*  No,  mamma ;  but  did  not  know  why  she  was  pleased 
with  me." 

''In  that  req[)ect,'*  said  his  mother,  laughing,  '*it 
seems  that  you  were  as  foolish  as  she  was." 

'*  But,  mamma,"  said  Frank,  *'  why  are  not  you  quite 
sure  that  she  liked  me  ?" 

'*  Because,  my  dear,  I  have  often  heard  people  teU 
children  that  they  were  sweet  creatures,  and  charming 
dears,  and  clever  fellows ;  and  "I  have  observed,  that 
these  people  forget  the  charming  dears  as  soon  as  they 
are  out  of  sight." 

"  You  and  my  father  never  do  so ;  do  you  ?" 
Jt  Never." 

^'  I  had  rather  that  you  and  papa  should  praise  me, 
and  like  me,  than  the  lady  I  saw  in  the  shop.  I  think  I 
was  very  foolish  to  tell  her  what  my  father  wrote  in 
my  book,  because  I  suppose  she  did  not  care  about  it." 

"  You  will  be  wiser  another  time,"  said  his  mother. 
*'  Now  put  on  your  hat,  and  let  us  go  to  look  at  the  b«^'  • 
at  work  in  the  glass  beehive.' V  '  '  ' '    *, 

/  They  went  to  the  old  wom&i's  cottage;  and  tbe  lifc- 
tle  boy  opened  the  garden-gate :  and  Frank  went  to  the 
beehive  to  observe  the  bees,  while  his  mother  sat  down 
in  the  arbour,  and  took  a  book  out  of  her  pocket,  in 
which  she  read  for  some  time.  It  entertained  Frank 
more  to-day  to  look  at  the  bees  than  it  did  the  first 
morning  he  came  to  look  at  them,  because  he  saw  more 
distinctly  what  they  were  doing^  And  when  he  had 
attended  to  the  bees  as  long  aatol  liked,  he  went  to  the 
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^^djlQUf  where  his  mother  was  sitting;  and  he  asked  her 
whether  he  might  go  and  talk  to  the  little  boy  who  was 
now  weeding  in  the  garden. 

His  mother  said  that  she  would  rather  that  he  should 
not  talk  to  this  little  boy;  but  she  went  to  him  herself, 
and  thanked  him  for  letting  Frank  look  at  his  beehive ; 
and  site  told  him  that,  if  he  would  come  to  her  house, 
she  would  give  him  a  pair  of  strong  shoes. 

Then  she  took  Frank  by  tKe  "Hand,''  and  went  to  the 
cottage. 

Somebody  was  talking  to  the  old  woman  very  eagerly 
about  washmg  a  gown. 

The  person  who  was  talking  was  a  maidservant ;  and 
she  had  a  muslin  gown  in  her  hand,  which,  she  said,  her 
mistress  had  desired  her  to  take  to  be  washed. 

This  old  woman  was  a  washerwoman. 

"  Look  here !"  said  the  maid,  showing  the  bottom  of 
the  muslin  gown,  on  which  there  were  the  markt  of 
shoes  which  had  trodden  upon  it,  and  on  which  there 
was  a  mark  of  a  large  hole  that  had  been  mended; 
"Look  here!  what  a  piece  of  work  I  have  had  this 
morning.  Yesterday,  my  mistress  came  home  with  her 
^own  torn  and  dirtied  in  this  manner :  and  she  told  me 
it  was  all  done  by  a  little  mischievous,  troublesome,  con- 
ceited brat  of  a  boy,  that  she  met  with  in  the  milliner's 
shop  at ,  where  she  was  yesterday." 

While  the  maid  was  saying  this,  she  did  not  see  Frank 
f>r  his  mother;  for  her  back  was  turned  towards  the 
door  through  which  they  came. 

"  O  mamma !"  cried  Frank,  "  I  remember  that  was 
the  gown  the  lady  had  on  who  called  me  a  charming 
little  fellow,  and  who  praised,  I  mean  the  other  word, 
flattered  me  so  much ;  but  now  she  calls  me  a  little  mis- 
chievooi,  troublesome»  conceited  brat,  only  because  I 
jti^.upon  her  gown  by  accident,  and  tore  it.  1  did  not 
*Kfow  I  had  torn  it — I  remember  1  caught  my  foot  in  it 
when  you  called  me  to  come  away  with  you.  Mamma, 
if  (  had  torn  or  dirtied  your  gown,  I  do  not  think  you 
would  have  been  so  angry  wWI  me.  The  next  time  any- 
body begins  to  flatter  me,  and  to  tell  me  I  am  a  charming' 
little  dear,  I  shall  recollect  all  this :  and  I  shall  not  repeat 
my  verses,  nor' tell  them  what  papa  wrote  in  my  book.** 
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Frank,  who  had  seen  the  little  boy  to  whom  the  bee- 
hive beURiged  weeding  the  beds  in  the  garden,  said  to 
his  mother  one  mcnming,  **  Mamma,  I  shoidd  like  to  try 
to  weed  some  of  the  borders  in  your  garden,  as  that 
little  boy  weeds  the  beds  in  his  grandmother's  g£utlen." 

Frank's  mother  said  that  he  might  weed  one  of  th6 
borders  in  her  garden ;  and  she  lent  him  a  little  hoQ,  and 
he  went  to  work,  and  weeded  a  piece  of  the  border  very 
carefully;  and  his  mother  looked  at  it  when  he  had 
done,  and  said  that  it  was  very  well  done. 

The  same  day,  at  dinner,  Frank's  father  gave  him  a 
bit  of  cheese;  and  his  mother  was  surprised  to  see 
Frank  take  this  cheese  off  his  plate,  and  put  it  between 
his  forefinger  and  middlefinger ;  then  he  took  a  piece 
of  bread,  and  stuck  it  between  his  middlefinger  and  his 
fourth  fijiger,  ana  then  he  took  a  large  mouthful  of  the 
cheese,  and  a  large  mouthful  of  the  bread,  so  that  his 
piniith  wa^  filled  in  a  very  disagreeable  manner. 

"  Pray,  Frank,"  said  bis  mother,  "what  are  you  about  1** 

Frank's  mouth  was  not  ejjpptv  for  nearly  a  minute ; 
and  he  could  make  no  answer. 

"Where  did  you  learn  this  new  method  of  eating 
bread  and  cheese  1" 

"  Mamma,"  said  Frank,  "  I  saw  the  little  boy  in  the 
cottage  eating  his  bread  and  cheese,  after  he  had  done 
weeding ;  and  he  ate  it  just  in  this  way." 

"  And  why  should  you  act  in  that  way,  because  yon 
saw  him  do  so  ?" 

"  Mamma,  I  tl^ught  you  Uked  that  little  boy ;  I  thought 
be  was  a  very^ood  boy;  do  not  you  remember  his 
bringing  me  back  a  bunch  of  ripe  cherpef  that  I  drop- 
ped 1  You  called  him  an  honest  little  fellow ;  and  do  not 
you  remember  that  he  has  been  very  good-natured,  in 
telling  us  all  he  knew  about  bees,  and  in  letting  me  loqK 
at  his  glass  beehive  1  And  you  know,  mamma,  this  monw 
ing  you  said,  when  you  saw  him  at  work,  that  he  was 
very  industrious,  did  not  you*?" 

/  "  Yes,  I  did ;  I  think  he  is  very  industrious,  and  that 
he  was  good-natured  in  letting  you  look  at  his  glass  bee^ 
hive,  and  honest  in  returning  to  you  the  bunch  of  ripe 
cherries  which  you  dropped :  but  what  has  all  this  to 
do  with  his  method  of  eating  bread  and  cheese  V\^ 

"  I  do  not  know,  mamma,"  said  Frank,  after  tninking 
a  little  wlule.    "  Nothing  to  do  with  it.    But  I  thought 
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you  would  be  pleased  to  see  me  do  every  thing  like  him, 
because  you  were  pleased  this  morning  when  you  saw 
mp  weedmg  like  him." 

/^**You  may  weed  like  him,"  said  Frank's  mother, 
*•  without  eating  like  him ;  he  weeds  well,  but  he  eats 
disagreeably — I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  as  honest,  and 
as  good-natured,  and  as  industrious  as  he  is ;  but  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  you  imitate  his  manner  of  eating, 
because  that  is  disagreeable.  Sensible  people  do  not 
imitate  every  thing  which  they  see  others  do;  they 
imitate  only  what  is  useful  or  agreeable.'^ 

Frank  took  the  bread  and  cheese  from  between  his 
forefinger  and  his  middlefinger,  and  between  his  middle 
finger  and  his  fourth  finger ;  and  he  put  the  cheese  upon 
his  plate,  and  did  not  any  longer  imitate  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  seen  the  little  Iwy  in  the  cottage  cram  his 
mouth. 

•'  Did  you  ever  hear,"  said  Frank's  father,  "  of  the 
manner  m  which  apes  are  sometimes  caught  V 

"  No,  papa." 

"  Apes  are  apt  to  imitate  every  thin|[  which  they  see 
4one :  and  they  cannot,  as  you  can,  Frank,  distinguish 
what  is  useful  and  agreeable  from  what  is  useless  or 
disagreeable-rthey  imitate  every  thing  without  reflect- 
ing. Men,  who  want  to  catc^  these  apes,  go  under  the 
trees  in  which  the  apes  live ;  and  the  men  take  with 
them  basins  with  water  in  them,  in  which  they  wash 
their  SwnTiands.  They  rub  their  hands,  and  wash 
and  wash  for  some  time,  till  they  perceive  that  the 
ape3  are  looking  at  them  :  Hen  the  men  go  away,  and 
carry  with  them  the  basins  of  water ;  and  they  leave 
under  the  trees  large  heavy  wooden  basins,  filled  with 
pitch — you  have  seen  pitch,  Frank :  you  know  that  it  is 
a  very  sticky  substance.  The  apes,  as  soon  as  the  men 
arc  out  of  sight,  come  down  from  the  trees,  and  go  to 
the  basins  to  wash  their  hands,  in  imitation  of  the  men. 
The  apes  dip  their  hands  into  the  pitch ;  and  the  pitch 
sticks  to  their  hairy  hands;  and  the  apes  cannot  draw 
their  hands  out  of  the  pitch.  Now  these  animals  usu- 
ally run  upon  all  fours." 

"  All  fours,  papa !"  interrupted  Frank,  "  how  is  that  1" 

**  As  you  run  upon  your  hands  and  feet  upon  the  car- 
pet sometimes. — The  apes  cannot  run  well,  for  want 
of  their  hands,  and  because  the  wooden  bowls,  which 
Btick  to  their  hands,  are  so  heavy.    The  men  who  left 
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these  bowls  come  back,  and  find  the  apes  caught  in  this 
manner.^ 

''  I  think  these  apes  are  very  foolish  aniipals,'*  said 
Frank. 

*'  So  do  I,'*  said  his  father :  *'  no  animals  are  wise 
who  imitate  what  they  see  done,  without  considering 
the  reason  why  it  is  done.** 


Frank  asked  his  mother  if  she  would  take  him  again 
to  the  cottage  garden,  to  see  the  bees  at  work  in  the 
glass  beehive ;  but  his  mother  answered,  '*  I  am  afraid 
to  take  you  there  again,  till  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not 
imitate  the  little  boy  in  every  thing  which  you  see  him 
do ;  for  instance—" 

"  O  mamma !"  said  Frank,  "  I  know  what  you  are 
going  to  say — ^but  to-day  at  dinner,  you  shall  see  that  I 
will  not  eat  in  that  disagreeable  way." 

His  mother  attended  to  him  several  days ;  and  when 
she  observed  that  he  did  not  imitate  this  boy  any  more 
in  his  manner  of  eating,  she  took  him  again  to  the  cot* 
tage. 

The  old  woman  was  spinning ;  and  Frank  stopped  to 
look  at  her  spinning-wheel ;  and  he  asked  his  mother 
what  was  the  use  of  what  the  old  woman  was  doing. 

She  told  him  that  the  woman  was  twisting  a  kind  of 
Cparse  thread,  and  that  her  spinning-wheel  was  a  ma« 
chine  wlich  helped  her  to  do  this  quickly. 

His  mother  then  asked  Frank  whether  he  knew 
where  the  thread  was  found,  or  how  it  was  made. 

"  No,  mamma,"  said  Frank. 

"  It  is  made  of  a  plant  called  flax,  my  dear,"  said  his 
mother-^"  I  think  you  went  with  me,  last  summer, 
through  a  figU  in  which  you  saw  flax — you  took  notice 
of  its  pretty  blue  flowers." 

Frank  said  that  he  did  remember  this ;  but  that  he 
could  not  imagine  how  thread,  which  he  saw  upon  the 
spinning-wheel,  could  be  made  from  that  green  plant 
with  the  blue  flowers. 

His  mother  told  him  that  she  would  show  him  when- 
ever she  had  an  opportunity. 

The  old  woman  who  was  spinning  told  FranVs 
mother  that  a  neighbour  of  hers  was  this  very  day 
hackling  some  flax,  and  that  if  she  liked  to  let  Frame 
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«ee  how  it  was  done,  she  would  show  her  the  way  t6 
the  house  where  her  neighbour  lived. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  what  is  meant  by  hackling  flax,^ 
«aid  Frank. 

"Then  come  with  us,  and  you  shall  see,"  said  his 
mother. 

Frank  followed  his  mother  to  another  cottage,  where 
he  saw  a  woman  beating,  with  the  edge  of  a  thin  bit  of 
wood,  something  which  he  thought  looked  a  little  like 
very  yellow  dry  hay ;  but  his  mother  told  him  that  this 
was  flax. 

As  the  woman  beat  it,  a  great  deal  of  dust  and  dirt 
fell  out  of  it  upon  the  ground ;  and,  by  degrees,  the  flax 
which  she  held  in  her  hand  looked  cleaner  and  cleaner, 
snd  finer  and  finer,  till  at  last  it  looked  like  yellow 
hair. 

"  But,  mamma,"  said  Frank,  "  the  flax  which  I  saw 
last  summer,  growing  in  a  field  near  this  house,  had 
long  green  staJks  and  blue  flowers ;  and  I  saw  no  yellow 
thresSls  hke  these — is  this  a  different  kind  of  flax  1" 
/"  No,  my  dear;  this  is  the  same  flax.  The  blue  flow- 
ers have  withered  and  died.  When  the  blue  flowers 
began  to  wither,  the  woman  pulled  up  all  the  green 
Atadks,  and  bbund  them  together  in  bundles,  and  put 
these  bundles  under  water,  where  she  left  them  for 
about  a  fortnight ;  during  this  time,  the  green  outside 
of  the  stalk  decayed,  and  the  stringy  part  remained ; 
ti/ie  then  untied  the  bundles,  and  spread  them  out  near 
4  fire  to  dry;  in  a  few  days  they  were  dried,  and  then 
fihe  brought  the  flax  home — and  this,"  said  she,  showing 
Frank  a  bit  of  the  flax  which  the  woman  had  not  yet 
beaten  and  cleaned,  **  this  is  the  flax  as  it  looks  after  it 
has  been  soaked  in  water  and  dried.y» 

"  And  what  is  going  to  be  done  to  it  now,  mamma  1" 
«aid  Frank,  who  observed  that  the  woman  was  now 
placing  two  small  boards  before  her,  on  which  were 
fituck,  with  their  points  upright,  several  rows  of  steel 
pins ;  their  points  were  as  sharp  as  needles. 

"  I  am  going  to  hackle  the  flax,  master,"  said  the 
woman:  and  she  began  to  comb  the  flax  with  these 
«teel  combs.  She  drew  the  flax  through  the  steel  pins 
several  times.  The  hoard  into  which  the  pins  were 
•tuck  was  fastened  upon  the  table ;  and,  as  the  woman 
di»w  tbe  flax  through  the  pina,  it  was  disentai^gled,  ajoA 
ihftd  Aoidoth. 
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^  Matmna,"  said  Frank,  **  it  is  just  like  combing  hair 
out,  only  the  woman  does  not  move  the  comb,  but  she 
draws  the  hair — the  flax,  I  mean,  through  it." 

The  pins  in  one  of  the  boards  were  much  smaller, 
and  placed  closer  together,  than  those  in  the  other 
board. 

"•  This  is  the  large  comb,  and  this  is  the  small-toothed 
comb,  mamma,"  said  Frank. ^ 

And  when  the  flax  had  been  drawn  through  these  fine 
pins,  there  was  not  a  tangle  left  in  it:  and  it  looked 
smooth,  briiarht,  and  shining,  and  of  a  light  yellow  colour. 

Frank^s  mother  showed  him  that  this  looked  the  same 
as  what  he  had  seen  on  the  old  woman's  spinning-wheel. 

They  went  back  to  the  spinning-wheel ;  and  the  old 
woman  sat  down,  and  spun  a  little;  and  Frank  saw 
that  the  threads  of  the  flax  were  twisted  together — he 
did  not  exaStly  know  how ;  and  his  mother  told  him 
that  he  must  not  expect  to  find  out  how  it  was  done  by 
looking  at  it  for  a  few  minutes. 

Frank  said,  "  Mamma,  I  feel  tired,  my  eyes  are  tired 
of  looking,  and  I  am  tired  with  thinking  about  tins' 
spinning-wheel." 

*'  Then  do  not  think  any  more  about  it  now :  go  and 
run  into  the  garden ;"  and  Frank  ran  into  the  garden ; 
and  he  jumped  and  sang ;  then  he  listened  to  the  birds 
who  were  singing;  and  he  smelt  the  flowers,  partic- 
ularly rosemary  and  balm,  which  he  had  never  smelt 
before  ;  and  he  heard  the  humming  of  bees  near  him,  as 
he  was  smelling  to  the  rosemary ;  and  he  recollected 
that  he  had  not  looked  at  the  bees  this  day ;  so  he  ran 
to  the  glass  beehive,  and  watched  them  working. 

And  afterward  he  ran  back  to  his  mother,  and  said,  "  I 
am  quite  rested  now,  mamma — I  mean,  I  do  not  feel 
tired  of  thinking  about  the  spinning-wheel.  May  I  look 
at  the  woman  spinning  again  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear." 

Frank  went  into  the  cottage,  and  looked  at  the  old 
woman  who  was  spinning. 

"  Would  you  like  to  try  to  spin  a  bit,  dear  1"  said  the 
old  woman. 

"  Yes,  I  should,"  said  Frank ;  "  it  looks  as  if  it  was 
very  easy  to  do  it,  but  perhaps  it  is  not ;  for  I  remem- 
ber I  could  not  plane  with  the  carpenter^s  plane,  though 
it  seemed  very  easy  when  he  was  doing  it." 

Frank  tried  to  spm^  but  he  broke  the  thread  almost  at 
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the  first  trial;  however,  the  old  woman  clapped  her 
hands,  and  said,  "  That's  a  pretty  dear  !  He  spins  as 
well  as  I  do,  I  declare !" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no,"  said  Frank ;  **  I  know  I  cannot  spin 
at  aU ;"  and  he  looked  ashamed,  and  left  the  spinning- 
wheel,  and  turned  away  from  the  old  woman,  and  went 
back  to  his  mother.- 

She  walked  home  with  him ;  and  as,  they  were  walk- 
ing home,  his  mother  said  to  him,  "  Do  you  know  why 
you  came  back  just  now,  Frank  V 

"  Yes,  mamma,  because  the  woman  called  me  a  pretty 
dear,  and  told  me  that  I  could  spin  as  well  as  she  could; 
and  you  know  I  could  not ;  so  that  was  flattering  me ; 
and  I  do  not  like  people  that  flatter  me.  I  remember 
the  lady  in  the  shop  who  flattered  me,  and  afterward 
called  me  a  mischievous  brat.  But  I  do  not  much  like 
to  think  of  that.  Mamma,  of  what  use  is  that  brown 
thread  which  the  old  woman  made  of  the  flax  ?" 

**  Of  that  brown  thread  linen  is  made,  my  dear." 

"  But  Unen  is  white,  mamma :  how  is  the  brown  thread 
made  white  1" 

^^  It  is  left  in  a  place  where  the  sun  shines  upon  it ; 
and  there  are  other  ways  of  making  hnen  white,  which 
I  cannot  now  explain  to  you.  Ms^ing  linen  white  is 
called  bleaching  it." 

"  Can  you  explain  to  me,  mamma,  how  thread  is  made 
into  linen  1" 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  cannot ;  but  perhaps  your  father, 
when  you  are  able  to  understand  it,  may  show  you  how 
people  weave  linen  in  a  loom." 


One  night,  when  Frank's  brother  Henry  was  with 
him,  they  were  talking  of  Henry's  garden. 

Henry  said,  "  Next  spring  I  intend  to  sow  some  scar- 
let runners,  or  French  beans,  in  my  garden." 

**  Whereabouts  in  your  garden  ?"  said  Frank. 

Henry  tried  to  describe  to  him  whereabouts:  but 
Frank  could  not  understand  him ;  so  Henry  took  his 
pencil  out  of  his  pocket,  and  said,  '*  Now,  Frank,  I  will 
draw  for  you  a  map  of  my  garden ;  and  then  you  will 
understand  it." 

He  drew  the  shape  of  his  garden  upon  paper ;  and  he 
marked  where  all  the  little  walks  went,  and  where  the 
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rosebnd  stood,  and  where  the  sally-fence  was ;  and  he 
drew  all  the  borders,  and  printed  upon  each  of  the  bor- 
ders the  name  of  what  was  planted  there  when  Frandc 
last  saw  it. 

Frank,  after  he  had  looked  at  this  drawing  for  a  Httle 
while,  understood  it,  and  saw  the  exact  spot  in  which 
Henry  intended  to  sow  his  scarlet  runners. 

**  So  this  is  what  you  called  a  map,''  said  Frank ;  '*  but 
it  is  not  like  the  maps  in  papa's  study." 

"  They  are  maps  of  counties,  not  of  little  gardens," 
said  Henry. 

"  I  suppose  they  are  of  the  same  use  to  other  people 
that  the  little  map  of  your  garden  was  to  me — to  show 
them  whereabouts  places  are.  But,  Henry,  what  are 
those  odd-shaped,  crooked  bits  of  wood,  which  hook 
into  one  another,  and  which  I  thought  you  called  a 
map  t" 

'*  That  is  a  map  pasted  upon  wood :  and  the  shapes 
of  the  different  places  are  cut  out  through  the  paper, 
and  through  the  wood ;  and  then  they  can  be  joined  to- 
gether again  exactly  in  the  same  shape  that  they  were 
m  at  first."   - 

"  I  do  not  understand  how  you  mean,"  said  Frank. 

Henry  cut  out  the  different  beds  and  walks  in  the 
little  map  which  he  had  drawn  of  his  garden ;  and  when 
he  had  separated  the  parts,  he  threw  them  down  upon 
the  table  before  Frank,  and  asked  him  to  try  if  he  could 
put  them  together  again  as  they  were  before. 

After  some  trials,  Frank  did  join  them  all  together ; 
and  he  told  Henry  that  he  should  very  much  like  to  try 
to  put  his  wooden  map  together,  and  that  he  would  be 
very  much  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  lend  it  to  him. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Henry,  "  to  lend  you  that  map, 
lest  you  should  lose  any  of  the  parts  of  it." 

"  I  will  not  lose  them,  I  assure  you." 
.  •*  1  tried  every  day  for  a  week,"  said  Henry,  "  before 
I  was  able  to  put  it  all  together ;  and  after  I  had  done  with 
it  every  day,  I  put  it  into  the  box  belonging  to  it ;  and  I 
regularly  counted  all  the  bits,  to  see  that  I  had  them 
right." 

"  I  will  count  them  every  day  before  I  put  them  by  if 
you  will  lend  them  to  me,"  said  Frank. 

*'  If  you  will  promise  me  to  do  so,"  said  Henry,  "  I 
will  lend  you  mv  map  for  a  week." 
/  Frank  was  eagerly  going  to  say,  **  Yesj  I  will  promise 
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youy^  when  he  felt  a  hand  before  his  lips.  It  was  his 
mother's.  "  My  dear  Frank,"  said  she,  in  a  serious 
tone  of  YQice,  "  consider  before,  you  ever  make  any 
promise.  jNo  persons  are  believed  or  trusted  who  br,^qj^ 
their  promise.  You  are  very  young,  Frank;  and  you 
scarcely  know  what  a  promise  means."^ 

"  I  think  I  know,  mamma,  what  this  promise  means," 
said  Frank. 

"  And  do  you  think  you  shall  be  able  to  keep  your 
INTomise  1" 

**  Yes,  mamma,"  said  Frank ;  "  I  hope  that  T  shall." 

"  1  hope  so  too,  my  dear,"  said  his  mother ;  "  for  I 
would  rather  that  you  should  never  put  that  map  to- 
gether, than  that  y^  should  make  a  promise  and 
break  it." 

.  Frank  promised  Henry,  that  whenever  K©  took  the 
map  out  of  the  box,  he  would  count  the  pieces,  to  see 
whether  he  had  the  right  number,  before  he  put  them 
again  into  the  box. 

"  Remember,*'  said  Frank,  "  I  do  not  promise  that  I 
will  not  lose  any  pieces  of  the  map^I  promise  only  to 
count  them ;  but  1  hope  I  shall  not  lose  any  of  them." 

Henry  told  him  that  he  understood  very  well  what  he 
said :  and  he  put  the  box  into  his  hands. 

Frank  immediately  counted  the  pieces  of  the  map. 
It  was  a  map  of  England  and  Wales ;  and  there  were 
fifty-two  pieces  ;  one  to  represent  each  county. 

**  Fifty-two— fifty-two — fifty-two,"  repeated  Frank, 
several  times ;  "  1  am  afraid  I  shall  forget  how  many 
there  are." 

**  Then,"  said  Henry,  "  you  had  better  write  it  dowi. 
Here  is  a  pencil  for  you,  and  you  may  write  it  upon  the 
lid  of  the  box." 
*    Frank  wrote  a  two  and  a  five  after  it. 

"  That  is  not  right,"  said  Henry ;  "  that  is  twenty- 
five  ;  and  you  know  that  there  are  fifty-two." 

**  Then,"  said  Frank,  "  I  must  put  the  five  to  my  left 
hand  and  the  two  to  my  right  hand  to  make  fifty-twoi* 
Mamma,  I  did  not  understand  what  papa  told  me  once 
about  the  places  of  units,  and  tens,  and  hundreds." 

"  Then  you  had  better  ask  him  to  explain  it  to  you 
again  when  he  is  at  leisure  :  for  want  of  knowing  this, 
when  you  were  to  write  fifty-two,  you  wrote  twenty- 
five." 

''  That  was  a  great  mistake :  but  papa  is  busy  now, 
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and  cannot  explain  about  units  and  tens  to  me ;  there- 
fore, I  will  put  the  map  together  if  I  can/' 

l^rank  could  not  put  the  map  together  the  first  night 
that  he  tried,  nor  the  second  day,  nor  the  third :  but  he 
regularly  remembered  to  count  the  bits,  according  to 
his  promise,  every  day,  before  he  put  them  into  the 
box. 

One  day  he  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  go  out.to  fly  hi« 
kite ;  but  all  the  pieces  of  the  map  were  agg^^teygf^  npnn 
the  carpet :  and  he  stayed  to  count  them  and  put  theo^ 
into  the  box  before  he  went  out. 

It  was  not  easy  to  get  them  into  the  box,  which  was 
but  just  large  enough  to  hold  them  when  they  were 
well  packed.  ^ 

The  lid  .of  the  box  would  not  jg)jjl£  into  its  place 
when  the  pieces  of  the  map  were  not  put  in  so  as  to  he 
quite  fiat. 

One  day — ^it  was  Friday — Frank  saw  his  father  open 
a  large  book,  in  which  there  were  very  pretty  prints  of 
houses ;  and  he  was  eager  to  go  to  look  at  these  prints ; 
but  his  map  was  upoif  the  table ;  and  he  thought  he  had 
better  count  the  pieces  and  put  them  into  the  box  be- 
fore he  went  to  look  at  the  prints,  lest  he  should  forget 
to  do  it  afterward :  therefore,  he  counted  them  as  fast 
as  he  could.  They  were  not  all  right.  Fifty-two  was 
the  number  that  had  been  lent  to  him,  and  he  could  find 
but  fifty-one. 

He  searched  all  over  the  room — ^under  the  tables — 
under  the  chairs — upon  the  sofa — ^under  the  cushions  of 
the  sofa — ^under  the  carpet— everywhere  he  could  think 
Cff.  The  lost  bit  of  the  map  was  nowhere  to  be  found ; 
and,  while  he  was  searching,  his  father  turned  over  all 
the  leaves  in  the  book  of  prints,  found  the  print  that  he 
wanted,  then  shut  the  book,  and  put  it  into  its  place  in- 
the  bookcase. 

Frank  was  at  this  instant  crawling  from  beneath  the 
sofa,  where  he  had  been  feeling  for  his  lost  county. 
He  looked  up  and  sighed  when  he  saw  the  book  of 
pretty  prints  shut  and  put  up  into  the  bookcase. 

"  O  papa !  there  is  the  very  thing  I  have  been  looking 
for  all  this  time,"  cried  Frank,  who  now  espied  the^bit 
of  the  map  which  he  had  missed :  it  was  lying  upon  Ihe 
table,  and  the  book  of  prints  had  been  put  upon  it,  so 
that  Frank  never  could  see  it  till  the  book  was  lifted  up. 
*'  I  am  glad  I  have  found  you,  little  crooked  county 


of  Middlesex,"  said  Frank.  "  Now  1  have  them  all 
right — fifty- two." 

The  next  morning — Saturday — the  last  day  of  the 
vre^k  during  which  the  map  was  lent  to  Frank,  he  spent 
an  hour  and  a  half"  in  trying  to  put  it  together:  al'last 
he  succeeded,  and  hooked  tvery  county,  even  crooked 
Uttle  Middlesex,  into  its  right  place. 

Me  was  mueh  pleased  to  see  the  whole  map  lltted  to- 
gether. "  Look  at  it,  dear  mamma,"  aaid  he :  "  you  can- 
not see  the  joinings,  it  fit»  ao  nicely." 

His  mollier  was  just  come  to  look  at  his  map,  when 
they  tieard  a  noise  of  several  sheep  baaing  very  loud 
near  the  windows.  Frank  ran  to  the  window,  and  he 
saw  a  large  flock  of  sheep  passing  near  the  window;  a 
man  and  two  women  were  driving  them. 

"How  fat  they  look,  mamma!"  aaid  Frank;  "they 
Boem  as  if  they  could  hardly  walk,  they  are  so  fat." 

"They  have  a  great  deal  of  wool  upon  their  backs." 

"  Mamma,  what  can  be  the  use  of  those  large,  very 
large  scissors,  which  that  woman  carries  in  her  hand  1" 

"  Those  large  sciaaors  are  called  shears ;  and  with 
them  the  wool  will  be  cut  from  tB?'Backs  of  these 

"  Will  it  hvrt  the  sheep,  mamma,  to  cut  their  wool 
ofrr*  -   - 

"  Not  at  all,  I  believe." 

"I  should  like,  then,  to  see  it  done;  and  1  should 
Uke  to  touch  the  wooL  What  use  is  made  of  wool, 
mammal" 

"  Your  coal  is  made  of  wool,  my  dear." 

Frank  looked  surprised  ;  and  he  was  going  to  ask  how 
wool  could  be  made  into  a  coat ;  but  his  father  came 
into  the  room,  and  asked,  him  if  he  should  like  to  go 
■with  him  to  see  some  sheep  sheared. 

"Yes,  very  much,  papa;  thank  you,"  said  Frank, 
jumping  down  from  the  chair  on  which  he  stood. 

"  I  shall  be  ready  to  go  in  five  minutes,"  ^d  bis 

"  I  am  ready  this  minute,"  said  Frank ;  "  I  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  get  my  hat,  and  to  put  on  my  shoes." 
But  just  as  he  got  to  the  door,  he  recollected  that  ho 
had  149  Henry's  map  upon  the  floor;  and  he  retur 
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back,  and  was  going  hastily  to  put  it  into  the  box^  bat 
he  then  recollected  his  promise  to  count  the  pieces  eveiT 
daj  before  he  put  them  into  the  box.  He  was  much 
amdd  that  his  father  should  be  readv  before  he  had 
finished  counting  them,  and  that  he  should  be  left  be« 
hindy  and  should^not  see  the  sheep  sheared ;  but  he  kept 
hia  promise  exactly :  he  counted  the  fifty-two  piecea, 
pot  them  into,  the  box,  and  was  ready  the  instant  hia 
father  caUed  him. 

He  saw  the  wool  cut  off  tkA  back  of  the  sheep;  it  did 
not  entertain  him  quite  so  much  as  he  had  expected,  to 
see  this  done ;  but  when  he  returned  home,  he  was  very 
glad  to  meet  his  brother  Henry  in  the  evening  ;  and  he 
returned  the  box  of  maps  to  him. 

"  Thank  you,  Henry,"  said  he ;  "  here  is  your  map, 
safe.  Count  the  pieces,  and  you  will  find  that  there  are 
fifty-two.  And  I  have  kept  my  promise ;  I  have  counted 
them  every  day  before  I  put  them  into  the  box. '  My 
mother  saw  me  count  them  every  day." 

*'  I  am  giad,  Frank,  that  you  have  kept  your  promise," 
said  Henry,  and  hi3  mother,  and  his  father,  all  at  once ; 
and  they  all  looked  pleased  with  him. 

His  father  took  down  the  book  of  pretty  prints,  and 
put  it  into  Frank^s  hands. 

*'I  will  lend  you  this  book  for  a  week,"  said  his 
father ;  '*  you  may  look  at  all  the  prints  in  it ;  I  can 
trust  you  with  it ;  for  I  saw  that  you  took  care  of 
Henry^s  map  which  was  lent  to  yon. 

Frank  opened  the  book,  and  ne  saw  upon  the  first 
page  the  print  of  the  front  of  a  house. 

"  The  reason  I  wished  to  look  at  this  book  so  much," 
said  Frank,  "  was,  because  I  thought  I  saw  prints  of 
houses  in  it,  and  I  am  going  to  build  a  house  in  my 
garden." 

"  Yoii  have  kept  your  promise  so  well,"  said  Henry, 
''•boot  the  map,  that  I  will  lend  you — ^what  I  would  not 
lend  to  anybody  that  I  could  not  trust — 1  will  lend  you 
ny  box  full  of  litUe  bricks,  if  you  will  not  take  them 
out  of  doors,  nor  wet  them.^' 

Frank  said  that  he  would  not  either  take  them  out 
of  doors  or  wet  them. 

And  Henry  believed  that  Frank  would  do  What  he 
said  that  he  would  do,  because  he  had  kept  his  promiie 
exactly  with  respect  to  the  map. 

t*rank  receiTed  the  box  fuU  of  little  bricks  with  a  joj« 
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ful  countenance,  and  his  mother  gave  him  leave  to  build 
with  them  in  the  room  in  which  he  slept. 

Henry  showed  him  how  to  break  the  joints  in  building 
— ^hdw  ^  build  wjdls  and  arches.  And  Frank  was  hap- 
py in  building  different  sorts  of  buildings,  and  staircases, 
and  pillars,  and  towers,  and  arches,  with  the  little  bricks 
which  were  lent  to  him.  And  he  kept  his  promise  not 
to  wet  them,  and  not  to  take  them  out  of  doora^ 

"  It  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  one's  promise,*?  said  his 
mother :  "  people  are  trusted  who  keep  their  promises 
— ^trusted  even  with  little  bricks."* 


It  was  autumn — the  leaves  withered  and  fell  from  the 
trees ;  anf  Qift  paths  in  the  g(bve"were  strewed  with 
thwed  leaves  of  the  beech-^es. 

Little  Frank  swept  away  tike  leaves  in  his  mother's 
favourite  walk  in  the  giftYfi ;  it  was  his  morning's  work 
to  make  this  w^k  quite  clean ;  and,  as  soon  as  dinner 
was  over,  he  s!m  down  from  Iris  chair;  and  he  went  to 
his  mother,  and  asked  her  if  she  would  walk  out  this 
evening  in  the  grove. 

"  I  think,"  said  his  mother,  "  it  is  now  too  late  in  the 
year  to  walk  after  dinner :  the  evenings  are  cold ;  and — ^" 

"  O  mamma,"  interrupted  Frank,  **  pray  walk  out  thia 
one  evening — look,  the  sun  has  not  set  yet ;  look  at  the 
pretty  red  sunshine  upon  the  tops  of  the  trees — several 
of  the  trees  in  the  grove  have  leaves  upon  them  still, 
mamma,  and  I  have  swept  away  all  the  withered  leaves 
that  were  strewed  upon  your  path — will  you  come  and 
look  at  it,  mamma?" 

"Since  you  have  swept  my  path,  and  have  taken 
pains  to  oblige  me,"  said  his  mother,  "  I  will  walk  with 
you,  Frank.  People  should  not  always  do  just  what  they 
like  best  themselves :  they  should  be  sometimes  reaiy 

*  These  little  bricks  were  made  of  plaster  of  Paris :  they  were  «r- 
nctly  twice  as  long  as  they  were  broad,  and  twice  as  broad  as  they 
were  thick.  Two  inches  and  a  Quarter  long  is  a  convenient  length, 
being  one  quarter  of  the  length  ot  a  common  brick.  Common  bncks 
ure  not  eOTactly  in  the  proportion  above  mentioned,  as  there  is  gener- 
mtf  allowance  made  for  mortar.  A  few  lintels  of  wood,  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  a  brick,  and  twelve  inches  and  three  quarters  long, 
will  be  found  very  convenient :  these  should  be  painted  exactly  to 
match  the  colour  of  the  bricks. 
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to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  tl^ir  friends :  so,  Fraok^ 
I  will  comply  with  your  wish,  aad  walk  to  the  grove." 

His  mother  found  it  a  more  pleasant  evening  than  she 
had  expected ;  and  the  walk  m  the  grove  was  shelter- 
ed ;  and  she  thanked  Frank  for  having  swept  it. 
-''TTie  wind  had  blown  a  few  leaves  from  one  of  the 
heaps  which  he  had  made ;  and  he  ran  on  before  his 
mother  to  clear  them  away— but,  as  he  stooped  to  brush 
away  one  of  the  leaves,  he  saw  a  caterpillar,  which 
was  so  n#arly  the  colour  of  the  faded  green  leaf  upon 
which  it  la5r,  that  he  at  first  sight  mistook  it  for  a  part 
of  the  leaf—it  stuck  to  the  leaf»  and  did  Bot  move  in  the 
least,  even  when  Frank  touched  it.  He  carried  it  to  hia 
mother,  and  asked  her  if  she  thought  that  it  was  dead, 
or  if  she  knew  what  was  the  matter  with  it. 

^*I  believe,  my  dea]e^*'.said  his  motive,  "that  this 
caterpillar  will  soon  turstlato  a  chrysalis/*  ^*. 

**  Chry— -what,  mamma  r* 

"  Chrysalis." 

"  What  is  a  chrysalis  1" 

"  I  cannot  describe  i^  to  you ;  but"^  you  keep  this 
caterpillar  a  few  days,  yO*u  will  see  what  I  mean  by  a 
chrysalis  V 

"  I  will — ^but  now  do  you  know,  mamma,  that  a  cater- 
pillar wiU  turn  into  a  chrysalis  1" 

"  I  have  seen  caterpillars  that  hav%  turned  into  chrys- 
alises ;  and  I  hav»  heard  that  they  do  so  from  many 
other  people  who  have  seen  it ;  and  I  have  read  in 
books  accounts  of  caterpillars  that  have  turned  into 
chrysalises ;  and  this  is  the  time  of  the  year  in  which, 
as  it  has  been  observed,  this  change  usually  happens." 

"But,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Frank,  "may  I  keep 
this  caterpillar  in  my  red  box  1 — And  what  shall  I  giv« 
it  to  eat  V 

"You  need  not  give  it  any  thing  to  eat ;  for  it  will  not 
eiit  while  it  is  in  this  state:  and  you  may  keep  this 
caterpillar  in  your  box ;  it  will  soon  become  a  chrysalis ; 
and,  ia  the  spring,  a  moth  or  butterfly  will  come  out  of 
the  chrysalis." 

Frank  looked  much  surprised  at  hearing  ihis ;  and  he 
-  said  tliat  he  would  take  gre^t  care  of  the  caterpillar, 
and  that  he  would  watch  it,  that  he  might  see  ml^theige 
curious  changes. 

"  Who  was  the  first  person,  mamma,  that  ever  ob- 
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aexved  that  a  caterpillar  turned  into  a  chrysalis,  and  a 
chrysalis  into  a  butterfly  1" 

"  1  don't  know,  my  dear." 

*'  Mamma,  perhaps,  if  I  observe,  I  may  find  out  things 
as  well  as  other  people." 
'     "  Yes,  very  likely  you  may." 

*'  Mamma,  how  did  the  person  who  wrote  about  ani- 
mals, in  my  book  that  my  father  gave  me,  find  out  all 
that  he  knew?" 

**  Partly  from  reading  other  books,  and  pirtly  from 
observing  animals  himself." 

"  But,  mamma,"  said  Frank,  "  how  did  the  people 
who  wrote  the  other  books  know  all  the  things  that  are 
told  in  them  ?" 

"  By  observing,"  said  his  mother — "  different  people, 
in  different  places,  observed  different  animals,  and 
wrote  the  histories  of  those  animals." 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  they  did.  Did  they  ever  make 
mistakes,  mamma  ?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  that  they  did  make  a  great  many 
mistakes." 

"  Then  every  thing  that  is  in  books  is  not  true,  is  it  ?" 

"  No." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  t\mt — ^but  how  shall  J  know  what  is 
true  and  what  is  not  tnif  in  books,  mamma  V 

**  You  cannot  always  find  out  what  is  true  and  what 
is  not  true  in  books,  till  you  have  more  knowledge,  my 
dear." 

"  And  how  shall  I  get  more  knowledge,  mamma  ?" 

"  By  observing  whatever  you  see,  and  hear,  and  feel ; 
by  reading ;  and  by  trying  experiments." 

"Experiments,  mamma! — Papa  and  grown-up  wise 

Eeople  try  experiments ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  such  a 
ttle  boy  as  1  am  could  try  experiments." 
Frank  and  his  mother  had  walked  on,  while  they 
were  talking,  till  they  came  to  a  path  which  led  to  the 
river  side. 

A  little  girl  was  by  the  river  side,  dipping  a  ydlow 
earthen  jug  into  the  water. 

,    The  girl  did  not  perceive  Frank  and  his  mother,  who 
were  coming  behind  her,  till  she  heard  Frank's  voice, 
which  startled  her ;  and  she  let  the  pitcher  fall  from  her  * 
hand,  and  it  broke. 

The  girl  looked  very  sorry  that  she  had  broken  the 
jug ;  but  a  woman  who  was  standing  beside  her  said. 
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**  It  is  no  great  misfortune,  Mary ;  for  we  can  take  it 
home,  and  tie  it  together,  and  boil  it  in  milk,  and  it  wilT ' 
be  as  good  as  ever." 

"  My  dear  mother,"  cried  Frank,  "  then  we  can  mend 
the  broken  flower-pot — shall  we  do  it  as  soon  as  we  get 
home  V 
**  We  can  try  to  do  it  as  soon  as  we  ^o  home." 
"  Try,  mamma !  but  are  you  not  sure  it  will  do  1  The 
woman  said  the  jug  would  be  as  good  as  ever,  if  it  was 
tied  together,  and  boiled  in  milk." 

"  Yes ;'  but  she  may  be  mistaken — ^we  had  "better  try 
the  experiment  ourselves." 
"  Is  that  called  trying  an  experiment  ?" 
"  Yes,  this  is  an  experiment  we  can  try." 
When  they  got  home,  Frank's  mother  rang  the  bell, 
and  asked  to  have  a  clean  saucepan  and  some  milk  up 
stairs ;  and  when  the  saucepan  was  brought  to  her, 
she  tied  the  pieces  of  the  broken  flower-pot  together 
with  packthread,  in  the  same  shape  that  it  was  be- 
fore it  was  broken — she  put  the  flower-pot  into  the 
saucepan,  and  she  |Myured  over  it  as  much  milk  as  en- 
tirely covered  it ;  and  after  she  had  put  the  saucepan  on 
the  fire,  she  waited  till  the  milk  boiled ;  then  she  took 
the  saucepan  dS  the  fire,  and  sh^'  waited  till  the  milk 
grew  so  cool  that  she  could  ^  fier  fingers  into  it  with- 
out burning  herself;  and  she"took  out  the  flower-pot, 
and  carefully  untied  the  wet  packthread,  and  unwqun^ 
it ;  but,  when  she  had  unwound  it,  the  parts*^df  tne 
flower-pot  did  not  stick  together :  they  separated ;  and 
Frank  was  disappointed. 

"  But,  mamma,"  said  he,  "  I  wish  you  would  be  so 
good  as  to  send  to  the  woman,  and  ask  her  how  it  was 
that  she  could  mend  broken  things  by  boiling  them  in 
milk;  perhaps  she  knows  sometlung  about  it  that  we 
do  not  know  yet." 

"  Stay,"  said  Henry :  "  before  you  send  to  the  woman, 
try  another  experiment.  Here's  a  saucer  which  I  broke 
just  before  you  came  in  from  walking — I  was  rubbing 
some  Indian  ink  upon  it,  and  I  let  it  slip  off  the  table — 
let  us  tie  this  together,  and  try  whether  you  can  mend 
it  by  boiling  it  in  the  milk."  '  • 

The  saucer  was  tied  together ;  the  milk  that  was  Ia 
the  saucepan  was  poured  out,  and  some  cold  milk  was 
put  into  it :  into  this  milk  the  saucer  was  put,  and  the 
milk  was  then  boiled;  and  the  moment  the  saucepan 
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was  taken  off  ^e  fire,  Frank  was  impatient  to  see  the 
saucer.  Before  it  was  nearly  cool,  he  untied  the  string ; 
the  parts  of  the  saucer  did  not  stick  together ;  and  Fraj^ 
was  more  disappointed  now  than  he  had  been  before. 

His  mother  smiled,  and  said,  **  Frank,  people  who 
wish  to  try  experiments,  you  see,  must  b^  patient." 

The  woman  whom  he  had  heard  speaking  to  the  little 
ml  by  the  river  side  lived  very  near  to  them;  and 
Frank^s  mother  sent  to  beg  to  speauk  to  her.  She  came ; 
and  when  she  was  told  what  had  been  done  about  the  " 
flower-pot  and  the  saucer,  she  asked  whether  it  was  a 
long  tinie  since  the  flower-pot  had  been  broken. 

"  Yes,  about  two  months." 

"  Then,  ma'am,"  said  she,  "  that  could  not  be  mended 
this  way.  I  can  only  mend  things  this  way  that  have 
been  fresh  broken." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Frank,  "  how  comes  it  that  the  sau- 
cer which  Henry  did  but  just  break  before  we  came  in 
from  .walking  did  not  stick  together,  after  all  we  did 
toitr 

"  Perhaps,  master,"  said  the  woman,  •*  you  did  not 
let  it  stand  to  cool  before  you  untied  it." 

•*  No,  I  did  not,"  said  Frank. 

"  But,  master,  you  must  have  patience,  and  wait  till 
it  is  quite  cool,  or  it  wfll  never  do,^ 

"  I  will  be  more  patiMit  this  time,  mamma,  if  you  will 
let  me  try  once  more.'"^ 

His  mother  let  him  try  once  more ;  and  Frank  was 
going  to  boil  the  milk  again,  but  the  old  woman  said 
that  the  milk  which  had  been  boiled  would  not  do,  and 
that  he  must  use  new  milk. 

And  Frank  said,  "  This  will  waste  a  great  deal  of 
milk.* 

But  the  old  woman  said,  "  I  never  waste  the  milk , 
for  I  give  it  to  the  children  afterward,  or  to  the  chick- 
ens, and  I  do  not  throw  it  away." 

Frank  now  began  to  tie  tlie  broken  saucer  together, 
and  the  old  woman  said  to  him,  **  Fit  it  very  close  and 
even,  and  tie  it  very  tight,  or  it  will  not  do." 

"  I  have  tied  it  as  tignT  as  1  can,"  said  Frank. 

"But,  master,  it  is  not  near  tight  enough,"  said  the 

•  iroman :  "  I  will  show  you  how  to  tighten  it  better,  if 

•you  will  give  me  a  small  wooden  skewer,  or  a  bit  of 

wood  that  I  carbont  into  a  skewer,  about  the  size  of  your 

penciL" 
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**  Here  is  such  a  bit  of  wood  as  jm  want,*'  said 
Frank's  mother. 

"  Now,  master,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  take  another 
piece  of  packthi;pad,  and  wind  it  three  times  round  the 
saucer,  and  tie  the  ends  together.  Leave  it  quite  loose, 
so  that  you  may  put  your  finger  between  the  saucer  and 
the  packthread.  Very  well.  Now,  master,  put  this 
stick  between  the  packthread  and  the  saucer,  and  twist 
the  packthread  tight  with  the  stick." 

"  The  packthread  looks  like  a  screw  as  1  twist  it," 
said  Frank. 

**  Yes,"  said  his  mother,  "  and  you  see  that  you  really 
screw  the  parts  of  the  saucer  together." 

'*  Yes,"  said  Frank,  **  and  this  is  as  tight  and  as  strong 
as  the  stick  and  string  in  my  skipjack,  and  it  is  some-  v 
thing  like  it:  is  it  not,  mamma  1" 

**  Yes,  my  dear." 

"  1  will  run  for  my  skipjack,  and  see  whether  it  is 
quite  the  same,"  said  Frank.  «^ 

*'  You  had  better  finish  what  yon  are  about  first,"  said 
his  mother ;  '*  you  can  look  at  the  skipjack  afterward. 
Do  one  thing  at  a  time,  my  dear." 
^Prank  boiled  the  new  milk,  and  put  the  well-tied  sau- 
cer into  it,  and  this  time  he  waited  till  the  saucer  was 
cool,  and  then  he  untied  the  string;  and  he  found  that 
the  parts  of  the  saucer  stuck  fast  together ;  and  he  could 
scarcely  see  the  place  where  they  were  joined^ 

He  was  pleased  with  his  success,  and  he  said,  "  Peo- 
ple must  be  patient  who  try  experiments ;  and  people 
must  be  patient  who  are  to  observe  things ;  so  1  virill 
have  patience  till  next  spring,  and  then  I  shall  see  thp 
chrysalis  change  to  a  moth  or  a  butterfly.  But,  mott^r, 
fil^at  I  shall  see  the  caterpillar  change  to  a  chrysalis." 

Frank  put-^his  green  caterpillar  into  his  red  box ;  and 
then  he  went  again  to  look  at  the  saucer  which  had  been 
mended,  and  at  the  flower-pot  which  the  old  woman  said 
could  not  be  mended ;  and  he  asked  his  mother  if  she 
could  tell  the  reason  why  things  which  had  been  broken 
a  long  time  before  could  not  be  mended  by  being  boiled 
in  this  manner  in  milk. 

*'  I  think  I  can  guess  the  reason,"  said  his  mother ; 
"  but  I  will  not  tell  it  to  you ;  I  would  rather  that  you 
should  think  and, find  it  out  for  yourself.  If  I  .were  to 
t^ll  you  the  reaton  of  every  thmg,  my  ^tear,  you  would 
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never  take  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  yourself;  and 
you  know  I  shall  not  always  be  with  you  to  think  for 
you." 


"  Mamma,"  said  Frank,  "  there  Is  a  reason  that  I 
have  thought  of;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  the  rigbl 
reason — but  it  may  be  one  of  the  reasons."  ' 

"  Well,  let  us  hear  it,  without  any  more  reasons^^^  said  *► 
his  mojher,  laughing. 

*'  I  thought,  mamma,"  said  Frank,  **  that  perhaps  the 
old  woman  could  never  mend  things — " 

**  Things !  what  sort  of  things ;  chairs,  and  taUes^  or 
^ coats  and  waistcoats  1" 

^O  mamma,  you  know  very  well  what  I  mean." 

"  Yes,  I  guess  what  you  mean ;  but  other  people  will 
not  be  at  the  trouble  of  guessing  at  the  meaning  of  what 
you  say :  therefore,  if  you  wish  to  be  understood,  you 
must  learn  to  explain^ourself  distinctly." 

"  I  thought,  mamma,"  said  Frank,  **  that  the  reason 
why  the  old  woman  could  never  mend  cups  and  saucers, 
or  jugs,  or  plates,  that  had  been  broken  a  great  while, 
was,  because,  perhanp,  the  edges  of  these  might  have 
been  rubbed  or  broken  off,  so  that  they  could  not  be 
fitted  close  together  again.  If  you  recollect,  the  old 
woman  was  sajring  to  me  when  I  was  tying  the  broken 
saucer  together,  '  Tie  it  tight  and  fit  it  close,  or  it  will 
not  do.'  Do  you  think  that  I  have  found  out  the  right 
reason,  mamma  1  Is  it  the  reason  which  you  thought 
of?" 

/  "  It  is  the  reason,"  answered  his  mother,  "  which  I 
thought  of :  but  my  having  thought  of  it  is  no  proof  that 
it  is  right.  The  best  way  to  find  out  whether  this  ''is 
the  case  is  to  try.  Can  you  find  out  yourself,  Frank, 
how  you  may  prove  whether  this  is  the  reason  or  not  1'J^ 

"  I  would  rub  the  edges  of  a  plate  or  saucer  after  it  was 
broken ;  and  when  I  had  rubbed  off  little  bits  of  the 
edges,  I  would  tie  the  edges  together  and  boil  them  in 
milk  ;  and  I  would  at  the  same  time  break  another  bit 
off  the  same  plate  or  saucer ;  and  I  would  tie  the  broken 
pieces  together  without  rubbing  off  any  of  the  edges, 
dnd  I  wQuld  pat  it  into  the  same  milk,  and  let  it  be 
upon  the  fire  as  long,  and  let  it  be  as  lOng  before  I  un- 
tied it  as  before  I  untied  the  other  broken  pieces :  and 
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then  we  should  see  whether  the  nibbing  off  the  edges 
would  prevent  the  pieces  froip  joiniag  or  not." 

Frank's  mother  told  him  that  he  mighty  his  experi- 
ment. He  tried  it ;  and  he  found  that  jtj^  broken  bit0 
of  the  plate,  whoipe  edges  he  had  Mokeft  off,  could  not 
be  joined  by  being  boiled  in  milk ;  nd  two  other  broken 
bits  of  the  same  pUte,  which  he  joined  without  rut^inff 
off  their  edges,  stuck  together,  after  they  hadbeen  boiled 
in  milk,  very  well. 

Then  Frank  said,  "  Mamma,  there  is  another  thing 
which  I  should  like  to  try ;  I  should  like  to  tie  the  broken 
flower-pot  very  tight  together,  and  to  fit  the  ^pieces 
closely ;  for  the  last  time  I  tied  it  1  did  not  tie  it  very 
tight ;  I  did  not  know  that  I  should  have  done  that,  till 
the  old  woman  told  me  that  I  should.  I  think  perhaps 
the  flower-pot  may  be  mended,  because,  though  it  ins 
been  broken  a  great  while,  the  edges  of  it  have  never 
been  rubbed,  I  believe ;  it  has  been  lying  in  the  press  in 
your  room ;  and  nobody  has  ever  meddled  with  it." 

*'  Nobody  has  ever  meddled  w;|th  it,  I  believe,"  said 
his  mother;  '^for  1  lock  that  press  every  day,  and  no 
one  goes  to  it  but  myself;  and  I  have  never  rubbed  any 
thing  against  the  e0^es  of  the  broken  flower-pot." 

She  went  and  brojikht  the  pieci^  of  the  broken  flow- 
er-pot :  and  Frank  tiijlthem  together  very  tight,  after  he 
had  fitted  their:  edgOMlosefy  and  evenly  together.  He 
boiled  this  flower-pot  again  in  milk,  waited  afterward 
till  it  beoame  cool,  and  then  untied  it,  and  he  found  that 
the  parts  stuck  together ;  and  he  poured  water  into  it, 
and  the  water  did  not  run  out.  Frank  was  glad  that  he . 
had  mended  the  flower-pot  at  last. 

*^  Do  yoi»  think,  mother,"  said  he,  "  that  it  was  made 
tQ  stick  tQOsti^r  again  by  being  tied  so  tight,  or  by  the 
nlfik,  or  b3i|tth  together  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  his  mother ;  "  but  you 
may  try  whether  tying  broken  pieces  of  earthenware 
together  will  fasten  them,  without  boiling  them  in  milk." 

Frank  tried  this ;  and  he  let  the  pieces  that  were  tied 
together  remain  still  as  long  as  those  which  he  had  be- 
fore boiled  in  milk ;  and  when  he  untied  the  string,  the 
pieces  separated;  they  did  not  stick  together  in  the 
least.  He  afterward  tied  these  pieces  together  again, 
and  boiled  them  in  water ;  and  he  found,  when  he  untied 
them,  that  they  did  not  stick  together. 
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There  was  one  part  of  the  winter's  evening  which 
Frank  Uked  particularly ;  it  was  the  half  hour  after  din- 
ner, when  the  window-shutters  were  ghut,  and  the  cur- 
tains let  down,  and  the -fire  stirred,  so  as  to  make  a 
^J^e^l  blazf)  which  ligfaited  the  whole  room. 

jtuSTiather  and  mother  did  not  ring  the  bell  for  can- 
dles, because*  they  liked  to  sit  a  little  while  after  dinner 
by  the  light  of  the  fire. 

Frank^s  father  used  often,  at  this  time,  to  play  with 
him,  or  to  talk  to  him. 

One  evening,  afteik  bis  father  had  been  playing  with 
Frank,  and  had  made  him  jump,  and  nm,  and  wrestle, 
and  laugh,  till  Frank  was  quite  hot  and  out  of  breath, 
,  hejdlelt  down  upon  the  carpet  at  his  father's  feet, 
rested  his  arms  upon  his  father's  knees,  and  looking  up 
in  his  face,  he  said,  "  Now,  papa,  while  I  am  resting 
myself  so  happily  here,  wffl  you  tell  me  something  en- 
tertaining 1" 

But  just  as  Frank  said  tlv&word  entertaining,  the  door 
opened,  and  the  servant  came  into  the  room  with  hghted 
candles. 
«, '/^candles !  I  am  sorry  you  are  come !"  cried  Frank. 

"  O  CSlVdles !  I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  said  his 
father,  "  for  now  I  can  see  to  read  an  entertaining  book, 
which  I  want  to  finish." 

"  But,  papa^"  said  Frank,  "cannot  you  sit  still  a  little^ 
little  while  longer,  and  tell  me  some  short  thing  1" 

"  Well,  what  shall  I  tell  you  1/ 
*  "  There  are  so  many  things  that  I  want  to  know,  papa, 
I  do  not  know  which  to  ask  for  first — I  want  to  know 
whether  you  have  ever  seen  a  camel — and  1  want  to 
know  where  silkworms  are  found,  and  how  they  make 
silk — and  I  want  to  know  how  people  weave  linen  in  a 
loom,  and  how  the  wool  of  sheep  is  made  into  such 
coats  as  we  have  on.  And,  oh,  father!  I  wish  very 
much  to  know  how  the  fat  of  animals  is  made  into  can- 
dles— you  promised  to  tell  me  or  to  show  me  how  that 
was  done.  And,  oh,  more  than  all  the  rest,  I  wish  to 
know  how  plates,  and  jugs,  and  cups  and  saucers,  and 
flower-pots,  are  made  of  clay — and  whether  they  are 
made  of  clay  such  as  I  have  in  my  garden.  And  I  want 
very  much  to  know  where  tea  comes  from — and — " 

*'  Stop,  stop !  my  dear  Frank,"  said  his  father ;  "  it 
would  take  up  a  great  deal  more  of  my  time  than  I  can 
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bestow  upon  you  to  answer  all  these  questions — I  can- 
not answer  any  of  them  to-night,  for  I  have  a  great 
many  other  things  to  do.  The  first  thing  you  asked 
me,  I  think,  was  whether  I  had  ever  seen  a  camel — ^I 
have ;  and  the  print  I  am  going  to  show  you  is  very  like 
the  animal  that  I  saw ;  and  yon  may  read  his  history,  ^, 
and  then  you  will  know  all  that  I  know  or  oamek^  'andr 
when  you  have  satisfied  your  curiosity  alyojit  camels  I  < 
can  lend  you  another  book,  in  which  you  may  read  the 
history  of  silkworms," 

"  Thank  you,  papa,^'  said  Frank :  *'  I  shall  like  to  read 
these  things  very  much ;  only  I  cannot  r^JEui  quick  yet, 
papa;  and  there  are  words,  sometimes,  which  I  canopt 
make  out  well." 

"  If  you  persevere,"  said  his  father,  •you  will  rob%be  , 
able  to  read  without  any  difficulty — ^but  nothing  can^ 
done  well  without  perseverance.    You  have  shown  me 
that  you  have  a  great  deal  flfperseverance,  and — " 

"Have  I,  papal"  interrupted  Frank;  "when  did  I 
show  that  to  you  t" 

"  The  morning  when  you  tried,  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
to  put  the  joining  map  together." 

"  And  at  last  I  did  put  it  together." 

"  Yes ;  you  succeeded  because  you  persevered." 

"  Then,"  said  Frank)  "  I  will  persevere,  and  learn  to 
read  easily,  that  I  may  read  all  the  entertaining  things 
that  are  in  books ;  and  then  I  shall  be'  as  glad  when  the 
candle  comes  as  you  were  just  now,  papa." 


-  >.    DEDICATION 

'  -^      '  TO 

-       anr  LITTLE  BROTHER, 

.^       FRANCIS  BEAUFORT  EDGEWORTH. 

SixTEEN.years  ago  I  dedicated  a  volume  of  Early  Les- 
sons "  To  my  little  brother  William."  He  has  grown 
up  to  be  a  man.  I  now  dedicate  this  Continuation  of 
i^ly  I^MiffBS  to  you,  my  dear  little  brother  Francis. 
You  ar^iiow  four  years  old ;  just  the  age  your  brother 
was  wUui  Frank  was  written  for  him  and  read  to  him. 
He  could  liot  then  read,  and  you  cannot  now  read.  But 
the  time  will  come  when  jon  will  be  able  to  read;  and 
then  I  hope  you  wHI  reeeikre  pleasure  from  what  I  am 
at  this  instant  writing :  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  feel 
pleasure  in  reading  Harry  and  Lucy,  because,  in  this 
Dook,  you  will  recollect  all  those  little  experiments 
which  your  father  tried  for  you,  and  which  you  thfen  un- 
derstood. And  you  will,  I  think,  be  glad  to  find  that  you 
are  able  to  comprehend  the  account  which  he  has  writ- 
ten of  them. 

I  hope,  my  dear  little  brother,  that  when  you  grow  up, 
you  will  be  such  a  man  as  your  brother  William  now 
IS ;  and  then  you  will  give  your  father  and  mother  as 
much  pleasure  as  that  brother  William  now  gives  them. 

MARIA  EDGEWORTH. 

December  8,  t$fZ.  . 
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Frank  was  Verv  fond  of  plapng  a(  battledoor  nd 
shuttlecock;  but  ne  could  not  always  play  whf^  he 
likedy  or  as  lonff  as  he  liked  it,  because  ^e  had  no  bat- 
tledoor or  shutuecock  of  his  own.  He  aetermined  to 
try  to  make ,  a  shuttlecock  for  himself  j  but  he  had  no 
cork  for  the  bottom  of  it,  and  he  had  only  five  (|gi|^yUBa 
which  had  once  belonged  to  an  old  worn-out  shuttle- 
cock. They  were  ruffled  and  ben^  His  mother  was 
very  busy,  so  that  he  cfid  not  like  to  interrupt  bier  to  ask 
for  more  feathers ;  and  his  father  Was  out  nding,  so  that 
Frank  could  not  ask  him  for  a  cork.  His  (tmher  Ed- 
ward advised  him  to  put  off  ^ying  to  make  lus  shuttle- 
cock till  his  mother  was  not  busy,  and  tUl  his'  father 
should  return  from  riding ;  but  Frank  was  so  ioipatient 
that  hie  would  not  take  this  prudent  advice,  tie  set  to 
work  immediately  to  make  wif  bottom  of  his  shuttle- 
cock of  one  end  of  the  handle  bf  his  pricker,  which  he 
sawed  off,  because  he  thought  that  it  resembled  the  bot- 
tom of  a  shuttlecock  in  shape  more  than  any  other  bit 
of  wood  which  he  possessed.  When  he  tried  to  make 
holes  in  it  for  the  feathers,  he  found  that  the  wood  was 
extremely  hard;  he  tried  and  tried  in  vain ;  and,  at  last, 
mj^  went  the  end  of  the  pricker.  It  broke  in  two ;  and 
"Pianjt  was  so  sorry  that  he  began  to  cry ;  but,  recol- 
lecting that  his  tears  would  not  mend  his  pricker,  he 
dried  his  eveg,  and  resolved  to  bear  the  loss  of  it  like 
a  man.  TTeexamined  the  stump  of  th^  pricker  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  he  found  thai  there  was  enough  of 
the  steel  left  to  be  sharpened  again.  He:  began  \o  file  it 
as  well  as  he  could ;  and,  afte-r  taking  some  pains,  he 
sharpened  it :  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  more 
holes  in  the  hac^trood,  lest  he  should  break  the  pricker 
agtin.  He  said  to  himself— *•  Edward  gave  me  good 
advice,  and  I  will  liow  take  it;  I  will  wait  till  my  father 
conTes  home,  and  till  my  mother  is  not  busy ;  and  then 
I  will  ask  them  for  wfa^t  I  want." 

The  next  day  his  father  gave  him  a  cork,  and  his 
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mother  gave  him  some  feathers ;  and,  after  several  tfU 
als,  he  at  last  mude  a  shuttlecock  which  flew  tolerably 
well.  He  was  eager  to  try  it,  ^ind  he  ran  to  his  brother 
Edward  and  showed  it  to  him ;  and  Edward  liked  the 
shuttlecock,  but  could  not  then  play,  because  he  was 
learning  his  Latin  lesson. 

**  Well !  I  will  4iave  patience  till  to-morrow,  if  I  can,'* 
said  Frank.  > 

It  happened  ttus  same  aveniiig  that  Frank  was  piias- 
ent  when  hii  brother  Edward  and  three  of  his  cousins 
were  dressing  tcr  act  a  pantomime.  They  were  in  a 
great  hurry.  They  had  lost  the  burnt  cork  with  which 
they  were  to  bla<^«i  their  eyebrows.  Th^Y  lidoked 
everywhere  that  they  CQuld  think  of  for  it,  but  all  in  vain ; 
and  a  messenger  came  to  tell  them  that  everybody  was 
seated,  and  that  they  must  begin  to  act  the  pantomime 
directly.  They  looked  with  still  more  eagerness  for 
this  cork*  but  it  couki  not  be  found ;  and  they  did  not 
know  where  to  get  another. 

**  I  have  one !  I  have^  one !  I  have  a  cork !  you  shall 
hasre  it  ia^R  minute !"  cned  the  good-natured  little  FranJc* 
He  ran  lip  stairs  directly,  pulled  all  the  feathers  out  of 
his  dear  shuttlecock,  bufnt  the  end  of  the  cork  in  the 
candle,  and  gave  it  to  his  friends.  They  did  not  know, 
at  this  moment,  that  it  was  the  cork  of  Frank's  shuttle- 
cock ;  but,  when  they  afterward  found" it  out,  they  were 
very  much  obliged  to  him ;  and  when  his  father  heard 
this  ins^ce  of  his  good-nature,  he  was  much  pleased. 
He  set  Frank  upon  the  table  before  him  after  dinner, 
when  all  his  friends  were  present,  and  said  to  him — 

"  My  dear  little  son,  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  are 
of  such  a  generous  disposilion.  Believe  me,  such  a  dis« 
position  is  of  more  value  than  all  the  battledoors  and 
shuttlecocks  in  the  world ;  you  are  welcome  to  as  many 
corks  and  feathery  as  you  please !  you,  who  are  so  wil- 
ling  to  help'younbrieilte  in  their  amusements,  shsdl  find 
that  w^  are  aUfggdy^and^ager  to  assist  you  in  yours .p* 

Close  to  the  garden  wfiicn  Frank's  mother  had  given 
to  him  there  was  a  hut  in  which  garden-tools  and  water  . 
ing-pots  used  formerly  to  be  kept ;  butitliad  been  found 
to  be  too  small  for  this  purpose,  and  a* larger  had  been 
built  in  another  part  of  the  kitchen-garden:  nothing 
was  now  kept  in  that  which  was  near  Frank's  garden 
but  some  old  flower-pots  and  pans.  Frank  used  to  Uke 
to  go  into  this  hut  to  play  with  the  flower-pots ;  they 
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were  piled  up  higher  than  his  head ;  and  one  day,  when 
he  was  pulling  out  from'  the  underraoet  part  of  the  pile 
a  large  pan,  the  whole  pile  of  flower-pots  shook  from 
bottom  to  top,  and  one  of  tife  uppermost  flower-pots  fell 
down.  If  Frank  had  not  run  awjjr  in  an  instant,  it 
would  have  f^en  on  his  head;  As  soon  as  he  had  a  little 
recovered  !Vom  his  frighL  he  saw  that  the  flower-pot 
had  been  broken  by  the  faU,  and  he  topMlp  the  broken 
pieces,  and  went  into  the  house  to  hi&  iBotber  to  tell  her 
what  had  happened.  He  found  his  fathe1^  and  mother 
sitting  at  the  £iblc  writing  letters :  ifiey  both  looked  up 
when  he  came  in,  and  said— > 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Frank  T— 7W1  look  very  pale.** 

''  Because,  mamflia,  I  hay»  broken  this  flower-pot.*' 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  do -rightly  to  come  and  tefl  us 
that  you  broke  it.  It  iSi  an  accident.  There  is  no  oc- 
caision  to  be  frightened 'about  it.*' 

*'  No,  manmia*  it  WM  not  that- which  frightened  me 
80*much.  But  it  is  well  that  I  did  •not  break  ipy  own 
head,  and  aUthe  flower-pots  in  the  garden-house.'* 

Then  he  told  his  mother  how  he  had  attem|iled  to  full 
out  the  undermost  pan,  and  hdW  ^  the  great  pUe  shook 
from  top  to  bottom." 

"  It  is  well  you  did  not  hurt  yourself,  indeed,  Frank !" 
said  his  mother. 

His  father  asked  if  there  was  a  key  to  the  door  of  the 
hut.  . 

**  Papa,  there  is  an  old  rusty  lock,  but  no  key." 

"  The  gardener  has  the  key — I  will  go  for  it  directly," 
said  his  fath^,  rising  from  his  seat ;  "  and  I  will  lock 
that  door,  lest  the  boy  should  do  the  same  thing  again." 

♦*  No,  papa,"  said  Frank  t  "  I  am  not  so  silly  as  to  do 
again  what  I  know  might  hurt  me." 

"  But,  my  dear,  without  doing  it  on  purpose,  you  might 
by  accident,  when  you  are  playing  iiijthat  house,  shake 
those  pots,  and  pull  them  do wn^Apon  yourself.  When- 
ever there  is  any  real  danger,  you  knOw  I  aliMiys  tell 
you  of  it.  And  it  is  much  better  to  prevent  any  «vil 
than  to  be  sorry  for  it  afterward.  I  will  go  this  minute 
and  look  for  thaJcey,  and  lock  the  door,"  continued  his 
father. 

"  Papa,"  said  Frank,  stopping  him,  "  you  need  not  go 

for  the  key,  nor  lock  the  door;  for,*f  you  desire  me  not 

*to  play  in  the  old  garden-house,  I  will  not  play  there; 
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1  will  uot  go  in,  I  promise  you ;  1  will  never  even  open 
thi  door." 

"Very  well,  Frank;  I  ran  trust  to  your  promise; 
.therefore  I  want  no  lo(rk  and  key.  Your  word  is 
'■enough. " 

"  But  only  take  care  you  do  not  forget,  and  run  in  by 
accident,  Frank,"  said  his  mother;  "  na  you  have  such 
^habStof  going  there, you  might  forget." 

"  Mamma,  1  will  not  forget  my  promise,"  said  Frank. 
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A  Fiw  days  afterthis  time,  Frank's  father  and  mother 
were  walking  in  the  garden,  and  they  came  to  the  old 
^rden-bcmse,  and  they  slopped  and  looked  at  the  door, 
W^chwas  B  little  open.  This  door  could  not  be  blown 
Open  by  tte  wind,  because  it  stuck  against  the  ground 
M  one  comer,  and  could  not  be  easily  moved. 

"I«sure  you,  mamma,  I  did  not  forget— I  did  not 
open  it— I  did  not  go  in,  indeed,  papa,"  said  Frank. 

His  falUei  answejed — "  We  did  not  m^pecl  vfiw  of 
having  opened  the  door,  Frank." 

And  his  father  and  mother  looked  at  one  another  and 
smiled. 

Hta  father  called  the  gardener,  and  desired  that  he 
would  not  open  the  door  of  the  old  garden-house;  and 
he  ordered  that  none  of  the  servants  should  go  in  there. 

A  week  passed,  and  another  week  passed,  and  a  third 
week  passed,  and  again  Frank's  father  and  mother  i^ero 
walking  in  the  garden;  aiid  his  mother  satd — 

"  Let  ua  go  and  look  at  the  old  garden-house." 

His  father  and  mother  went  together,  and  Frank  ran 
after  them,  rejoicing  that  he  had  Kept  his  promise— be 
never  had  gone  into  that  house,  though  he  had  been 
often  tempted  to  do  so,  because  he  had  leTt  there  a  little 
boat  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  When  hia  father  and 
mother  had  looked  at  the  door  of  the  gurdcn-houae,  ttn^ 
again  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled,  and  said —       ^  • 

■'  We  are  glad  to  see,  Frank,  that  you  have  kept  yoar 
word,  and  thai  you  have  not  opened  this  door." 

"  t  have  not  opened  the  door,  papa,"  answered  Frank  { 
"  but  how  do  you  know  that  by  only  looking  at  it !" 

"You  may  find  out  how  we  kiiow  it;  and  we  bad 
rather  that  you  should  find  it  out  than  that  we  shiHdd 
tell  it  to  you,"  aaid  his  father. 
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Frank  guessed,  first,  that  they  recollected  exactly  how 
far  open  the  4por  had  been  left,  aiul  that  the^  saw  it 
was  now  open  exactly  to  the  same  place.  But  ms  father 
answered  that  this  was  not  the  way;  for  that  thcK 
could  not  be  certain,  by  this  means,  that  the  ^k>or  haia 
not  been  opeaied  wider,  and  then  shut  agyin  to  the  same 
place. 

^  Papa,  you  might  have  seen  Ae.  maik  in  the  dust 
which  the  door  would  6ave  made  in  opening.  Was  that 
the  way,  papa  ?" 

'*  No ;  that  is  a  tolerably  good  way ;  but  the  trace  of 
the  opening  of  the  door  might  have  been  effaced,  that  is, 
rubb^  out,  and  the  ground  might  have  bcLcn  smoothed 
again.  There  is  another  circumstance,  Frank,  which, 
if  you  observe  carefully,  you  may  discover." 

Frank  took  hold  of  the  door,  and  was  going  to  move 
it,  but  his  father  stopped  his  hand. 

'*  You  must  not  move  the  door — look  at  it  without 
stirring  it." 

Frank  looked  carefully,  and  then  exclaimed— 

"  We  found  it  out,  papa !  Fve  found  it  out ! — I  see  a 
spider's  web,  with  all  its  fine  thin  rings  and  spokes,  like 
a  wheel,  Jaat  at  the  top  of  the  door,  and  it  stretches 
from  the  top  of  the  door  to  this  post,  against  which  the 
door  dhuts.  Now,  if  the  door  had  been  shut  or  opened 
wider,  tills  spider's  web  would  have  been  crushed  or 
broken — Xtke  aoor  could  not  have  been  shut  or  opened 
without  breaking  it.  May  1  try,  papa  T" 
^  "  Yes,  my  dear." 

He  tried  to  open  the  door,  and  the  spider's  web  broke, 
and  that  part  of  it  which  had  been  fastened  to  the  door 
fell  down,  and  hung  against  the  post. 

"  You  have  foui^  it  out  now,  Frank,  you  see,"  said 
his  father^  \ 

His  mother  was  going  to  ask  him  if  he  idriew  how  a 
spider  makes  his  web ;  but  she  stopped,  and  aid  not  then 
ask  him  this  question,  because  she  saw  that  he  was 
thinking  of  his  little  boat. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Frank  !  you  may  go  into  the  house 
now,"  said  his  mother,  "  and  take  your  little  boat." 

Frank  ran  in,  and,  seizing  it,  hugged  it  in  his  arms. 

"My  dear  little  boat,  how  gla^  I  am  to  have  you 
again !"  cried  he :  "I  wish  1  m^t  go  to  the  river  side 
tUs  evening,  and  swim  it ;  there  is  a  fine  wind,  and  it 
would  sail  fast." 
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Frank  was  never  allowed  to  go  to  the  river  side  to 
swim  his  boat,  without  his  father,  or  mother,  or  eldest 
brother  could  go  with  him. 

"  Mamma,  will  you  1"  said  he — "  can  you  liie  so  good 
as  to  go  with  me  this  evening  to  the  river  side,  that  I 
may  swim  my  boat  t" 

His  mother,  told  him  that  she  had  intended  V>  walk 
another  way ;  but  that  she  would  williugly  do  what  he 
asked  her,  as  he  had  done  what  she  desired,  jyiis  father 
said  the  same,  and  they  went  to  the  river  side.  His 
father  walked  on  the  banks,. looking  till  lie  saw  a  place 
where  he  thought  it  would  be  safe  for  Frank  to  sifi^m  his 
boat.  Hefcmnd  a  place  where  the  river  ran  in  between 
two  narrow  banks  of  land:  such  a^ place,  Frank^s  father 
told  him,  in  large  rivers,  is  called  a  creek. 

The  wat^r  in  this  creek  was  very  shallow ;  so  shal- 
low, that  you  could  see  the  sand  and  many  coloured 
pebbles  at  the  bottom:  yet  it  was  deep  enough  for 
Frank's  little  boat  to  float  upon  it.  Frank  put  his  boat 
into  the  water — ^he  launched  it — and  set  the  sail  to  the 
wind ;  that  is,  turned  it  so  that  the  wind  blew  against 
it,  and  drove  the  boat  on. 

It  sailed  swiftly  over  the  smooth  water,  and  Frank 
was  happy  looking  at  it  and  directing  it  various  ways, 
by  settmg  or  turning  the  sail  in  different  directions,  and 
then  watching  which  way  it  would  go.  • 

*'  Mamma,"  said  he,  after  his  mother  had  remained  a 
good  while,  "  you  are  very  good-natured  to  stop  with  me 
so  long ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  have  time  to  come 
again  to-morrow ;  and,  if  you  cannoll  shall  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  swimming  my  boat.  Papa,  the  water  is 
so  very  shallow  here,  and  all  the  way  along  this  creek, 
that  if  I  was  to  fall  in,  I  could  not  drown  myself;  and 
the  banks  are  so  close  that  I  could  walk  to  them,  and 
get  on  dry  land  directly.  I  wish,  papa,  you  would  let 
me  come  here  whenever  I  please,  without  anybody  with 
me ;  then  I  should  not  be  obliged  to  wait  till  mamma 
had  time,  or  till  my  brother  Edward  had  done  his  lesson ; 
then  I  could  swim  my  boat  so  happily,  papa,  whenever 
I  pleased." 

"  But  how  can  I  be  sure  that  you  will  never  go  to  any 
other  part  of  the  river,  Frank  ?" 

"  You  know,  papa,  1  did  not  open  the  door,  or  go  into 
that  garden-house,  after  you  had  desired  me  not,  and 
after  I  had  promised  that  I  would  not;  and,  if  I  promise 
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that  I  will  not  go  to  any  other  part  of  the  river,  you 
know  you  can  believe  me." 

**  Very,  true,  Frank ;  and  therefore  I  grant  your  re- 
quest. I  ean  trust  to  your  doing  what  I  desire  you  to 
do ;  and  I  can  trust  to  your  promise.  You  may  come 
here  whenever  you  please,  and  sail  your  boat  in  this 
creek,  from  the  stuinp  of  this  willow  tr«e,  as  far  in  this 
w^  towards  the  land  a*  you  please." 

Krank  clapped  hid  hands  joyfully,  and  cried,  **  Thank 
you,  pap^t— wiank  you!  Mamma,  do  you  hear  that) 
ra|Mi  has  ^ven'^e  leave  |b  come  to  tliis  place  when- 
ever 1  please  to  swim  my  boat ;  for  he  trusts  to  nn^ 
pflt^mise,  mamma."  yt 

**  Yes,  that  is  a  just  rewacd  for  you,  Frank/'  said  liis 
mother.  ''The  being  believed  another  time,  and  the* 
being  more  and  more  trusted,  is  the  jusi  fsward  for 
having  done  as  you  said  that  you  would  do,  and  for 
having  kept  your  promise." 

*'  Oh,  thank  you,  mamma — thank  you,  papa,  for  trust- 
ing to  my  promise !"  said  Frank. 

**  You  need  not  thank  me,  my  dear,  for  believing  you," 
said  his  father ;  "  for  I  cannot  help  believing  you,  be- 
cause you  speak  truth.  Being  believed  is  not  only  the 
rewajrd,  but  the  necessary  consequence  of  speaking 
truth." 


Next  morping  at  breakfast  Frank's  father  told  him, 
that  if  all  the  floijfer^pots  were  carried  out  of  the  old 
garden-house,  andn  they  were  removed  without  being 
broken,  he  would  give  the  empty  hut  to  Frank  for  his 
own. 

"  For  my  own !"  cried  Frank,  leaping  from  his  chair 
with  delight — "  For  my  own,  papa ! — And  do  you  mean 
that  I  may  new  roof  it  and  thatch  it  1" 

"  If  you  can,"  said  hiii  father,  smiling,  "  You  may 
do  what  you  please  with  it  as  soon  as  the  flower-pots 
aore  removed,  but  not  till  then :  they  must  all  be  carried 
to  the  house  at  the  other  end  of  the  garden  before  I 
give  you  the  hut.  How  will  you  get  this  done,  Frank  1 
for  you*  are  not  tall  enough  to  reach  to  the  uppermost 
part  of  the  pile  ydurself ;  if  you  begin  at  the  bottom, 
you  will  pull  them  all  down,  and  hurt  yourself,  and  you 
would  break  them,  and  I  should  not  give  you  the  house.** 
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•*  Papa,  perhaps  the  gardener—" 

"  N6,  the  gardener  is  busy." 

Frank  looked  round  thebreakfast-table  at  his  brother 
Edward,  and  at  his  three  cousins,  William,  Charles,  Imd 
Frederick — they  all  smiled,  and  immediately  "^said  that 
they  would  undertake  16  Scarry  the  flower-pots  for  him. 

The  moment  they  had  eaten  their  breakfast,  which 
they  made  haste  to  finish,  they  all  ran  out  to  the  old 
garden-house*  Edward  took  a  wooden  stool,  mounted 
upon  it,  and  handed  down  carefully  the  uppermost  of  the 
garden-pots  to  his  cousins,  who  stood  below,  and  they 
carried  them  to  the  new  garden-house. 

As  sdl  these  boys  helped  one  another,  and  worked 
with  good-will,  and  in  good  order,  the  great  pile  was 
soon  carried  away — so  soon  that  Frank  was  quite  sur- 
prised to  see  it  was  gone.  Not  one  flower-pot  was 
broken.  Frank  ran  to  tell  his  father  this ;  and  his  father 
went  out  and  saw  that  the  garden-pots  had  been  safely 
removed;  and  then  he  gave  the  house  to  Frank,  and 
put  the  key  of  it  into  his  hand. 

Frank  turned  to  his  brother  Edward  and  his  cousins, 
and  said,  "Edward,  how  good  you  and  my  cousins 
were  to  help  me !" 

"  You  deserved  that  we  should  do  this  for  you,"  said 
Edward.  "  We  do  not  forget  how  good-natured  you 
were  to  us  about  the  cork  of  your  shuttlecock.  When 
we  were  in  distress,  you  helped  us ;  so  it  was  fair  that 
we  should  help  you  when  you  wanted  it."  *^         '        * 

"  Yes,"  said  his  father,  "  those  who  are  ready  to  help 
others  generally  find  others  ready  to  help  them*  This 
is  the  natural  and  just  reward  of  good-nature."  v 

"  Reward !  papa,"  said  Frank :  *'  that  Word  you  used 
several  times  yesterday,  and  again  to-day ;  and  it  al- 
ways puts  me  in  mind  of  the  time  when  you  gave  me 
my  Bewick  on  Quadrupeds.  You  gave  it  to  me — do 
you  remember? — as  a  reward  for  having,  as  you  wrote 
m  the  book,  cured  myself  of  a  foolish  habit.  I  recol- 
lect that  was  the  first  time  I  ever  exactly  understood 
the  meaning  of  the  word  reward.*^ 

"And, what  do  you  understand,  Frank,  by  the  word 
reward  t"  Aaid  his  father. 

"Opapa!  I  know  very  well;  for  mamma  then  told 
me, ' »  reward  is  something  we  like,  something  we  wish 
to  have,  something — '  papa,  1  thought  I  could  explain  it 
Wtter ;  I  cannot  explam  it  in  words ;  but  1  know  what 
it  i8»    Will  you  explain  it  to  me  again,  papa !" 
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*•  Do  you  try  first  if  you  understand  what  it  means ; 
and  if  you  will  stand  still,  and  have  a  little  p^ti^ifcg. 
you  will  perhaps  be  able  to  find  words  to  express  your 
tl^rtnyMg.  Try,  and  do  not  look  back  at  the  dear  hut ; 
the  hut  Is  there,  and  will  not  run  away ;  you  will  have 
time  enough,  all  the  morning  and  alTthe  evening,  to  play 
in  it,  and  to  do  what  you  please  with  the  roof  of  it.  So, 
now  stand  still,  and  show  me  that  you  can  command 
your  attention  for  a  few  minutes — What  is  a  reward  ^ 

Frank,  after  he  had  considered  for  a  few  moments, 
answered : — 

'*  A  reward  is  something  that  is  given  to  us  for  having 
done  right ;  no,  it  is  not  Sways  a  thing,  for  though  the 
first  reward  that  was  given  to  me  was  a  thing — a  book- 
yet  I  have  had  rewards  that  were  of  a  different  sort. 
That  was  a  reward  to  me  yesterday  about  the  boat ; 
and  when  you,  papa,  or  when  mamma  praises  me,  that 
is  a  sort  of  reward." 

"  It  is,'*  said  his  father. 

"  Papa,  1  believe,"  continued  Frank,  "  that  a  reward 
is  any  sort  of  pleasure  which  is  given  to  us  for  doing 
right.     Is  it,  papa  1" 

"  It  is,  my  dear.  Now  answer  me  one  or  two  more 
questions,  and  then  I  will  reward  your  patience  by  let- 
ting you  go  to  your  hut." 

'*  I  am  not  thinking  of  that  now,  papa ;  I  will  stay  and 
answer  as  many  questions  as  you  please." 

"  Then  what  do  you  think,"  said  his  father, "  is  the 
use  of  rewards  1" 

**  To  make  me — to  make  all  people  do  right,  I  believe." 

"  True ;  and  how  do  rewards  make  you  or  make  other 
people  do  right  ?" 

*'  Why — "  Frank  paused,  and  considered  a  little  while. 

"  Papa,  you  know  I  like,  and  all  other  people  like,  to 
have  rewards,  because  they  are  always  pleasures ;  and 
when  I  know  I  am  to  have  a  reward,  or  when  I  hope 
even  that  I  shall  be  rewarded  for  doing  any  right  thing, 
I  wish  and  try  to  do  it ;  and  if  I  have  been  rewarded 
once,  I  think  I  shall  be  rewarded  again  for  doing  the 
same  sort  of  thing;  and  therefore  I  wish  to  do  it. 
And,  even  if  I  have  not  had  the  reward  myself,  if  I  have 
seen  another  person  rewarded  for  doing  something  well, 
I  think  and  hope  that  perhaps  I  may  j&ave  the  same  if 
I  do  the  same,  and  that  makes  me  wisli  to  do  it.  When 
you  gave  John,  the  gardener's  boy,  a  little  watering-pg*i 
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because  he  Ind  made  a  net  for  the  cherry-trees,  I  re- 
member I  wished  to  make  a  net  too,  because  I  hoped 
that  you  would  give  me  a  watering-pot;  and  when 
mamma  praised  my  brother  Edward,  and  gave  him  a 
table,  wim  a  drawer  in  it,  as  a  reward  for  keeping  his 
room  in  order,  I  begai^to  try  to  keep  my  room  ui  TOtfer 
order*-and  you  know,  Edward,  I  have  kept  it  in  ordfei^ 
in  better  order,  ever  since.  Papa,  that  is  all  I  can  think 
of  about  the  use  of  rewards— I  cannot  explain  it  bet- 
ter." 

•*  You  have  explained  it  as  well  as  I  expeotfed  that 
yoh  could,  Frank.  Now  run  off  to  your  hut,  or  your 
house,  whichever  you  please  to  call  it.'*    ., 


Frank  found  that  theit^  "VTere  holes  in  the  thatch  of 
his  house,  and  that,  when  it  rallied,  the  rain  came  through 
these  holes  and  wetted  him,  and  spoiled  the  things  which 
he  kept  in  his  house — therefore,  he  willed  td  mend  th^ 
Ihatch.  He  went  to  his  father,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  be  so  good  as  to  give  him  some  straw. 

His  father  said  that  he  would,  if  Frank  would  do 
something  for  him  which  he  wanted  to  have  done. 

"  1  will  do  any  thing  I  can  for  you,  papa,"  said  Fraide. 
«  What  is  it  1" 

"  Look  at  these  laburnums,  Frank,"  said  his  father. 
"  Do  you  see  a  number  of  blackish  dry  pods  hanging 
from  the  branches  1" 

"  Yes,  papa,  a  great  number." 

*'  Do  ySu  kn6  w  what  those  pods  contain  1" 

"  Yei j  little  black  shining  seeds — the  seeds  of  the 
laburnum-tree." 

"  I  want  to  have  all  those  seeds,  that  I  may  sow  them 
in  the  ground,  and  that  I  may  have  more  laburnum-trees. 
Now,  Frank,  if,  before  the  sun  sets  this  evening,  you  bring 
me  all  those  seeds,  I  will  give  you  straw  enough  to  mend 
the  thatch  of  your  house." 

"  Thank  you,  papa.  I  will  work  very  hard,  and  gather 
them  as  fast  as  I  can." 

Frank«ran*for  his  basket,  and  began  to  pluck  the  pods 
from  th«  l«wer  branches  of  one  of  the  laburnums.  Soon 
he  hai  mled  his .  basket  with  the  pods,  and  then  those 
which  he  tried  td^cram  in  at  the  top  of  the  basket  sprang 
~^  again  and  fell  over  the  sides ;  so  he  began  to  make 
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1  heap  on  the  ground  of  tlM  pods  which' he  aflerward 
pulled  from  the  tree.  When  he  had  finished  gathering 
ail  that  he  could  reach  from  the  lower  branches  of  one 
tret,  he  went  to  the  lower  branches  of  the  next,  and 
made  a  heap  under  that  tree,  and  so  on.  There  were 
nine  htburnum-trees  ;  and  when  he  had  got  to  the  ninth 
;tite,  and  was  pulling  the  seeds  from  that,  he  heard  a 
'rustling  noise  behind  him  t  and,  turning  round,  he  saw 
Pompey,  the  httle  dog,  dragging  the  laburnum-seeds 
about  in  his  mouth. 
*'  O  Pompey !  Pompey !  let  those  alone  !*'  cried  Fraiik« 
But  as  fast  as  he  drove  him  from  one  heap,  Pompey 
ran  to  another,  and  scratched  and  scattered  about  the 
h^ps  with  &is  feet,  cud  snatched  up  the  pods  in  his 
moutH,  and  scampered  with  them  over  the  garden,  while 
Frank  ran  after  him ;  till  at  last  he  caught  the  dog,  and, 
in  spite  of  Pompey's  struggfing,  carried  him  out  of  the 
garden,  and  shut  the  door.  When  he  h»d  put  Pompey 
out,  he  e<rilected  all  his  pods  together  again ;  and,  Juat 
when  he  Ivui  done  so,  the  gardener  opened  the  garden 
door,  and  Pompey  was  squeezing  in  between  the  gar- 
dener's legs ;  but  Frank  called  loud  to  beg  that  the  gar- 
dener would  keep  him  out :  and  every  time  anyl^dy 
opened  the  garden  door,  Frank  was  obhged  to  watch, 
tod  to  call  to  them,  making  the  same  request.  This 
Wis  so  troublesome,  and  interrupted  him  so  often,  that 
Frank  thought  it  would  be  better  to  carry  his  heaps  of 
*pods  into  his  garden-house,  and  lock  the  door,  so  that 
Pompey  could  not  get  in  to  pull  them  about.  Frank 
carried  the  heaps,  dropping  many  pods  by  the  way,  and 
going  liackwards  and  forwards  so  often,  thaf  this  took 
up  a  great  deal  of  time.  He  heard  the  clocl(  strike 
three. 

"  Three  o'clock  already !"  said  Frank  to  himself, 
looking  at  the  number  of  pods  which  hung  on  the  upper 
branches  of  the  laburnums.  '*  How  much  I  have  to  do, 
and  how  Uttle  I  have  done !  O  Pompey !  Pompey !  you 
don't  know  the  miscliief  you  have  done  me,"  said  he, 
as  the  dog  squeezed  his  way  in  when  the  gardener  again 
opened  tbe  door. 

**  indeed,  master,"  said  the  gardener,  *'Icaimotkeep 
him  out." 

"  Well,  Pompey,  come  in !  you  cannot  do  me  any 
more  harm.    Now  you  may  run  snuAng  about  the  gar- 
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den  as  much  as  you  please,  for  my  seeds  are  safb 
locked  up/* 

But  though  the  pods  were  safe,  yet  it  wasted  Frank^s 
time  sadly  to  lock  and  unlock  the  door  every  time  he 
had  a  fresh  basketful  to  throw  into  the  house ;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  keep  the  basket  hanging  always  upon  his 
arm,  lest  Pompey  should  get  at  it.  Frank  lost  time  also 
in  jumping,  up  and  down  every  five  minutes  from  the 
stool  on  which  he  was  obUged  to  stand  to  reach  the 
pods  from  the  higher  branches,  and  moving  this  stool 
from  place  to  place  took  up  time.  Presently  he  had 
gathered  all  that  he  could  reach  when  standing  upon 
the  stool,  even  when  he  stood  on  tiptoe,  and  stretched 
as  far  as  he  could  possibly  reach.  Then  there  was  time 
lost  in  fixing  a  step-ladder,  which  his  father  lent  to  him 
upon  condition  that  he  should  never  get  upon  it  till  he 
had  fixed  it  quite  steadily,  and  had  put  in  a  certain  prop, 
all  which  requij^ed  some  minutes  to  settle  properly.  The 
running  up  and  down  this  ladder  with  his  basket  contin- 
ually, as  it  was  fiUtd,  tired  Frank,  and  delayed  him  so 
much  that  he  got  on  with  his  business  veij  slowlyt 
though  he  worked  as  hard  as  he  could. 

The  morning  passed,  and  the  evening  came ;  and  after 
dinner  Frank  jumped  from  his  chair  as  soon  as  the  table- 
cloth was  taken  away,  and  said  he  must  go  to  his  work, 
for  that  he  was  afraid  he  should  not  be  able  to  finish  it 
before  sunset.  His  brother  Edward  and  his  three  cous- 
ins said  that  they  would  help  him  if  his  father  had  no 
objection.  His  father  said  that  he  had  no  objection ; 
that  he  should  be  glad  that  they  should  help  Frank,  be- 
cause he  had  worked  so  hard,  and  had  been  so  good-hu- 
moured when  the  little  dog  had  hindered  him. 

Frank  ran  to  the  laburnum-trees,  followed  by  his 
brother  and  cousins,  rejoicing.  As  he  went,  he  said, 
"  Now  we  shall  get  on  so  quick ! — as  quickly  as  we  did 
when  you  all  helped  me  to  move  the  flower-pots." 

"  Yes,"  said  Edward,  "  and  fbr  the  same  reason." 

"  Yes ;  because  there  are  so  many  of  us,"  said  Frank. 

"  And  for  another  reason,"  said  Edward. 

"  What  other  reason  1" 

"  Look^  and  you  will  see,"  said  his  father. 

Then  Edward  settled  that  each  person  should  do  so, 
that  they  might  each  do  what  they  could  do  best,  and  that 
they  might  help  one  another,  and  do  what  they  wanted 
lA^piickly  as  they  could.     Edward  was  to  stand  upon 
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the  ladder,  because  he  was  the  tallest,  and  he  could 
reach  most  easily  to  the  uppermost  branches  of  the 
tree :  he  was  not  obliged  to  run  up  and  down  th^JtMlder 
to  carry  the  seeds,  because  Frank  was  appointed  to 
collect  and  carry  the  pods  off  as  fast  as  Edwaid  gath- 
ered and  4hrew  them  to  the  ground.  Frederick  and 
Wiilisun  sat  on  the  gras?  at  the  door  of  tire  hut,  wher^ 
the  great  heap  had  bfienjgollec^^  s  and  it  was  Charles's 
business  to  supply  them  with  pods,  from  which  they 
shelled  the  seeds.  As  soon  as  !^dward  had  finished 
pulling  all  the  pods  from  the  trees,  he  joined  Frederick 
1^  William,  and  helped  to  skeU  thj^  s§ed£^  that  is,  to  pfck 
them  out  of  the  pods ;  and  aa  soon  as  Frank  had  brought 
from  underneath  the  trees  all  th^  pods  that  had  been 
thrown  there,  he  was  set  to  open  the  pods  ready  for  the 
pickers ;  and  Charles,  who  had  by  this  time  brought  out 
all  that  were  in  the  hut,  was  now  employed  constantly 
in  collecting  and  throwing  into  a  heap  th#>  empty  huskp 
— ^because  it  was  found  that  time  had  b§en  iostmse^cn- 
ing  the  empty  husks,  which  had  k^h  often  mistaken, 
at  firsjt  si^lb,  for  full  pods. 

•*  Ay,"  said  Frank,  •*  now  I  fee  the  other  reason  that 
you  meant,  Edward.  I  see  why  we  go  on  so  quickly 
and  weU ;  because  each  person  does  one  thing,  and  the 
thing  he  can  do  best — so  no  time  is  lost."  • 

No  time  was  lost.  And  they  finished  their  work,  had 
tbe  laburnum-seeds  shelled  and  collected  in  a  brown 
paper  bag,  and  all  the  rubbish  and  husks  cleared  away, 
just  as  the  smi  was  setting. 

•*  Heieare  mamma  and  papa  coming  to  see  if  we  have 
done !"  cried  Frank ;  "  and  we  have  done.  Come»  papa ; 
come  as  quickly  as  you  please ;  here  are  the  seeas,  all 
ready !  But  do  you  know,  papa,"  continued  Frank,  as 
he  put  the  bag  of  seeds  into  his  father's  hands,  "  it  was 
as  much  as  ever  we  could  do,  for  I  lost  so  much  time 
this  morning.  It  was  all  ^e  could  do  to  make  up  for  it 
this  evening.  And  though  there  were  so  many  of  us, 
and  though  we  all  went  on  as  fast  as  we  coidd,  I  am 
sure  we  should  never  have  finished  it  in  time  if  we  had 
not  managed  as  we  have  done." 

His  father  asked  him  in  what  manner  they  1^  man- 
aged.   Frank  explained,  and  showed  how  liiey  had 
divided  the  work  among  them,  so  as  to  save  time.    His 
father  told  him  that  manufacturers^  and  workmen,  wl^^ju^ 
are  obliged  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  a  short  time^^ 
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always,  if  they  are  wise,  help  one  another,  and  save 
time  in  the  same  manner  that  he  and  his  brother  and 
had  done.  "  And  this,"  added  he,  turning  to 
Iward,  "  this  is  what  is  called  the  division  of  labour.^^ 
"  In  making  this  pin,"  continued  he,  taking  a  pin  from 
Frank's  mother — "in  making  a  pin,  eighteen  different 
jKTorkmen  are  employed.  In  a  manufactory  for  making 
mo»f  each  workman  does  that  part  which  he  can  do 
Dest.  One  man  draws  out  the  wire  of  which  the  pins 
are  made;  another ^ straightens  it;  a  third  cuts  it;  a 
fourth  grinds  it  at  th'e  top,  ready  to  receive  the  heads. 
To  make  the  bgads  requires  the  Regent  wfflk.of  two 
or  three  men.  Another  map's  busmess  is  f o  put  on  the 
heads;  another's,  to  sharpen  the  points;  and  sticking 
the  pins  in  the  papers  is  a  business  by  itself.  Now  one 
workman,  if  he  were  to  try  to  make  a  pin  without  any 
assistance  from  others,  could  not,  probably,  make  a 
single  pin;  certainly  he  would  not  be  aUe  to  make 
twenty  in  a  day.  But  with  even  nine  men  to  assist  him, 
dividing  the  labour  among  them  as  I  have  described  to 
you,  they  could  all  together  make  forty-eight  thousand 
pins  in  a  day  ;  so  that  each  of  the  ten  men  might  be 
reckoned  to  make  four  thousand  eight  hundred  pins." 
"  Ten  men  make  forty-eight  thousand  pins  in  a  day  !" 
cried  Frank ;  "  and  one  man  four  thousand  eight  hun-~ 
^ed  pins  ! — O  papa !  is  this  true  V* 
/  **  Yes,  I  believe  it  is  true,"  said  his  father.  "  When 
we  go  in,  your  brother  Edward  shall  read  to  us  an  ac- 
count of  this,  if  he  likes  it,  from  the  book  in  which  I 

♦  "I  have  seen  a  small  manufactory  of  this  kind"  {viz.j  of  pin- 
making),  "  where  ten  men  only  were  employed,  and  where  some  of 
them,  consequently,  performed  two  or  three  distinct  operations. 
But,  though  they  were  very  poor,  and  therefore  but  indifferently  ac- 
commodated with  the  necessary  machinery,  they  could,  when  they 
exerted  themselves,  make,  among  them,  about  twelve  pounds  of  pins 
in  a  day.  There  are,  in  a  pound,  inwards  of  four  thousand  pins  of 
a  middle  size.  Those  ten  persons,  therefore,  could  make  upwards 
of  forty-eight  thousand  pins  in  a  day.  Each  person,  therefore, 
making  a  tenth  part  of  forty-ei^ht  thousand  pins,  might  be  consider- 
ed as  making  four  thousand  eight  hundred  pins  in  a  dajr.  But,  if 
they  had  all  wrought  separatelv  and  independently,  and  without  any 
of  them  having  been  educated  to  this  peculiar  business,  they  cer- 
tainly could  not  each  of  them  have  made  twenty,  perhaps  not  one 
pin  a  day ;  that  is  certainly  not  the  two  hundred  and  fortieth  part 
of  what  they  are  at  present  capable  of  performing,  in  c6nsequence 
j^of  a  proper  division  and  combination  of  their  different  operations.*'— 
Smitk'9  WeaUh  of  Natiorut  vol.  i.,  page  6,  quarto  edition. 
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read  it. — But,  Frank,  look  what  comes  here!"  added 
his  father,  pointing  to  a  labourer,  who  now  came  into 
the  garden  with  a  great  bundle  of  straw — *•  Where 
would  you  like  to  have  it  put !" 

Frank  chose  to  have  it  in  his  garden-house ;  and  his 
father  ordered  that  it  should  be  put  there.  Then  Frank 
thanked  his  brother  and  cousins  for  helping  him  s<t 
kindly;  ahd  he  said  that  he  thought  he  should  nev^r 
forget  the  advantage  of  the  division  of  labour.^ 


Some  time  ago,  Frank  ^ad  told  his  father  that  he 
would  persevere  in  trying  to  learn  to  read,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  employ  and  to  entertain  himself  He  did  as 
he  said  that  he  would  do.  •  He  persevered  till  he  had 
learned  to  read  quite  easily.  Then  he  read,  in  books 
which  his  mother  lent  him,  accounts  of  the  camel ;  of 
which,  ever  since  he  had  seen  the  print  of  it,  he  had 
wished  to  know  the  history.  He  read  also  entertaining 
accotmts  of  the  elephant,  and  of  many  other  animals. 
In  the  books  which  were  lent  to  him,  he  read  only  what 
he  could  understand ;  when  he  came  to  any  thing  that 
he.  did  not  understand,  he  asked  his  father  or  mother  to 
explain  it  to  him.  If  they  had  not  time  to  attend  to 
him,  or  to  answer  his  questions,  he  went  on  to  some 
other  part  of  the  book  which  he  could  understand  ;  or 
he  left  off  reading,  and  went  to  do  something  else. 
Whenever  he  felt  tired  of  reading,  or  whenever  he 
wanted  to  hear  or  see  something  that  was  going  on  in 
the  room  with  him,  and  found  that  he  could  not  attend 
to  what  he  was  reading,  he  always  shut  the  book,  and 
put  it  away — he  never  kept  a  book  before  him  when  he 
was  tired  or  sleepy,  or  when  he  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing clse.^ 

So  Frank  became  very  fond  of  reading.  He  could 
now  employ  himself  happily  on  rainy  days,  when  he 
could  not  run  out  of  doors,  or  when  he  had  no  one  to 
talk  or  to  play  with  in  the  house.  At  night,  when  the 
candles  came,  and  when  all  the  rest  of  the  family  began 
to  read,  Frank  also  could  read ;  and  he  said — 

"Papa,  now  I  am  as  happy  as  you  are  when.^e 
candles  come ! — Thank  you,  mamma,  for  teaching  me 
to  read,"  / 
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His  moiher  gave  him  a  book  called  "  The  Book  of 
TradesJ*^    When  she  gave  it  to  him,  she  said  to  him — 

**  Frank,  there  are  many  parts  of  this  book  which  you 
cannot  yet  understand :  but  you  will,  I  think,  be  enter- 
tained by  looking  over  the  prints  of  the  men  and  women 
at  work  at  their  different  trades,  and  you  will  under- 
«9tand  some  of  the  descriptions  of  what  they  are  doing.'' 

Frank  thanked  his  mother,  and  he  looked  over  all  the 
prints  in  the  four  volumes  of  this  book.  He  looked  at 
each  print  carefully,  and  examined  every  thing  in  it 
before  he  turned  over  the  leaf  to  look  for  another.  He 
was  pleased  with  the  print  of  the  chandler  making 
candles ;  and  of  the  shoemaker  making  shoes  ;  and  of 
the  turner  turning  at  his  Ikthe ;  and  of  the  ropemaJcer 
making  ropes ;  and  of  the  weaver  working  at  his  loom. 
After  he  had  looked  at  these  prints,  he  read  some  of  the 
explanations  and  descriptions,  in  hopes  that  he  should 
be  better  able  to  understand  the  prints.  He  began  with 
the  chandler,  who,  as  his  mother  told  him,  is  a  person 
who  makes  candles :  and  Frank  was  curious  to  know 
how  candles  ar^  made.  But  there  were  several  words 
in  this  account  of  candle-making,  of  which  he  did  not 
know  the  meaning ;  and  there  was  one  whole  sentence^ 
about  bales  of  cotton  performing  quarantine,  which  puz- 
zled him  sadly.  His  mother  explained  to  him  several 
of  the  words  which  he  did  not  understand;  but  she 
told  him  that  she  could  not  then  explain  to  him  what 
was  m^^ant  by  performing  quarantine ;  and  that  he  could 
understand  how  candles  were  made  without  having  this 
sentence  explained  to  him. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Frank,  "  I  do  now  know  pretty  well 
how  they  are  made,  but  I  think  I  should  understand  it 
all  a  great  deal  better  if  1  were  to  see  it  done — mamma, 
1  wish  I  could  see  somebody  making  candles.'' 

A  few  days  afterward  Frank's  mother  called  him  to 
her,  and  told  him  that  the  cook  was  going  to  make  some 
candles.    "  Should  you  like  to  see  them  made,  Frank  V 

"  Yes,  very  much  indeed  1"  said  Frank  :  "  thank  you, 
mamma,  for  calling  me.'^ 

Then  his  mother  took  him  to  the  room  where  the 
cook  was  preparing  to  make  mould  candles.  The  first 
thing  he  saw  was  a  large  saucepan,  which  the  cook  had 
t^en  oflf  the  fire  to  cool.  Frank  asked  what  was  in 
-the  saucepan.  He  was  told  that  it  was  full  of  melted 
mutton  suet.    Some  suet^  which  had  not  been  meltedt 
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was  shown  to  him ;  he  said  that  it  looked  like  cold  fat ; 
and  he  was  told  that  this  suet  was  the  fat  of  mutton. 

The  next  tiling  which  Frank  saw  was  a  wooden 
frame,  or  stand,  about  the  height  of  a  common  table. 
In  this  stand  were  a  number  of  round'  holes,  through 
each  of  which  hung  a  tube,  or  hollow  pipe  of  pewter, 
the  size  of  a  candle.  These  hollow  pipes  were  taper; 
that  is,  narrower  ai  one  end  than  at  the  other,  and  gro¥^-> 
ing  narrower  and  narrower  by  degrees.  The  largest 
ends  were  uppermost  as  the  Pipes  hung  in  the  frame ; 
so  that  they  looked  Uke  the  snapes  of  candles,  with  the 
part  that  is  usually  lighted  hanging  downwards ;  at  the 
narrow  end,  these  pewter  tubes  were  made  in  the  shape 
of  the  top  of  a  tallow  candle  before  it  is  lighted. 

*'  Mamma !  I  know  what  this  is  T'  cried  Frank;  *'  and 
I  know  what  it  is  for.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  thing  which 
I  saw  in  the  print  of  the  tallow-chandler,  in  the  Book 
of  Trades.  These  pipes  are  the  moulds  in  which  the 
candles  are  to  be  made ;  the  melted  stuff,  the  melted 
suet,  is  to  be  poured  into  this  open  mouth,  and  it  runs 
all  the  way  down,  down.  Then  it  is  left  to  cool,  and 
then  it  is  pulled  out,  and  the  candle  is  made — this  broad- 
est ond  is  the  bottom  of  the  candlje,  which  is  to  go  into 
the  candlestick,  and  this  narrow  end  the  top— it  is  hang- 
ing upside  down  now.  You  see  I  understand  it'  aD, 
mamma  P' 

**  Stay,  Frank,  do  not  be  in  such  a  hurry ;  do  not  be 
too  quick.  You  do  not  understand  it  all  yet.  You  have 
not  observed  or  discovered  some  things  in  these  moulds 
which  are  necessary  to  be  known ;  and  you  have  for- 
gotten the  most  material  part  of  a  candle.^' 

"  What  can  that  be,  mamma  ?    Tell  me,  pray." 

^'  I  would  rather  that  you  should  think,  and  find  it  out 
for  yourself,  Frank." 


Frank  considered  a  little,  and  then  answered — 

"  Mamma,  1  have  thought  of  every  thine,  and  I  can 
think  of  nothing  else.  Here  are  the  moulds,  and  the 
melted  grease  which  is  to  be  poured  into  the  mould  to 
make  the  candle.    What  can  be  wanting  V 

"  How  would  you  light  the  candle  1"  said  his  mother. 

"  By  the  wick,  to  be  sure  !— O,  the  wick !— I  forgot 
the  wick !— Where  is  the  wick  1— What  is  the  wick 
made  of  r' 
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**  It  is  made  (rf^cotton--look  here,  master  Maid  tht 
cook,  sliowiiig  llSmabaU  of  coarse  cotton. 

^  And  how  do  you  get  this  cotton  into  the  middle  of 
the  candle  ?" 

•*  That  I  will  show  you,  sir,"  said  the  cook. 

She  then  took  one  of  the  candle-moulds  out  of  the 
wooden  frame  in  which  it  hung ;  and  Frank  looked  at 
the  narrow  end  which  had  hung  downwards,  and  he 
saw  at  the  bottom  a  httle  hole ;  and  he  said — 

'*  Here  is  a  little  hole  ;  this  must  be  stopped,  or  else 
all  the  melted  tallow  will  run  through  it.  Shall  I  stop 
it  up  with  this  bit  of  paper,  mamma  1  1  will  roll  it  up 
and  make  a  stopper,  shaUI  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you,  master,''  said  the  cook ;  "  you  shall 
see  how  I  will  stop  it  Up.'* 

Then  she  doubled  the  cotton  which  she  held  in  hei 
hand ;  and  she  cut  off  as  much  as  would  reach  from  one 
end  of  the  candle-mould  to  the  other,  and  a  little  more* 
Then  she  put  the  cotton,  just  where  she  had  doubled  it, 
in  at  the  broadest  end  of  the  mould,  and  she  let  it  fall 
slU  down  the  pig#  to  the  small  hole  at  the  narrow  end ; 
and  by  means, m<a  wire  she  drew  the  cotton  through 
the  hole,  leavilig  a  loop  of  cotton  as  long  as  that  which 
is  commonly  seen  at  the  wick  of  a  tallow  candle  which 
has  not  been  hghted. /"  Then  she  stuck  a  peg  of  wood 
into  the  little  hole ;  this  peg,  together  with  the  cotton 
which  had  been  put  throu^  the  hole,  stopped  it  up  com- 
pletely, so  that  none  of  the  melted  tallow  could  run 
through  it.  She  next  tied  the  other  ends  of  the  cotton 
together,  and  put  a  small  bit  of  wood,  hke  a  skewer, 
through  the  loop,  which  she  had  made  by  tying  the  cot- 
ton together.  This  skewer  lay  across  the  broad  end  of 
the  mould,  and  fitted  into  two  notches  in  the  outer  rim 
of  the  mould,  at  opposite  sides.  The  cotton  was  now 
tight  in  the  mould  from  top  to  bottom.  Frank  looked 
into  the  mould  and  saw  that  it  was  so. 

"  Cook,  why  are  you  so  careful  to  make  the  cotton 
tight,  and  to  put  it  just  in  the  middle  of  the  mould  V 
said  Frank. 

"  That  the  wick  of  my  candle  may  be  in  the  middle," 
said  the  cook.  "  In  ^ood  candles  the  wick  must  alwayv 
be  in  the  middle."' 

When  the  cook  had  put  cotton  in  the  same  manner 
into  all  the  moulds,  she  was  ready  to  pour  the  melted 
tallow  in  them.    Frank  was  afraid  that  the  tallow  had 
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grown  0b|cl,  because  the  saucepan  in  which  it  was  had 
been  taken  off  the  fire  some  time.  But  the  cook  said  it 
was  quite  warm  enough ;  that  it  would  not  make  good 
candles  if  it  was  very  hot.  As  Frank  now  went  close 
to  the  large  saucepan,  he  saw  that  there  was  a  smaller 
saucepaii  withinside  of  it.  The  smaller  saucepan  held 
the  melted  tallow;  and  between  the  large  and  the 
smaller  saucepan,  the  space  was  filled  with  water :  both 
at  the  sides  and  at  the  bottom,  between  the  small  and 
large  saucepan,  there  was  water.  Frank  asked  the  rea- 
son of  this. 

The  cook  answered,  '*  Master,  it  is  to  hinder  my  tallow 
from  burning,  or  being  made  too  hot ;  which  would  spoil 
it,  as  I  told  you.'' 

'*  But  how  does  the  water  hinder  the  tallow  from  being 
made  too  hot ;  for  the  water  is  hot  itself,  is  not  it  V^ 

'^  It  is,  master;  but  still  it  keeps  the  tallow  from  being 
too  hot — ^I  can't  say  how ;  but  I  know  it  is  so,  and  I  al« 
ways  do  it  so." 

*' But  I  ask  the  reason — I  want  to, know  the  reason, 
mamma,"  said  Frank.  I«. 

*'  1  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  re&SQn  to  you  some 
other  time,  my  dear,"  said  his  motheri»  '*  but,  first,  let 
us  look  at  what  the  cook  is  doing,  that  jit>u  may  not  miss 
seeing  how  candles  are  made." 

Frank  looked,  and  he  saw  the  cook  replace  all  the 
pewter  moulds  in  the  wooden  frame,  with  the  narrow 
ends  downwards,  and  the  broadest  ends  uppermost ;  and 
into  the  open  mouth  of  the  broadest  end,  which  was  up- 
permost, she  poured,  carefully  and  slowly,  the  melted 
tallow  from  the  spout  of  the  saucepan  into  each  of  the 
candle-moulds.  She  poured  it  not  over  the  cotton  at 
the  top,  but  on  each  side  of  it,  so  as  to  leave  the  cotton, 
and  the  skewer  that  was  put  through  it,  standing  above 
the  grease  when  the  mould  was  filled  nearly  to  the  top. 
When  this  was  done,  the  cook  said  that  they  must  leave 
the  tallow  to  cool ;  and  that  it  would  be  some  time  be- 
fore it  could  be  cool. 

Frank  went  away  with  his  mother,  and  he  asked  her 
if  she  could  now  answer  the  question  about  the  hot 
water.  But  just  then  his  father  called  her,  and  she  had 
not  time  to  answer  Frank. 

/  She  was  busy  all  the  rest  of  the  morning,  and  Frank 
went  to  his  garden  and  worked  in  it ;  when  he  was  tired 
of  woi^ing,  he  trundled  his  hoop  upon  the  walk,  and 
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kept  it  up  till  he  was  tired  of  running  after  it.  'It  began 
to  rain,  wad  then  he  went  into  the  house  and  learned  by 
heart  some  of  the  multiplication  table,  which  his  mother 
had  desired  him  to  learn.  / 

"  Some  company  dined  this  day  with  his  father  and 
mbther ;  and  nis  m^hcr  could  not  talk  to  him  again  tiU 
after  the  company  had  gone  away,  in  the  evening. 
Frank  was  glad  when  the  company  was  gone,  and  when 
his  mother  had  again  time  to  attend  to  him. 


The  next  day  Frank  asked  his  mother  to  take  him  to 
look  at  the  candles ;  he  said  that  he  hoped  the  cook 
had  not  taken  them  out  of  the  moulds,  for  he  wished 
to  see  that  done.  The  cook  had  not  taken  them  out ; 
for  his  raothdr  had  desired  that  she  should  not  do  this 
till  Frank  should  be  present.  The  first  thing  the  cook 
did  was  to  pull  out  the  pegs  which  she  had  stuck  be- 
tween the  cottonpf  the  wick  into  the  little  holes  at  the 
smallest  end  oC|y  moulds ;  then  she  took  hold  of  the 
cotton  loop  th(Oti^h  which  the  bit  of  stick  had  been 
put  at  the  largi^  end  of  the  mould,  and  she  drew  it  up 
gently ;  and  witll  the  cotton  came  the  tallow  out  of  the 
mould,  in  the  shape  of  a  candle ;  and  as  it  came  out, 
Frank  exclaimed, 

"  It  is  a  real  candle,  indeed ! — Shall  we  light  it,  mam- 
ma T 

"  Not  yet,  my  dear.  It  is  not  hard  enough.  It  must 
be  hung  up  for  two  or  three  days  before  it  will  be  fit  to 
be  used." 

The  cook  drew  all  the  candlet  out  of  the  moulds,  and 
she  hung  them  up  to  harden. 

"  WeU,  now,  mamma,  I  have  observed  carefully  all 
that  has  been  done ;  and  I  have  not  been  too  quick,  have 
11  I  have  learned  something  accurately,  as  you  say. 
Now  I  know  how  to  make  candles !" 

"  You  have  seen  how  candles  are  made ;  that  is,  you 
have  seen  how  mould  candles  are  made.  These  are 
called  mould  candles,  because  they  are  made  in  a  mould  f 
but  there  are  other  ways  of  making  candles." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  the  man  in  the  Book  of  Trades 
says  that  there  are  dipped  candles  as  well  as  mould 
candles." 

"  Yes,  master,"  said  the  cook ;  "  the  dipped  candles 
are  made  by  dipping  the  wick  into  the  tallow,  then  letting 
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it  dry,  aiid  then  dipping  it  again  in  the  tallow ;  and  every 
time  more  and  more  slicks  to  the  candle ;  and  it  is  left 
.  to  dry  t)etween  every  dipping ;  till  at  last  it  is  the  size 
the  candle  should  be.  Then,  besides  dipping  candles 
and  mould  candles,  there  are  rushlights,  master ;  such 
as  the  poor  people  use  here  in  their  cSttages,  you  know.'* 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Frank.  "TeU  me,  what  are 
rushlights  ?    Are  they  made  of  rushes  V 

"  Ye§,  sir." 

"  Oh !  tell  me  how  they  are  made  !" 

^  If  I  can,  I  will  take  you  this  evening  to  the  cottage 
of  that  good-natured  old  woman  who  showed  you  her 
spinning-wheel,"  said  his  mother ;  '*  and  I  will  ask  her 
to  show  you  how  rushlights  are  made." 

^'  Thank  you,  mamma.  Are  there  any  other  sorts  of 
candles  ?"  ;  ^ 

'^  There  is  another  sort,  which  you  have  seen,  and 
that  is  not  made  of  tallow." 

"  I  recollect — wax  candles,  mamma." 

*'  They  may  be  made  nearly  in  theMue  manner  that 
dipped  tallow  candles  are  made — ontfntst  melted  wax 
is  poured  over  the  wick  instead  of  the  yn$k^  being  dipped 
into  the  wax.  The  wax  candle  is  rolled  "upon  a  smooth 
table,  to  make  it  smooth  and  round.  There  are  other 
ways  of  making  wax  candles ;  but  I  will  not  tell  you 
any  more  at  present,  lest  yom  should  not  be  able  to  re- 
member all  that  you  have  seen  and  heard." 

*'  But,  mamma,  tell  me  one  thing  more,"  said  Frank, 
and  he  followed  his  mother  up  stairs.  '^  Wax,  I  know, 
is  made  by  bees,  and  wax  candles  are  made  of  wax ; 
but  there  is  another  ki^d  of  wax  candles,  or  of  candle 
that  looks  like  wax.  If  has  a  long,  hard  name,  which  I 
cannot  remember." 

"  Do  you  mean  spermaceti  1" 

"  Yes — spermaceti.    What  is  that  V 

"  Spermaceti  is  a  fatty  substance  prepared  from  the 
brain  of  a  species  of  whale.  You  have  seen  the  print 
of  a  whale,  and  have  react  an  account  of  a  whale  ?" 
/  "  Yes ;  the  great  fish-— the  l^^gest  of  fishes—I  remem- 
ber. I  never  should  have  guessed,  that  candles  were 
made  of  any  part  of  a  fish.  Mamma,  what  a  number  of 
things  we  must  know  before  we  can  know  well  how 
any  one  thing  is  made  or  done." 

*',Very^true,  my  dear  little  boy ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  you  wish  to  acquire  or  get  knowledge," . 
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His  Qiother  could  not  talk  to  him  any  more  this  morn- 
ing, but  in  the  evening  she  called  him  and  said,  "  Now, 
Frank,  you  jnay  walk  with  your  father  and  me  to  Mrs. 
Wheeler's  cottage." 

"  To  the  good-natured  old  woman's  ?  O !  I  am  glad 
of  that,  mamma !"  said  Frank. 

He  ran  for  his  hat,  and  he  was  ready  in  an  instant ; 
for  he  was  happy  to  go  with  his  father  and  mother.  It 
was  a  fine  evening,  and  the  walk  was  pleasant,  through 
pretty  paths,  in  green  fields;  and  there  were  stiles, 
which  Frank  liked  to  get  over.  He  showed  his  father 
how  quickly  he  could  get  over  them. 

"  Look,  papa,  how  well  1  can  jump !  how  I  can  vault 
over  this  stile  1  You  know,  you  said,  that  men  ought 
to  be  active.  ,  Now,  papa,  am  not  I  active  V 

Frank  ran  on  without  waiting  for  an  answer ;  and  he 
ran  till  he  came  to  a  rivulet,  or  little  river,  or  brook, 
which  crossed  the  path.  There  he  stopped,  and  stood 
still,  for  there  w«(  only  a  narrow  plank  or  board  across 
the  stream ;  anS^e  hand-rail,  by  which  Frank  used  to 
hold  when  h^  walked  over,  had  been  broken  since  he 
had  last  been  at  this  place.  The  rail  had  fallen  into  the 
water,  and  there  was  nothing  by  which  Frank  could 
hold.    His  father  and  mother  came  up  to  him. 

'*  Frank,"  said  his  father,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?  You 
look  very  melancholy." 

••Yes,  papa,  because  I  am  afraid  we  must  turn  back. 
Wli^nfrof  go  on." 

"  Why  not,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Look  at  this  broken  bridge,  papa — " 

•'  Broken  hand-rail  of  a  bridge,  you  mean,  Frank.  The 
bridge  is  not  broken.  This  plank  is  as  broad  and  as 
strong  as  it  was  before ;  and  you  know  you  have  walked 
over  it  safely.  You  see  it  will  bear  my  weight ;  and  I 
am  much  heavier  than  you  are,"  said  his  father,  stand- 
ing on  the  plank. 

"Yes,  papa;  so  I  see — " 

"And  you  see,"  said  his  father,  walking  over  the 
bridge,  **  you  see  that  I  can  walk  over  it,  though  there 
is  no  hand-rail." 

"  Yes,  papa,  so  I  see,"  said  Frank ;  but  he  stood  still, 
without  attertpting  to  follow  his  father. 

"  Come  on,  my  boy,"  said  his  father ;  "  unless  you 
mean  to  stand  there  all  night." 
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**  No,  papa — yes,  papa — mamma,  will  you  go  first  1" 
His  mother  went  over  the  bridge;  still  Frank  felt 
afraid  to  follow ;  but  when  his  father  said,  ''  Men  ought 
to  be  brave — boys  should  conquer  their  fears,**  Frank 
tried  to  conquer  his  fear;  and  he  put  his  foot  upon  the 
bridge,  and  his  father  held  out  his  hand  to  him,  and  he 
walked  on,  slowly  at  first,  and  quicker  afterward,  till  he 
got  quite  across.    Then  he  said, 

"  Papa,  I  will  go  back  again,  and  do  it  better." 
He  went  back  again,  and  walked  quite  stoutly  over 
the  plank,  his  father  holding  his  hand.    And  then  he 
said, 

"  Papa,  I  will  do  it  without  holding  your  hand." 
So  he  did.    And  he  went  backwards  and  forwards 
two  or  three  times,  till  he  had  quite  conquered  his  fear. 
Then  he  felt  glad,  and  pleased  with  himself,  especially 
when  his  mother  smiled  upon  him,  and  said, 

"  That  is  right,  Frank,  my  dear.     This  puts  me  in 
mind  of  a  little  boy  who  conquered  his  fear  as  you  have 
done." 
"  Who  was  that,  mamma !"  ^^ 

"  A  little  boy  who  was  younger  than  you  are." 
"Was  it  a  real  boy,  mammal — And  is  it  a  true 
story  V 

"  It  is  a  true  story  of  a  real  boy — he  was  about  five 
years  old." 

*^'  Much  younger  than  I  am  I"  cried  Frank.  -"  Well, 
jnamma." 

'*  When  this  little  boy  was  taken  to  the  seashore,  to 
be  bathed  for  the  first  time  in  the  sea,  he  W^  airaid 
when  he  saw  the  wave-of  the  sea  coming,  and  when  he 
felt  it  going  over  him." 
*•  So  should  I  have  been,  I  dare  say,  mamma." 
"  But  he  was  ashamed  of  having  been  afraid,  and  he 
was  determined  to  conquer  his  fear ;  and  he  turned  to 
the  sea  and  said, '  Wave,  do  that  again ! — Wave,  come 
over  me  again!'— And  the  next  time  he  showed  no 
fear." 

*^  What  was  the  name  of  the  boy,  mamma?  and  who 
were  his  father  and  mother  1" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  their  names,  ray  dear ;  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  the  boy  is  son  to  the  greatest  general,  the 
greatest  hero  in  England."  * ' 

"  The  greatest  hero— O,  then  I  know  who  he  is,  mam- 
ma." 
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Wbsn  they  came  to  Mrs.  Wheeler's  cottage,  Frank's 
father  went  into  a  field  near  the  house,  with  the  old 
woman's  son,  to  look  at  a  fine  crop  of  oats ;  and  Frank's 
mother  took  hith  into  the  house,  where  they  found  Mrs. 
Wheeler  getting  ready  her  grandson's  supper.  She 
stopped  doing  what  she  was  about  when  she  saw  Frank 
and  his  mother.  She  looked  glad  to  see  them,  and  said 
— "  You  are  welcome,  madam — you're  welcome,  master; 
be  pleased  to  sit  down."  Then  she  set  a  chair  for  mad" 
am,  and  a  little  stool  for  master,  and  she  swept  the 
hesurth  quite  clean;  and  she  called  to  a  little  girl  of 
2Jboui  six  years  old,  who  was  in  the  room,  and  bid  her 
run  to  the  garden,  and  gather  some  strawberries,  and 
bhng  them  in  for  Frank.  Frank  thanked  this  good-na« 
tured  old  woman ;  but  he  said — 

'*  I  did  not  come  to  beg  strawberries ;  and  thouglf  I 
love  strawberries  very  much,  I  do  not  wish  to  have  any 
of  yours,  because  I  believe  you  have  but  very  few  for 
yourself.  What  I  want  you  to  do  for  me  is,  to  show  me 
now  you  make  rush  candles." 

'*Tliat  I  will,  with  pleasure,  master,"  said  Mrs. 
Wheeler. 

"  But,  Mrs.  Wheeler,  first  finish  what  you  were  about 
when  we  came  in,"  said  Frank's  mother — "  1  believe 
you  w«F6f etting  ready  your  supper." 

'^Hi^CMorge's,  my  grandson's  supper,  madam." 

"  Then  it  is  not  fair  that  your  George  should  lose  his 
supper  because  my  Frank  wants  to  see  rushlights 
made,"  said  Frank's  mother,  smiling. 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Frank.  "  And  I  dare  say  that  her 
George,  mamma,  will  be  very  hungry  when  he  comes 
in ;  for  I  saw  him  working  hard  in  the  fields — and  I  am 
always  very  hungry  when  I  have  been  working  hard. 
Pray,  Mrs.  Wheeler,  finish  getting  ready  George's  sup- 
per— I  can  wait  as  long  as  you  please ;  and  I  wish  I 
could  do  something  for  you,  as  you  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing for  me.  Let  me  carry  those  sticks  to  the  fire — I 
can  do  that — and  you  may  go  on  with  your  cooking." 

"  God  Jbless  you !  master,"  said  the  old  woman ;  "  but 
this  is  too  great  rload  for  your  little  arms." 

•*  Let  me  try,"  said  Frank. 

"  Yes,  let  hifti  try,"  said  his  mother:  " he  loves  to  be 
useful." 

^'And  I  am  useftil,  too!"  cried  Frank,  carr3ring  the 
great  bundle  of  s^cks  to  the  fire. 
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His  mother  began  to  show  him  how  to  pift  them  on 
the  fire— 

"  But,"  said  she,  **  some  of  these  are  wet,  and  they 
will  not  bum  readily." 

*^Ay,"  said  the  old  woman,  *'I  am  afraid  that  is  a 
wet  bundle — I  took  if  from  the  wrong  place :  yonder,  in 
th^  comer,  are  all  the  dry  fagots." 

frank  had  never  heard  the  word  fagots  before,  and 
he  did  not  hear  it  quite  plainly  now ;  bat  he  saw  what* 
the  old  woman  meant,  because  she  pointed  to  the  place 
where  the  fagots  lay.  So  he  ran  directly  for  another 
bundle  of  sticks,  and  he  carried  it  towards  the  fire ;  and, 
thro¥dng  it  down  beside  his  mother,  said — 

"  There,  mamma,  there's  another  maggot,  and  a  dry 
maggot,  for  you !"  ' 

"  Fagot,  not  maggot,^''  said  his  mother. 

•*  Maggot !"  cried  the  old  woman,  laughing  with  her 
arms  s^imbo ;  ''  Lord  bless  him !  don't  he  know  the 
difference  betwixt  a  maggot  and  a  fagot  ?" 

"  What  is  the  difference  ?"  said* Frank. 

"Why,  master! — a  maggot! — Lord  help  us!" — ^the 
old  woman  began,  as  well  as  she  could  spesik,  while  she 
>fas  laughing. 

**  Mamma,"  said  Frank,  ttiming  to  his  mothei",  "  Mam- 
ma, I  would  rather  you  would  tell  me ;  because  you 
Vrill  tell  me  without  laughing  at  me." 

The  old  woman,  who  saw  that  Frank  did  nottte  to 
be  laughed  at,  but  wha  could  not  stop  herself,  tamed 
l^er  back  that  he  might  not  see  her ;  but  he  saw  her 
sides  shaking  all  the  time  his  mother  was  explaining  to 
liim  the  difference  between  maggot  and  fagot. 

"  A  maggot  is  a  small  worm ;  and  a  fagot  is  a  bundle 
of  sticks." 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  said  Frank. 

"  Well,  Frank,  now  I  have  told  you,  can  you  tell  me 
what  is  a  maggot,  and  what  is  a  fagot  V 

"  A  maggot,  mamma,  is — mamma  I  did  not  hear — I 
could  not  attend  to  what  you  said,  because — ^ 

The  old  woman  walked  out  of  the  ropm,  and  stood 
laughing  in  the  passage. 

•'  Mamma,"  whispered  Frank,  "  I  shall  not  call  Mrs. 
Wheeler  my  good-natured  old  woman  any  more,  because 
she  is  laughing  at  me." 

"  Then,  Frank,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  call  you  my  good- 
'  humoured  little  boy  any  more.    What  harm  does  her 
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'  laughingjl^  you,  Frank  1— Let  us  see,  has  it  broken  any 
of  yoiur  faiones  1" 

"  NOf!?^  said  Frank,  smiling ;  '*  but  I  don't  like  to  be 
laughed  at  much — especially  for  not  knowing  any  thing." 

**  Then,  to  avoid  being  laughed  at  again  lor  the  same 
thing,  had  not  you  better  learn  thaH  which  you  did  not 
know?" 

"  I  had.  Now,  mamma,"  said  Frank)  turning  his  bkck 
to  the  door,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  see  Mrs.  Wheeler 
— "  now,  if  you  will  be  so  good  to  tell  me  again,  1  will 
attend,  if  I  possibly  can ;  but  I  was  so  much  ashamed. 


mamma — " 


"  My  dear,"  said  his  mother,  "  there  is  nothing  shame- 
ful in  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  words  which  you 
never  heard  befo^.  When  you  have  not  done  any 
thing  wrong  or  foolish,  never  mind  being  laughed  at — a 
man  shoidd  never  mind  being  laughed  at  for  a  trifling 
mistake." 

"  Mamma,  I  will  never  mind — tell  me  now,  and  I  will 
show  you  1  never  mii^l/' 

His  mother  repeated  to  him  the  explanation  of  the 
two  words ;  and  as  soon  as  he  knew  this,  he  ran  to  the 
door,  and  called  out  very  loud — 

"  A  maggot  is  a  small  worm,  and  a  l^got  is  a  bundle'  * 
of  sticks ! — You  need  not  laugh  any  more,  Mrs.  Wheel- 
er !" 

"  O  jpiaster,  I  ask  your  pardon — I  will  not  Jajy[g]x,any 
more~I  was  very  rude — I  ask  your  pardon — but  I'm 
foolish,  and  could  not  help  it — I  hope  you  are  not  angry, 
master.  I  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Wheeler,  coming  back  into 
*^®  Mtfih^-P'  ^^^  courtesy ing,  "  you  are  not  angry, 
madaiSr* 

"  Mamma  is  not  angry  at  all,"  said  Frank ;  "  and  1 
was  only  a  little  angry ;  and  it  is  over  now — come  in, 
come  in,"  said  he,  puiung  her  by  the  hand,  "  and  look 
how  well  the  fire  is  burning  that  I  and  mamma — ^that 
mamma  and  I  made. 

"  Bless  your  little  soul !  that  forgives  and  forgets  in  a 
minute,"  said  the  old  woman—**  I  wonder  Hannah  is    ' 
not  in  with  the  strawberries." 

"I  don't  want  the  strawberries  yet,"  said  Frank; 
"  you  have  not  put  the  pot  on  the  fire  to  boil  the  supper 
for  George — won't  you  put  it  on  now  1" 
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[r8.  Whbilir  put  the  pot  on,  and  whil6**ihA'  supper 
-was  boiling  for  George  she  showed  Frank  horn  to  make 
rushlights.  First,  she  took  down  from  a  hooc  on  which 
they  l^ng  a  bundle  of  rushes.  Frank  had  seen  rushes 
growing  in  a  field  near  his  father's  house ;  and  he  had 
gathered  some  of  them,  and  had  peeled  them ;  and  he 
knew  that  in  the  inside  of  the  rush  there  is  a  white 
soft  substance  called  pith.  But  when  he  had  attempted 
to  peel  rushes,  he  had  always  been  a  great  while  about 
it ;  and  he  had  seldom  been  able  to  peel  more  than  about 
the  length  of  his  finger  of  the  rush  without  breaking  the 
-white  pith.  Mrs.  Wheeler,  in  an  instant,  stripped  the 
rush  of  its  thick  green  outside,  all  except  one  narrow 
stiipe  or  rib  of  green,  which  she  leAlf  to  support  the  soft 

Intn;  and  she  peeled,  without  breaking  it,  the  whole 
ength  of  the  pith  contained  in  the  rush,  which  was 
almost  as  long  as  Frank's  arm.   v^ 

**  Can  you  guess,  Frank,  wHat  part  of  a  candle  this 
rush  is  to  be  V  said  his  mother.  ■' 

Frank  thought  for  a  little  while,  and  then  answered 
that  he  supposed  the  rush  would  be  made  into  the  wick 
of  the  candle,  and  that  it  would  serve  instead  of- the 
cotton  which  h^  had  seen  used  by  the  cook  in  making 
mould  candles.  ^ 

"  Yes,  master,  you  have  guessed  right,"  said  Mrs. 
Wheeler. 

Then  she  brought  from  a  comer  near  the  fire  a 
gresset,  or  small  pan,  in  which  there  was  melted  grease. 
Frank  gave  the  rush  to  her  to  dip  into  it :  but  she  said 
that  it  would  not  make  a  good  rush  candle,  because  it 
had  not  been  left  to  dry  for  some  days.  She  took 
another  peeled  rush  from  a  bundle  which  hung  up  in  a 
press  by  the  fireside.  This,  which  had  hung  there,  as 
she  said,  for  two  or  three  days,  was  drier  and  less  white 
than  that  which  had  been  freshly  peeled.  She  drew 
the  rush  through  the  melted  grease,  and  she  said — 
..  *'  It  will  be  cool,  and  fit  to  bum,  in  about  five  minutes." 

In  about  five  minutes  it  was  cool,  and  the  old  woman 
hghted  it,  and  it  bumt;  but  there  was  so  much  day- 
light in  the  room,  as  the  setting  sun  was  shining  full 
upon^he  window,  that  the  light  of  the  small  msh  candle 
could  scarcely  be  seen.  Therefore  Mrs.  Wheeler  took 
it  into  another  room,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  house, 
where  the  sun  did  not  shine  at  this  time.    There,  when 
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she  had  dint  the  shutters,  the  flame  of  the  rushlight 
was  plainly  seen.  Frank  observed  that  this  rush  candle 
did  not  mre  nearly  so  much  light  as  a  thick  tallow 
candle  did.  Mrs.  Wheeler  said  that  she  could  not  afford 
to  buy  tallow  candles  often,  and  that  these  rushlights 
were  enough  for  her.  Frank  perceived  that  after  he 
had  been  a  little  while  in  this  room,  he  could  see  the 
things  in  it  better  than  he  did  when  the  shutters  were 
first  closed,  and  when  his  eyes  had  been  dazzled  by  the 
sunshine.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  could  make 
out  the  words  at  the  bottom  of  a  print,  to  which  the  old 
woman  held  the  light. 

'^  Mamma,  I  could  scarcely  see  it  before,  and  now  I 
can  see  it  quite  plainly,  and  1  will  read  it  to  you." 

He  read  aloud — 

"  *  For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost ; 
For  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost.'  '* 

Just  as  Frank  got  to  "  the  horse  was  lost^^  the  rushlight 
was  burnt  out. 

"  O  ! — Is  the  candle  gone  so  soon  1"  cried  Frank. 
"  Mamma,"  continued  Frank,  turning  to  his  mother, 
wh8e  Mrs.  Wheeler  opened  the  shutters — "  mamma, 
you  know  such  a  candle  as  that  would  last  at  home  the 
whole  night — several  hours  a  rash  candle  lasts  at  home, 
mamma." 

'*  Do  you  think  that  the  candles^  being  at  home  makes 
any  difference  as  to  their  burning  1"  said  Frank's  moth- 
er, smiling. 

"  No,  itD,  mamma,"  said  Frank,  laughing :  "  I  know 
that  the  rush  candles  which  we  have  at  home  would 
bum  as  long  a  time  here  as  they  do  at  our  house./  But 
I  mean  that  ours  bum  longer,  because  there  is  more 
grease  or  tallow  about  them.  Mamma,  if  there  was  no 
tallow  about  this  msh,  would  it  bum  at  all  1  or  would  it 
bum  away  a  great  deal  sooner  than  it  does  now  I" 

"  Try,  and  you  will  see,  my  dear,"  said  his  mother. 

Mrs.  Wheeler  gave  Frank  a  peeled  rush,  and  he 
lighted  it  at  the  fire,  and  it  burnt ;  but  the  flame  was 
not  bright,  and  it  soon  went  out.  Frank  dipped  it  into 
the  grease,  and  it  burnt  better.  Mrs.  Wheeler  Yf&ai  to 
see  if  George's  supper  was  ready :  and  Frank  connnued 
talking  to  his  mother — 

'*  Mamma,  I  believe  it  is  the  melted  grease  that  bums, 
and  makes  the  bright  flame  of  the  candle :  but  I  do  not 
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know  how.     Mamma,  what  becomes  of  the  grease,  or 
the  tallow,  when  the  candle  bums  V 

"  Do  not  you  see  the  smoke  that  rises  from  the  top 
of  the  flame  1"  said  his  mother. 

''  Yes,  mamma,  I  see  the  smoke ;  but  what  has  that 
to  do  with  what  I  asked  you  V 

•*  Do  not  you  know^at  that  smoke  is  1 — Do  not  you 
rtnbember  your  father's  showing  you,  one  evening  after 
tea,  the  diifference  between  smoke  and  steam  ?" 

*'I  remember,  mamma,  steam  comes  from  water 
when  it  is  made  hot ;  I  remember  papa  showed  me  the 
steam,  the  vapour,  rising  from  the  hot  water  in  the  tea- 
urn  ;  and  I  recollect  papa  held  a  cold  plate  over  it,  and 
showed  me  that  the  cold  turned  the  vapour  back  again 
into  water ;  I  saw  the  drops  of  water  condensed — 1  re- 
member the  word.  And  I  recollect  he  afterward  held  a 
plate  over  the  candle,  and  said  that  what  rose  from  the 
candle  was  smoke,  not  steam — I  do  not  remember  about 
the  smoke-^i  recollect  only  that  the  plate  m%s  black- 
ened which  was  held  over  the  candle,  and  that  the  plate 
was  not  wet ;  but  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  it  was." 

**  Did  you  never  hear  any  thing  more  about  smoke  1" 
said  his  mother.  x 

"  O  yes !  I  recollect  papa  told  me  that  smoke,  when 
cold,  became  soot,  and  fell  down  to  the  ground,  or  stuck 
to  any  cold  thing  that  was  near  it." 

"  Just  so  the  smoke  of  the  candle  is  the  vapour  of 
melted  tallow,  which  boils  by  the  heat  of  the  candle  ; 
and  when  this  vapour  is  condensed  by  cold  it  becomes 
soot,  such  as  you  see  sticking  to  the  ceilings  where 
many  candles  are  used :  soot  is  frequently  eolKcted  on 
purpose,  upon  plates  held  over  lamps,  and  is  then  called 
lampblack." 

"  Mamma,  once  I  saw  in  the  little,  little  barrel,  at  the 
time  the  painter  was  going  to  paint  the  black  "Sbard  at  the 
bottom  of  your  room,  some  light  black  powder.  Was 
that  lampblack  1" 

"Yes,  my  dear,  that  was  lampblack;  and  it  is  used 
for  paint,  and  for  msdcing  blacking  for  shoes  and  bootsy 

"  Very  well,  mamma,  I  understand  that ;  but  I  want 
to  go  back  to  the  candle — the  melted  tallow,  the  vapour 
of  boiling  tallow,  makes  the  candle  bum,  and  keeps  the 
candle  buming.  Mamma,  I  do  not  know  how  and  why 
the  candle  bums — and  what  is  the  flame  T' 

"  Frank,  till  you  have  more  knowledge,  I  will  not  at- 
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tempt  to  explain  that  to  you,'^  said  his  mother.  ''  But, 
whenever  you  can  nnderstand  it,  you  shall  read  all  that 
is  known  about  the  burning  o.f  a  candle.  You  will  find 
it  in  that  book  which  your  brother  Edward  was  reading 
yesterday — '  Conversations  on  Chymistry.'  " 

'*  Ay,  that  book  ^ich  he  likes  so  much !  But,  mam- 
ma, I  do  not  like  it.  Edward  «ild  to  me, '  Don't  inter- 
rupt me,  Frank— 1  am  busy — I^m  very  happy  readjhg 
this.'  Mamma,  I  got  up  behind  the  chair,  and  began  try- 
ing to  read  over  his  shoulder ;  but  I  did  not  Ske  the 
book  much." 

*'  No,  becanse  you  did  not  understand  it  at  all." 

*'  And  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  understand  it,"  said 
Frank. 

"  Do  you  not  understand  parts  of  books  now,  Frank, 
which  you  did  not  understand  when  you  began  to  learn 
to  read !" 

"  Yes,j)arts  of  *  Evenings  at  Home,'  and  parts  of 
*  SandfoSn  and  Merton,'  which  I  did  not  understand  and 
did  not  like  last  year ;  and  now  Llike  them  very  much." 
\  "  Then  you  may  hope  that  the  time  will  come,  if  you 
try  to  improve  yourself,  when  you  will  understand  and 
lik^'  Conversations  on  Chymistry,'  as  your  brother  now 
do6f .  Even  what  you  have  seen  and  learned  this  even- 
inff  will  help  you  a  little." 

Just  then  Frank  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  he  saw 
the  little  girl  who  had  been  sent  for  the  strawberries 
coming  along  the  path  which  led  to  the  house.  She 
brought  a  basket  of  fine  strawberries.  The  old  woman 
set  a  little  deal  table  in  the  porch,  where  the  honey- 
suckles, which  hung  over  the  roof  of  the  porch,  smelt 
very  sweet.  The  sun  was  setting,  and  it  was  cheerful 
and  pleasant. 

**  Look,  master  Frank !  I  have  strawberries  for  you 
and  for  myself  too  !"  said  Mrs.  Wheeler.  "  My  George 
takes  care  of  my  garden,  and  1  have  plenty  of  fruit  and 
flowers — these  honeysuckles,  that  smell  so  sweet,  are 
all  his  planting." 

Frank's  father  returned  from  the  oat-field  where  he 
had  been ;  and  Frank  and  his  father  and  mother  sat  in 
the  porch  covered  with  honeysuckles,  and  eat  straw- 
hemes  a^id  cream. 


ArrsR  Frank  had  eaten  as  many  strawberries  as  he 
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liked,  he  and  his  father  and  mother  thanked  the  good- 
natured  old  woman,  and  his  mother  put  into  the  little 
girl's  ^and  some  money.  The  girl  courtesied,  and  smi- 
led, and  looked  happy. 

Then  Frank  followed  his  father  and  mother  out  of  the 
cottage,  and  his  father  said  that  tM^  would  walk  home 
bv  a  new  way,  thro«^  the  oat-field,  and  afterward 
tlODUgh  a  neat  farmyard,  and  round  by  a  pretty  lane, 
which  would  take  them  to  the  bridge.  Frank  md  not 
hear  what  his  father  said ;  and  his  father,  turning  his 
head  back,  saw  Frank  walkihg  slowly  behind  him,  and 
looking  as  if  he  was  thinking  intently  of  something. 

''  What  are  you.  thinking  of,  Frank  V  said  his  father 

''  I  am  thinking,  papa,  about  money." 

"  What  about  money,  Frank  1" 

*'  I  am  thinking  how  happy  that  little  girl  looked  when 
mamma  gave  her  some  money,  and  how  glad  people 
always  look  when  money  is  given  to  them.  VThe  rear 
son,  I  know,  is,  because  they  can  buy  tlAgs  with 
money — ^bread  and  meat,  or  clothes,  or  balls  and  tops, 
and  playthings,  or  houses,  chaises,  or  any  thing  they 
wish  for.  But,  papa,  I  wonder  that  the  people  who 
have  bread  and  meat,  or  clothes,  and  tops,  and  i^Us, 
and  all  sorts  of  pretty  or  useful  things,  are  so  foolift  as 
to  give  them  for  little  bits  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  copper, 
which  are  <^no  use." 

*'  No  use !  My  dear,  recollect  that  you  have  just  said 
that  they  are  of  use  to  buy  any  thing  people  want  or 
wish  for.  Suppose  you  had  two  tops,  and  that  you 
wanted  to  have  a  ball  instead  of  one  of  your  tops,  you 
might  sell  one  of  your  tops,  and  with  the  money  that 
would  be  paid  to  yOu  for  your  top,  you  might  buy  a 
ball." 

"  But,  papa,  why  could  not  I  change  one  of  my  tops 
for  a  ball,  without  buying  or  selling,  or  having  any  thing 
to  do  with  money  1" 

"  Your  top  is  worth  more  than  a  ball ;  however,  you 
might,  if  you  liked  it,  exchange  your  top  for  a  ball ;  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  excnanges  of  heavy  and  large 
things  as  of  light  and  small  things — you  cannot  carry 
large  or  heavy  things,  for  instance,  coals,  or  cows,  about 
with  you,  to  exchange ;  and  yet  one  man  may  Have  more 
coals  and  another  more  cows  than  he  wants ;  and,  if 
they  wish  to  exchange  these,  then  it  is  convenient  to 
give  money,  which  can  be  readily  carried  in  the  pocket." 
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Frank  did  not  quite  understand  what  his  father  meant ; 
his  father  said  that  it  was  too  difficult  for  him  to  corn'* 
prehend,  and  that  he  should  only  puzzle  him  if  he  talk- 
ed to  him  any  more  about  it  yet. 

"Papa,"  said  Frank,  looking  a  little  mortified,  "  I  am 
sorry  that  there  are' so  many  things  that  I  cannot  under- 
stand yet — ^what  shall  I  do  V* 

**  Attend  to  those  things  which  you  can  understand, 
my  dear  boy ;  and  then  you  will  learn  more  and  more 
every  day  and  every  hour.  Here  are  men  reaping  oats 
—look  at  the  sickle  with  which  they  are  cutting  down 
the  oats— did  you  ever  see  a  sickle  before  V 

"Yes." 

Frank  remembered  having  seen  sickles  last  autumn, 
when  his  mother  took  him  to  see  some  men  reaping 
com;  and  he  said  he  recollected  that  the  bundles  of 
com  which  the  men  bound  together,  and  set  upright  on 
their  stalks,  were  called  sheaves,  and  that  the  top  of 
each  sej^ate  stalk  of  corn  is  called  the  ear. 

His  father  bid  him  run  and  gather  an  ear  of  barley, 
which  was  growing  in  the  next  field  on  the  left  hand, 
and  also  an  ear  of  wheat,  which  was  growing  in  a  field 
on  the  right  hand ;  and  when  Frank  had  gathered  these, 
his  ^ther  showed  him  the  difference  between  oats, 
barley,  and  wheat.  Frank  knew  that  wheat  is  made 
into  bread,  and  that  barley  and  oats  are  sometimes  made 
into  bread,  and  that  oats  are  eaten  by  horses.  But  there 
is  another  use  of  barley,  which  he  did  not  know. 

"  Did  you  ever  taste  beer,  Frank  1" 

"  Yes,  papa." 

"  Do  you  know  of  what  beer  is  made  V 

"  I  think  my  brother  Edward  told  me  that  it  was  made 
of  ma\t  and  hops ;  and  he  once,  when  the  brewer  was 
brewing,  showed  me  some  hops :  he  said  that  hops  give 
the  bitter  taste  to  beer.  But,  papa,  I  do  not  know  what 
malt  is." 

"  Malt  is  com  that  has  been  made  to  begin  to  grow 
again,  and  that  is  not  suffered  to  grow  a  long  time.  Corn, 
you  know,  is  a  name  for  many  kinds  of  grain ;  as  wheat, 
barley,  bear,  oats,  and  rye."  ' 

"  How  do  they  make  it  grow  a  little  ?"  said  Frank. 

**  By  wetting  the  grain  and  heaping  it  up,  which  ms^es 
it  hot ;  then  it  sweUs,  and  the  grain  becomes  soft ;  and, 
if  it  is  opened,  it  is  found  to^contain  a  kind  of  flour.    I 
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think  I  once  gave  you  some  malt  to  laste.    Do  you  re- 

member  the  t^te  of  it,  Frank  V^ 

*'  Yes,  papa,  it  has  a  sort  of  sweet  taste." 

"  Well ;  when  the  malt  has  swelled  and  is  ready  to 

burst,  they  stop  its  growth  by  taking  it  out  of  the  heap 

and  spreading  it  upon  the  ground,  alid  at  last  by  putting 

it  into  a  place  that  dries  the  com,  and  prevents  it  from 

growing  any  more." 
**  Papa,  you  showed  me  such  a  place  at  Mr.  Craw- 

ford^s,  the  matlster's,  and  he  called  it  a  kiln.    And  what 

do  they  do  next  to  the  malt  V 
*'  They  then  brew  it,  and  make  beer  of  it." 
"  I  know  that.    But  how  do  they  brew  it,  papa?" 
*'  I  cafinot  explain  that  to  you  now,  my  dear ;  but  the 

next  time  the  brewer  comes  I  will  take  you  into  the 

brewhouse,  and  you  may  then  see  part  of  what  is  done 

to  make  beer  of  malt." 


While  Frank's  father  had  been  talking  about  malt  and 
beer,  they  had  walked  through  two  or  three  fields,  and 
they  came  to  a  neat  farmhouse.  The  man  to  wbipm 
the  house  belonged  came  out  and  said — 

"  How  do  you  do,  landlord  ?  Madam,  you  are  wel- 
come. Will  you  walk  into  my  yard,  sir,  and  look  at 
my  new  bam,  which  I  am  just  now  thatching  V 

**  Pray,  papa,  take  me  with  you,"  said  Frank ;  "  for  I 
want  very  much  to  know  how  to  thatch  the  old  gar- 
den-house better." 

His  father  took  him  to  the  yard.  When  they  came 
there,  Frank  saw  lying  on  the  ground,  on  one  side  of  the 
yard,  a  great  heap  of  straw,  and  on  the  other  side  he 
saw  a  bundle  of  hay,  of  which  horses  were  eating.  As 
he  was  passing  between  the  heap  of  straw  and  the  bun- 
dle of  hay,  Frank  heard  his  mother  tell  his  father  that 
she  once  knew  a  young  lady,  who  had  lived  till  she  was 
fourteen  years  old  in  the  country,  and  yet  who  did  not, 
at  that  age,  know  the  difference  between  straw  and  hay. 

Frank  laughed,  and  said,  "What  a  very  ignorant 
young  lady  that  must  be,  mamma !  Mamma,  I  know 
the  difference  between  straw  and  hay  perfectly :  this  on 
my  right  hand  is  straw,  and  this  on  my  left  hand  is  hay. 
Cows  and  horses  eat  hay,  but  they  do  not  eat  straw ; 
beds  are  sometimes  made  of  straw;  and  hats,  and  a 
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great  many  thing«i  are  made  of  stra^ ;  and  houses  are 
thatched  with  straw,  and  not  with  hay.  you  see,  mam- 
ma, I  know  a  great  deal  more  than  that  young  lady, 
though  she  was  fourteen.     How  very  oW !" 

"  But  all  this  time  you  have  not  told  me,  Frank,  what 
hay  is,  and  yhat  straw  is." 

"  Hay  is  grass  dried ;  and  straw  is  the  stalks  of  wheat. 
You  know,  mamma,  last  autumn,  I  saw  the  men  thrash- 
ing. I  saw  the  corn  that  was  thrashed  out  of  the  ears ; 
and  what  was  left,  after  the  com  was  beat  out,  you  told 
me  was  called  chaff;  and  the  stalks,  mamma,  you  told 
me  were  to  be  called  straw." 

y  **  Well  remembered,  Frank,"  said  his  father.  "Perhaps, 
if  the  poor  ignorant  young  lady  of  fourteen  haa  at  your 
age  had  as  kind  a  mother  as  you  have,  and  had  been  told 
and  shown  all  these  things,  she  might  have  remembered 
them  as  you  do.  But,  Frank,  the  stalks  of  wheat  are 
not  the  only  stalks  that  arjp  called  straw.  The  stalks 
of  wheat  are  called  wheat  straw ;  but  there  are  other 
kinds  of  straw.  The  stalks  of  oats,  and  of  barley,  and 
of  rye,  are  all  called  straw .'^ 

"  Which  kind  of  straw  is  the  best  for  thatching 
houses,  papa  1" 

**  Wheat  straw,  I  believe,"  said  his  father. 

By  this  time  they  had  come  to  the  bam  which  the 
man  was  thatching.  Frank  looked  up  attentively  a  little 
idiile,  and  then  said — 

>*  The  man  is  so  far  above  me,  papa,  that  I  cannot 
vreTtmee  how  he  fastens  on  the  straw.  May  I  go  up 
this  ladder,  papa  V 

Frank  pointed  to  a  ladder  which  stood  beside  that  on 
which  the  thatcher  was  at  work.  Frank's  father  made 
him  no  answer  till  he  had  examined  if  the  ladder  was 
firmly  fixed,  and  then  he  told  Frank  that  he  might  go 
up. 

•*  I  will  follow  you,  Frank,"  added  he,  "  to  take  care 
of  you  when  you  get  to  the  top." 

"  No,  papa,  thank  you,  you  need  not :  for  I  am  not  at 
all  afraid,  because  I  know  so  well  how  to  go  up  and 
down  a  ladder." 

Frank  ran  to  the  ladder,  and  a  maidservant,  who  was 
milking  a  cow  in  the  yard,  cried  out — 

''Master!  master!  dear  young  master!  What  are 
you  about  ?  Don't  go  up  the  ladder,  or  you'll  break 
your  pretty  little  legs." 
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Frank  laughed,  affd  began  to  go  up^e  ladder  direct- 
ly. He  had  bef  n  accustomed  to  go  up^d  down  a  step* 
ladder  which  his  father  had  in  his  library.  Formerly, 
i^h^n  he  was  a  vfry  little  boy,  he  had  not  been  allowed 
to  go  up  that  ladder :  and  he  never  had .  gone  up  it  till 
his  father  gave  him  leave.  And  now  he  was  proud  of 
being  permitted  to  mount  ^  ladder.  So  he  went  up ; 
aiid  when  he  was  half  way  up,  he  turned  back  his  head 
to  look  at  the  maid,  who  had  hid  her  face  with  her 
hands.    Frank  laughed  more  and  more  at  her  fright. 

^  Take  care,  Frank :  mind  what  you  are  about ;  hold 
fast  by  the  sides  of  the  ladder.  You  are  in  much  more 
danger  now  than  you  were  in  crossing  the  plank  over 
the  brooln  for,  if  you  miss  a  rung  (a  step)  of  the  ladder, 
you  will  fall  and  hurt  yourself  very  much.  There  is  no 
courage  in  being  careless." 

Frank  knew  that  his  father  told  him  the  truth  about 
danger,  as  well  as  about  eve^gf  thing  else,  and  he  always 
attended  to  what  his  father  advised :  therefore  he  left 
off  laughing,  and  he  took  care  to  hold  fast,  and  not  to 
miss  any  rung  of  the  ladder.  He  found  that  this  ladder 
was  much  higher  than  that  which  he  had  been  used  to 
go  up ;  his  father  was  behind  him  :  he  reached  the  top- 
most rung  safely,  and  his  father  put  one  of  his  arms 
round  Frank,  and  held  him,  for  his  head  grew  a  little 
giddy ;  he  had  not  been  used  to  look  down  from  such  a 
height.  In  a  few  minutes,  when  his  attention  was  fixttd  • 
on  what  the  thatcher  was  doing,  he  forgot  the  disagree* 
ble  feeling ;  and  he  was  entertained  by  seeing  the  nan- 
ner  in  which  the  house  was  thatched. 

"  Papa,  1  see  that  he  puts  on  the  straw  quite  differ- 
ently from  what  I  did  when  I  was  trying  to  thatch  the 
house  in  my  garden." 

"  Why,  how  did  you  put  on  the  straw  1" 

"  I  put  it  in  bundles  upon  sticks  that  made  the  roof." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  bundles  V 

"  1  took  as  much  as  1  could  grasp  or  hold  in  my  hand, 
and  I  put  it  on  the  wooden  roof,  not  quite  like  steps,  but 
one  above  another." 

"  And  you  found  that  the  rain  came  in  between  every 
bundle,  did  not  you?" 

^t  I  did  indeed— and  I  was  very  sorry ;  after  all  my 
pains,  after  I  had  thatched  my  house,  the  water  came 
in  the  first  time  there  was  a  hard  shower  of  rain." 

''Yes,  because  you  put  the  bundles  of  straw  the 
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wrong  way.  You  see  the  thatchei'  does  not  lay  hand* 
fills  of  straw  in  steps,  one  above  the  oth^r,  as  you  did ; 
but  he  begins  at  the  eaves  of  the  roof  near  the  wall,  just 
at  one  end  of  the  house,  and  he  lays  several  bundles  one 
beside  the  other." 

**  I  understand  you,"  said  Frank.  "  I  put  them  one 
above  the  other,  like  the  i|teps  of  the  ladder;  he  puts 
them  beside  each  other,  like  the  sides  of  the  ladder." 

"  He  fastens  them  down  with  bent  twigs,  which  he 
calls  scollops j^^  said  Frank's  father.  ^  Or  else,  look,  here 
is  another  way — ^he  fastens  the  straw  down  with  a  rope 
mad^e  of  straw,  with  which  he  actually  sews  the  thatch 
down  to  the  roof  with  his  long  iron  rod,  which  you  see 
he  uses  like  a  needle." 

'*  But,  papa,  you  said  that  be  begins  at  tYkeeaves.of  the 
house — ^what  is  the  eaves  ?" 

^  The  eaves  are  that  part  of  a  roof  that  is  nearest  the 
-wall.  They  are  the  lowest  part  of  the  roof,  and  the 
thatch  hangs  over  the  wall,  to  carry  off  the  rain  without 
its  touching  the  wall.  Here  is  a  scoUop,  You  see  it  is 
sharpened  at  both  ends,  that  it  may  stick  in  the  roof. 
Observe  the  thatcher.  He  is  going  to  put  on  the  secr 
ond  row  of  thatch  above  the  first." 
'"''Yes;  I  see  that  the  lower  part  of  the  bundle  that 
he  is  now  putting  on,  is  put  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
bundles  below  it." 
^*  Why  does  he  do  so  V 

**I-do  not  know." 

"  Think  a  little,  Frank." 

"  I  do  think,  papa — ^but  I  cannot  find  it  out." 

"  The  rain  would  fall  between  the  bottom  of  the  row 
which  he  is  now  putting  on  and  the  first  row,  if  the  bot- 
tom of  the  second  did  not  lap  over  the  top  of  the  first : 
and  the  rain  would  run  in  at  the  holes  made  by  the 
scollops  if  tSey  were  not  covered  by  the  second  row  of 
thatch." 


/ 

^  Whew  Frank  had  seen  and  heard  all  that  his  father 

showed  alfd  told  him  about  thatching,  he  went  down  the 
ladder  as  carefully  as  he  had  gone  up  it.  As  he  passed 
through  the  farmyard  with  his  father  and  mother,  ^ 
stopped  to  look  at  some  pretty  hens  and  chickens  that 
were  picking  up  oats.  While  Frank  was  looking  at 
them,  a  lai^re  tuikeycock  came  strutting  up  to  him. 
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making  a  gteat  noise,  spreading  its  black  wings,  stretch- 
ing out  its  bluaand  red  throat,  and  looking  ready  to  fly 
at  him.  Frank  started  back,  and  had  a  great  wish  to 
run  away ;  bn^  his  father,  putting  a  stick  into  his  hand, 
said—/ 

**  Fmik,  stand  steady,  my  boy ;  drive  him  away  with 
this  stick.    That's  right ;  drive  him  away." 

The  turkeycock  l^gan  to  run  away,  turning  back 
from  time  to  time,  and  making  a  terrible  noise;  but 
Frank  pursued  him,  threatening  him  with  the  stick ;  and 
as  fast  as  Frank  came  up  to  him,  the  turkeycock  gob- 
bled and  ran  away. 

*' Well  .done,  Frank;  yoa  have  fairly  driven  him 
away,"  sitid  his  father,  shaking,  hands  with  him.  ^  You 
see  you  can  conquer  him,  and  that  he  has  not  hurt  you; 
now,  the  next  tune  a  turkeycock  attacks  you,  if  you 
have  a  stick  in  your  hand,  you  need  not  to  be  afraid." 

*'  My  dear  Frank,"  said  his  mother,  "  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  are  become  so  much  stouter  than  you  were.  When 
you  were  a  venr  little  boy,  and  not  near  so  strong  as 
you  are  now,  I  remember  we  had  a  turkeycock  in  the 
yard  which  one  day  frightened  you;  and  your  father 
ordered  that  it  sl\ould  l^  sent  away,  that  it  might  not 
frighten  you  again,  for  you  were  not  then  able  to  defend 
yourself." 

'*  But  I  am  now  older,  and  am  able  to  defend  myself,", 
cried  Frank ;  *'  and  willing,  too,  mamma."  u 

Frank  marched  on  in  triumph  before  his  mother, 
and  passed  by  the  door  of  the  chicken-yard,  looking 
proudly  at  the  turkeycock,  which  dared  not  come  out. 
Frank  amused  himself,  during  a  great  part  of  the  way 
home,  in  imitating  the  strut  and  noise  of  that  animal ; 
and  he  frequently  turned  to  his  mother,  asking  her  if 
this  was  not  very  like;  and  this  still  more  like:  and 
begging  her  to  shut  her  eyes  and  listen,  and  tell  whether 
she  could  know  his  gobble  from  that  of  the  real  turkey- 
cock. 

Frank  was  tired  at  last  of  doing  this,  and  hii  mother 
"was  tired  of  listening  to  him. 

"  Now,  mamma,  I  have  done  being  a  turkeycock." 

**  Very  well,  my  dear,  I  am  glad  of  it.  Let  this  wo- 
man, who  seems  to  be  in  a  hurry,  pass  by  you,  Frank," 
said  his  mother. 

Frank  looked  behind  him,  and  he  saw  a  woman  with 
a  milkpail  on  her  head,  and  another  under  her  arm. 
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He  made  way  for  her,  and  when  she  had  passed  he 
said-*- 

'**Mamnia)  that  is  the  very  same  woman  who  was 
milking  the  cow  in  the  farmyard,  and  who  said  to  me» 
'  Master !  master !  don't  go  up  the  ladder,  or  you  will 
fall  and  break  your  pretty  little  legs.'  Mamma,  was  not 
she  foolish  to  be  so  much  frightened  ?  I  wonder  how 
anybody  can  be  afraid  to  go  up  a  ladder.  What  a  cow- 
ard she  must  be,  poor  woman !'' 

As  Frank  was  saying  this,  they  came  to  the  narrow 
bridge ;  and,  to  Frank's  surprise,  he  saw  this  woman 
run,  without  any  af^pearance  of  fear,  across  the  plank. 

*'  With  one  pail  on  her  head,  and  the  other  pail  under 
her  arm,  too !"  cried  Frank,  stopping  short  and  looking 
at  her  with  astonishment. 

*'  Mamma,  can  that  be  the  same  woman  ?  Then  she 
cannot  be  a  coward !  Not  a  coward  about  going  over 
narrow  bridges,  but  she  is  a  coward  about  going  up  a 
ladder,  mamma." 

*'  She  is  accustomed  to  go  oyer  this  bridge,  and  she 
finds  that  she  can  do  so  without  being  hurt ;  and  you, 
Frank,  have  been  accustomed  to  go  up  a  ladder  without 
being  hurt." 

•*  Yes,  the  ladder  in  papa's  study  I  go  up  and  down 
very  often  ever3r  day.  The  first  time  I  went  up  it  I 
was  a  little  afraid ;  and  I  remember  clinging  fast,  and 
^ing  very  slowly.  I  see,  mamma,  that  people  leam 
not  to  be  afraid  of  what  they  are  accustomed  to ;  and  I 
believe  people  can  teach  themselves  not  to  be  afraid." 

As  Frank  finished  speaking,  he  walked  boldly  over 
that  bridge  on  which,  but  a  short  time  before,  he  had 
scarcely  dared  to  put  his  foot — that  bridge  which  he 
had  thought  it  impossible  to  cross. 


Frank's  father  was  very  careful  always  to  keep  his 
promisee.  He  remembered  that  he  had  promised  Frank 
that  whenever  the  brewer  came,  he  would  let  Frank  see 
how  beer  was  brewed.  The  brewer  was  now  going 
to  brew,  and  Frank's  father  called  Frank,  and  took  him 
into  the  brewhouse. 

"  What  a  very  large  vessel  that  is,  papa !"  said  Frank, 
pointing  to  a  vessel  which  he  saw  in  the  brewhouse. 

**  It  is  large  compared  with  that  which  you  have  seen 
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the  cook  use  for  boiling  meat ;  bpjt  it  is  small  compared 
with  the  brewing-pan,  or  boiler,  used  in  a  public  brew- 
ery, where  a  great  quantity  of  beer  is  brewed  for  num- 
bers of  people.  We  brew  only  the  quantity  that  we 
.want  to  drinr  ourselves." 

"  What  is  in  the  boiler,  papa  V 
''Water.  Look  at  this  large  wooden  vessel;  this 
is  called  a  vat.  Into  this  the  malt  is  put,  and  the  water 
that  is  boiled  in  the  boiler  is  poured  into  the  vat,  and 
mixed  with  the  malt;  and  after  some  other  manage- 
ment, it  becomes  a  hquid  called  worU  This  is  all  you 
can  see  to-day."  ♦. 

The  next  day  his  father  called  Frank  again,  and  took 
him  into  the  brewhouse,  and  showed  him  the  wori^  and 
bid  him  taste  it :  he  tasted  it,  and  found  it  sweet ;  but  it 
had  not  the  taste  of  beer,  thou;^  it  had  something  of 
*  the  colour  of  muddy  beer.    His  father  told  him  that 
hops  must  be  mixed  with  the  wort  before  it  could  taste 
like  beer.    He  showed  Frank  the  hops,  and  Frank 
tasted  them,  and  found  that  they  had  a  bitter  taste. 
'^  And  is  this  all  that  is  done  to  make  beer,  papa?" 
**  Not  all — the  wort,  after  the  hops  have  been  boiled 
in  it,  must  be  set  to  work^  or  ferment ;  and  after  it  has 
fermented  for  some  time,  it  becomes  beer." 
"  What  is  to  ferment  V  said  Frank. 
"  I  cannot  e!xplain  it  to  you,"  answered  his  father. 
•*Btit  you  lAiall  see  this  wort  when  it  is  fermenting."  ^ 

Then  Frank^s  father  desired  the  brewer  would  aiUB. 
and  let  Jiim  know  as  soon  as  the  beer  should  begin  to 
f(^pnent:    The  brewer  did  so  some  time  afterward,  and 
-  Franl^  went  to  iDoK  at  it.    It  was  not  now  in  the  brew- 
house. 

"  You  see,  Frank,"  said  his  father,  "  that  the  liquor 
in  these^vggggl^ is  not  like  what  you  saw  in  the  brew- 
house.  It  is,  however,  the  same  liquor ;  but  it  is  now 
in  a  state  of  fermentation." 

y^''  It  looks,  indeed,  quite  different,**  said  Frank ;  "  that 
liquor  was  of  a  dull  brown  colour,  and  quite-smooth  on 
the  surface  ;  this  is  all  frothy,  and  a  muddy  yellow  and 
white  colour.  It  is  full  of  bubbles ;  some  rising  from 
bejow  the  surface,  and  others  bursting." 

"That  froth  is  called  yest,  or  barm,  and  it  is  by 
means  of  this  yest  or  barm  that  bread  is  made  spongy 
and  hght.  Bread  made  without  barm  is  heavy,  like  yjh 
baked  paste." 
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**  Papa,  how  is  the  beer  made  to  work,  or  ferment,  as 
itiscaUedV 

^'  Some  yest,  that  was  got  from  other  beer  that  was 
fermenting,  was  put  into  this  beer;  and  that  set  it  a 
working,  as  it  is  called." 

"  How  does  it  set  it  a  working,  papal" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  his  father. 

"  How  did  they  get  yest  for  the  first  beer  that  was 
made  to  ferment  V 

*'  I  do  not  know,"  answered  his  father. 

"  Why,  papa,  I  thought  you  knew  every  thing." 

"  Indeed,  my  diar,  I  know  very  little :  and  I  never 
pretend  to  know  more  than  I  do.  The  older  people 
grow,  and  the  wiser  they  become,  the  more  they  feel 
that  they  are  ignorant  of  a  number  of  things.  Then 
they  become  the  more  desirous  to  learn ;  and  the  more 
they  learn,  the  more  pleasure  they  feel  in  acquiring  fresh 
knowledge." 


After  he  had  seen  and  heard  all  that  his  father  could 
show  or  tell  him  about  the  fermentation  of  beer,  Frank 
went  to  read  to  his  mother,  as  he  usually  did  at  this 
hour  every  morning. 

**  You  have  just  been  seeing  how  beer  is  made,  Frank," 
said  she ;  '*  now,  should  you  like  to  know  how  cider  is 
madel" 

*'  Very  much,  mamma." 

"  Here  is  a  book  in  which  you  can  find  an  account  of 
it." 

She  put  into  his  hand  the  first  volume  of  Sandford 
and  Merton,  open  at  the  place  which  gives  an  account 
of  Harry  and  Tommy's  visit  to  the  farmhouse,  where 
they  saw  a  room  full  of  apples,  and  where  the  farmer's 
wife  described  the  manner  in  which  she  made  cider  of 
apple-juice. 

Framcjread  all  this  to  his  mother,  and  it  entertained 
him  so  much  that,  when  he  had  finished  it,  he  asked  his 
mother  to  let  him  read  some  more  of  that  book. 

His  mother  said  that  she  was  afraid  he  was  not  yet 
able  to  understand  all  of  it ;  and  that  she  advised  him 
to  keep  the  pleasure  of  reading  it  till  he  should  be  able 
qplite  to  understand  it. 

**  0  mamma !  here  is  a  story  of  two  dogs,  Jowler  and 
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Keeper — mamma!  just  let  me  look  at  that».and  a  story 
of  the  good-natured  hoy  and  the  Ul-natured  boy — ^I  am  sure 
I  can  miderstand  that,  mamma;  and  the  story  of  the 
gentleman  and  the  basket-maker,  and  Androcles  and  the 
Bon :  I  will  *begin  at  the  beginning,  mamma,  if  you 
please ;  and,  if  I  find  that  I  do  not  understand  it,  I  will 
put  it  up  again  in  your  bookcase,  and  keep  the  pleasuref 
as  you  say,  till  I  am  able  quite  to  understand  it/' 

Upon  this  condition  Frank's  mother  gave  him  leave 
to  read  Sandford  and  Merton.  He  sat  down  immediately 
on  the  carpet,  and  he  read  eagerly  for  some  time,  till  he 
came  to  a  long  dialogue,  and  theft  he  yawned — his 
mother  sent  him  out  to  work  in  his  garden.  She  would 
not  allow  him  to  read  much  at  a  time,  because  she 
wished  to  prevent  him  from  being  tired  of  reading.  He 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  little  of  Sandford  and 
Merton  every  day.  He  found  that  he  understood  a  great 
deaJ  of  it ;  and  his  mother  told  him  he  might  pass  some 
parts :  "  You  will  read  that  book  over  again,  I  am  sure, 
some  time  hence ;  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  under^ 
stand  it  all,  and  then  you  may  read  the  parts  which  you 


now  miss." 


y^  Frank  was  particularly  del||rh^d  with  the  ^pga^t^  of 
the  house  which  Harry  and  Tommy  built.  Ana  as  soon 
as  Frank  got  over  the  difficulty  of  the  hard  name  Spitz- 
bergen,  he  liked  the  account  of  "  the  extraordinary  ad- 
ventures of  the  four  ^tltffaia"  '^r^Mj^^i  '^^^  were  cast 
away  on  the  desert  island  of  East  Spitzbergen.'V 

*'  Mamma,  I  like  this,  because  it  is  true,"  said  Frank 
— ^^  mamma,  I  like  books  that  tell  me  true  things,  and 
that  teach  me  something." 


One  morning,  when  Frank  was  going  to  put  on  his 
shoes,  he  found  that  there  was  a  hole  in  the  side  of  one 
of  them ;  so  he  put  on  another  pair ;  and  he  tin  with  the 
shoe  that  had  the  hole  in  it  to  his  mother^  jpad  asked 
her  to  have  it  mended  for  him.  She  said  -that  she 
would  send  it  to  the  shoemaker's. 

"  Mamma,"  continued  Frank,  "  I  should  like  to  go  to 
the  shoems^er's ;  I  should  like  to  see  how  he  mends 
my  shoe,  and  how  he  makes  new  shoes.  I  understand 
something  about  it,  from  having  seen  that  print  of  ^e 
shoemaker  in  the  Book  of  Trades,  and  from  havmg 
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read  the  description ;  but  I  think  1  should  understand 
it  much  better  if  I  were  to  see  a  real  sho^aker  at 
woflt." 

"  I  think  you  would,  my  dear  ;^nd  when  I  have  leis- 
ure I  will  take  you  to  see  a  shoemaker  at  work.*^ 

'^  Thank  you,  good  mamma ! — And  I  should  like  to  see 
every  thing  done  that  is  shown  in.  the  prints  of  that 
book,'^  continued  Frank.  He  ran  for  the  book,  and, 
turning  over  the  leaves,  '*  I  should  like,  mamma,  to  see 
the  tnmkmaker,  the  wheelwright,  the  turner,  the  rope- 
maker,  the  papermaker,  the  bookbinder,  the  brasier,  the 
buttonmaker,  the  saddler,  the  glassblower,  and — oh, 
mamma ! — ^the  printer,  and — ^" 

**  Stop,  stop,  my  dear  Frank ! — I  cannot  show  you  all 
these ;  but,  if  you  are  not  troublesome,  I  will  show  you 
any  which  you  can  understand,  whenever  I  have  an  op- 
portunity, and  when  I  have  time.  You  know  that  I 
nave  a  great  many  things  to  do,  and  cannot  always 
attend  to  you,  my  little  Frank." 

"  I  know  that,  mamma — ^but  you  have  time,  have  not 
you,  to  take  me  to  the  sKbemaker^s  to-day  V 

"  Not  to-day,  my  dear." 

"  But,  mamma,  will  you  tell  me  how  paper  is  made  V 

"  Not  now,  my  dear." 

**  Well,  mamma,  1  will  tell  you  how  I  intend  to  man- 
age about  my  arbour." 

•'  Not  at  present,  my  dear.  Do  not  talk  to  me  any 
more  now — I  am  going  to  write  a  letter." 

Frank  went  away,  and  employed  himself,  that  he 
might  not  be  troublesome,  and  that  he  might  make  him- 
self happy. 

The  next  d*y  his  mother  took  him  to  the  shoemaker's : 
he  saw  him  at  work — he  saw  the  awl  with  which  the 
shoemaker  makes  holes  in  the  sole  of  the  shoe  and  in 
the  leather,  through  which  holes  he  puts  the  waxed 
thread  with  which  he  sews  them  together — he  saw  that, 
instead  of  using  needles,  the  shoem&er  used  hogs'  bris- 
tles, which  he  fastened  to  the  waxed  thread  with  which 
he  worked :  so  that  the  bristles  served  him  as  needles. 
He  put  the  two  ends  of  the  thread  in  at  opposite  sides 
of  the  holes,  and  then  drew  the  thread  tight,  by  pulling 
each  end  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  and  in  doing  this 
h^ushed  out  his  elbows,  and  made  an  odd  jerking  mo- 
tiBS,  which  diverted  Frank  very  much. 

Now  I  know  the  reason,"  said  Frank,  **  why,  in  the 
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Bong  which  papa  sings  about  the  cobbler,  it  says  that 
he  wanted  elbowroom —     • 

"  *  There  was  a-q^ler  ^ho  lived  in  the  coomb, 
And  all  that  he  wanted  was  eibowroom.* " 

Frank  saw  in  the  shoemaker's  shop  large  pieces  of 
leather  of  different  colours,  black,  white,  red,  blue,  green, 
and  purple.  He  asked  leave  to  look  at  these ;  and  one 
of  the  men  in  the  shop,  who  was  not  busy,  took  out  of  a 
drawer  some  skins,  as  he  called  them,  and  spread  them 
on  the  counter  before  Frank,  who  touched,  and  smelt, 
and  looked  at  them  for  some  minutes,  and  then  said — 

'^  I  know  that  leather  is  the  skin  of  animals — of  horses, 
and  dogs,  and  calves,  and  of  some  kind  of  goats,  and 
of — of— I  forget  the  name — seals." 

"  Why,  master !"  said  the  shoemaker,  looking  up  from 
his  work,  "  many  a  little  master  of  your  age  for  whom 
I  make  shoes  does  not  know  so  much — you  are  a  very 
clever  little  gentleman." 

Frank  coloured,  and  was  ashamed ;  for  he  recollected 
the  flattering  lady,  and  he  th(Kight  the  shoemaker  was 
flattering  and  laughing  at  him.  He  turned  away,  and 
said  to  the  man  who  had  showed  him  the  skins — 

"  Tell  me,  will  you,  how  the  skins  of  horses,  and  dogs, 
and  goats,  are  made  to  look  like  this  leather  wYdch  I  see 
before  me  1  I  know  pretty  well  how  the  hair  of  the 
horses,  and  dogs,  and  calves,  is  got  off,  because  I  read 
an  account  of  that  in  my  Book  of  Trades.  I  know  the 
currier,  with  a  long  knife  with  two  handles,  scrapes  it 
off— but  I  don't  know,  and  I  wish  you  would  tell  me, 
how  you  turn  the  skin  into  leather,  and  how  you  give  it 
Buch  beautiful  colours."      '^ 

"  Master,  I  cannot  tell  you  that — it  is  not  our  trade ; 
that  is  the  business  of  the  tanner  and  the  leather-dres- 
ser. I  buy  the  leather  from  them  just  as  you  see  it. 
Please  to  sit  down,  master,  that  I  may  measure  you  for 
a  pair  of  shoes." 

Frank,  finding  that  the  shoemaker's  man  eould  not 
tell  him  any  tlung  about  tanning  or  dying,  contented 
himself  with  observing  the  manner  in  which  this  man 
took  measure  of  Ijis  foot.  Frank  looked  at  the  stick  or 
ruler  which  the  shoemaker  used.  It  was  made  to  fold 
up  and  open,  something  like  a  carpenter's  common 
JC^iSt;  but  there  was  hinged  at  onFenSU  it  a  bitAf 
bras$,  about  two  inches  long;  and  this  was  hinged  so 
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that  it  could  be  made  to  stand  up  or  shut  down,  as  yoK 
ple^e.  This  piece  of  M^wp  the  shoemaker  turned  up 
and  put  behind  Frapk's  hee)  when  h^  b9gan  to  measure 
his  mot,  and  he  laid  the  ruler  under  the  sole  of  Frank's 
foot.  There  was  another  piece  of  brass  hinged  in  the 
same  manned,  which  coidd  bp  slid  backwards  and  for- 
wards upon  the  ruler :  the  shoemaker  pushed  this  up  to 
the  end  of  Frank's  foot,  and  then  looked  at  the  divisions 
which  were  marked  upon  the  ruler ;  and  he  saw  the 
.distance  between  the  brass  at  the  heel  and  the  brass  at 
the  toe ;  and  he  knew  what  size  Frank's  shoe  ought  to 
be  as  to  length.  The  breadth  he  measured  by  spanning 
the  foot ;  that  is,  by  putting  his  fingers  round  it  in  di& 
ferent  places. 

When  the  shoemaker  had  finished  taking  measure,  he 
shut  up  his  measuring-stick.  Frank  asked  leave  to  look 
at  it  once  more,  because  he  had  not  observed  exactly 
how  it  was  fastened  when  shut.  The  shoemaker  put 
it  again  into  his  hands ;  and  he  saw  how  one  part  of  the 
brass  notched  into  the  other,  so  as  to  fasten  both  the 
parts  of  the  ruler  togetheV  when  shut. 

The  shoemaker  then  showed  Frank  some  other  things 
which  he  wished  to  dee  in  his  shop.  He  showed  him  a 
bootjack  for  drawing  boots  off;  and  a  wooden  leg,  which 
is  put  into  boots  to  stretch  them ;  and  he  showed  him 
the  lasts  or  moulds  on  which  shoes  are  made. 

WheJirver  Frank  went,  people  were  generally  ready 
to  answer  his  questions,  and  to  show  him  what  he  want- 
ed to  see,  because  he  took  care  not  to  be  troublesome, 
and  he  did  not  ask  foolish  questions.  He  sometimes 
found,  however,  that  people  could  not  spare  time  to 
show  him  things ;  and  he  often  found  that  he  could  not 
understand  their  manner  of  explaining. 


'  Some  days  after  Frank  had  been  at  the  shoemaker's, 
as  he  was  walking  out  in  the  evening  with  his  father  and 
mother,  he  heard  a  dog  barking  at  a  distance. 

*'  How  far  off,  mamma,  do  you  think  that  dog  is  V* 
said  Frank. 

"  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I  should  guess.  I  fancy 
^is  White  the  tanner's  dog." 

*'  The  tanner !  Mamma,  I  wish  he  had  not  that  bark- 
ing dog." 
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^  That'badulig  dbg  is  yerf  usefud  to  the  tanner,  and 
he  will  not  do'  you  any  har^>  That  dog  is  always 
chained  up  in  tlta  da3rtime ;  fte  is  let  loose  only  at  night, 
when  he  guards  his  nX^ter'A  property,  and  prevents  any 
one  fro^  stealing  the  leather  which  the  tanner  leaves  in 
his  tanpits." 

'*  Then,  mamma,  If  the^g  is  chained  u|>  and  cannot 
do  me  any  harm,  I  wish  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  take 
me  to  see  the  tanner  and  the  tanpits — you  know  the 
shoemaker  told  me  that  the  tanner  tans  leather.  Mam- 
ma, will  you  go  ?    Papa,  will  you  go  to  the  tanner's  V 

"  Yes,  Frank,  we  will  go  with  you,"  said  his  father — 
^  I  am  glad  to  ^lee  that  you  are  so  desirous  to  acquire 
knowledge." 

They  walked  across  two  or  three  fields  towards  the 
taimer's  house ;  and  when  they  came  near  it,  the  bark- 
ing of  the  dog  was  heard  very  loud.  But  at  the  same 
time  that  Frank  heard  his  loud  barking,  he  also  hesurd 
the  rattling  of  the  dog's  chain ;  and  he  knew,  therefore, 
that  he  was  chained  up,  and  could  not  do  him  any  mis- 
chief. His  father  told  Frank  k)  take  care,  as  he  passed 
by  this  fierce  dog,  not  to  go  within  his  reach — ^not  to  go 
within  the  length  of  his  chain.  Frank  took  care,  and 
walked  at  a  prudent  distance.  The  tanner  came  out 
and  silenced  his  dog,  and  then  Frank  could  hear  and  at- 
tend to  what  was  said. 

But,  though  he  attended,  he  did  not  understand. all  that 
the  tanner  said ;  for  the  man  spoke  in  a  tone' miferent 
from  what  Frank  had  been  accustomed  to  hear. 

"  Here  bees  my  tanpits,  master,  if  that  hees  what  you're 
axing  for.  And  all  that  i^,  as  I  knows  about  it,  you  see, 
master,  is  this ;  that  I  puts  the  skins  into  one  of  these 
here  pits,  first-and-foremost,  to  cleanse  it  of  the  atr, 
like ;  and  then  I  stretches  it  upon  a  horse^  you  see,  and 
I  scrapes  off  the  hair." 

"  And  does  the  horse  stand  still,"  said  Frank,  "  while 
you  are  doing  that  V 

"  O  bless  you !  master,  it's  a  wooden  horse  I  be  think- 
ing of." 

*»  O !— I  understand !— But  what  is  in  this  pit  1" 

"  First-and-foremost,  I  puts  it  into  this  pit,"  said  the 
tanner.  - 

"  First,  he  puts  it  into  this  pit,"  said  Franks  father, 
observing  that  Frank  did  not  know  what  the  man  meait 
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by  first-and-foremost,  which  he  pronounced  very  quickly 
and  lUce  one  word. 
'*  Master,  there  is  what  we  cnU.  lime-water ;  and  then  I 

Fats  it  into  stronger  lime-water,  to  soak  again ;  and  then 
takes  it  out,  and  hangs  it  to  dry,  snd  then  again  soaks 
it ;  and  so  on  till  it  is  fit  for  the  tanpit  here,"  said  the 
tanner,  pointing  to  a  pit. 

"  And  what  is  in  this  pit  V  said  Frank. 

''  The  bark,  master — nothing  in  hfe,  mas^,  but  the 
bark  and  water."  • 

"  The  bark,"  said  Frank ;  "  what  do  jcn  mean  by  the 
bark  1" 

/*  I  means  the  bark  that  is  ground  a;rt^]uown  into  this 
here  pit  with  water." 

Frank  looked  to  his  father  for  expla»alion;  and  his 
father  toid  him  that  the  bark  of  which  the  tanner  spoke 
was  the  bark  of  oak  trees. 

"  This  bark,"  continued  his  father,  "  contains  some- 
thing called  tannin,  which,  after  a  length  of  time,  gets 
into  the  pores  or  openings  in  the  leather,  and  makes  it 
hard.  And  after  that,  when  the  leather  is  dry,  it  does 
not  let  water  easily  pass  through  it ;  and  then  it  is  use- 
ful for  making  shoes,  and  boots,  and  harness,  and  for 
covering  trunks,  and  various  other  purposes." 

''But  what  is  that  something  called  ^anntn,  papa?'' 
said  Frank. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  his  father.  "  But  I  know  that 
it  has  a  particular  taste,  which  is  called  astringent ;  and 
that  it  makes  leather  hard,  and  fit  to  keep  out  water. 
Dip  your  finger  into  that  pit  where  you  see  the  bark  and 
water,  and  taste  the  liquor,  and  then  you  will  know 
what  is  meant  by  an  astringent  taste." 

Frank  dipped  his  finger  into  the  tanpit,  and  tasted  the 
bark  and  watef ;  and  he  understood  what  was  meant  by 
an  astringent  taste. 

"  Is  this  (Ul  that  you  can  tell  me,  papal" 

"  All  that  I  can  tell  you  at  present,  my  dear.  When 
you  are  able  to  understand  it,  you  can  read  more  on  this 
subject  in  Conversations  on  Chymistry."* 

"  But  I  do  not  see  here  any  of  the  red  or  green-col- 
oured, smooth,  shinine  leathers  which  I  saw  at  the 
ehoem^r's."    4Uf^ 

•*  No,  they  arOiade  at  a  common  tanner*s.    'Hiey 

A 

*  Yomme  ii,  page  186,  the  third  editiocu 
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«re  coloured,  and  made  smooth  and  shining,  a«  you  saw 
them,  at  the  leather-dresser's." 

Frank^s  next  ¥ash  was  to  go  to  a  leather-dresser's; 
and  to  learn  how  the  leather  was  made  of  these  beauti- 
ful colouig*  The  tanner  said  that  he  always  sent  his 
leather,  as  soon  as  it  was  tanned,  to  a  leather-dresser, 
who  hTed  in  a  town  at  twenty  miles*  distance  from  him, 
and  from  the  place  where  Frank's  father  and  mother 
lived. 
^  They  could  not  take  him  to  the  leather-dresser's  con- 
veniently. In>a  book,  a  sort  of  dictionary,  which  his 
father  lent  him.  Frank  afterward  looked  for  an  account 
of  the  maniuer  A*  which  leather  is  died.  He  found  that 
he  could  not  understand  it,  so  he  turned  his  attentioi^to 
something  eke  which  he  could  understand.  . 


Thb  next  day  he  passed  by  a  nailer's  fbrge,  and  he 
asked  his  father  to  take  him  m,  and  to  let  him  see  how 
nails  were  made.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  after- 
ward, he  saw  several  other  things  which  entertained 
him. 

Last  year,  when  he  had  seen  the  sheepshearing,  and 
had  been  told  that  the  wool  cut  from  the  back  of  the  sheep 
could  be  made  into  cloth  for  a  coat,  such  as  that  which 
he  wore,  he  had  been  curious  to  know  how  this  could 
be  done.  His  mother  showed  him  how  the  wool  is  spun 
into  woollen  yam ;  and  this  year,  when  he  was  able  to 
understand  it,  his  father  showed  him  a  }pom,  and  ex- 

Elained  to  him  the  parts  of  the  machine,  and  showed 
im  how  woollen  yarn  is  woven  into  clotofy 'means  of 
a  loom. 

This  summer  Frank  saw  several  other  things  about 
which  he  had  been  curious.  His  father  showed  him 
how  books  are  printed  in  a  printing-press.  And,  some 
time  afterward,  he  took  Frank  to  a  glasshouse,  and  let 
him  see  men  making  several  things — bottles,  decanters, 
tumblers — he  saw  them  pull  the  glass  when  it  is  hot 
and  soft  into  various  shapes;  and  blow  air  into  it,  yid 
hlow  it  out  into  any  forms  they  pleased.  This  enter- 
tained him  exceedingly.  > 

But  whenever  Frank  saw  any  thing  that  entertained 
him  much,  he  always  wished  that  he  had  his  brother 
Edward,  or  his  cousixf  William,  or  his  cousin  Frederick* 
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or  Charlem  to  tell  it  to.  They  were  gone  home,  and  hi» 
brother  was  gone  to  school ;  and  Frank  wished  that  he 
had  some  companion  of  nearly  his  own  age  to  talk  and 
play  with. 


Frank  had  a  little  cousin  Mary ;  and  about  this  time 
little  Mary,  who  was  between  five  and  six  years  old, 
was  brought  to  his  mother's  house.  Mary  was  dressed  all 
in  black  when  Frank  first  saw  her ;  and  she  looked  yery 
melancholy.  Frank  went  to  his  father,  who  was  stand- 
ing in  another  part  of  the  room ;  and  he  whispered  to 
his  father,  and  asked  why  Mary  was  dressed  m  black, 
and  why  she  looked  so  melancholy.  His  father  an- 
swered— 

"  Because  her  mother  is  dead." 

"  Poor  girl !"  said  Frank.  "  If  my  mother  was  dead^ 
how  sorry  I  should  be !  Poor  little  Mary !  what  will 
the  do  without  a  mother !" 

"  Mary  is  to  live  with  us."  said  his  father ;  "  your 
mother  and  I  will  take  care  of  her,  and  teach  her  as  well 
as  we  can ;  and  you  will  be  kind  to  her,  will  you  not, 
Frank  r* 

"  That  I  will,  papa,"  said  Frank. 

He  ran  directly  for  those  of  his  playthings  which  he 
thought  would  please  her  the  most,  and  he  spread  them 
before  her.  She  looked  at  them,  and  smiled  a  little : 
but  she  soon  put  them  down  again,  and  did  not  seem  to 
be  amused  by  them.  Frank  took  her  to  his  garden,  and 
gathered  foiQier  those  of  his  flowers  which  he  liked  the 
best ;  but  the  did  not  seem  to  like  them  nearly  as  much 
as  he  did,  or  as  much  as  he  had  expected  that  she 
would.    She  said — 

"Thank  you;  but  mamma  had  nicer  flowers  than 
these  at  home.  I  wish  I  was  with  mamma — I  wish 
mamma  would  come  back  again  to  me." 

Frank  knew  that  her  mamma  could  not  come  back 
again  to  her ;  but  he  did  not  say  so  then  to  Maiy.  He 
took  her  to  look  at  the  hous^  which  he  was  bdilding ; 
and  he  showed  her  the  sticks  which  his  papa  had  given 
him  for  l^e  roof,  and  he  explained  to  her  how  he  intend- 
ed to  roof  it,  and  how  he  mtended  afterward  to  thatch 
it ;  he  said  that  they  two  could  work  at  it  together,  and 
he  asked  her  if  she  should  like  iU 
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She  said  she  believed  that  she  should  like  it  *'  by-aiid« 
by,  but  not  then.^^ 

He  asked  her  what  she  meant  by  "  by-and-by,** 

She  said,  '*  To-morrow,  or  some  other  day,  but  not 
to-day." 

To-morrow  came ;  and  little  Mary,  after  she  had 
sl^  all  night,  and  ajfter  she  had  eaten  some  breakfast^ 
and  after  she  had  become  better  acquainted  with  all  the 
people  in  the  house,  who  were  strangers  to  her,  began 
to  look  more  cheerful ;  and,  by  degrees,  she  talked  a 
little  more ;  and  presently  she  began  to  fup  aly)ut,  and 
to  plav  with  Frank.  He  played  with  her  at  whatever 
she  iiked  best ;  he  was  her  horse,  for  that  was  what 
she  asked  him  to  be ;  and  he  put  a  bridle  of  packthread 
round  his  bodV|  and  let  her  drive  him ;  and  he  lent  her 
his  best  whip^with  which  he  let  her  whip  him  on  as 
much  as  she  pleased. 

After  Mary  had  been  at  Frank's  home  for  a  few  dajTs, 
8fae  began  to  call  it  her  home ;  and  she  called  his  mother 
**  mamma,''  and  she  seemed  happy  again.  But  Frank 
could  not  at  all  times  play  with  her ;  he  had  several 
other  things  to  do ;  and,  when  he  did  play  with  her,  he 
did  not  choose  always  to  play  at  the  play  which  she 
liked  best.  Sometimes,  at  night,  she  wanted  him  to 
make  a  cat's  cradle  or  a  paper  boat  for  her,  when  Frank 
'wished  to  read  an  entertaining  book;  and  sometimes 
he  wanted  to  work  in  his  garden,  or  to  go  on  roofing  his 
house,  when  she  wished  him  to  be  her  horse,  qr  to  roll 
her  in  the  wheelbarrow.  Upon  these  occasions  Mary 
was  sometimes  a  little  cross,  and  Frank  was  sometimes 
a  little  impatient.  . "  ^  ^ 

Frank  had  now  finished  roofing  his  hougjtpjjlid  |e  was 
beginning  to  thatch  it  in  the  manner  he  saw  the  thatch- 
cr;  he  wanted  Mary  to  hej^g^him :  he  told  her  she  must 
wait  upon  him,  as  he  hacTseen  the  labourer  wait  upon 
the  thatcher>«rho  thatched  the  bain,  "lie  said  she  should 
be  his  straw-man ;  and  he  showed  her  how  to  carry  the 
straw ;  and  he  charged  her  always*  to  be  ready  when  he 
cried  out — 

**  More  straw !— more,  man ! — more !"  ^ 

For  a  liltle  while  Maiy  served  him  well,  and  ha^tffti 
tBtraw  ready  when  he  called  **  More  straw !"  But  she 
-was  soon  tired,  iM  Frank  called — 

**More  straw! — more,  man! — more!'*  several  times 
befbre  she  was  ready.    Frank  grew  angry,  and  he  said 
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she  was  slow,  and  awkward,  and  lazy ;  and  she  said  she 
was  hot  and  tired,  and  that  she  would  not  be  his  straw- 
man  any  longer.  Frank  tried  to  convince  her  that  she 
was  wrong ;  and,  to  prove  it  to  her,  repeated  what  his 
father  had  told  him  about  the  division  of  labour. 

"  You  see,"  said  he,  '*  I  am  forced  to  come  down  the 
ladder  every  time  I  want  straw ;  I  lose  my  time,  and  I 
cannot  get  on  near  so  quickly  as  if  you  carried  it  to 
me.  When  I  go  on  doing  one  thing,  and  you  doing 
another,  to  be  ready  for  me,  you  cannot  think  how  weU  * 
and  (iiyckly  we  get  on — that  is  dividing  the  labour — 
the  diTision  of  lalwur — you  understand  1" 

Mary  did  not  understand.  She  said,  "  I  do  not  know 
any  thing  about  that ;  but  I  don't  like  to  be  your  straw- 
man  any  longer,  and  I  will  not."  ■         ■ 

Frank  pushed  her  away,  telling  htif'the^iBight  go 
wherever  she. pleased.  She  stood  «tiQ  and  began  to 
cry.  Then  Frank  was  sorry  he  had,  b^n  so  angry 
with  her ;  and  she  dried  up  her  tears  when  he  told  h&r 
60,  and  she  said  she  would  be  his  strauMnan  again  if 
he  would  not  call  "  More  straw ! — more,  man !"  so  very 
fast ;  and  if  he  would  not  call  her  stupid  or  lazy. 

To  this  Frank  agreed ;  and  they  went  on  again  for 
some  time,  he  thatching  and  she  carrying  straw,  and 
placing  Uttle  bundles  ready  for  him:  aiii  they  were 
very  happy,  he  working  quickly,  and  she  helping  him 
nicely. 

"  How  much  happier  is  it  not  to  quarrel !"  said  httle 
Mary.  "  But  now  I  am  really  quite  tired— will  you  let 
me  rest?" 

"  Yes,  and  welcome !"  said  Frank,  "  though  I  am  not 
in  th«  le^s^^red." 

He  came  down  the  ladder,  and  he  went  and  looked 
for  sonie  wood  strawberries,  and  brought  them  to  her, 
and  they  ate  them  together  very  happily. 

"  I  cut,  and  you  choose — that  is  fair,  is  not  it,  Mary  t" 
said  Frank. 

Whenever  any  pie'or  pudding,  fruit,  cake,  or  anything 
which  they  both  liked  to  eat  was  given  to  them,  Frank 
was  usually  desired  to  divide  it^  and  this  he  did  with 
mi$t  accurate  justice.  When  he  had  divided  it  as  well 
as  he  could,  he  always  desired  Mary  to  choose  which- 
ever piece  she  liked  for  herself:  so  that,  if  there  was  any 
advantage,  she  might  have  it.  This  was  being  just ; 
but,  besides  being  Just,  Frank  was  generous.    Every 
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thing  that  was  given  to  him  to  share  with  his  little  eousin 
he  sQ ways  gave  her  a  part,  and  often  a  larger  or  a  better 
part  than  that  which  he  kept  for  himself.  Nobody 
knew  this  but  Mary  and  himself ;  for  he  did  not  want 
to  be  praised  for  it ;  the  pleasm'e  he  felt  in  doing  it,  and 
the  pleasure  he  saw  that  he  gave  her,  was  quite  enough. 
But  though  Frank  was  so  eood-natured  to  his  little 
')^ousin,  yet  be  had  faults.  He  was  passionate;  and 
sometimes,  when  he  was  in  a  passion,  he  did  what  he 
was  afterward  very  sorry  for.  Till  little  Mary  came  to 
Ms  mother's,  he  had  not  been  used  to  Uve  with  any  one 
who  was  younger  and  weaker  than  himselL     *" 

When  he  found  that  he  was  the  strongest^hirtome* 
times,  m  playins.^KTith  little  Mary,  took  advantage  of  his 
strength^  to  W^^  her  do  what  he  commanded  jEer ;  and 
when  hb  wa*  iw>atient  to  get  any  thing  from  her,  he  now 
and  then  Aiateoed  or  forced  it  rudely  from  her  hands. 
One  day  she  had  a  new  ball,  which  she  held  between 
both  her  habds,  and  she  would  not  let  Frank  look  at  it ; 
she  was  half  in  play,  and,  at  first,  Frank  was  playing 
with  her  also ;  but  when  she  persisted  in  refusing  to  let 
him  see  it,  he  grew  angry,  and  he  squeezed  her  hands, 
and  twisted  her  wrist  with  violence,  to  make  her  open 
her  hands.  She  being  in  great  pain,  roared  out  so 
loudly  that  Frank's  father,  who  was  in  the  room  over 
that  m  which  they  were,  came  down  to  inquire  what 
was  the  matter.  Mary  stopped  crying  the  moment  he 
appeared :  Frank  looked  ashamed,  but  he  went  forward 
to  his  father  directly,  and  said — 

"It  was  I  who  hurt  her,  papa — I  squee^sed  her  hands 
to  make  her  give  me  this  ball." 

"  You  have  hurt  her,  indeed !"  said  his  fikjtber,  looking 
at  little  Mary's  wrist,  which  was  very  red,  and  was 
beginning  to  swell.  "  O  Frank !"  continued  his  father, 
'*  1  thought  you  would  use  your  strength  to  help,  and 
iiot  to  hurt  those  who  are  weaker  than  yourself." 

"  So  I  do  always  pap^  except  when  she  puts  me  in 
a  passion." 

"  But  the  ball  was  my  own  ball,"  said  Mary ;  "  and  you 
had  no  right  to  take  it  from  me." 
.  ^**  I  did  not  want  to  take  it  from  you,  Mary ;  I  SfSfg^ 
'«  wanted  to  look  at  it ;  and  you  began  first  to  be  crossSl 
you  were  very  cross." 
**No,  Frank,  you  were  the  crossestJ*^ 
'^You  are  both  cross  now,  I  think,"  said  Frank's 
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father;  ^and  since  3rm]  cannot  agree  when  you  are 
together,  yon  mnst  be  separated.'' 

%en  he  sent  them  into  different  rooms,  and  they 
were  not  allowed  to  play  together  during  the  remainder 
of  that  day. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast,  Frank's  father  asked 
them  whether  they  had  been  as  happy  yesterday  as  they 
usually  had  been ;  and  they  both  answered  no.  Thea 
he  asked, 

♦*  Do  you  like  better  to  be  together  or  to  be  separate  1" 

^  We  like  a  great  deal  better  to  be  together,''  said 
Frank  and  Mary. 

'*  Then,  my  dear  children,  take  care  and  do  not  qoar^ 
rel,"  said  Frank's  father ;  "  for,  whenever  you  quarrel, 
without  asking  any  questions  about  who  was  cross,  or 
crosser,  or  crossest,  or  who  began  firsts  I%hall  end  your 
dispute  at  once  by  separating  you.  You,  Frank,  under- 
stand the  nature  and  use  of  punishment ;  you  know — " 

^  Yes,  papa,  I  know,"  interrupted  Frank,  ''  that  it  is 
*— it  is  pain.  Papa,  will  you  explain  it ;  for,  though  I 
know  it,  I  cannot  say  it  in  good  words." 

"  Try  to  explain  it  in  any  words." 

"  When  you  punish  me,  papa,  you  give  me  pain,  or 
you  take  something  from  me  which  I  like  to  have,  or 
you  hinder  me  from  having  something  that  I  like,  or 
from  doing  something  that  I  hke  to  do — " 

**  Well,  ^o  on ;  when  and  for  what  reason  do  I  giv» 
you  pain,  or  prevent  you  from  having  pleasure  t" 

•'  When  I  have  done  something  wrol^graB7l>ecause  \ 
have  done  something  wrong." 

"And  do  I  give  you  this  paiaof  punishment  because 
I  hke  to  give  you  pain,  or  for  what  purpose  1" 

"  Not  because  you  like  to  give  me  paiu,  I  am  surei 
papa;  but  to  curg  me  of  my  faults — to  hinder  me  from 
domg  vnrong  agam."  "^ 

**  And  how  will  punishment  cure  you  of  your  faults, 
or  prevent  you  from  doing  wrong  again  V 

**  You  know,  papa,  I  should  be  afraid  to  have  the  same 
punishment  again  if  I  were  to  do  the  same  wrong  thing; 
and  the  pam  and  the  shame  of  the  punishment  make  me 
rpMmber.  I  remember  them  a  great  while :  and  the 
piilhishment  comes  into  my  head,  that  is,  I  think  of  it 
again,  whenever  I  think  of  the  wrong  thing  for  which  I 
was  punished;  and  if  I  was  tempted  to  do  that  same 
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tinng  again,  just  at  the  very  time  I  should  recollect  the 
pnniahment,  and  I  should  not  do  it.    1  believe—'^ 

*'  Then,  according  to  yoor  description  of  it,  just  pun- 
ishment is  pain  given  to  a  person  who  has  done  wlmt  is 
wrong,  to  prevent  that  person  from  doing  wrong  again.'* 

*'  Yes,  papa ;  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  say." 

^  And  IS  there  no  other  use  in  punishments,  do  you 
think,  Frank  r 

•*  O  yes,  papa ! — to  preyent  other  people  from  doing 
wrong :  because  they  s^  the  person  who  has  done 
wrong  is  punished ;  and  if  they  are  sure  that  they  shall 
have  the  same  punishment  if  they  do  the  same  thing, 
they  take  care  iot  to  do  it.  I  heard  John,  the  garden- 
er*s  son,  saying  yesterday  to  his  brother,  that  the  toy  who 
robbed  his  garden  last  week  was  taken  and  had  been 
whipped ;  and  that  this  would  be  a  fine  example  for  all 
the  children  in  the  village,  and  would  hinder  tnem  from 
doing  the  same  thing  again." 

*'  Then  just  punishment  is  pain  ^ven  to  those  who  do 
wrong,  to  prevent  them  from  domg  that  wrong  again ; 
and  to  prevent  others  from  doing  wrong." 

"Yes,  papa,"  said  Frank;  "but,  papa,  why  do  you 
tell  me  all  this  ?  Why  do  you  ask  me  these  things  1" 

"  Because,  my  dear,  now  that  you  are  becoming  a 
reasonable  creature,  and  that  you  can  understand  me,  I 
wish  as  much  as  possible  to  explain  to  you  the  reasons 
for  all  I  do  in  educating  you.  Brutes,  who  have  no 
sense,  are  governed  by  blows ;  but  human  creatures, 
who  can  tmnk  and  reason,  can  be  governed,  and  can 
govern  themselves,  by  considering  what  is  right,  and 
what  makes  them  happy.  I  do  not  treat  you  as  a  brute, 
but  as  a  reasonable  creature ;  and  on  every  occasion  I 
endeavour  to  explain  to  you  what  is  right  and  wrong, 
and  what  is  just  and  unjust." 

"Thank  you,  papa,"  said  Frank.  "I  wish  to  be 
treated  like  a  reasonable  creature.  Papa,  may  I  say 
one  thing  1" 

"  As  many  things  as  you  please,  my  dear."  nr 

*<  But,  papa,  this  one  thing  is  about  you ;  and  perhaps 
you  will  not  like  it.  Papa,  I  do  not  think  it  is  just  to 
separate  Marjr  and  me  whenever  we  quarrel,  without 
examining  or  inquiring  which  is  in  the  wrong." 

''When  people  quarrel,  they  generally  are  both  in  the 
wrong." 

"  But  not  always,  papa ;  and  one  is  often  mote  vel^Xv^ 
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wrong  than  the  other;  and  it  is  noi  Just  thtf'the  one 
who  is  least  in  the  wrong  s^uld  b#  punished  as  much 
as  the  person  who  did  mcntlorong/'    ..« 

Here  Frank  paused,  and  the  tears  caiQe  into  his  eyes  $ 
toid,  after  a  little  struggle  within  himself,  he  added — 

**  Now  it  is  all  over,  papa,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  was 
most  to  blame.  I  was  the  most  in  the  wrong  in  that 
quarrel  which  little  Mary  and  I  had  yesterday.  It  was 
I  hurt  her,  by  squeeadng  her  hand  violently,  and  she 
only  cried  out ;  and  yet  she  was  punished  as  much  as  I 
was." 

"My  dear,  honest,  just,^  generous  boy!"  said  his 
father,  putting  his  hand  upon  Frank's  head,  *'  act  al- 
ways, feel  always,  as  you  now  do ;  and  when  you  have 
been  wrong,  always  have  candour  and  courage  enough 
to  acknowledge  it." 

Little  Mary,  who  had  gone  away  to  her  playthings 
while  they  had  been  talking  of  what  she  did  not  under- 
stand, left  her  playthinj^s  and  came  back,  and  stood  be- 
side Frank,  looking  up  in  his  face,  and  listening  eagerly, 
when  he  said  that  he  had  been  most  to  blame  in  their 
quarrel.  And  when  his  father  praised  him,  Mary 
smiled,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure.  After  his 
father  had  done  speaking,  she  said — 

"  Frank  is  v  ery  good  to  tell  that  he  was  themost  wrong ; 
but  I  was  a  little  wrong — I  cried  more  than  I  should  have 
done,  and  a  great  deal  louder,  because  I  was  angry." 

"  There  is  a  good  girl !"  said  Frank's  father,  stroking 
her  head.  "  Now  that  is  all  over,  let  us  think  of  the 
future.  You  say,  Frank,  that  you  do  not  think  it  just 
that  you  should  be  separated  when  you  quarrel,  because 
that  separation  is  the  same  punishment  for  both,  when 

Eerhaps  only  one  is  to  blame,  or  one  much  more  to 
lame  than  the  other.    Do  I  understand  youl    Do  I 
state  clearly  what  you  mean  ?" 

"  Yes,  papa — pretty  well — not  quite.  I  think  the  sep< 
arating  us  is  just  enough,  because,  as  you  say,  when  we 
quarrel,  we  generally  are  both  to  blame,  more  or  less ; 
and  besides,  when  we  are  angry,  we  cannot  have  any 
pleasure  in  being  together.  So  I  give  up  that.  But  I 
think  that  before  you  separate  us,  you  or  mamma  should 
always  inauire  and  find  out  which  of  us  is  most  to  blame, 
and  exactly  how  much  rand  then  the  person  who  has 
been  most  wrong  will  have  the  most  shame ;  and  that 

will  make  the  puaishment  just  as  it  should  be.'* 
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*^  Wen  argueds^y  boy !  This  would  be  strictly  just 
as  iiar  as  you  two  axe  oonceraed ;  but  you  must  consid- 
er also  what  is  jusffor  y^arBiother  and  for  me." 
.  '*  What  do  you  mean*  p9LpA%  I  do  not  want  to  pun* 
ish  mamma  or  you — yw  ao  not  quarrel,"  said  Franks 
laughing.  '*  I  do  not  wi^  to  separate  yon,  or  to  puiE- 
ish  mamma  or  you,  papa:  - 1  do  not  understand  you." 

'*  Listen  to  me,  and  perhaps  I  aliall  make  you  imder- 
stand  me.  You  say  you  do  not  want  to  punish  me  or 
your  mother ;  and  yet  you  would  punish  us  bo^  when- 
ever you  quarrelled,  if  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  our 
time,  and  to  leave  whatever  .we  were  doing  that  was 
agreeable  to  vs,  in  order  to  settle  which  of  you  two 
were  most  to  blame  in  a  dispute,  perhaps,  about  a  straw, 
or  something  of  as  little  value.  Now  suppose  you  two 
were  to  quarrel  every  hour — " 

"  O  sir !"  interrupted  little  Mary,  "  quarrel  every  hour! 
^Oh ! — Oh ! — that  is  quite  impossible." 

"  But  my  father  only  says  suppose — we  can  suppose 
any  thing,  you  know,"  said  Frank.  "Well,  suppose^ 
papa — " 

*'  And  suppose,  Frank,  that  every  hour  it  would  re- 
quire a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  your  mother's  time  or 
mine  to  listen  to  both,  and  settle  which' was  to  blame — " 

"  A  quarter  of  an  hour ! — that  is  a  great  deal  too  much 
time  to  allow." 

"  We  have  been  talking  now,  Frank,  above  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  I  think." 

"  Indeed ! — I  never  should  have  guessed  that  H' 

''  Should  not  you  ?  When  people  are  much  interested 
about  anything,  they  talk  on  a  great  while  without  con- 
sidering how  time  passes." 

"  That  is  true.  Well,  allow  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each 
quarrel,  and  one  every  hour,"  said  Frank. 

"And  count  twelve  hours  as  a  day — ^then  twelve 
quarters  of  an  hour,  Mary,  how  many  whole  hours  will 
that  make  ?"  z:^ 

Mary  answered,  after  thinking  a  little  while,  "  I  don't 
know." 

Frank  answered — "  Three  hours." 

"  So  three  whole  hours,  Frank,  your  mother  or  I 
must,  according  to  your  plan,  give  up  every  day  to  set- 
tle your  quarrels." 

"  That  would  be  too  much,  really !"  said  Frank.  "  But 
this  is  only  arguing  upon  your  suppose^  papa." 
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"Well,  state  that  you  quarrel  only  once  a  day;  &n 
me  why  your  pother  or  I  should  be  punished  by  taking 
up  our  time  disagreeably  in  settling  your  little  disputes, 
provided  any  other  manner  of  settling  them  would  suc- 
ceed as  well.  Be  just  to  us,  Frank,  as  well  as  to  your- 
eelf  and  to  Mary." 

'*  I  will,  papa — I  will  be  just  to  you ;  I  acknowledge 
we  should  not  take  up  your  time  disagreeably  in  settling 
our  disputes,  if  they  could  be  settled  as  well  any  other 
way ;  but  aU  depends  upon  that  i^you  will  acknowl- 
edge Ma^  father  1" 

^  I  do  acknowledge  it,  Frank.  This  question  can  be 
decided,  then,  only  by  experience-^by  trying  whether 
the  fact  is  so  or  not.  Let  us  try  my  way,  if  you  please, 
for  one  month ;  and  afterward,  if  mine  does  not  succeed, 
I  will  try  yours." 
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"  Now  look  on  him,  whose  t^  voice,  in  tone. 
Just  echoes  thine ;  whose  features  are  thine  own ; 
And  stroke  his  polished  cheek  of  purest  red, 
And  lay  thine  hand  upon  his  flaxen  head. 
And  say,  *  My  boy,  th'  unwelcome  hour  is  come. 
When  thou,  transplanted  from  thy  genial  home, 
Must  find  a  colder  soil  and  bleaker  air, 
And  trust  for  safety  to  a  stranger's  care.' 
— ^Tlioo  wouldst  not,  deaf  to  nature's  tenderest  plea, 
Tom  him  adrift  upon  a  rolling  sea ; 
Not  say,  60  hither!  conscious  that  there  lay 
A  brood  of  aaps  or  quicksands  in  his  wav. 
Then,  (mly  ^vemed  by  the  selfsame  rule 
Of  natural  pity,  send  lum  not  to  schod." 

How  these  lines  must  strike  any  affectionate  parent 
who  is  going  to  send  a  boy  to  school !  Yet,  when  Uie 
first  effect  of  the  flash  and  stroke  of  eloquence  passes 
away,  as  the  mind  subsides  to  calm,  we  question  whether 
the  danger  be  real  or  imaginary.  The  common  reflec- 
tion, that  most  of  the  great  men  of  England  have  been 
educated  at  public  schools,  recurs  to  the  father  and 
mother,  or  is  suggested  to  them  by  some  friend  of  the 
family,  who  has  himself  been  brought  up  in  one  of  our 
great  seminaries.  They  listen,  and  are  persuaded,  if 
not  convinced ;  for  those  who  are  most  readily  alarmed 
by  eloquence  are  most  easily  relieved  by  assertion: 
ashamed  of  having  been  moved  too  far  in  the  moment 
of  alarm,  they  go  directly  to  the  contrary  extreme  of 
rash  security.  They  laugh  at  the  poetic  peril  of  Bsps 
and  quicksands,  neglect  to  examine  into  the  nature  of 
the  real  danger^  and  dismiss  at  once  aJI  fear  of  the  simile, 
and  all  care  for  the  truth. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that,  on  a  subject  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  their  children  and  themselves,  parents  might 
feel  something  more  than  the  evanescent  effect  of  elo- 
quence, and  might  be  excited  to  a  serious  examination 
of  the  facts.  But  even  those  who  do  not  content  them- 
selves with  a  mere  dramatic  start,  or  sentimental  excla- 
mation, and  who  are  seriously  aware  of  the  danger, 
imagine  that  the  evils,  if  not  necessary,  are  unavoidable. 
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by  first-and-foremost,  which  he  pronounced  very  quickly 
and  like  one  word.  .      . 

"  Master,  there  is  what  we  cifll  lime-water ;  and  then  I 

rats  it  into  stronger  lime-water,  to  soak  again ;  and  then 
takes  it  out,  and  hangs  it  to  dry,  sid  then  again  soaks 
it ;  and  so  on  till  it  is  fit  for  the  tanpit  here,*'  said  the 
tanner,  pointing  to  a  pit. 

"  And  what  is  in  this  pit  V  said  Frank. 

*^  The  bark,  master — nothing  in  Mfe,  raas|pr,  but  the 
bark  and  water."  • 

"  The  bark,"  said  Frank ;  "  what  do  yo*  mean  by  the 
bark  1" 

."  I  means  the  bark  that  is  ground  aiil^^wn  into  this 
here  pit  with  water." 

Frank  looked  to  his  father  for  explasation;  and  his 
father  told  him  that  the  bark  of  which  the  tanner  spoke 
was  the  bark  of  oak  trees. 

"  This  bark,"  continued  his  father,  "  contains  some- 
thing called  tannin,  which,  after  a  length  of  time,  gets 
into  the  pores  or  openings  in  the  leather,  and  makes  it 
hard.  And  after  that,  when  the  leather  is  dry,  it  does 
not  let  water  easily  pass  through  it ;  and  then  it  is  use- 
ful for  making  shoes,  and  boots,  and  harness,  and  for 
covering  trunks,  and  various  other  purposes." 

''But  what  is  that  something  called  ^a»Ai»,  papa ^'^ 
said  Frank. 

"  I  d«  not  know,"  said  his  father.  "  But  I  know  that 
it  has  a  particular  taste,  which  is  called  astringent ;  and 
that  it  makes  leather  hard,  and  fit  to  keep  out  water. 
Dip  your  finger  into  that  pit  where  you  see  the  bark  and 
water,  and  taste  the  liquor,  and  then  you  will  know 
what  is  meant  by  an  astringent  taste." 

Frank  dipped  his  finger  into  the  tanpit,  and  tasted  the 
bark  and  water ;  and  he  understood  what  was  meant  by 
an  astringent  taste. 

"  Is  this  all  that  you  can  tell  me,  papa  T'* 

"  All  that  I  can  tell  you  at  present,  my  dear.  When 
you  are  able  to  understand  it,  you  can  read  more  on  this 
subject  in  Conversations  on  Chymistry."* 

"  But  I  do  not  see  here  any  of  the  red  or  green-col- 
oured, smooth,  shininff  leathers  which  I  saw  at  the 

ehoema^er^s."     fit,ff^ — 

"  No,  they  ar^yhane  at  a  common  tanner^s.  Tliey 
•  /I  *' 

*  Vomme  ii,  paj^e  186,  the  thircl  ediljion. 
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ute  coloured,  and  made  smooth  and  shining,  bM  you  saw 
them,  at  the  leather-dresser's.'' 

Frank's  next  wish  was  to  go  to  a  leather-dresser's; 
and  to  learn  how  the  leather  was  made  of  these  beauti- 
ful colours.  The  tanner  said  that  he  sdways  sent  his 
leather,  as  soon  as  it  was  tanned,  to  a  leather-dresser, 
who  lired  in  a  town  at  twenty  miles'  distance  from  him, 
and  from  the  place  where  Frank's  father  and  mother 
Uved. 
/  They  could  ©bt  take  him  to  the  leather-dresser's  con- 
veniently, in^a  book,  a  sort  of  dictionary,  which  his 
father  lent  him.  Frank  afterward  looked  for  €m  account 
of  the  manmef /b  which  leather  is  died.  He  found  that 
he  could  not  tinaerstand  it,  so  he  turned  his  attention  to 
something  else  which  he  could  understand.  . 


The  next  day  he  passed  by  a  nailer'is  fbi^ge,  and  he 
asked  his  father  to  take  him  in,  and  to  let  him  see  how 
nails  were  made.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  after- 
ward, he  saw  several  other  things  which  entertained 
him. 

Last  year,  when  he  had  seen  the  sheepshearing,  and 
had  been  told  that  the  wool  cut  from  the  back  of  the  shcjep 
could  be  made  into  cloth  for  a  coat,  such  as  that  which 
he  wore,  he  had  been  curious  to  know  how  this  could 
be  done.  His  mother  showed  him  how  the  wool  is  spun 
into  woollen  yam ;  and  this  year,  when  he  was  able  to 
understand  it,  his  father  showed  him  a  Ipom,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  the  parts  of  the  machine^and  showed 
nim  how  woollen  yarn  is  woven  into  clotnTftymeans  of 
a  loom. 

This  summer  Frank  saw  several  other  things  about 
which  he  had  been  curious.  His  father  showed  him 
how  books  are  printed  in  a  printing-press.  And,  some 
time  afterward,  he  took  Frank  to  a  glasshouse,  and  let 
him  see  men  making  several  things — ^bottles,  decanters, 
tumblers — he  saw  them  pull  the  glass  when  it  is  hot 
and  soft  into  various  shapes ;  and  blow  air  into  it,-^d 
blow  it  out  into  any  forms  they  pleased.  This  enter- 
tained him  exceedingly.  ^ 

But  whenever  Frank  saw  any  thing  that  entertained 
him  much,  he  always  wished  that  he  had  his  brother 
Edward,  or  his  cousiif  William,  or  his  cousin  Frederick, 
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or  Charles,  to  tell  it  to.  They  were  gone  home,  and  his 
brother  was  gone  to  school ;  and  Frank  wished  that  he 
had  some  companion  of  nearly  his  own  age  to  talk  and 
play  with. 


Frank  had  a  little  cousin  Mary ;  and  about  this  time 
little  Mary,  who  was  between  five  and  six  years  old, 
was  brought  to  his  mother's  house.  Mary  was  dressed  all 
in  black  when  Frank  first  saw  her ;  and  she  looked  very 
melancholy.  Frank  went  to  his  father,  who  was  stand- 
ing in  another  part  of  the  room ;  and  hp  whispered  to 
his  father,  and  asked  why  Mary  was  dressed  m  black, 
and  why  she  looked  so  melancholy.  His  father  an- 
swered — 

"  Because  her  mother  is  dead." 

"  Poor  girl !"  said  Frank.  "  If  my  mother  was  dead» 
how  sorry  I  should  be !  Poor  little  Mary !  what  will 
she  do  without  a  mother !" 

"Mary  is  to  live  with  us."  said  his  father;  "your 
mother  and  I  vnll  take  care  of  her,  and  teach  her  as  weU 
as  we  can ;  and  you  will  be  kind  to  her,  will  you  not, 
Frank  r 

"  That  I  will,  papa,"  said  Frank. 

He  ran  directly  for  those  of  his  pla3rthings  which  he 
thought  would  please  her  the  most,  and  he  spread  them 
before  her.  She  looked  at  them,  and  smiled  a  little : 
but  she  soon  put  them  down  again,  and  did  not  seem  to 
be  amused,  by  them.  Frank  took  her  to  his  garden,  and 
gathered  Ibuer  those  of  his  fiowers  which  he  liked  the 
best ;:'  but  dP  did  not  seem  to  like  them  nearly  as  much 
as  he  did,  or  as  much  as  he  had  expected  that  she 
would.    She  said — 

"Thank  you;  but  mamma  had  nicer  flowers  than 
these  at  home.  I  wish  I  was  with  mamma — ^I  wish 
mamma  would  come  back  again  to  me." 

Frank  knew  that  her  mamma  could  not  come  back 
again  to  her ;  but  he  did  not  say  so  then  to  MSery.  He 
took  her  to  look  at  the  hous^  which  he  was  bMding ; 
and  he  showed  her  the  sticks  which  his  papa  had  given 
him  for  ^^e  roof,  and  he  explained  to  her  how  he  intend- 
ed to  roof  it,  and  how  he  intended  afterward  to  thatch 
it ;  he  said  that  they  two  could  work  at  it  together,  and 
he  asked  her  if  she  should  like  it. 
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She  said  she  believed  that  she  should  like  it  <'  by-aiid« 
by,  but  not  then." 

He  asked  her  what  she  meant  by  "  by-arid-bt/,** 

She  said,  "  To-morrow,  or  some  other  day,  but  not 
to-day." 

To-morrow  came ;  and  little  Mary,  after  she  had 
slept  all  night,  and  after  she  had  eaten  some  breakfast, 
and  after  she  had  become  better  acquainted  with  all  the 
people  in  the  house,  who  were  strangers  to  her,  began 
to  look  more  cheerful ;  and,  by  degrees,  she  talked  a 
Uttle  more ;  and  presently  she  began  to  i^un  ahput,  and 
to  play  with  Frank.  He  played  with  her  at  whatever 
she  liked  best ;  he  was  her  horse,  for  that  was  what 
she  asked  him  to  be ;  and  he  put  a  bridle  of  packthread 
round  his  body,  and  let  her  drive  him  ;  and  he  lent  her 
his  best  whipj't^ith  which  he  let  her  whip  him  on  as 
much  as  she  pleased* 

After  Mary  had  been  at  Frank's  home  for  a  few  days, 
she  began  to  call  it  her  home ;  and  she  called  his  mother 
"mamma,"  and  she  seemed  happy  again>  But  Frsmk 
could  not  at  all  times  play  with  her;  he  had  several 
other  things  to  do ;  and,  when  he  did  play  with  her,  he 
did  not  choose  always  to  play  at  the  play  which  she 
liked  best.  Sometimes,  at  night,  she  wanted  him  to 
make  a  cat's  cradle  or  a  paper  boat  for  her,  when  Frank 
wished  to  read  an  entertaining  book;  and  sometimes 
he  wanted  to  work  in  his  garden,  or  to  go  on  roofing  his 
house,  when  she  wished  him  to  be  her  horse,  or  to  roll 
her  in  the  wheelbarrow.  Upon  these  occasions  Mary 
was  sometimes  a  little  cross,  and  Frank  was  sometimes 
a  little  impatient.  .  ^  .^ 

Frank  had  now  finished  roofing  his  hquAj^lqid  \0b  was 
beginning  to  thatch  it  in  the  mannerlTesaw  the  thatch- 
er ;  he  wanted  Mary  to  hejyg^him :  he  told  her  she  must 
wait  upon  him,  as  he  haTse«n  the  labourer  wait  upon 
the  thatcher*who  thatched  the  barn,  lie  said  she  should 
be  his  straw-man ;  and  he  showed  her  how  to  carry  the 
straw ;  and  he  charged  her  always' to  be  ready  when  he 
eried  out — 

'*  More  straw !— more,  man ! — more  !'*  ,« 

For  a  little  while  Maiy  served  him  well,  and  ha^tf||i 
straw  ready  when  he  called  **  More  straw !"  But  she 
was  soon  tired,  tfnd  Frank  called — 

"More  straw!— more,  man! — more!"  several  times 
before  she  was  ready.    Frank  grew  angry,  and  he  said 
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she  was  slow,  and  awkward,  and  lazy ;  and  she  said  she 
was  hot  and  tired,  and  that  she  would  not  be  his  straw- 
man  any  longer.  Frank  tried  to  convince  her  that  she 
was  wrong ;  and,  to  prove  it  to  her,  repeated  what  his 
father  had  told  him  about  the  division  of  labour. 

"  You  see,''  said  he,  **  I  am  forced  to  come  down  the 
ladder  every  time  I  want  straw ;  I  lose  my  time,  and  I 
cannot  get  on  near  so  (juickly  as  if  you  carried  it  t9 
me.  When  I  go  on  domg  one  thing,  and  you  doing 
another,  to  be  ready  for  me,  you  cannot  think  how  well  ^ 
and  qiyckly  we  get  on — that  is  dividing  the  labour — 


do  not  know 
be  your  straw- 
man  any  longer,  and  I  will  not."  ■         - 

Frank  pushed  her  away,  telling  htijrfdiermight  go 
wherever  she .  pleased.  She  stood  mH  and  began  to 
cry.  Then  Frank  was  sorry  he  had  been  so  angry 
with  her ;  and  she  dried  up  her  tears  when,  he  told  her 
so,  and  she  said  she  would  be  his  strauhman  again  if 
he  would  not  call  "  More  straw ! — more,  man '."  so  very 
fast ;  and  if  he  would  not  call  her  stupid  or  lazy. 

To  this  Frank  agreed ;  and  they  went  on  again  for 
some  time,  he  thatching  and  she  carrying  straw,  and 
placing  little  bundles  ready  for  him :  aiki  they  were 
very  happy,  he  working  quickly,  and  she  helping  him 
nicely. 

"  How  much  happier  is  it  not  to  quarrel !"  said  little 
Mary.  "  But  now  I  am  really  quite  tired— will  you  let 
nie  rest?" 

"  Yes,  and  welcome !"  said  Frank,  "  though  Lara  not 
in  th#  le^sV^red." 

He  came  down  the  ladder,  and  he  went  and  looked 
for  sojne  wood  strawberries,  and  brought  them  to  her, 
and  they  ate  them  together  very  happily. 

**  I  cut,  and  you  choose — that  is  fair,  is  not  it,  Mary  t" 
said  Frank. 

Whenever  any  pie'or  pudding,  fruit,  cake,  or  any  thing 
which  they  both  liked  to  eat  was  given  to  them,  Frank 
w^  usually  desired  to  divide  it^  and  this  he  did  with 
mm^  accurate  justice.  When  he  had  divided  it  as  well 
as  he  could,  he  always  desired  Mary  to  choose  which- 
ever piece  she  liked  for  herself:  so  that,  if  there  was  any 
advantage,  she  might  have  it.  This  was  being  just ; 
but,  besides  being  just,  Frank  was  generous.    Eyery 
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thing  that  was  given  to  him  to  share  with  his  little  cousin 
he  always  gave  her  a  part,  and  often  a  larger  or  a  better 
part  than  that  which  he  kept  for  himself.  Nobody 
knew  this  but  Mary  and  himself ;  for  he  did  not  want 
to  be  praised  for  it ;  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  doing  it,  and 
the  pleasure  he  saw  that  he  gave  her,  was  quite  enough. 
But  though  Frank  was  so  good-natured  to  his  little 
Ipousin,  yet  he  had  faults.  He  was  passionate;  and 
sometimes,  when  he  was  in  a  passion,  he  did  what  he 
was  afterward  very  sorry  for.  Till  little  Mary  came  to 
Ms  mother's,  he  had  not  been  used  to  live  with  any  one 
who  was  younger  and  weaker  than  himselfc     * 

When  he  found  that  he  was  the  strongest^hl^me* 
times,  in  playing  jwith  little  Mary,  took  advan^agft  of  his 
strengttl^to  <(n|£6  her  do  what  he  commanded  Jser ;  and 
when  hb  fpas  inpatient  to  get  any  thing  from  her,  he  now 
and  then  ^at<med  or  forced  it  rudely  from  her  hands. 
One  day  she  had  a  new  ball,  which  she  held  between 
both  her  hamis,  and  she  would  not  let  Frank  look  at  it ; 
she  was  half  in  play,  and,  at  first,  Frank  was  playing 
with  her  also ;  but  when  she  persisted  in  refusing  to  let 
him  see  it,  he  grew  angry,  and  he  squeezed  her  hands, 
and  twisted  her  wrist  with  violence,  to  make  her  open 
her  hands.  She  being  in  great  pain,  roared  out  so 
loudly  that  Frank's  father,  who  was  in  the  room  over 
that  in  which  they  were,  came  down  to  inquire  what 
was  the  matter.  Mary  stopped  crying  the  moment  he 
appeared :  Frank  looked  ashamed,  but  he  went  forward 
to  his  father  directly,  and  said — 

**  It  was  I  who  hurt  her,  papa — I  squeezed  her  hands 
to  make  her  give  me  this  ball." 

"  You  have  hurt  her,  indeed !"  said  his  QA^r,  Igoking 
at  little  Mary's  wrist,  which  was  very  red,  and  was 
beginning  to  swell.  "  O  Frank !"  contmued  his  father, 
**  1  thought  you  would  use  your  strength  to  help,  and 
not  to  hurt  those  who  are  weaker  than  yourself." 

"  So  I  do  always  papf,  except  when  she  puts  me  in 
a  passion." 

"  But  the  ball  was  my  own  ball,"  said  Mary ;  "  and  you 
had  no  right  to  take  it  from  me." 
.  ..*'  I  did  not  want  to  take  it  from  you,  Mary ;  I  jgffg 
wanted  to  look  at  it ;  and  you  began  first  to  be  croSJ*^ 
you  were  very  cross." 

**  No,  Frank,  you  were  the  crassest.'*'* 

*^you  are  both  cross  no^,  I  think,"  said  Frank's 
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father;  "and  since  you  cannot  agree  when  you  aie 
together,  you  must  be  separated." 

Then  he  sent  them  into  different  rooms,  and  they 
were  not  allowed  to  play  together  during  the  remainder 

of  that  day. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast,  Frank's  father  asked 
them  whether  they  had  been  as  happy  yesterday  as  they 
usually  had  been;  and  they  both  answered  no.  Then 
he  asked 

•*  Do  you  like  better  to  be  together  or  to  be  separate  1" 

"  We  like  a  great  deal  better  to  be  together,"  said 
Frank  and  Mary. 

"  Then,  my  dear  children,  take  care  and  do  not  quar- 
rel," said  Frank's  father;  "for,  whenever  you  quarrel, 
without  asking  any  questions  about  who  was  cross,  or 
crosser,  or  crossest,  or  who  began  firsts  l%hall  end  your 
dispute  at  once  by  separating  you.  Y^u,  Frank,  under* 
stand  the  nature  and  use  of  punishment ;  you  know — " 

"  Yes,  papa,  I  know,"  interrupted  Frank,  "  that  it  is 
^t  is  pain.  Papa,  will  you  explain  it ;  for,  though  I 
know  it,  I  cannot  say  it  in  good  words." 

"  Tiy  to  explain  it  in  any  words." 

"  When  you  punish  me,  papa,  you  give  me  pain,  or 
you  take  something  from  me  which  I  like  to  have,  or 
you  hinder  me  from  having  something  that  I  like,  cur 
from  doing  something  that  I  like  to  do — " 

**  Well,  go  on  ;  when  and  for  what  reason  do  I  giv» 
you  pain,  or  prevent  you  from  having  pleasure  ?" 

"  When  I  have  done  something  wrong^'SS'becauso  ) 
have  done  something  wron/ 

"And  do  I  give  you  this  paiO'Of  punishoient  because 
J  like  to  giv^  you  pain,  or  for  what  purpose  1" 

"  Not  because  you  like  to  give  me  pain,  t  am  sure^ 
papa ;  but  to^rg  me  of  my  faults — to  hinder  me  from 
doing  wrong  again." 

"  And  how  will  punishment  cure  you  of  your  faults, 
or  prevent  you  from  doing  wroi^  again  V 

"  You  know,  papa,  I  should  berafraid  to  have  the  same 
punishment  again  if  I  were  to  do  the  same  wrong  thing; 
and  the  pain  and  the  shame  of  the  punishment  make  me 
rMtober.  I  remember  them  a  great  while :  and  the 
piihishment  comes  into  my  head,  that  is,  I  think  of  it 
again,  whenever  I  think  of  the  wrong  thing  for  which  I 
was  punished ;  and  if  I  was  tempted  to  do  that  same 
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thing  again,  just  at  the  very  time  I  should  recollect  the 
punishment,  and  I  should  not  do  it.     I  believe — " 

"  Then,  according  to  yottr  description  of  it,  just  pun- 
ishment is  pain  given  to  a  person  who  has  done  what  is 
wrong,  to  prevent  that  person  from  doing  wrong  again." 

"  Yes,  papa ;  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  say." 

"  And  is  there  no  other  use  in  punishments,  do  you 
think,  Frank  1" 

"  O  yes,  papa ! — to  pr^yent  other  people  from  doing 
wrong :  because  they  s^ie  the  person  who  has  done 
wrong  is  punished ;  and  if  they  are  sure  that  they  shall 
have  the  same  punishment  if  they  do  the  same  thing, 
they  take  care  ftot  to  do  it.  I  heard  John,  the  garden- 
er's son,  saying  yesterday  to  his  brother,  that  the  twy  who 
robbed  his*  garden  last  week  was  taken  and  had  been 
whipped ;  and  that  this  would  be  a  fine  example  for  all 
the  children  in  the  riUftge,  and  would  hinder  them  from 
doing  the  same  thing  again." 

"  Then  just  punishment  is  pain  given  to  those  who  do 
wrong,  to  prevent  them  from  doing  that  wrong  again ; 
and  to  prevent  others  from  doing  wrong." 

"  Yes,  papa,"  said  Frank ;  "  but,  papa,  why  do  you 
tell  me  all  this  ?  Why  do  you  ask  me  these  things?" 

"  Because,  my  dear,  now  that  you  are  becoming  a 
reasonable  creature,  and  that  you  can  understand  me,  I 
wish  as  much  as  possible  to  explain  to  you  the  reasons 
for  all  I  do  in  educating  you.  Brutes,  who  have  no 
sense,  are  governed  by  blows ;  but  human  creatures, 
who  can  think  and  reason,  can  be  governed,  and  can 
govern  themselves,  by  considering  what  is  right,  and 
what  ma^es  them  happy.  I  do  not  treat  you  as  a  brute, 
but  as  a  reasonable  creature ;  and  on  every  occasion  I 
endeavour  Ux  explain  to  you  what  is  right  and  wrong, 
and  what  is  just  and  unjust." 

*' Thank  you,  papa,"  «aid  Frank.  "I  wish  to  be 
treated  like  a  reasonable  creature.  Papa,  may  I  say 
one  thing  ?"  . 

"  As  many  things  as  you  'please,  my  dear."  df 

'*  But,  papa,  this  one  thing  is  about  you ;  and  perhaps 
you  will  not  like  it.  Papa,  I  do  not  think  it  is  just  to 
separate  Mary  and  me  whenever  we  quarrel,  vnthout 
examining  or  inquiring  which  is  in  the  wrong." 

^'  When  people  quarrel,  they  generally  are  both  in  the 
wrong." 

'*But  not  always,  papa;  and  one  Ib  often  mote  mXYv^ 
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wroDjg^  than  the  other;  and  it  is  ncH^fott  thiBfthe  ime 
who  is  least  in  the  wrong  should  ti^  ^uni^hed  as  ntuch 
as  the  person  who  did  mantTlDrong.^'    ^« 

Here  Frank  paused,  and  the  tears  oai^e  into  his  eyes  \ 
ttnd,  after  a  little  struggle  within  him^If,  he  added-- 

**  Now  it  is  all  over,  papa»  I  must  tell  you  that  I  was 
most  to  blame.  I  was  the  most  in  the  wrong  in  that 
quarrel  which  little  Mary  and  I  had  yesterday.  It  was 
I  hurt  her,  by  squeezing  her  hand  violently,  and  she 
oidy  cried  out ;  and  yet  she  wa»  punished  as  much  as  I 
was." 

"My  dear,  honest,  just,  generous  boy!"  said  his 
father,  putting  his  hand  upon  Frank's  head,  "  act  al- 
ways, feel  always,  as  you  now  do ;  and  when  you  have 
been  wrong,  always  have  candour  and  courage  enough 
to  acknowledge  it." 

Little  Mary,  who  had  gone  away  to  her  playthings 
while  they  had  been  talking  of  what  she  did  not  under- 
stand, left  her  playthings  and  came  back,  and  stood  be- 
side Frank,  looking  up  in  his  face,  and  listening  eagerly, 
when  he  said  that  he  had  been  most  to  blame  in  their 
quarrel.  And  when  his  father  praised  him,  Mary 
smiled,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure.  After  his 
father  had  done  speaking,  she  said — 

"  Frank  is  very  good  to  tell  that  he  was  themost  wrong ; 
but  I  was  a  little  wrong — ^I  cried  more  than  I  should  have 
done,  and  a  great  dead  louder,  because  I  was  angry." 

**  There  is  a  good  girl !"  said  Frank's  father,  stroking 
her  head.  "  Now  that  is  all  over,  let  us  think  of  the 
future.  You  say,  Frank,  that  you  do  not  ^ink  it  just 
that  you  should  be  separated  when  you  quarrel,  because 
that  separation  is  the  same  punishment  for  both,  when 

Eerhaps  only  one  is  to  blame,  or  one  much  more  to 
lame  than  the  other.    Do  I  understand  you?    Do  I 
state  clearly  what  you  mean !" 

"  Yes,  papa — ^pretty  well — not  quite.  I  think  the  sep- 
arating us  is  just  enough,  because,  as  you  say,  when  vire 
•quarrel,  we  generally  are  both  to  blame,  more  or  less ; 
and  besides,  when  we  are  angry,  we  cannot  have  any 
pleasure  in  being  together.  So  I  give  up  that.  But  I 
think  that  before  you  separate  us,  you  or  mamma  should 
always  inquire  and  find  out  which  of  us  is  most  to  blame, 
and  exactly  how  much  i^  and  then  the  person  who  has 
been  most  wrong  will  have  the  mosk  shame ;  and  that 
will  make  the  puaiahment  just  as  it  should  be.'* 
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"  WeB  arguedi^lQay  boy !  This  would  be  strictly  just 
as  far  as  you  two  ar^  concemed ;  but  you  must  consid* 
er  also  what  is  juslTfor  y^pr- mother  and  for  me." 

'*  What  do  you  mean,  jpapa  ?  I  do  not  want  to  pun- 
ish mamma  or  3K)u — yxxsk  do  not  quarrel,"  said  Franks 
laughing.  ''  I  do  not  wi^h  to  separate  you,  or  to  pun* 
ish  mamma  or  you,  papa;  '  I  do  not  understand  you." 

''  Listen  to  me,  and  perhaps  I  fthall  make  you  under- 
stand me.  You  say  you  do  not  want  to  punish  me  or 
your  mother ;  and  ye%  you  would  punish  us  both  when- 
ever you  quarrelled,  if  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  our 
time,  and  to  leave  whatever  .we  were  doing  that  was 
agreeable  to  us,  in  order  to  settle  which  of  you  two 
were  most  to  blame  in  a  dispute,  perhaps,  about  a  straw, 
or  something  of  as  little  value.  Now  suppose  you  two 
were  to  quarrel  every  hour — " 

"  O  sir !"  interrupted  little  Mary,  "  quarrel  every  hour! 
—Oh ! — Oh ! — that  is  quite  impossible." 

*'  But  my  father  only  says  suppose — ^we  can  suppose 
any  thing,  you  know,"  said  Frank.  "Well,  suppose, 
papa — " 

**  And  suppose,  Frank,  that  every  hour  it  would  re- 
quire a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  your  mother's  time  or 
mine  to  listen  to  both,  and  settle  which*  was  to  blame — " 

"  A  quarter  of  an  hour ! — that  is  a  great  deal  too  much 
time  to  allow." 

"  We  have  been  talking  now,  Frank,  above  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  I  think." 

"  Indeed ! — I  never  should  have  guessed  that  f" 

"  Shouyp  not  you  1  When  people  are  much  interested 
about  anything,  they  talk  on  a  great  while  without  con- 
sidering how  time  passes." 

*'  That  is  true.  Well,  allow  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each 
quarrel,  and  one  every  hour,"  said  Frank. 

"And  count  twelve  hours  as  a  day — then  twelve 
quarters  of  an  hour,  Mary,  how  many  whole  hours  will 
that  make  T'  -i^ 

Mary  answered,  after  thinking  a  little  while,  **  I  don't 
know." 

Frank  answered — "  Three  hours." 

"  So  three  whole  hours,  Frank,  your  mother  or  I 
must,  according  to  your  plan,  give  up  every  day  to  set- 
tle your  quarrels." 

"  That  would  be  too  much,  really !"  said  Frank.  "  But 
this  is  only  arguing  upon  your  suppose^  pap^i." 
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^  Well,  state  that  you  quarrel  only  mice  a  day ;  tell 
me  why  your  pother  or  I  should  be  punished  b>r  taking 
up  our  time  disagreeably  in  Settling  your  little  disputes, 
provided  any  other  manner  of  settling  them  would  suc- 
ceed as  well.  Be  just  to  us,  Frank,  as  well  as  to  your- 
self and  to  Mary." 

'*  I  will,  papa — I  will  be  just  to  you ;  I  acknowledge 
we  should  not  take  up  3rour  time  disagreeably  in  settling 
our  disputes,  if  they  could  be  settled  as  well  any  other 
way ;  but  all  depends  upon  that  i/^— you  will  acknowl- 
edge /Aiir,  father!" 

*'  I  do  acknowledge  it,  Frank.  This  question  can  be 
decided,  then,  only  by  experience — by  trying  whether 
the  fact  is  so  or  not.  Let  us  try  my  way,  if  you  please, 
for  one  month ;  and  afterward,  if  mine  does  not  succeed, 
I  will  try  yours." 
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"  Now  look  on  him,  whose  y&rf  Toice,  in  tone. 
Just  echoes  thine ;  whose  features  are  thine  own ; 
And  stroke  his  potished  cheek  of  purest  red. 
And  lay  thine  hand  upon  his  flaxen  head. 
And  say,  *  My  boy,  th'  unwelcome  hour  is  come, 
When  tnou,  transplanted  from  thy  genial  home, 
Must  find  a  colder  soil  and  bleaker  air, 
And  trust  for  safety  to  a  stranger's  care.' 
— ^Tliou  wouldst  not,  deaf  to  nature's  tenderest  plea. 
Turn  him  adrift  upon  a  rolling  sea ; 
"Sat  say.  Go  hither  !  conscious  that  there  lay 
A  brood  of  asps  or  quicksands  in  his  way.  , 

Then,  only  govemeKl  hj  the  selfsame  rule 
Of  natural  pity,  send  Irnn  not  to  schooL" 

How  these  lines  must  strike  any  affectionate  parent 
who  is  going  to  send  a  boy  to  school !  Yet,  when  the 
first  effect  of  the  flash  and  stroke  of  eloquence  passes 
away,  as  the  mind  subsides  to  calm,  we  question  whether 
the  danger  be  real  or  imaginary.  The  common  reflec- 
tion, that  most  of  the  great  men  of  England  have  been 
educated  at  public  schools,  recurs  to  the  father  and 
mother,  or  is  suggested  to  them  by  some  friend  of  the 
family,  who  has  himself  been  brought  up  in  one  of  our 
ipreat  seminaries.  They  listen,  and  are  persuaded,  if 
not  convinced ;  for  those  who  are  most  readily  alarmed 
by  eloquence  are  most  easily  relieved  by  assertion: 
SLshamed  of  having  been  moved  too  far  in  the  moment 
of  alarm,  they  go  directly  to  the  contrary  extreme  of 
rash  security.  They  laugh  at  the  poetic  peril  of  asps 
and  quicksands,  neglect  to  examine  into  the  nature  of 
the  real  danger,  and  dismiss  at  once  all  fear  of  the  simile, 
and  all  care  for  the  truth. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that,  on  a  subject  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  their  children  and  themselves,  parents  might 
leel  something  more  than  the  evanescent  effect  of  elo- 
quence, and  might  be  excited  to  a  serious  examination 
of  the  facts.  But  even  those  who  do  not  content  them- 
selves with  a  mere  dramatic  start,  or  sentimental  excla« 
mation,  and  who  are  seriously  aware  of  the  danger, 
imagine  that  the  evils,  if  not  necessary,  are  unavoidable* 
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It  must  be  sufficiently  obvious,  even  to  the  most  zealous 
friends  of  pivate  education,  that  from  various  cifcm- 
stances  of  mexpediency  and  impossibility.  Tastimmbers 
of  children  cannot  be  bred  up  at  home ;  they  must  go  to 
school,  and  to  some  of  the  seminaries  which  exist  . 

When  it  comes  to  the  usual  ag^e  for  sending  the  boy 
from  home,  this  sense  of  necessity  presses  upon  the 
father  and  mother :  they  think  that  all  they  can  do  is  to 
choose  for  their  son  the  school  of  which  they  hear  the 
best  character ;  they  know  all  have  their  faults ;  they 
are  sorry  for  it,  but  they  cannot  help  it ;  whatever  these 
faults  may  be,  the  individual  parent  cannot  rectify  them 
at  Uie  moment  his  boy  is  to  go  to  school;  and  because 

eey  cannot  do  every  thing,  they  are  content  to  do  noth- 
g.  They  submit  with  indolent  resignation  to  the  plea 
of  necessity,  consoling  themselves  with  the  sophisms 
of  commonplace  philosophy. 

They  tell  you,  or  they  tell  themselves,  that  if  the 
power  of  new  modelling  our  institutions  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  any  of  those  who  wish  for  their  reform, 
they  might  npt  be  able  to  satisfy  themselves  or  others 
in  the  execution  of  new  plans :  that  in  the  hurry  and 
zeal  of  innovation,  they  might  run  from  evils  that  we 
know  to  those  we  know  not  of.  These  considerations, 
obvious  as  they  are,  may  afford  some  comfort  under 
the  impossibility  of  sudden  change,  and  may  reconcile 
us  to  the  slow  operations  of  time  and  truth,  acting  as 
they  do  irresistibly  together.  Though  it  cannot  be 
hoped  that  by  any  combination  of  opinion  and  effort  a 
perfect  school,  such  as  anxious  parents  would  desire, 
can,  in  our  days,  or  perhaps  ever,  be  realized,  yet  con- 
tinual advances  towards  excellence  may  be  made. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  there  is  something  which 
every  parent  can  do,  something  more  safe  than  sudden 
innovation ;  more  manly,  more  becoming,  more  useful, 
than  indulgence  in  idle  declamation  or  indolent  despair. 
Every  father,  every  mother,  can,  by  preparatory  care, 
direct  the  home  education  of  their  boys  before  they 
send  them  to  school. 

Every  parent  can,  by  this  preparatory  care,  easily  do 
that  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  schoolmaster 
to  effect,  however  able  or  zealous. 

For,  picture  to  yourself  a  perfect  schoolmaster. — Un- 
less he  be  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  ubiquity  and  om. 
niscience,  unless  he  neither  sleep  nor  nod,  he  cannot 
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always  see,  or  always  know,  what  is  going  on  among 
tlMk  hundreds  assembled  under  his  tuition ;  he  can  make 
omy*  gaoeraL  regulations,  and  enforce  obedience  to 
these ;  but  he  has  no  time  for  individual  inspection ;  he 
cannot  attead  to  the  habits  of  each  boy^s  understanding 
or  temper,  nor  ad^it  his  moral  instruction  to  the  cure 
of  his  defects.  Yet  this  is  expected,  and  more :  he  is 
expected  to  correct,  in  a  few  months,  perhaps,  all  the 
faults,  all  the  bad  habits,  which  boys  may  have  acquired 
during  the  eight  or  ten  previous  years  of  their  Hfe. 

Parents  sometimes  seem  to  consider  a  schoolmaster 
as  a  magician,  who  can  accomplish  every  wish,  how- 
ever extravagant ;  who  can  confer  every  «ioral  gift,  and 
every  intellectual  talent. 

Sending  a  boy  to  school  is  by  such  parents  considered 
as  a  remedy  for  every  evil.  Is  their  boy  indolent? 
Oh,  send  him  to  school,  and  he  will  become  active.  Is 
he  headstrong  ?  No  matter,  his  temper  will  be  cured 
at  school.  Is  he  bashful  ?  He  will  become  confident 
enough  at  a  public  school.  Is  he  selfish  1  He  will  be- 
come generous.  Is  he  cowardly?  He  will  become 
brave.  Above  all,  he  will  learn  to  be  marily ;  ev^ry  boy 
becomes  manly  at  school.  But  he  has  no  habits'^f  ap- 
plication, order,  or  truth.  No  matter,  he  will  learn 
them  all  when  he  goes  toT  school ;  it  is  his  master^^  busi- 
ness to  teach  him  these.  He  does  not  know,  perhaps, 
how  to  write,  or  to  read,  or  to  spell,  or  to  speak  his 
mother  tongue  correctly.  But  it  is  his  schoolmaster's 
business  to  teach  him :  why  should  he  be  teased  with 
these  things  at  home  ?  His  parents  may  indulge  him 
and  spoil  him  as  much  as  they  please }  it  is  the  business 
of  that  devoted  being,  of  that  martyr,  a  schoolmaster,  to 
do  and  to  suffer  all  that  parents  themselves  cannot  do 
or  suffer.  Without  pleading  in  his  favour  (for  who 
would  undertake  so  unpopular  a  cause  ?),  it  may  be  pru- 
dent, on  the  part  of  parents,  to  consider  whether,  if 
their  sons  afterward  should  disappoint  their  expecta- 
tions, should  turn  out  blockheads  or  spendthrifts,  should 
throw  away  their  fortunes  at  the  gaming  table,  or  their 
lives  in  disgraceful  connexions  or  ill-assorted  marriages, 
should  make  their  hearts  ache  for  many  a  long  year, 
and  bring  their  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  it 
would  be  a  sufficient  consolation,  or  quieting  to  their 
conscience,  to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  neghgence  of 
the  schoolmaster,  and  the  vices  of  our  public  institutions. 
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It  is  tiie  object  of  the  present  little  book  not  only  to 
contribute  to  the  amusement  and  advantage  of  chiU^ren, 
but  to  point  out  by  what  means  every  father,  and  slill 
more,  every  mother,  may,  by  care  in  the  previous  edu- 
cation of  their  children  at  home,  guard  in  a  great  meiiv 
ore  against  the  danger  which  they  fear  at  school;  aiid 
by  what  means  they  may  give  to  their  boys  the  greatest 
chance  of  securing  every  advantage  to  be  hoped  irom 
pubUc  education. 

The  following  pages  contain  the  historp^  of  Frank 
from  seven  years  old,  where  we  left  him,  till  between 
ten  and  eloven.  From  the  time  his  father  determined 
to  send  him  to  a  public  school,  this  preparatory  educa- 
tion appears  to  commence. 

"  It  is  by  no  moans  presumed  that  the  course  here  fol- 
lowed is  the  best,  or  the  only  course  possible.  A  thou- 
sand different  roads  may  be  taken  that  will  lead  to  the 
same  end.  Provided  that  the  great  object  be  kept 
steadily  in  •view,  every  one  may  please  himself  in  the 
choice  of  a  path. 

The  great  object  is  to  give  your  son  good  princii>les9 
and  to  teacti*  him  to  abide  by  his  resolutions.  It  is  a 
mists&e  to  suppose  that  resolution  can  be  exercised 
only  upon  great  occasions,  or  in  matters  of  consequence. 
The  habit  of  self-control  can  be  formed  by  daily  gradual 
exercise  in  early  childhood ;  and  it  is  by  attention  to 
this  that  a  fond  and  judicious  mother  may  prepare  her 
child  with  resolution  to  resist  all  the  new  temptations 
which  may  occur  when  he  shall  leave  her  guardian 
care.  This  is  to  be  done,  not  by  teasing  him  with  ad- 
monition upon  every  slight  occasion,  but  by  inspiring  in 
his  own  mind  the  wish  to  control  himself. 

Usually,  the  first  ambition  of  a  schoolboy  is  to  be 
thought  manly.  Manly!  How  many  boys  and  men 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  false  ideas  annexed  to  this 
word!  Folly,  frolic,  extravagance,  passion,  violence, 
brutality,  every  excess,  every  vice^  seek  shelter  from 
infamy,  and  too  often  find  it,  under  this  imposing  word. 
Thousands  of  fine  boys,  the  finest,  of  the  mghest  spirit, 
of  the  best  talent,  the  most  generous  disposition,  have 
been  mined  by  iJieir  false  conceptions  of  this  single 
word.  The  first  danger  a  boy  has  to  encounter  at  a 
public  school,  is  from  this  word  manly.  He  hears  that 
It  is  manly  to  do  whatever  is  done  by  boys  older  and 
taller,  not  wiser^  than  himself.    He  is,  m  the  first  place, 
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fAQghe^  at  fov  haying  been  bred  up  at  home ;  ridictiled 
iioa^'all  that  be  has  been  taught  to  think  right  at  home ; 
ttoglif  that  it  is  manly  to  throw  off  home  restraint, 
and  to  resist  home  influence.  Even  while  bis  affection 
to  lus  friends  remains  undiminished,  he  is  taught  to  be 
adumied  to  show  it ;  and  he  is  led  to  set  at  naught  the 
opinion  and  advice  of  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  and 
snten;  because  his  schoolfellows  call  this  being  maidy 
and  independent.  This  first  step  in  error  leads  neces- 
sarily to  others  more  dangerous :  first,  he  is  airaid  of 
being  thought  a  child ;  next,  of  being  thought,  a  milksop. 
First,  the  influence  of  parents,  next,  the  control  of  mas- 
ters, must  be  set  at  defiance ;  then  evtry  sort  of  re- 
straint, moral  and  religious,  must  be  con(}uered:  he 
must  drink,  he  must  game,  he  must  get  m  debt,  he 
must  lie  to  conceal  his  debt  from  his  parents,  he  must 
practise  every  species  of  falsehood  and  meanness,  to 
do  as  others  do,  who  call  themselves  mctnlVf  independent^ 
spinted. 

Parents,  if  you  would  prevent  your  sons  from  setting 
at  naught  your  influence,  if  you  would  save  your  sons 
from  destruction,  moral  and  worldly,  g[ive  thenu  before 
you  send  them  to  a  public  school,  just  ideas  of  what  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  meant  by  a  manly  character.  But  can 
this  be  done  so  early  1  Yes,  it  can.  Mothers,  when  first 
you  see  the  infant  ambition  to  be  manly  break  forth  in 
your  boys,  smile  upon  it,  encourage  it,  but  mark  that 
you  guide  it  well.  Your  boy  first  shows  himself  eager 
to  excel  his  companions  in  bodily  strength  and  agility. 
He  is  proud  to  be  able  to  walk,  to  run,  to  wrestle,  to 
ride,  better  than  boys  a  little  older,  or  perhaps  a  little 
taller  than  himself,  and  you  praise  him  for  being  manly ; 
and  this  is  all  well,  provided  it  be  not  done  in  the  mere 
spirit  of  imitation ;  but  if  once  you  let  that  spirit  rule, 
without  reference  to  what  is  good  in  itself,  you  will  re- 
pent it  as  surely  as  you  and  your  children  live.  Teach 
your  son  the  truth,  that  manly  exercises  are  usefiil  in 
themselves,  as  part  of  a  manly  character,  but  not  the 
whole.  Teach  him  that  to  be  manly,  strength  of  mind 
is  still  more  essentiad  than  strength  of  body.  Teach 
him  that  it  is  only  the  weak  who  require  the  support 
of  numbers  to  prove  to  them  that  they  are  in  the  right* 
Teach  your  son  that  manly  strength  of  character  is 
shown  in  abiding  by  his  conviction  and  his  resolution ; 
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in  defying  ridicule,  and  in  reaiating  all  that  is  wrong  in 
every  shape. 

High-sounding  wordi^  to«  high,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  for  .children  to  feel  or  understand.  No ;  try  them, 
and  you  will  find  that  these  sentiments  are  not  above 
their  comprehension.  When  once  the  infant  thought 
has  been  touched  f^ith  this  noble  feeling,  this  generous 
ambition,  the  main  point  of  education  is  secure.    Rett 

Jour  hope,  and  his  own  hopes  of  himself,  firmljf  on  this 
esire  and  effort  to  improve.  Do  not  wear  out  his  sen* 
sibility  of  conscience  by  teaching  that  sli^,4eviatioiB 
are  irrepara^e ;  for  by  this  you  will  eithft^.^ake  your 
boy  despair  of  himself,  or  teach  him  to  be  a  far^pocrite. 

Few  can,  or  will,^r  ought,  perhaps,  to  give  up  so 
much  of  their  tiifp  and  attention  as  Frank's  father  and 
mother  did  to  their  son.  The  details  of  what  was  done 
by  them  are  given,  not  as  models  of  imitation,  but  as 
modes  of  illustrating  general  principles :  as  hints,  whicb 
the  understanding  and  afiectioi^^of  parents  will  easily 
apply  in  varying  circumstances.  It  is  impossible  to 
mark  the  differences  without  knowing  each  peculiar  case. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  give  the  example  of  a  child 
who  probably  resembles  in  the  principal  points  a  large 
proportion  of  boys  of  his  age. 

It  will  be  observed  by  those  who  were  formerly  ac- 
quainted with  Frank,  and  who  are  kind  enough  to  retain 
any  recollection  of  his  early  history,  that  he  is  become, 
we  will  nol  say  more  conceited,  that  is  a  harsh  word, 
but  more  fond  of  praise  than  when  we  parted  from  him 
last.  In  this  tendency  to  vanity  he  will  be  found,  prob- 
ably, to  relemble  most  vivacious  boys  of  his  age,  who 
have  been  educated  as  he  unfortunately  was,  without 
any  but  female  companions  at  home. 

Some  other  faults  have  hkewise  broken  out  in  him, 
which  are  hkely  to  be  the  result  of  anxious  private  edu- 
cation. There  are  two  classes  of  parents  to  be  consid- 
ered ;  those  who  are  too  careless,  and  those  who  are  too 
anxious.  To  the  cardess  we  have  said  enough,  we 
hope,  to  arcmae  them  to  attention :  but  the  fault  of  the 
present  day  is  too  much  anxiety  conceifning  details. 
Parents  and  private  tutors  are  not  only  too  eager  to 
adopt  every  new  receipt  for  teaching  much  in  a  short 
time,  but  are  also  too  easily  alarmed  by  every  deficiency 
which  they  perceive  in  their  pupils,  and  draw  too  readily 
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evil  auguries  from  every  trifle.  They  are  so  anxious 
to  make  their  pupils  go  on,  and  go  right,  and  go  straight, 
every  instant,  that  they  dfepri^  them  of  thepower  of 
acting,  thinking,  feeling  for  themselves.  Tnus  they 
tarn  them  either  into  helpless  puppets,  who  must  cease 
.to  move,  or  faU,  when  the  guioing-strings  are  no  longer 
pulled ;  or,  if  they  be  not  reduceii  to  this  automaton 
%tate,  they  become  restiff,  wilful  creatures,  who,  the 
instant'they  are  at  liberty,  set  off  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  that  in  which  thev  have  been  forced. 

Frank>  lather  and  mother  are  not  wholly  free  from 
ilus  over  anxiety,  inseparable,  perhaps,  from  tender  pa^ 
rental  aflbction ;  but  it  appears  that  they  are  conscious  ' 
of  its  danger,  and.  endeavour,  as^ar  as  human  nature 
will  peimit,  to  counteract  its  effects.* 

Their  errors  may,  perhaps,  be  more  useful  to  parents 
than  all  their  sense  or  their  exertions.  In  the  chief 
^ints  they  can  scarcel}r  lead  astray  thOse  who  may 
most  acmvely  follow  4heir  example ;  nor4^  that  exam- 
ple calculated  to  throw  the  most  timid  into  despair. 
Without  limiting  to  a  particular  course  of  lessons,  they 
excite  their  boy  to  acquire  that  knowledge  which  it  is 
most  necessary  for  him  to  attain  before  he  goes  to 
school ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  they  are  content  with  inspi- 
ring him  with  that  general  love  of  literature,  which  they 
know  will  make  him  continue  to  read  and  improve  him- 
self when  he  is  left  to  his  own  guidance.  Without  too 
rigid  morality,  they  uniformly  press  the  great  principles 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  endeavour  to  educate  a  con- 
science that  shall  neither  be  too  tender  nor  too  callous. 
They  try  by  all  means  to  give  Frank  self-control  and 
self-command ;  knowing  that  if  he  obtain  these  he  wiU 
have  the  best  chance  of  being  able  to  resist  temptatityn, 
in  whatever  circumstances  he  may  be  placed ;  and  they 
leave  much  to  a  large  chapter,  which  has  been  forgot- 
ten in  most  modem  systems  of  education — the  chapter 
of  accidents. 

All  this  can  surely  be  done  by  every  parent  who  really 
wishes  it,  and  without  any  pedantry  of  system,  or  appa- 
ratus of  discipline  and  masters :  as  the  most  classically 
eloquent  of  modem  moralists  has  observed,  in  a  com- 
prehensive essay  on  the  question  of  "  What  is  Educa- 
tion ?"  • 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  devote  to  the  education  of  one 
child  the  talents  and  the  time  of  a  number  of  grown 
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men,  to  surround  him  with  an  ju^ificial  world,  and  to 
counteract  by  maxims  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  sit- 
uation he  is  placed  in  ii^oci#ty.  Every  one  has  time 
to  educate  tiis  child ;  the  poor  man  educates  him  while 
working  in  his  cottage,  the  man  of  business  while  em- 
ployed m  his  counting-house." 

"Do  we  see  a  father  who  is  diligent  in  his  profession, 
domestic  in  his  habits,  whose  house  is  the  resort  of 
well-informed,  intelligent  people ;  a  mother  whose  time 
is  usefully  filled,  whose  attention  to  her  duties  secures 
esteem,  and  whose  amiable  manners  attract  a£fection  ? 
Do  not  be  solicitous,  respectable  couple^  about  the  moral 
■  e^cation  of  your  offspring.  Do  not  be  uneasy  because 
you  cannot  surround  <&em  with  the  apparatus  of  books 
and  systems,  or  Juicy  you  must  retire  from  the  world 
to  devote  yourselT to  their  improvement.  In  ytmr  world 
they  are  brought  up  much  better  than  they  could  be 
unaer  an^  plan  of  factitious  education  which  you  could 
provide  for  them :  they  will  imbibe  affection  from  your 
caresses,  taste  from  your  conversation,  urbanity  from 
the  commeroA  of  your  society,  and  mutual  love  from 
your  example." 
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*'  Look,  my  dear  Mary,  look  what  my  father  has  ^ven 
OS,''  cried  Frank,  as  he  came  into  the  room,  carrjong  a 
basket,  which  was  full  and  heavy. 

"  What  is  in  it  1"  said  Mary,  eagerly  taking  off  the 
top  of  the  basket.  *'  Only  little  bricks !''  said  she,  dis- 
appointed. 

*'  Do  not  yon  like  little  bricks  1"  said  Frank. 

**I  do;  but  from  your  great  joy  i  expected  something 
else — something  new.  You  know  we  have  had  little 
bricks  ever  since  the  month  after  I  nrst  came  here,  and 
that  is  now  above  a  year  ago." 

"  But  these  are  much  better  than  what  we  had  before ; 
look,  these  are  of  wdod,  and  they  will  not  break ;  the 
comers  will  not  chip  off  as  our  plaster  of  Paris  bricks 
did ;  and  these  will  iiot  whiten  or^  dirty  var  clothes,  or 
the  carpet,  or  the  furniture;  besides,  we  can  buud  a 
great  deal  better  with  these  than  with  our  old  bricks, 
because  these  are  heavier." 

h  "  What  heavy  bricks !"  said  Mary,  taking  one  in  each 
hand ;  "  of  what  wood  are  they  made  ?" 

Frank  told  her,  as  his  father  had  told  him,  ^hat  they 
are  made  of  a  wood  called  lignum  vitae ;  he  showed  her 
that  they  were  all  exactly  of  the  same  size ;  and  he  told 
her  that  his  father  had  made  some  of  them  himself,  to 
show  the  carpenter  how  to  finish  them  carefully :  they 
were  all  made  in  the  proportion  of  real  bricks,  so  tlupit 
the  houses  constructed  wfth  them  might  be  built  inlwei 
same  manner  as  real  buildings  of  real  bricks. 

"  And  now,  Mary,  what  shall  we  do  first  ?  I  have 
thought  of  a  great  many  things.  I  should  like  to  build 
one  of  the  London  bridges,  of  which  we  have  a  print ; 
or  Westminster  ItbbWor'Tork  or  Lichfield  Cathedral, 
or  a  Roman  triumphal  arch,  or  the  ruins  of  Kenilwortli 
Castle." 

"Kenilworth  Castle  pray  let  us  begin  with,"  said 
Mary,  who  had  seen  the  pnnt  of  Kenilworth,  at  which 
everybody  in  the  house  had  lately  been  looking. 

*'  Mamma,"  said  Frank,  **  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  lend 
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lit  the  print  and  ihe  plan  of  Kenil  worth  which  you  have 
in  the  great  portfolio  t  We  will  take  a  great  deal  of  care 
of  them ;  and  we  can  build  our  castle  in  the  bow-win- 
dow, where  we  shall  be  quite  out  of  the  way,  and  how 
happy  wo  shall  be  this  rainy  morning,  though  we  can- 
not fo  out  !** 

His  mother  lent  the  print  and  the  plan  to  Frank,  de- 
tiring  him  at  the  same  time  to  take  care  not  to  s^il 
them.  She  said  that  he  might  consult  them  as  they  lay 
upon  the  table,  but  that  he  must  not  have  them  upon  the 
floor. ' 

As  soon  as  they  looked  at  the  plan  Mary  said  it  was 
too  difficult,  and  advised  him  to  begin  with  something 
that  would  bo  easier  to  imitate  than  these  ruins.  But 
he  set  to  work  on  the  plan  of  Kenilworth.  He  built  up 
and  he  pulled  down,  and  he  measured  and  made  mis- 
takes, and  he  set  Mary  to  lay  out  one  part  while  he  was 
busy  at  another :  but  Mary  did  not  succeed  in  her  part, 
ind  she  said  she  did  not  think  Frank's  tower  looked  like 
the  tower  in  the  print.  Frank  proved,  as  well  as  rule, 
and  compasses,  and  figures  could  prove  it,  that  all  that 
he  had  done  was  auite  right,  and  he  showed  Mary  where 
bttrt  was  wrong ;  however,  as  she  found  it  too  difficult, 
and  as  she  was  tired  of  not  succeeding,  he  good-natu- 
redly swept  away  his  tower,  and  said  he  would  do  any 
thing  else  which  Mary  might  like  better.  Mary  was 
pleased  b}^  his  good-nature,  and  he  helped  her  to  build 
ner  favourite  transparent  round  tower,  which  is  easily 
constructed,  merely  by  leavinjBf  the  thickness  of  one 
Vrick  between  each  that  is  laid  on.  This  tower  was 
raised  to  a  height  above  that  of  any  edifice  which  these 
little  architects  had  ever  before  erected ;  and  when  it 
iMf  accomplished,  Frank's  mother  turned  to  look  at  it, 
ana  admired  it  as  much  as  could  be  reasonably  expected. 
Mary  next  assisted  Frank  in  building  his  triumphal  Ro- 
man arch,  which  he  endekvoured  to  form  by  making  one 
brick  project  beyond  another  till  they  met  over  the  open 
apace,  so  that  the  inside  of  the  curve  or  arch  resemUed 
a  flight  of  steps  upside  down ;  but,  before  it  could  be  fin- 
ished, bricks  were  wanting,  and  no  resource  remained 
but  to  pull  down  Mary's  tower.  To  this,  with  good-hu- 
mour, she  consented,  and  supplied  him  with  bricks  from 
its  ruins  so  fast,  that  he  said  that  she  was  now  an  ex- 
cellent straw^man.  jt 

^*  My  dear  Frank,"  said  Maiy,  "  how  happy  we  alwaya 
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are  now;  we  piscv  together  withoot  tlie  disputes  we 
need  to  have.  Do  you  remember  that  melancholy 
month,  when  we  were  separated  every  time  we  qoar- 
lelled?  Oh  that  was  a  miserable  time  l"^ 

"  It  was  indeed,"  said  Frank ;  *'  bat  it  was  well  for  ns, 
because  it  cured  us  at  last  of  disputing ;  and  now,  when 
yon  feel  a  little  impatient,  you  stop  yourself  in  time, 
Ifaiy,  my  dear.*' 

.  ^  Yes,"  said  Bfary ;  **  and  Frank,  my  dear,  whenerer 
yott  are  going  to  be  angry,  you  stop  yourself  too.  Now 
you  give  up  a  little  and  1  give  up  a  little.'^ 

**  Hoflh !  my  dear,'*  said  Frank, ''  for  I  am  just  going 
to  join  togeUier  the  two  sides  of  my  arch,  you  see." 

''  Very  well  indeed,''  said  Btary,  who  had  remained 
quite  still  and  silent  until  the  lasL  brick  was  placed. 
'^  And  now,  Frank,  vou  will  acknowledge  that  I  have 
done  more  for  you  tnan  you  did  for  me  this  morning: 
because,  when  you  bid  me  hush,  I  hushed ;  but  when  I 
was  in  my  great  difficulties,  tr3ring  to  make  out  thai 
{dan  of  Kenilworth  Castle,  you  went  on  talking  so  fost 
to  me  that  I  could  not  mind  what  1  was  about,  and  that 
was  the  cause  of  all — no,  I  don't  say  o^,  but  of  a  great 
many  of  the  mistakes  that  I  made." 

**  But  why  did  not  you  ask  me  not  to  speak,"  sakl 
Frank  ?  ^  How  could  i  imagine  that  you  did  not  like  to 
hear  me  talk  when  you  did  not  tell  me  so  ?" 

^  I  was  afraid  you  would  be  angry  if  I  said  hush,"  re- 
plied Btary. 

''  But  that  was  foolish  of  you ;  I  am  sure  I  am  never^ 
angry  nm<;,  ami?"  said  Frank. 

'*Not  often,"  refiiedMaxy;  ''but  I  cannot  sayvjthat 
you  are  never  angry,  my  dear  Frank."  ll 

^When  was  I  angry  lastl'  I  do  not  remember,^  Mf 
Frank.  .       *  * 

''Ido,"saidMai)r;  "lidt  I  do  not  like  to  put  yoa  in 
mind  of  it." 

'*  I  reeoflect,  Mary,  tl|e  last  time  when  you  were  an- 
gry, and  ika  was  yesterday,"  said  Frank. 

'*  Oh  no,  I  was  not'  angry,  I  was  only  a  little,  a  very 
little  impiOient,"  said  Mary. 

^  Well,  but  if  I  allow  that  for  you,  Mary,"  said  Frank, 
*'  you  must  allow  the  same  for  me.  You  must  not  say 
tfaiat  I  was  angry." 

''  Perhaps  I  should  not  say  angry  quite,  but  very  near 
being  angry,"  replied  Mary. 
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**  That  is  quite  a  different  affair,^  said  Frank ;  ^  no 
matter  how  near  I  am ;  if  I  command  myself  I  have  the 
greater  merit." 

''Maybe  so,"  said  Mary;  *'but  I  do  not  know  what 
good,  or  merit,  as  you  call  it,  there  is  in  being  very 
nearly  angry.    Now  let  us  ask  mamma." 

"  Mamma,  which  do  you  think  is  most  apt  to  be  an- 
gry ?"  cried  they  both  together,  going  before  the  table 
at  which  she  was  writing;  their  eyes  sparkling  and  their 
cheeks  crimson. 

"  My  dear  children,"  said  Frank's  mother,  "I  have 
heard  the  word  angry  too  often  within  these  last  five 
minutes.  Compare  yourselves  with  what  you  have 
been,  and  observe  as  much  as  you  please  whether  you 
improve  or  not ;  that  will  be  better  than  disputing  about 
which  is  the  most  or  the  least  apt  to  be  impatient — a 
point  which  neither  of  you  can  decide,  because  you  can- 
not see  into  each  others  minds ;  but>you  may  both  ob- 
serve what  passes  in  your  own." 

"  Yes,  and  I  ^an  govern  my  own  too,"  said  Frank, 
proudly. 

**  And  so  can  I,"  said  Mary.  "  Well,  what  shall  we 
do  next,  Frank?" 

Frank  proposed  building,  with  what  remained  of  the 
bricks  of  Maiy^s  tower,  a  flight  of  winding  stairs,  like 
one  of  which  they  had  a  pnnt.  At  this  they  worked 
very  happily ;  but  before  they  had  finished  it  a  carriage 
drove  to  the  door. 

'•  Who  is  it  1"  said  Frank  and  Mary,  looking  out  of 
the  window. 

It  was  a  lady  whom  they  had  never  before  seen,  who 
had  but  lately  come  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood.  Upon 
iM  barouche-seat  of  the  carriage,  by  the  side  of  the 
coachman,  there  sat  a  little,  boy,  who  looked  rather  taller 
and  older  than  Frank.  This^  boy  did  not  get  down, 
though  it  rained.  He  sat  still,  kicking  his  heels  against 
the  foot-board,  and  playihg  aUk  the  coachman's  whip, 
while  the  coachman  held  an  ittdirella  over  his  head. 

After  the  lady  had  been  alpttle  while  in  the  room, 
Frank,  watching  for  a  time  nmen  neither  she  nor  his 
mother  was  talking,  went  to  his  mother  and  whis- 
pered, 

"  There  is  a  little  boy  sitting  on  the  barouche-seat  of 
that  carnage :  it  is  raining  very  hard,  mamma,  shall  I 
^go  and  ask  him  to  come  in?" 
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The  lady  heard  what  Frank  whispered,  and  she  thank- 
ed him ;  bat  said  her  son  was  so  shy  that  she  often 
could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  come  into  a  room  where 
he  expected  to  see  strangers. 

*'  And  besides,"  said  she,  ''  Tom  is  so  fond  of  being 
with  the  coachman  and  the  horses,  and  of  having  a  whip 
in  his  hand,  making  believe  to  drive,  that  I  assure  you  he 
would  rather  sit  there  in  the  rain  from  monung  till 
night  than  do  any  thing  else  in  the  world ;  and  as  these 
are  his  holydays,  I  let  him  have  his  own  way,  and  do 
just  what  he  pleases.  You  know  boys,  ma'am,  are  kept 
strictly  enou  h  at  school  with  their  lessons  and  their 
masters." 

Soon  afterward  the  boy  touched  the  horses  with  the 
coachman's  whip,  which  made  one  of  them  start  aiid 
rear ;  upon  which  the  lady,  alarmed,  ran  to  the  window, 
beckoned  to  her  son,  and  desired  him  to  get  down  and 
come  in  immediately.  Very  unwillingly  he  obeyed. 
He  then  came  into  the  room,  looking  ashamed  or  siilkyt 
and  selling  his  back  against  one  side  pt  the  chimney- 
piece,  he  scarcely  answered  any  thing  that  was  said  to 
him. 

However,  when  something  to  eat  was  brought  into 
the  room,  he  recovered  a  little.  Frank's  mother  desired 
him  to  help  the  stranger  to  whatever  he  liked;  and 
Frank  did  so  without  giving  him  the  trouble  to  say 
more  than  •*  yes"  or  *'  no."  After  they  had  finished  eat- 
ing, the  boy  let  Frank  lead  him  away  to  the  bo w- window 
where  Mary  and  he  had  been  playing ;  and  Frank,  point- 
ing to  his  little  bricks,  asked  if  he  had  any  such  as 
those  ? 

"  Not  I,"  answered  Tom  if^  at  school  we  j^ave  other 
fish  to  fry."  *  .  *  . 

"  Fish  to  fry !"  thought  Ilfary ;  "  what  can  that  mean  ?" 

"  But  in  the  holydays,"  said  Frank,  "  should  not  you 
like  such  bricks  I" 

"Not  I,"  said  Tom;  ** they're  baby  bricks,  fit  for 
girl's  play.3* 

Frank,  colouring  »little»  said  his  father  thought  they 
were  very  useful,  and  he  began  to  explain  the  uses  that 
could  be  made  of  them.  But  the  boy,  knotting  a  whip 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  said  he  knew  nothing  of 
such  things,  and  he  did  not  like  them. 

"Perhaps  you  hke  i)rints,"  said  Mary;  "here  are 
some  very  pretty  prints  in  this  portfolio ;  will  you  look 
at  them  1" 
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*'  No,**  Tom  said;  he  thought  prints  were  great  hcres. 

"  Great  hore»  r  repeated  Mary. 

**  Yes,  especially  in  the  holydays,"'said  Tort,  **  horrid 
bores." 

"  What  can  he  mean  by  horrid  bores  t"  said  Mary  to 
Frank. 

"  Hush !  my  dear,"  said  Frank. 

'*  Not  know  what  a  bare  means ;  why  what  quizzes 
you  would  be  tlwught  at  school !" 

Mary,  ash^aUBfl  to  ask  what  was  meant  Ysj-fpiizzes,  or 
to  confess  ihsk  she  did  not  know,  was  silent  for  some 
moments,  but  then  said,  **  1  shall  never  go  to  scho<^  I 
believe,  but  Frank  will;  some  time  or  other." 

*'  Do  you  like  going  to  sehool  ?"  said  Frank  to  the 
boy. 

"  No^Haid  Tom ;  "  who  does  1" 

"  Why  don't  you  like  it  V  said  Frank. 

"  I  donH  know,"  said  Tom.  tumiim  half  away ;  '^  be- 
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cause  I  don't. 

Another  silence :  but  Mary,  who  was  curious  to  hear 
more,  asked  Tom  how  old  he  was  when  he  first  went  to 
school  t 

"  About  nine  years  old,"  said  Tom. 

"  And  how  old  are  you  now  1" 

"  I  shall  be  eleven  next  October,"  said  Tom. 

**  And  Frank  will  be  ten  next  July,"  said  Mary ;  "  and 
I  suppose  he  will  go  to  school  then." 

'*  Then  let  him  take  care  he  gets  the  Latin  grammar 
well  first,  or  he'll  get  finely  flogged." 

Mary  and  Frank  looked  at  each  other.  Frank  looked 
very  serious,  and  Mary  rather  dismal. 

*'  How  glad  you  must  be  when  you  come  home  at  the 
holydays !"  said  Frank. 

•*  Only  I  have  no  horse  yet,"  said  Tom. 

"  Have  you  books  at  your  home  1"  said  Frank. 

"  No,"  replied  Tom,  looking  very  grave  in  his  turn. 

**  Then,"  said  Mary,  **  we  can  lend  you  some  of  ovors." 

She  and  Frank  ran  to  their  little  bookcafe,  beckon* 
ing  him  to  follow ;  but  as  he  did  not  stir,  th^  brought 
several  of  what  they  thought  their  most  entertaining 
books,  and  spread  them  on  the  table  before  him,  asking 
him  if  he  had  read  this,  or  that,  and  expressing  some 
surprise  when  he  answered  "  No"  to  every  book  they 
showed  him)  or  of  which  they  read  the  title.  After 
every  "No,"  Mary  repeated— " Not  read  that!  Frank 
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has  read  that.''  And  Frank  alwasrs  added,  ''  We  will 
lend  it  to  you  if  you  wish  for  it.''  To  which  Tom  made 
no  answer  till  a  pile  of  these  offered  volumes  was  built 
up  opposite  to  him,  and  Marv  prepared  to  wrap  them  up 
for  him  in  brown  paper.  He  then  looked  frightene<£ 
and  pushing  them  from  him,  muttered,  **  Thank  you  for 
t    nothing,  said  the  gallipot." 

Mary,  with  the  brown  paper  half  unrolled,  and  Frankt 
with  the  packthread  in  his  hai|d,  stood  surprised  and 
puzzled.  Mary  at  last  repeated  the  wonlfc  *'  ^ii  th§ 
gaUipotJ" 

**  There's  no  talking  to  you — you  don't  undentand  a 
w;ord  one  says,"  said  Tom;  '*but  that's  not  raprisins 
for  a  girl;  and  boys  that  have  never  been  at  scho^ 
ludOw  no  better." 

**  Do  you  mean  that  you  do  not  like  to  have  these 
books  ?"  said  Frank: 

"  No,  I  have  enough  of  books  at  school,"  replied  Tom. 

'*  Thea  we  will  put  ours  by  again,"  said  Mary ;  and 
she  did  so. 

**  What  do  you  read  at  school  1"  asked  Frank. 

"  Latin,"  said  Tom. 

**What,  Latin  books  V  said  Frank. 

*  I  am  in  Virgil,"  said  Tom. 

Frank  looked  up  at  him  with  a  respectful  air.  *'  And 
what  else  ?"  said  he,  timidly. 

"Virgil's  enough,"  replied  Tom;  **^  read  but  one 
book  ait  a  time." 

•*  But  What  English  books  do  you  read  t" 

"  English ! — our  class  don't  read  English.  We  read 
nothing  but  Latin." 

"  Do  you  read  nothing  but  Latin  V  said  Frank  and 
Mary,  looking  at  him  with  a  mixture  of  astonishment 
and  admiration ;  "  nothing  but  Latin !" 

**  And  enough,  and  too  much  too,"  said  Tom,  "  as 
youll  know,"  added  he,  nodding  at  Frank,  "  next  year, 
when  you  go  to  school." 

Frank  and  Mary  continued  silent,  pondering  upon  this 
for  some  minltites.  Frank  began  to  think  again  very  se- 
riously about  school  and  the  Latin  grammar,  and  about 
reading  nothing  but  Latin.  Mary  was  tired  of  the  si- 
lence of  her  two  companions,  and  began, to  listen  to 
what  the  lady  and  Frank's  mamma  were  saying.  They 
were  talking  of  some  new  book  or  story  called  "  The 
Vampire."- 
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" After  ,ad«  ma'am/'  said  the  lady,  "what  shocking 
stories  the]^  do  tell  of  those  vampire  bats  sucking  the 
blood  of  people  when  they  are  asleep.!  But,''  aidded 
she,  looking  at  Mary  and  observing  that  she  was  listen- 
ing, *'  little  pitchers  have  long  ears ;  one  should  not 
mention  such  things  before  children.  But  that  little 
lady  of  yours  need  not  be  frightened  about  the  vampire, 
as  so  many  siUy  children  have  'been  by  this  .tale ;  be- 
cause I  am  clear,  you  know,  ma'am,  there's  not  any  truth 
in  these  stories."  ♦■ 

"  Yes,  so  I  think,"  said  Mary,  looking  and  speaking 
so  composedly  that  the  lady  could  not  help  smiling  at 
her  "  quiet  decision,"  as  she  called  it,  and  added,  '*  Oggie 
wovld  imagine  she  knew  a  great  deal  about  ▼ampiire 
bats.    What  do  you  know  about  them,  my  dear  ?" 

"  I  only  know — 1  know  only  what  Frank  told  me  ;— 
what  you  read  to  me,  Frank,  in  this  book,"  said  Mary, 
taking  up  one  of  the  little  volumes  which  lay  upon  the 
table.  "  Here  it  is— I  know  the  place — I  have  it. 
Frank,  will  you  read  it  V  said  she,  putting  the  book  into 
his  hand  and  pointing  to  the  passage.  Frank  looked  as 
if  he  waited  to  know  whether  the  lady  wished  to  hear 
or  not. 

"  Oh  yes,  pray  do  read  it.  Master  Frank,"  said  the 
lady ;  "  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  to  hear  it  of  all  things-** 

Frank  began  ^ith  the  description  of  this  bat,  and  then 
read  as  follows  >— 

**  *  In  the  autumn  of  1810, 1  had  for  a  short  time  a  liv- 
ing vampire  bat,  of  a  large  size,  from  the  East  Indies; 
and,  contrary  to  what  has  been  asserted,  found  it  a  most 
inoffensive,  harmless,  entertaining  creature ;  it  refused 
animal  food,  but  fed  plentifully  on  succulent'  (or  nour- 
ishing) *  fruits,  preferring  figs  and  pears ;  it  licked  the 
hand  that  presented  them,  seeming  delighted  with  the 
caresses  of  the  person  who  fed  it,  playing  with  them  in 
the  manner  of  a  young  kitten ;  it  was  fond  of  white 
wine,  of  which  it  took  half  a  glass  at  a  time,  lapping  it 
like  a  cat.  This  had  an  evident  effect  on  its  spirits ;  it 
then  became  extremely  frolicsome  and  diverting,  but 
never  once  attempted  to  bite.  It  slept  suspended,  with 
its  head  downwards,  wrapping  its  satin-like  wings  round 
its  body  in  the  form  of  a  mantle.  I  several  times  per- 
mitted it  to  enclose  the  end  of  my  finger  in  its  mouth, 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  if  it  would  attempt  to  draw 
blood ;  but  not  the  slightest  indication'  (or  sign)  *  of  such 
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intention  appeared-;  and  I  have  strong  reason  to  doulit 
the  stories  related  so  greatly  to  its  disadvantage.' " 
'  **  Thank  yoa,  sir,*'  said  the  lady,  when  Frank  finished 
reading.   "A  charming  anecdote,  and  charmingly  read." 

Mary  looked  delighted  as  the  lady  said  these  words, 
but  Frank  looked  down,  and  seemed  ashamed^  perhaps 
he  had  seme  recollection  of  the  flattering  ladv,  who, 
when  he.was  a  very  little  boy,  had  first  praised  him  for 
his  Trading,  and  laughed  at  him  afterward. 

"  1  am  sure,"  continued  the  lady,  "  I  wish  my  Tom, 
there,  conld  read  half  a  quarter  as  well ;  and  he  is,  I 
^Bxelbayy  a  year  older  than  Master  Frank.  Tom  stum- 
Ua«  at  every  word  of  four  syllables,  even  in  the  com- 
mon newspaper.  ReaHy,  ma^am,  English  reading,  and 
livriting,  and  spelling,  altogether,  are  shamefully  neg- 
leptad  at  his  school  here  in  the  country  :  I  must  speak 
about  it." 

"If  you  speak  ever  so  much,  mother," . cried  Tom, 
suddenly  bursting  out  with  a  loud  voice,  *'  the  masters 
cannot  d5  it  new,  because  of  getting  me  on  with  Latin. 
Englieh  and  th&n  things  should  be  taught  at  home,  they 
8ay,befoi)e  one'goeSvU)  school,  for  there's  no  time  after, 
when  one^  getting  from-  form  to  form,  and  fitting  for 
WestmiAstpr  or  Eton !  ancf  then  we  must  get  on  to  Ox- 
fdtd  or  Cambridge,"  ^ded  he;-  nodding  his  head  and 
slashing  his  whip. 

Frank  and  Mary  held  their  breath  irbrtt  astonishment 
at  thin  uieech,  and  at  the.,  manner  in  which  it  was  spo-^ 
ken.  Tom's  mother  seemed  a  little  ashamed  of  the 
maimer,  and  perhaps  to  turn  off  attention  from  her  son, 
8he*addressed  herself  to  Mary.  **  Pray,  my  dear  little 
lady,"  said  she,  "what  is  that  entertaining  book  in 
which  you  found  that  charming  vampire  bat  ]" 

Mary  said  she  believed  it  was  an  account  of  the  curi- 
osities in  a  museum.  The  little  book  had  a  long  title, 
but  Frank  could  write  it. 

Frank  wrote  it,  and  took  care  to  spell  every  word 
rightly,  and  some  were  rather  difficult. 
\    "  The  Catalogue  of  Bullock's  Museum,"  said  the  lady, 
reading  the  title.    "  Tom,  you  have  seen  Bullock's  Mu- 
seum." 

" "  Yes,"  said  Tom, "  and  might  have  got  the  catalogue 
at  the  door  if  I'd  wanted  it." 

•*0h,  Frank!"  cried  Mary,  "he  has  seen  Bullock's 
Museum.    Do  you  think  he  has  seen  the  bird  of  Para- 
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^An^  and  the  beautiful  little  hummingfSrd,  wl^kdi  feeds 
^  iroung  with  honey  from  its  own  tongue  1^ 

^And  the  great  snake,  the  boa,"  said  Frank,  **  didjrou 
see  the  boa  T' 

To  these  and  many  other  questions,  which  Frank  and 
Mary  asked,  as  it  must  be  owned,  very  rapidly,  Tom 
made  no  answer.  He  was  quite  dumb,  not  even  vouch- 
safing his  usual  monosyllables,  ^es  or  no.  l^ank  and 
Mary  began  to  describe  the  animals  for  which  they  in- 
quired, but  he  turned  away  abruptly. 

**  I  don^t  remember  any  thing  about  it,  but  that  we 
paid  a  shilling  at  the  door,"  said  he ;  and  he  added,  mut- 
tering, as  he  went  off  to  the  window,  '*  I  went  to  Bul- 
lock's for  my  ^version,  and  n^  to  get  them  by  heart. 
I  wonder  when  they'll  bring  the  carriage  to  the  ddtor." 

"  Oh  Tom !  that  is  very  silly—this  ii^^uite  jrude,"  said 
his  mother ;  **  but  schoc^boys  #o  grow  such  shy,  fltoailge 
creatures  sometimes ;  tt)p  masters  at  those  poBpois 
should  pay  more  atteQtiotfi  tft  their  manners."         V* :-' 

The  lady  e^ideavouim  tci  iiiak#  abends  §»r  btt#oh'8 
,  Qideness  by  her  admiration  of  Fi|UBk  and  Mftr^.  ^Sttlik 
>'  at  first  had  been  ashamed  of  her.|f|[^|lles  of  his  rei(ding ; 
but  wheh  h«  heard  her  regret  bo.  I^itterly  that  her  son 
could  not  read  half  a  quarter  so  toeil,  he  pitied -her,  and 
believed  in  hey  sineerit^;  and  when  she  now  rose,  and 
came  to  fidmire  his  trramphlil  arch,  he  could  not  hirtp 
being  plettsed  wfth  her,  and  with  himself,  and  he  could 
not  refrain  from  showing  her  ♦  little  more  of  his  knowl- 
edge. He  asked  if  she  knew  which  was  the  key-stone, 
and  which  were  the  butmcyits  of  the  arch. 

'*  How  glad  I  should  be,"  said  she,  "  to  know  all 
these  things,  and  to  be  able  to  teach  them  to  my  poor 
Tom !" 

"  Ma'am,"  cried  little  Mary,  "  Frank  could  tell  tibem 
all  to  him,  as  h«told  them  to  me,  and  a  great  deal  more. 
Frank  knows — " 

"  My  dear  Mary,"  said  Frank, "  don't  tell  all  I  kno>v." 

"  Oh,  pray  let  hw,  pray  do,"  said  the  lady. 

"  Mary,"  said  her  mother,  **  put  by  these  prints." 

**  Yes,  mamma ;  but  first,  in  this  print,  ma'am,"  per- 
sisted Mary,  returning  to  the  lady,  who  seemed  to  desire 
so  much  to  be  taught,  "  here  are  a  great  nunii)er  of 
things  you  wopld  like  to  see,  and  that  Frank  knows : 
here  are  all  these  pillars — all  the  orders  of  architecture." 

Frank  could  resist  no  longer,  and  quite  forgetting  his 
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modestjf^and  his  fear  of  flattery,  and  without  obsertkif'' 
his  mother's  grave  look,  he  went  on  with  **  Tuscain^jK 
ntf  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Composite."  Encouraged ^^ 
Mary's  sympathy,  and  by  the  lady's  exclamations  of  de- 
light, he  showed  off  his  whole  stoick  of  learning  between 
the  time  when  the  bell  had  been  rung  for  the  carriage 
and  when  it  arrived  at  the  door. 

"  Here's  Jack,  mother :  here's  our  carriage,  ma'am,** 
cried  Tom ;  and,  as  he  passed,  whether  on  purpose  or 
by  accident  cannot  be  known,  he.  threw  down,  with  one 
stroke  of  his  whip,  Frank's  triumphal  arch. 

The  moment  they  were  out  of  the  room,  scarcely  was 
the  door  shut,  when  Mary  and  Frank,  both  at  once,  be- 
gan, to  express  their  (pinions  in  no  gentle  terins  of  Mas-  ' 
terf^jm.    *  *• 

"  WhaJt  a  ve#f  disagreeable  creature ;  what  a  shock- 
ing^ stupid,  ignorant  bey,"  said  Frank. 

**  What  a  very  iU-humourea,  horribly  ill-mannered 
boy,"  said  Mary. '  ♦     ^      . 

^Il^^tly,  gentlj^"  said  his  mOllier,  '*  lest  I  should  think 
yWAomi^ill-natved.''  "  * 

'•?ut,  mamma^'iiji  you  like  a  boy,"  said  Mary,  "vi^o, 
is  neither  sensible, nor  well-bi^d,  nor  good-natured,  nor 
good-tempdred  1"  .    ,  ^ 

"  ,**  No,  my  dear ;  did  I  say^that  I  Bkedjiim  1" 

**  Then  1  do  not  und^tand-  you,  mamma*  You  are 
just  of  the  same  opinion  as  we  are,  and  yet-^" 

"  And  yet  I  do  not  e3|>ress  it  so  violently." 

"  I  acknowledge  I  was  wrong  to  say  he  was  horribly 
ill-natured.  But  I  cannot  hfilp  thinking  he  is  shockingly 
stupid.  My  dear  mamma,  only  think  of  his  not  remem- 
bering the  hummingbird,  or  the  vampire  bat,  or  any  one 
thing  he  saw  at  the  museum,"  said  Mary. 

**  And  think  of  his  not  having  read  any  one  of  all  the 
books  we  haye  read,"  safd  Frank,  "  aod.not  wishing  for 
any  of  them  when  y^e  offered  to  lend  them." 

"  Yes,  "mamma,  only  consider  that  he  is  a  year  older 
than  Frank."  >  • 

*'  Almost,^"  said  Frank.  ^ 

"And  half  a  head  taller,"  said  Mary;  "yet  Frank 
knows  so  much  more  than  he  does,  and  reads  so  much 
better :  even  his  mother  said  so,  indeed,  mamma." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  Mary." 

"  But  you  do  not  seem  glad  of  ft,  mamma ;  I  do  aot 
qflite  understand  why." 
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*'  My  dear,  I  am  glad  that  Frank  knows  hoir  to  read, 
aiid  to  read  well  for  a  boy  of  his  age ;  but  I  need  not  be 
glad  to  find  that  another  boy  reads  ill." 

"No,"  said  Frank,  "that  would  be  ill-natured;  be- 
sides, his  poor  mother  is  so  sorry  for  it." 

"There  was  some  truth,  was  there  not,  mamma," 
coittinued  Mary,  "  in  what  the  boy  said,  though  he  said 
it  very  disagreeably,  that  his  mother  ought  to  have 
taught  him  to  read  well,  and  write,  and  speU,  before  this 
time." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  mother,"  said 
Frank,  "  for  having  taught  me  all  these  things ;  particu- 
larly if  wMt  that  boy  said  be  true,  that  there  is  no  time 
at  schoolfor  learning  such  things  afterward.  Is  this 
true,  mamma  V^ 

"  It  may  be  true  in  this  instance ;  but  we  must  not 
judge  of  all  schools  by  one,  nor  of  any  school  by  what 
one  boy  says  of  it." 

"  Whenever  Frank  goes  tb  school,  mamma,  his  school- 
fellows  and  everybody  Will  see  that  he  has  been  taught 
something — a  great  deal  too,"  said  Mary. 

**  Something,  but  not  a  great  deal«"  said  his  mother. 
"  What  appiears  to  you  a  great  deal,  compared  with  an 
unfortunate  boy  who  has  not  been  taught  any  thing, 
will  appear  very  littie,  compared  with  others  who  have 
learned  a  great  deal."  * 

"  That  i«  true,  I  suppose,"  said  Mary. 

"  That  is  tru^  certainly,"  said  Frank. 

"  But,  mamma,  do  not  you  think,"  resumed  he,  "  that 
Tom's  mother  will  directly-.set  about  and  try  to  teach 
him  all  those  things  which  I  taught  her — I  mean  all  the 
things  she  said  I  knew  so  much  better  than  her  son, 
and  that  she  would  give  the  world  if  he  knew  as  well  as 
I  dol — Why  do  ydu  smile,  mammal" 

A  sudden  thought,  a  sudden  light  seemed  to  come 
across  Frank's  mind  at  this  moment ;  his  countenance 
changed,  his  look  of  self-satisfaction  vanished ;  and  in 
a  tone  of  mortification  and  vexation  he  exclaimed, 
"  Perhaps  that  woman  was  laughing  at  me  all  the  while ! 
O  mother,  O  Mary,  what  a  fool  I  have  been !" 

Frank  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  My  dear,  dear  Frank,"  said  Mary,  going  to  comfort 
him,  "  I  am  very  sorr3r  I  asked  you  to  tell  her  all  you 
knew.  But,  mammia,  it  is  that  foolish  mother's  fault  if 
she  laughs  at  Frank.    Why  should  he  blame  himself? 
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Was  not  lie  very  good  to  tell  her  what  would  be  of  so 
much  use  to  her  stupid  Tom  ?  Was  not  Fi:;mk  goM- 
natured,  mamma  l*^ 

'*  No,  no/'  said  Frank,  "  I  did  not  do  it  from  good« 
nature  to  the  boy,  I  forgot  him ;  I  wanted  to  show  his 
mother  how  much  I  knew.  Now  I  am  sure  that  woman 
is  laughing  at  me,  and  that  boy  too  is,  I  dare  say,  laugh- 
ing at  me  at  this  instant ;  that  is  the  worst  of  it." 

'*  No,"  said  his  mother,  "  I  do  not  think  thai  is  the 
worst  of  it.  It  is  of  little  consequence  to  you  what  that 
lady  or  tlfat  boy  thinks  of  you,  since  she  is,  as  you  say, 
but  a  foolish  woman,  and  the  boy  but  a  stupid  boy ;  and 
you  may  perhaps  never  see  them  again  in  your  fife." 

*'  I  hope  that  I  never  may,"  said  Fruik.  '^Iffamma,  I 
am  provoked  with  myself.  I  thought  after  what  hap- 
pened, mamma,  about  the  flattering  lady,  long  ago,  I  was 
cured  for  Ufe  of  loving  flattery." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  his  mother,  "  that  was  too  much 
to  expect  from  one  lesson.  "You  will  And  this  love  of 
flattery  returning  upon  you  a&  long  as  you  have  any 
vanity." 

'*  And  how  long  shall  I  have  any  vanity,  do  you  think, 
ma'am  ?" 

'^  As  long  as  you  are  a  human  creature,  I  am  afraid, 
my  dear,  you  will  have  some  vanity ;  but  watch  over  it, 
and  jou  will  conquer  it^K>  far  as  to  prevent  it  from 
makmg  a  fool  of  you." 

"  I  will  try  to  conquer  it,"  said  Frank,  •hut,  mam- 
ma," continued  he,  after  a  pause,  daring  which  he 
seemed  to  be  thinking  very  deeply,  *'  if  I  really  see  that 
I  am  better,  or  know  more,  than  other  people — I  mean 
than  other  boys  of  my  age — how  can  I  help  being  pleas- 
ed with  myself?    And  is  this  to  be  called  vanity  ?" 

"  That  depends  upon  whether  you  are  or  are  not  too 
much  pleased  with  yourself,  and  whether  you  do  or  do 
not  overvalue  yourself.  Even  that  boy,  Mary,  whom 
you  think  shockingly  stupid,  may  be  superior  to  Frank  in 
spme  things."  ' 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Mary,  doubtfhlly. 

"  Certainly,  in  Latin,"  said  Frank ;  "  for  he  said  he 
was  reading  Virgil,  and  you  know  that  I  have  not  yet 
learned  the  Latin  grammar.  I  will  try  to  improve  myself 
in  Latin  before  I  go  to  school;  because,  if  even  this  boy 
knows  so  much  more  than  I  do,  I  suppose  I  shall  find  al* 
jpiost  every  boy  at  school  knows  more  of  Latin  than  I  do." 
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"  That  is  very  likely  my  dear,"  said  his  mother. 

**  Well  then,"  said  Fraiuc,  "  there  is  no  danger  of  my 
being  vain,  mamma,  when  I  go  to  school,  and  see  other 
boys  cleverer  than  myself." 

*•  True,  my  dear ;  that  is  one  great  advantage  of  go- 
ing to  a  public  school ;  you  will  live  with  a  number  of 
boys  of  your  own  age;  you  will  be  compared  with 
them,  and  you  will  then  find  what  you  really  do  know 
and  what  you  do  not  know.  We  are  never  so  vain  of 
*that  which  we  are  certain  we  know  well  a&  that  of 
.  which  we  are  doubtful."  * 

"I  have  observed  that  of  myself,  mamma,"'  said 
Frank.  "  Even  this  morning  I  did  not  feel  vain  of  my 
reading,  because  I  vr$B  quite  sure  I  could  read,  and  I 
did  not  want  to  show  that  offy 

•*  When  you  go  to  school,"  said  Mary,  "take  care  to 
talk  always  of  the  things  you  know  quite  well,  and  of 
those  things  only,  that  you  may  not  be  laughed  at." 

"  And,  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  Frank,"  said  his 
mother,  "  even  of  the  things  you  know,  tsdk  only  to 
those  who  want  to  hear  of  them,  and  then  your  com- 
panions will  like  you." 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  disliked  by  my  school- 
fellows," said  Frank. 

"  Disliked !  Oh,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  dis- 
like Frank,  he  is  so  good-natUied,"  said  Mary.  "  Mam- 
ma, I  hope  he  will  not  go  to  school  this  great  while. 
When  will  he  go,  mamma  V 

"  In  about  a  year  and  a  half,"  said  his  mother. 

"  Then  we  need  not  thin^  about  it  now,"  said  Mary ; 
"  a  year  and  a  half  is  such  an  immense  time !" 

•'  In  that  year  and  a  half  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time," 
said  Frank,  "  to  leim  the  Latin  grammar,  that  I  may 
not  be  finely  floggad,  as  the  boy  said,  when  I  go  to 
sdhool;  and  in  a  year  and  a  half  I  shall  have  time 
enough  to  cure  myself  of  my  vanity,  mamma,  and  of  adl 
my  faults." 

"  Mamma,  except  vanity,  what  are  Frank's  faults  ?" 
said  Mary.    "  I  did  not  know  he  had  any." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  I  must  have  some ;  but,  except  vanity, 
what  faults  have  I,  mamma  ?  Will  you  tell  them  to  me 
alii" 

"  Cure  that  one  first,  my  dear,"  said  his  mother ;  "  and 
then  I  will  try.  and  find  another  for  you." 

^'If  you  can,  ma'am,"  said  Mary  ;  "  in  the  meantime 
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I  will  put  by  his  triumphal  arch;  and  let  us  go  out,  now 
it  has  done  raining,  and  let  us  have  a  good  race." 

"  Ay,"  said  Frank,  "  for  do  you  i€member  that  boy 
asked  whether  I  could  run,  mamma.  He  said  that  he 
never  knew  a  boy  bred  up  at  home  that  could  run. 
Now,  I  dare  to  say  that  I  can  run  as  well  as  he  can, 
and" — better  he  would  have  said,  but  checking  himself, 
he  added,  '*  I  will  not  say  what  1  was  going  to  say,  lest 
some  people  should  call  it  vanity,  but  it  is  very  true  not- 
withstai^ing." 


In  pursuance  of  his  good  resolution  to  learn  the  Latin 
grammar  before  he  went  to  school,  Frank  said  he  would 
get  up  at  six  o^clock  the  next  morning  to  learn  his  I99- 
son.  Unluckily,  he  overslept  himself,  and  dreamed  tl^t 
he  was  getting  up  and  dressing,  ti^  he  was  wakened  1^ 
his  cuckoo  clock  striking  nine.  It  was  now,  as  he 
thought,  too  late  to  do  much,  but  he  dressed  himself  as 
fast  as  he  could,  and  he  learned  the  first  declension,  and 
said  it  that  day  to  his  father  without  missing  one  word, 
l^e  next  day  and  many  succeeding  da^rs  he  learned  an 
example  of  one  of  the  declensions,  which  he  said  with 
equal  success ;  and  his  father  having  explained  to  him 
the  three  degrees  of  comparison,  he  went  through  with 
them  superlatively  well. 

"  But  oh  1  Mary,"  said  Frank  "  what  comes  next  % 
All  these  verbs !  And,"  said  he,  sighing,  "  when  I  come 
to  this  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  will  read  it  to  you,  Mary,  and 
understand  it  if  you  can. 

**  *  The  subjunctive  mood  differs  not  in  form  from  the 
potential,  but  is  always  rendered  into  English  as  if  it 
were  the  indicative;  it  is  subjoined  to  another  verb 
going  before  it  in  the  sentence,  and  has  therefore  some 
conjunction  or  definite  word  joined  to  it;  as,  eram  miser 
cum  amarem,  I  was  a  wretch  when  I  loved.'  " 

"  No,"  said  Frank,  interrupting  himself,  "  he  should 
say,  *  I  was  a  wretch  when  I  learned  the  Latin  gram- 


mar.' " 


I  do  not  understand  this  grammar  at  all,"  said  Mary* 
"  It  is  very  haurd  to  understand,  indeed,"  said  Frank. 
"  1  did  not  know  that  Latin  grammar  was  so  difficult," 

said  Mary,    "  Very  different  from  English  grammar,  at 

least  as  papa  taught  it  to  us." 

.  *'That  was  easy  work,  indeed,^  said  Frank:  '* after 
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my  father  had  once  exptaipied  to  us  what  is  meant  by  a 
verb,  and  a  noun,  and  a  pronoun,  and  a  noun  substantive, 
and  a  noun  adjective,  I  remember  that  I  understood 
them  all,  and  found  out  the  verb,  noun,  and  adjective  in 
the  first  sentence  he  spoke." 

"Yes,"  said  Mary,  "I  remember  the  first  sentence 
was, '  Frank,  shut  the  green  door.^  " 
'*  Ay,  fine  easy  work,"  said  Frank ;  "  but  listen  to  this. 
" '  Of  verbs  ending  in  o,  some  are  actives  transitive, 
when  the  action  of  it  passes  on  the  noun  following.'  " 
.  •  Mary  groaned. 

•  "  All  you  can  do  is  to  learn  it  by  rote  without  under- 
trtanding  it,"  said  she. 

*'  But  it  is  so  difficult  to  learn  by  heart  what  one  does 
understand,"  said  Frank, "  especially  as  I  have  never 
n  used  to  it." 
_  li  seems  to  me  very  difficult  even  to  read  this  gram- 
nuur,'*  said  Mary,  looking  at  its  pale,  ill-printed  pages. 
'  **  Yes,  my  dear,  it  really  is ;  with  all  Uiese  italics  too, 
and  all  these  strange  words,  thereto,  behooveth,  deponent^ 
transitive,  words  that  are  never  met  with  anywhere 
but  in  the  Latin  grammar.  I  assure  you,  Mary,  I  find  it 
difficult,  even  I,  who  read  so  easily  in  general." 

Frank's  lesson  was  not  well  learned  this  day;  the 
next  it 'was  worse,  and  the  next  worse  again.  The 
grammar,  as  he  said,  grew  more  and  more  difficult;  or, 
as  his  father  said,  he  took  less  and  less  pains,  and  his 
father  was  not  pleased  with  him.  Then  Frank  told  his 
mother  that  he  began  to  dislike  the  Latin  grammar  ex- 
ceedingly, and  tiiat  he  did  not  know  why  he  should  go 
on  learning  it. 

"  Do  you  forget,  my  dear  Frank,"  said  Mary,  "  what 
that  boy  said — *  You  will  be  flogged  when  you  go  to 
school  if  you  do  not  know  the  Latin  grammar  V  " 
•'  Is  that  true,  mamma  ?"  said  Frank ;  '*  but  here  is 

gapa,  just  come  in  from  riding ;  I  will  ask  him,  because 
e  has  been  at  school  himself,  and  he  knows." 
His  father  assured  him  that  at  the  school  to  which 
lie  went,  flogging  had  been  the  constant  punishment  for 
those  who  did  not  know  their  Latin,  lessons ;  and  he 
believed,  he  said,  that  this  continued  to  be  the  case  at 
most  schools  in  Eni^lsiid* 

"  In  most  schools,  papa,  but  not  hi  all;  then  I  hope 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  to  a  st^obl  where  I 
shall  not  be  flogged." 
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**  But  even  if  you  are  not  fkfgged,  you  will  be  pun- 
ished in  some  other  way,  if  you  do  not  learn  the  Latin 
grammar." 

*'Papa,''  said  Frank,  "in  general  I  understand  the 
use  of  the  things  you  desire  me  to  learn,  but  I  do  not 
know  the  use  of  this  Latin  grammar.'' 

"  Nor  can  I  explain  it  to  you  till  you  have  learned  more 
of  the  language,"  answered  his  father.  *'  But  I  assure 
you  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  it,  that  you  may  under- 
stand Latin." 

"  And  why  must  I  understand  Latin,  papa  1"  ..  ■* 

**  You  do  not  know  foough  yet,  my  dear  Frank,"     * 
answered  his  father,  **  to  understand  all  the  reasomil^ 
but  some  of  them  I  can  explain  to  you — many  enter-'  '  '•^ 
taining  and  instructive  books  are  written  in  that  laa« 
guage."  ^ 

"  But,  papa,"  interrupted  Frank,  **  are  not  there  trana?^ 
lations  of  those  books  ?" 

"  Of  sQme  there  are,  but  there  is  much  greater  pleas- 
ure in  reading  them  in  the  original  language  in  whieh 
they  were  written." 

"But  suppose  I  should  live  without  that  pleasure, 
papa,"  said  Frank ;  "  many  men  do,  do  not  they  ?  and 
almost  all  women.  1  think  I  could  go  on  without  it, 
though  I  am  a  man." 

"  Perhaps,  though  you  are  a  man,  as  you  say,  Frank, 
that  you  could,  if  you  were  not  a  gentleman ;  but  it  is 
thought  a  necessary  part  of  a  gentleman's  education 
that  he  should  understand  Latin." 
Frank  sighed. 

"  And  Greek  too,  in  these  countries,"  continued  his 
father. 
Frank  sighed  again.  "  Cannot  that  be  altered,  papa  1" 
•'  Certaimy  not  by  you,  or  by  your  sighs,  Frank,"  said 
his  father.  "  In  our  country  a  man  cannot  be  of  any  of 
what  are  called  the  liberal  professions ;  he  cannot  be 
a  lawyer,  or  a  physician,  or  a  clergyman;  and  now, 
indeed,  he  cannot  well  be  an  officer  either  in  the  army 
or  navy,  without  undeiitanding  Latin.  The  thing  is  s6, 
my  boy ;  make  the  6est  of  your  time  now,  and  when 
you  grow  up  to  be  a  man  you  will  feel  the  advantage 
of  what  you  now  learn." 

"  But  It  will  be  a  great  while  before  I  shall  be  a  man," 
said  Frank.  "  I  need  not  learn  the  Latin  grammar 
yet." 

H8 
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"  You  will  very  soon  be  a  schoolboy,  and  then  yon 
will  feel  the  advantage  of  having  learned  it.'* 

"  Remember !  Remember !"  said  Mary,  in  a  tone  of 
warning. 

"  Yes,  I  remember ;  but  it  is  very  disagreeable,  Mary, 
to  learn  any  thing  only  to  avoid  a  flogging." 

**  And  very  disagreeable  the  other  way,"  said  Mary, 
"  very  disagreeable,  I  should  think,  to  have  a  flogging." 
"  Papa,"  said  Frank,  "  there  is  one  other  question  1 
should  like  to  ask  if  it  would  not  be  wrong." 

"  It  cannot  be  wrong  fof  you,  Frank,  to  ask  me  any 
question ;  if  I  do  not  think  proper  to  answer  it  I  shall 
tell  you  so  ;  only  make  haste,  because  I  cannot  stand 
here  talking  or  listening  to  you,  my  dear,  afi  day." 

"  Only  one  minute  more,  papa.  Why  cannot  you  be 
so  very  good,  papa,  as  to  teach  me  Latin  yourself;  if 
you  would,  I  should  work  hard  at  the  Latin  grammar, 
and  I  should  take  more  pains  than  I  would  to  avoid  a 
flogging.  You  need  not  smile  and  shake  your  head, 
papa ;  only  try  me,  you  will  see  that  I  shall  keep  my 
promise." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  would  endeavour  to  keep  it, 
Frank,"  said  his  father,  "  but  I  must  send  you  to  school. 
I  cannot  tell  you  all  my  reasons,  but  one  of  them  you 
shall  know ;  I  am  obliged,  next  year,  to  leave  England, 
on  some  public  business." 

"  How  very  unlucky  for  me  that  public  business  is  !'* 
said  Frank. 

"  Perhaps  not  unlucky  for  you,  Frank.  Even  if  I 
were  not  engaged  in  this  business,  I  think  I  should  send 
you  to  school.  You  have  no  brother  at  home,  no  com- 
panion of  your  own  age." 

Mary  looked  up  earnestly.  "  Oh,  papa,  I  am  only  a 
very  little  younger." 

"  But  you  are  a  girl,  my  dear,"  said  he,  *'  and  a  very 
obliging,  gentle  little  girl ;  he  would  grow  effeminate  if 
he  lived  only  with  gentle  girls  and  women.  He  must 
be  roughed  about  among  boys,  or  he  will  never  be  a 
m^n,  and  able  to  live  among  men.  He  is  too  much  an 
object  of  our  constant  attention  at  home,  and  he  would 
learn  to  think  himself  of  too  much  consequence." 

Frank  said  he  would  not  think  himself  of  too  much 
consequence.  Her  assured  his  father  he  would  cure  loiDr 
self  of  vanity,  if  he  would  but  be  so  kind  as  not  to  mad 
him  to  sehoo\  or  at  least  to  send  him  only  during  tho 
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time  he  was  obliged  to  be  absent  from  England.  Frank 
could  not  conceive,  he  said,  what  harm  it  could  do  him 
to  be  an  object  of  his  father's  and  mother's  constant  at- 
tention. He  observed  thai  he  had  heard  everybody 
say  (even  that  foolish  mother)  how  fortunate  it  was  for 
him  that  he  had  parents  who  had  taught  him  so  much« 
and  who  had  given  so  much  attention  to  him. 

His  father  replied  that  it  was  impossible  that  Frank 
could  judge  upon  this  point  what  was  best  for  himself; 
therefore,  after  having  given  him  his  reasons,  as  far  as 
Frank  could  imderstand  them,  he  said  he  must  submit  to 
the  decision  of  his  parents.  Frank  was  sorry  for  it, 
but  he  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it;  and  Frank 
thanked  his  fother  for  having  stayed  to  talk  to  him,  and 
to  explain  his  reasons. 

"  Now  that  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  leam  Latin,  I  shall  set  about  it  in  earnest ;  and 
I  am  sure  thai  I  shall  do  it,"  said*  Frank. 

His  father,  who  was  going  out  of  the  room  as  Frank 
said  this,  looked  back,  and  observed,  that  even  when 
boys  are  convinced  that  a  thing  is  necessary  to  be  done, 
they  have  not  always  resolution  to  do  it  when  it  is  dis- 
agreeable. Frank  thought  that  he  was  an  exception  to 
t&s  general  rule. 

Upon  the  strength  of  his  desire  to  show  that  he  had 
sufficient  resolution,  Frank  got  through  the  pronouns 
and  their  declensions;  also,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
mother's  repeatedly  hearing  him,  he  accomplished  learn- 
ing an  example  of  the  first  conjugation  of  verbs  active 
in  0.  In  the  second  conjugation  ne  found  some  tenses 
so  easy,  that  he  thought  he  could  say  them  without 
taking  pains  to  learn  them.  The  consequence  of  his 
not  taking  pains  was,  that  when  he  went  to  his  father 
to  say  this  lesson,  the  book  was  returned  to  him  three 
times.  His  resolution  weakened  by  degrees.  Though 
convinced  that  he  must  at  some  time  Team  the  Latin 
grammar,  he  did  not  see  why  he  should  leam  it  before 
he  went  to  school.  In  short,  the  idea  of  the  flogging  at 
some  months  distance,  or  the  shame  that  he  might  then 
be  made  to  teelL,  was  'not  sufficient  to  make  him  resist 
the  present  pleasure  of  running  out  to  play  with  Mary, 
or  building  his  house,  or  reading  some  entertaining  story. 
Slfiy  morning  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  from  his 
liMtH  ffi&mmar,  yet  his  haste  seemed  to  make  him  slow. 
Ho  did  mdit  fix  his  attention  upon  what  he  was  doing ; 
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that  he  was  much  longer  about  it  than  was  neces- 
sary. 

What  he  could  have  learned  perfectly  well  by  heart 
m  ten  minutes,  he  seldom  Igiew  tolerably  at  the  end  of 
an  hour.  Even  though  his  poor  mother,  during  that 
hour,  complied  at  least  ten  times  with  his  request  of— 

"  Will  you  let  me  say  it  now,  mamma,''  or,  "  this 
once  more,  mother ;''  or,  *'  I  am  sure  I  know  it  now, 
mamma ;  this  time,  I  am  quite  certain  I  have  it,  ma'am." 

No  human  patience,  not  even  the  patience  of  a 
mother,  could  bear  this  every  day.  She  made  a  rule, 
that  in  future  she  would  not  hear  him  repeat  his  lesson 
to  her  more  than  three  times  any  one  morning.  Then 
he  went  to  Mary  to  beg  of  her  to  hear  him.  She  held 
the  book  in  her  hand  as  often  as  he  pleased,  but  she 
was  not  exact  enough  to  be  of  much  use.  She  did  not 
attend  to  the  ending  of  the  verbs  while  he  said  them ; 
and,  indeed,  he  gabbled  them  sometimes  so  fast,  that  a 
more  experience  ear  than  Mary's  might  have  been  puz- 
zled. He  became  very  careless.  Mary  one  day  said  to 
him — 

"My  dear  Frank,  I  know  you  will  come  to  disgrace 
if  you  do  not  take  care." 

Mary  was  right ;  Frank's  day  of  disgrace  came  at  last. 

It  was  May-day ;  it  was  a  fine  morning.  Frank  ran 
out  early  to  his  garden  with  Mary,  to  gather  branches 
and  flowers  to  ornament  a  bower,  in  which  they  intend- 
ed to  ask  their  father  and  mother  to  drink  tea  in  the 
evening. 

"But,  Frank,  be  sure  that  you  have  your  Latin 
lesson." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Frank,  "  I  learned  it  last  night,  and 
I  shall  have  time  to  look  it  over  before  I  say  it  to  papa 
this  morning." 

"  When  will  you  look  it  over  V  said  Mary. 

"  When  we  go  in,"  said  Frank ;  "  it  is  not  seven 
o'clock  yet." 

But  time  passed  quickly  while  they  were  gathering 
fliamers  and  dressing  their  arbour.  It  was  nine  o'clodL, 
9gi^  the  breakfast-bell  rang  before  they  went  in.  Frank 
had  not  a  moment's  time  to  look  over  his  verb. 

It  was  esse,  to  he,  indicative  mood,  present  tense*  Frank 
said  over  to  himself,,  as  he  went  along  the  p^stflft  to 
his  father's  room,  Sir^.  sum  es  est :  plur.  sumus  9$ii9 1 
but  for  sunt  he  was  obliged  to  look  in  the  book. 
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tte  felt  sure  tbat  he  had  not  his  lesson  perfectly  well, 
and  he  was  unwilling  to  open  the  door  of  his  fathered 
room.  He  was  glad  when  he  found  that  his  father  was 
gone  down  stairs.  A  gentleman  had  come  to  breakfast 
with  him.  •*  How  lucky,"  thought  Frank.  No,  it  was 
most  unfortunate  in  the  end  for  him ;  because  this  sense 
of  esci^  made  him  more  careless. 

After  breakfast,  his  father  went  out  to  nde  with  the 
friend  who  had  breakfasted  with  him ;  and  his  last 
ttrords  to  Frank,  as  he  left  the  breakfast-room,  were, 
*'  Frank,  I  shall  have  time  to  hear  you  say  your  Latin 
vert)  when  we  return — ^when  I  am  dressing  before 
dinner.    Take  care  that  you  learn  it  perfectly." 

'*  Yes,  papa,"  he  replied,  and  he  intended  to  go  and 
learn  it  directly ;  he  only  just  stayed  to  look  at  his  fatHer 
and  the  gentleman  mounting  their  horses,  and  to  see 
them  go  through  the  gate.  Then  he  went  to  his 
mother's  room,  where  Mary  was  soon  settled  at  her 
work;  and  he  stood  with  his  Latin  grammar  in  his 
hand.  But,  though  his  eyes  were  upon  the  book,  and 
though  his  lips  pronounced 

Preterimperfecl :  eram,  eraSf  erat ;  eramus^  eratis,  erant, 
his  thoughts  were  upon  a  little  horse,  with  a  long  tail, 
which  he  hoped  his  father  would  buy  for  him.  Then 
recollecting  himself,  he  went  on  to— 

Prete-rperfect  :^  fui,  fuisti^fuit;  fuimu3,fuisti8,fuerunt 
telfuere. 

But,  between  this  and  the  preterpluperfect,  came  a 
vision  of  a  saddle  and  bridle.    The   idea  of  various 

Eleasant  rides  he  might  take  with  his  father  disturbed 
im  many  times  in  his  progress  through  the  potential 
mood. 

Mary  had  completely  finished  all  her  morning  lessens 
before  he  came  to  the  participle  future  in  nis. 

His  mother  was  gomg  out  to  plant  some  flowers  in 
her  gaiden.  Before  she  went,  she  offered  to  hear  Frank 
say  his  lesson.  He  tried  to  say  it,  but  he  made  half  a 
dozen  mistakes ;  he  was  sure  he  should  have  it,  how- 
ever, before  she  returned. 

Mary  would  not  go  out  without  him,  and  took  np  a 
book  to  amuse  herself  till  he  should  be  ready. 

He  went  on,  dividing  his  attention  between  his  gram- 
ttar,  which  lay  upon  a  chair,  and  Mary,  who  gat  at  a 
tible  at  some  distance. 

** Imperative  mood, present  tense:  sis,  es,  esto.    1  cannot 
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coDceiTe  whMi  is  the  matter  with  me  this  morniBg,  that 
I  camioi  get4his  by  heart  Mary,  what's  that  beautlfid 
book  you  have  lliere!*' 

^  Cowper*s  Poems,**  said  Mary.  "  I  am  looking  at 
the  prints.*'        ^ 

^  Pfmnd^  smm^y  sUis^  €si€^  etiote.  What  is  this  V  said 
1%  looking  over  her.  **  *  Verses,  supposed  to  have  been 
Vfitten  by  Alexander  Selkirk,  during  his  solitary  abode 
in  the  island.'  HowTeiyextraordimiry!  Do  you  know, 
my  dear  Mary,  1  was  just  thinking  that  I  would  play  at 
Robinson  Crusoe  when  I  went  out" 

**  Well,  make  haq^  then,  and  come  out,"  said  Mary. 

**  Smms,  siiis^  esle,  estate,  smt,  sunio.  But  let  me  look 
al  Robinson  Crusoe's  verses,"  said  Frank ;  and  he  read 
tlmn. 

**  rm  the  monarch  of  all  f  sarrey, 
lllfTight  there  is  none  to  diaoiate ; 
From  the  centre,  all  round  to  the  sea, 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute." 

**My  dear  Frank,  do  get  your  lesson,"  interrupted 
Mary. 

*^  Well,  I  am  getting  it,"  said  Frank,  running  back  to 
his  book. 

^  Potential  mood :  nm,  sis,  sit ;  stmus,  sitis,  sint,^  Then 
again  to  the  verses : — 

**  I  am  oat  of  humanity's  reach ; 
I  must  finish  my  joumej;  alone ; 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech ; 
I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own." 

"  Preterimperfect :  essem,  esses,  esset ;  essemus,  essetis, 
essent.  What  is  that,  Mary,  about  the  death  of  a  bull- 
finch, killed  by  a  rat  ?" 

"  And  Bully's  cage,  supported,  stood. 
On  props  of  smooUiest  shaven  wood, 
Large  built,  and  latticed  well." 

As  Mary  was  curious  to  know  what  happened  to 
BuUy,  she  let  him  read  on.  And  full  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  was  spent  upon  the  dream  that  disturbed  poor 
Bully's  rest.  Nor  was  it  till  he  came  to  sometning 
about  the  bacchanalians,  which  they  neither  of.  them 
understood,  that  she  begged  him  again  to  go  to  his  lesson. 
t  *'  Prelerplvperfect,''^  said  he,  running  back  to  the  ehair, 
mid  glancmg  his  eye  upon  the  book  ;  ^'' fuissem,  Jwses^ 
fuisset ;  fuissemus,fuissetis,  fuissuntJ*'* 
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He  did  not  look  long  enough  to  see  tha^  Jie  shookl 
have  szid  futsserU.  , 

"  Now  I  have  it  really  quite  perfect,"  concluded  he, 
'*  and  I  will  say  it  the  moment  niy  mother  comes  in. 
What  is  this  about  a  parrot  1" 

He  turned  over  the  book  from  one  thing  to  ahothery 
reading  bits  here  and  there.  *'  Oh,  Mary !  look  at  thMI 
lines  On  the  receipt  of  my  mother's  picture,^  *•" 

**-But  what  is  this  in  prose  1"  said  Mary,  peeping  be- 
tween the  leaves  in -another  place,  while  Frank  read  on 
about  **  My  Mother's  Pictiu^." 

"  What  IS  this,  Frank,  about  three  hares ;  Puss,  Tiney, 
and  Bess  V  "^ 

Frank  turned  to  it,  and  began  to  read  it  with  great  de- 
light. He  had  just  come  to  the  introduction  of  a  hare 
to  a  spaniel  that  had  never  seen  a  spaniel,  and  of  a 
spaniel  to  a  hare  that  had  never  seei^  a  hare,  when  his 
mother  returned.  She  had  come  in  on  purpose  to  hear 
him  say  his  lesson.  But  his  head  was  so  full  of  the  hares, 
the  parrot,  the  bullfinch,  and  "  My  Mother^s  Picture," 
that  he  cotdd  not  get  beyond  the  imperative  mood. 
Ashamed,  he  took  back  the  book,  which  his  mother  re- 
turned to  him. 

*'  What  can  you  have  been  doing,  IVank,  all  this  tin^  1" 
said  she.     • 

He  told  her  what  they  had  been  reading ;  and  indeed 
had  a  great  mind  to  read  the  lines  about  "  My  Mother" 
over  again  to  her.  He  assured  her  that  if  she  would 
only  just  let  him  read  them  it  would  put  them  out  of  his 
head,  and  then  he  should  be  able  to  mind  better  his 
verb.  She  refused,  however,  to  listen  to  his  reading, 
and  advised  him  to  go  away  from  these  books  and  from 
Mary,  and  to  learn  his  verb  in  his  own  room,  where 
there  was  nothing  to  distract  his  attention. 

*'  No,  mamma,  I  think  I  had  better  4eam  it  in  the 
room  with  you,  because  you  know  it  is  right  to  be  able 
to  do  things  in  the  room  with  other  people." 

"  If  you  can,  Frank,"  said  his  mother.  She  desired 
Mary  to  go  out.  Mary  went  out ;  and  his  mother  sat 
down  to  write  a  letter,  telling  Frank  that  when  she  had 
finished  it  she  would  hear  his  lesson  again.  He  looked 
it  o^er,  and  in  a  few  minutes  his  book  came  across  the 
paper  on  which  she  was  writing. 

**  Be  so  good,  mamma,  as  to  hear  me  now."         % 

'*  Ftwokt  you  cannot  have  learned  it  well  in  this  tilhe. 
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Look  it  over  again ;  remember,  this  is  the  third  and  last 
time  of  my  bearing  it  for  you." 

•*  Yes,  ma'am,  but  I  am  sure  I  have  it  perfectly."  • 
•  No  such  thing :  he  could  not  recollect  the  future  tense. 
He  grew  very  red ;  he  was  much  provoked  with  himself 
and  with  his  grammar.  He  looked  out  of  the  window 
to  see  what  Mary  was  doing.  She  was  lingering  near 
thfe  house,  waiting  for  him.  Soon  he  knocked  at  the 
window,  and  beckoned  to  her,  and  begged  her  to  come 
in  and  hear  him  say  his  verb  once  more.  The  future 
tense  was  right  thm  time ;  but  he  could  not  get  through 
the  imperative  mood  without  many  mistakes. 

•*  Well,  well,  Mary,"  cried  he,  "  that  does  not  signify ; 
I  have  it  perfect  all  but  that,  and  I  shall  remember  it,  I 
am  sure,  when  I  have  been  out  and  refreshed  my 
memory." 

''  You  had  better  look  it  over  once  more,"  argued 
Mary. 

His  mother  gave  him  the  same  advice. 

**  And  I  will  stay  and  hear  you  again,"  said  Maiy. 

No ;  Frank  now  declared  he  was  sure  that  saying  it 
over  and  over  so  often  to  his  pother  and  Mary  only 
puzzled  him,  and  that  he  could' not  learn  it  any  better 
till  ^er  he  had  been  out.  As  Mary  was  also  eager  to 
go  to  finish  their  bower,  she  did  not  urge  her  good  ad- 
vice farther,  and  out  they  went. 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  said  Frank,  "  I  will  tell  you  my 
grand  scheme,  which  has  been  running  in  my  head  au 
the  morning.  We  must  remove  your  bower  to  my  Rob- 
inson Crusoe's  island." 

Mary  in  vain  objected  that  it  would  take  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  remove  the  bower,  and  that  she  thought  it 
was  better  where  it  was,  in  her  garden,  than  in  a  desert 
island.  Frank's  heart  was  fixed  upon  this  scheme. 
He  assured  her  ihzt  it  would  soon  be  accomplished  if 
she  would  help  hhn,  and  work  hard.  She  helped  him, 
and  they  worked  hard;  and  in  two  hours  time  the 
branches  of  hawthorn  were  dragged  to  Robinson  Cru- 
soe's island.  The  new  bower  was  completed.  Frank 
then  returned  to  the  house,  intending  to  look  over  his 
verb  again.  But  a  new  project  occurred;  he  must  have 
Robinson  Crusoe's  parrot  in  Robinson  Crusoe's  boWer. 

With  some  difficulty,  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
npHjit  in  entreaty,  he  prevailed  on  the  housekeeper  to 
km  him  lier  parrot,  and  to  let  him  carry  Poll^  in  its 
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eage,  out  to  his  desert  island.  And  when,  after  many 
times  changing  its  phu;e,  Poll  was  fixed  in  the  best  sit- 
uation in  the  bower,  Frank  wanted  to  teach  her  to  ciy 
Robinson  Crusoe,  while  Poll  would  say  nothing  but 
**  Good  hoy  J  Frank  i^  a  phrase  which  Frank  had  formerly 
taught  her,  with  the  help  of  many  lumps  of  suffar* 
liany  more  were  now  spent  in  trying  to  iQake  ner 
change  **  Good  boy^  Frank^^  into  "  Robinson  Crusoe^'' — in 
▼ain. 

*'  Poll  will  say  it  to-morrow,  pethafis,*'  said  Mary. 

But  Frank  persisted  that  she  muft  say  it  to-day,  be- 
cause it  would  surprise  papa  and  mamma,  and  delight 
them'  i^  much  when  they  came  to  drink  tea  here,  in 
Robinson  Crusoe's  island. 

"There!  tiiere!"  exclaimed  Mary;  "did  you  hear 
that!" 

"  What «"  said  Frank. 

"  The  dressing-bell." 

*\  Impossible,  my  dear ;  it  was  only  a  bell  in  your 
ears." 

Mary  ran  home  to  inquire  whether  she  was  right  or 
wrong,  and  presently  jetumed  with  the  assurance  that 
she  was  quite  right.  It  was  the  dressing-bell ;  and  she 
earnestly  begged  Frank  would  come  in  now  and A>ok 
over  his  lesson. 

"  This  instant ;  only  let  me  stay  till  Poll  has  said  her 
lesson.  She  is  just^oing  to  say  it,  I  know  by  the  look 
of  her  head,  aU  on  one  side.'* 

Poll  sat  mute ;  Frank  presented  his  last  bit  of  sugar, 
and  commanded  her  to  say  Robinson  Crusoe ;  she  an- 
swered with  her  tiresome  "  Good  boy,  Frank."  He 
suddenly  withdrew  the  .pugar,  and  she,  pursuing  it  wiih 
her  beak,  sharply  bit  his  finger.  Provoked  with  the 
parrot,  and  not  well  pleased  with-fomself,  he  slowly 
followed  Mary  homeward.  He  war  lon^rer  than  usual 
dressing,  because  the  finger  which  Poll  had  bitten  was 
disabled,  so  that  he  could  hardly  button  his  clothes; 
and,  when  he  came  to  look  over  his  verb,  the  pain  dis- 
tracted his  attention — at  least,  so  Mary  supposed,  for  he 
could  not  say  it  when  she  heard  him. 

"You  always  make  the  same  mistake,"  said  she. 
"  You  say  essunt  instead  of  essent.^^- 

"  Well,  let  me  go  on ;  you  put  me  out,  Mary.  Qttl't 
tell  me  next  time—don't  tell  me."  r^ 

She  did  not  tell  him,  and  he  could  not  go  on*  >WLe 
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deni«d  to  be  told;  and— Oh,  how  hard  it  is  to  satisfy  a 
person  who  is  not  satisfied  with  himself! — he  tiben  de- 
clared he  was  just  ^ing  to  say  it,  if  she  had  not  told 
\dm ;  and  the  next  tinae  she  correeted  a  mistake  that 
he  made  in  the  participles,  he  was  sure  she  was  wrong, 
and  told  her  so  rather  roughly. 

**  Nay,  Frank,  when  I  hare  the  book  before  my  eyes : 
do  you  think  I  cannot  read  I**  said  Mary. 

He  snatched  the  book  from  her  hand,  and  saw  that 
he  was  wro^g.  He  could  not  go  on :  in  a  passion,  he 
threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  rolled  on  the  carpet, 
declaring  he  could  not  and  would  not  learn  this  homUy 
difficidt  verb. 

But  at  this  instant  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  was  heard* 
Frank  started  up,  forgot  }^  passion  and  the  parrots 
bite,  seized  the  grammar,  which  he  had  thrown  far  from 
him,  and  woidd  have  given  up  parrot,  and  arbour,  and 
island,  and  all,  for  five  minutes  more  time. 

**  Perhaps,''  thought  he, ''  my  father  may  not  hear  me 
before  dinner ;"  but  his  father  s  voice  called,  "  Frank !" 
He  went  into  his  father's  room,  and  Mary  waited  in  the 
passage ;  she  was  afraid  for  him.. 

He  stayed  much  longer  than  usuaL 

Altdast,  when  he  came  out,  Mary  saw  by  his  lace  that 
something  was  very  much  the  matter. 

**  Oh,'^  said  she,  ^  I  knew  the  day  of  disgrace  would 
come." 

He  pa88e4.%y  her  quickly,  and,  sitting  down  upon  the 
stairs,  burst  out  crying — 

"Day  of  disgrace,  indeed!  Oh,  Mary!  Mary!  my 
father  is  very — very — very  much — '* 

Displeased  was  the  word  he  cg;M2ld  not  say,  but  Mary 
understood  it  to0  well. 

"  What  did  he  my,  Frank,  my  dear  1" 

^^  He  said  that  I  am  spoiled— that  I  am  grown  idle  and 
good  for  nothing :  and  it  is  very  true :— and  he  will  not 
teach  me  any  more.  I  am  to  go  to  school  directly,  on 
Monday.    Oh,  Mary,  to  leave  home  in  disgrace !" 

Frank  sobbed  as  if  his  heart  would  break,*  and  Mary 
stood  quite  silent.  The  dinner-bell  rang,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  co  to  dinner,  and  there  was  to  be  that 
stranger  gentleman  Frank  suddenly  rubbed  away 
his^aars,  and  Mary,  standing  on  the  step  above  him, 
smoothed  down  his  hair  on  his  forehead.  Frank  took 
lii»  pbiee  at  tabis,  and,  as  hs  happened  to  ait  with  his 
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heuck  to  the  light,  his  red  eyebrows  were  not  much  seen^ 
and  the  stranger  did  not  immediately  perceire  that  hA 
was  in  wo  or  disgrace. 

**  Young  gentleman,"  said  he,  "you  shortened  out 
ride  this  morning ;  and,  I  can  tell  you,  there  are  very 
few  fathers  who  would  shorten  theur  morning's  ride  for 
the  sake  of  hearing  their  son's  Latin  lesson.^ 

Frank,  in  much  confusion,  ate  his  bread  as  fast  as  he 
could,  without  attempting  to  speak. 

"  It  is  very  well  for  boys,"  continued  the  gentleman,, 
who  was  helping  the  soup,  and  who  had  not  yet  attended 
to  Frank's  countenance,  *'  very  happy,  indeed*,  for  boys 
whacan  be  got  through  the  Latin  grammar  Mrithout  my 
assistance.  Perhsuw  you  do  not  know  that  my  name  is 
Birch:' 

Still  there  was  silence.  Frank  could  not  speak,  but 
Mary  answered  for  him,  "  No,  sir." 

*'  And,  perhaps,"  continued  he,  '*  you  are  such  happy 
children*  that  you  do  not  even  know  why  the  name  of 
Birch  should  make  you  tremble." 

The  gentleman  paused,  for  now,  for  the  first  time,  he 
observed  Frank's  countenance,  and  he  saw  that  he  was 
struggling  hard  to  {Mrevent  himself  from  crying.  He 
was  a  good-natured  man,  and  immediately  he  changed 
the  subject  of  his  conversation ;  and,  no  longer  advert- 
ing to  Frank,  talked  to  his  father  and  mother. 

Colonel  Birch,  for  that  was  the  gentleman's  name, 
was  an  old  friend  of  his  father's :  he  had  jiftt  returned 
from  the  army  on  ^e  Continent ;  and  he  told  many 
entertaining  stories  of  the  siege  of  Bad^os,  and  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo ;  but  nothing  could  entertain  Frank. 
He  watched  his  fatheibs  countenance,  and  scarcely 
heard  or  understood  any  thing  that  waa  said,  till  Cola> 
nel  Birch  related  an  anecdote  of  a  dog.ke  had  with  him., 
which  had  saved  his  master's  life  when  he  bad  been  left, 
wounded  and  helpless,  lying  among  the  dead,  after  a 
battle. 

Frank  remembered  just  such  another  story,  and  he 
began  to  tell  it. 

*'  Oh,  papa,  you  know  the  dog — ^  But  his  father 
did  not  listen  to  him ;  and  Frank,  recollecting  that  he 
was  in  ^sgrace,  stopped  short,  and,  to  hide  lus  confu- 
sion, lean^  down  upon  the  colonel's  dog.  The  sood 
creature  stood  quite  still,  though  Fra£jL's  arm  round  lus. 
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neck  was  rather  inconyenient  to  him,  and  though  he 
felt  Frank's  tears  falling  upon  his  head. 

Frank,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover  himself  again 
sufficiently  to  let  his  face  appear  above  the  tablecloth, 
began  to  feed  the  dog  with  all  that  remained  on  his 
plate.  This,  with  goSd  management,  was  an  employ- 
ment that  lasted  till  dinner  ended ;  and  the  very  moment 
after  grace  was  said,  Frank  slid  down  from  his  chair 
and  made  his  escape  out  of  the  room,  Mary  following 
him  quickly. 

She  sat  quite  silent  beside  him  for  a  little  while;  but 
then,  starting  up,  she  ran  for  his  Latin  gnunmar,  and 
brought  it  to  him,  as  he  sat  with  his  hands  covering  his 
foce,  and  with  his  elbows  leaning  on  his  knees. 

"  Frank !  my  dear  FranK  sitting  this  way  Mrill  do  us 
no  good,"  said  Mary.  **  Look  up ;  had  not  you  better 
learn  it  now  1" 

'*  No,  my  dear  Mary,  even  that  will  do  us  no  good 
now.    Papa  will  never  hear  it  again — he  said  ^•'^ 

"  Did  he  say  so  1    You  must  have  made  a  mistake.*' 

"  No,  Mary,  it  is  too  true." 

**  Tell  me  the  very  words  he  said." 

"  He  said, '  Frank,  I  will  never  hear  you  say  that  verb 
af  ain.  Frank,  I  warned  vou,  and  now — '  it  is  all  over !" 
Here  Frank's  voice  failed. 

"  Well,  do  not  tell  me  any  more.  I  am  sorry  I  asked 
you,"  said  Mary.  **  What  shall  we  do  ?  What  can  we 
do  1"  '^ 

"  Nothing  can  be  done  now,"  replied  Frank,  resuming 
his  former  posture. 

"  Oh !  miserable  May-day !"  said  Mary.  **  So  happy, 
too,  as  we  expected  to  be  this  evening.  And  our  ar- 
bour, Frank !  There,"  continued  she,  looking  out  of 
the  window,  "  there  I  see  papa  and  mamma,  and  the 
good-natured  man,  and  the  dog,  and  all,  going  out  to 
walk ;  and  the  birds  singing  so  happily,  and  the  flowers 
so  sweet  and  gay;  everybody  and  every  thing  happy 
but  ourselves !" 

"And  I  keep  you  here,  poor  Mary !  Oh !  go  out — ^run 
after  them,  and  leave  me,"  said  Frank. 

But  Mary  would  not  leave  him  in  his  day  of  disgrace. 

At  sunset  they  went  out  to  their  island,  and  to  their 
bower,  to  bring  home  poor  Poll,  who,  as  Frank  recol- 
lected, must  be  hungry,  and  should  not  be  left  there  to 
suffer  for  a  fault  of  his.    Poll  was  sitting  silent  and 
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moping,  but  the  moment  ahe  saw  Frank,  she  screamed 
out  something  like  **  Robinson  !  Robinson  Crusoe  /" 

"  Ah !  aU  in  vain  now  !" 

The  cage  was  lifted  down  from  its  happy  place,  and 
the  garlands  in  ihe  bower  were  left  to  fade  unseen. 
Poll^?as  carried  home  arid  restored  to  the  housekeeper. 

''  So  sloon !  how  is  this,  my  dear  Master  Frank  1**  the 
good  old  housekeeper  began — ^''What;  running  away 
from  me  without  a  word !  What  is  the  reason  of  this  1** 

Bfary,  turning  back,  shook  her  head  sorrowfully,  and 
put  her  finger  on  her  lips.  The  good  housekeeper  was 
too  discreet  to  inquire  farther ;  but,  without  speaking, 
she  made  with  her  tongue  against  the  roof  of  her  mouth 
ceitsdn  well-known  sounds  of  sorrow,,  surprise,  and 
commiseration.  Then  foUoii^ing  Frank  and  Mary,  she 
called  after  them  to  tell  thefti  that  tea  was  ready,  and 
that  their  mother  had  asked 'where  they  were. 

It  was  dusk  when  they  went  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  J^rankV  father  and  mother  and  Colonel  Birch  were 
so  eagerly  engaged  in  conversation,  that  their  entrance 
at  the  green  door  was  unnoticjed.  They  sat  down  at 
their  own  little  table,  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  room, 
and  began  to  eat  their  bread  and  milk,  making  no  noise 
with  jug,  cup,  or  plate.  And  in  this  their  unusual  silence 
at  their  end  of  the  room,  Frank  and  Mary  heard  all  that 
was  said  at  the  other  end.  The  conversation,  as  it  was 
about  themselves,  was  interesting,  though  they  did  not 
understand  it  all. 

Colonel  Birch  was  speaking  when  they  first  came  in, 
but  what  he  said  was  never  known  clearly.  It  was  lost 
during  the  getting  upon  their  chairs,  and  pouring  out  the 
milk.  Their  mother^s  voice  they  heard  distinctly, 
though  she  sat  with  her  back  towards  them,  and  spoke 
in  a  very  gentle  tone. 

"  I  am  convinced,"  said  she,  "  that  ^oing  to  a  puUie 
school  will  be  of  use  to  him ;  but  I  wish  only  that  he 
should  be  better  prepared  before  he  leaves  home." 

"  My  dear  madam,"  replied  Colonel  Birch,  "  take  my 
word  for  it,  he  will  never  learn  the  Latin  grammar  till 
he  goes  to  school,  and  if  he  do  not  learn  it  early  he  will 
never  know  it  well.  I  am,  or  at  least  I  have  been,  half 
my  life  a  sad  example  of  this  truth.  From  mistaken  kind* 
ness  of  my  poor  mother,  God  bless  and  forgive  her,  1 
was  allowed  to  be  idle  at  home  when  J  ought  to  have 
been  working  at  school :  the  end  of  it  was,  that  I  never 
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learned  Latin  at  home,  wa»  disgraced  at-  college,  lost . 
many  opportunities  of  getting  forwarcTin  life,'  went  into 
the  army,  because  it  was  the  only  profession  I  could  so 
into;  thought  I  could  do  without  Latin  and  Greek; 
found  I  was  mistaken ;  was  obliged  Uv learn  late  what  I 
would  not  learn  early — in  short,  I  cannot  tell  yoirtiow  * 
much  I  have  suffered,  nor  what  difficulty  and  toil  it  has 
been  to  me,  skjiee  I  became  a  man,  to  make  up  for  what 
I  might  have  been  made  to  learn  with  ease  in  the  first 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  my  life.     Oh  hoAr  often  1  have 
wished  that  my  Latin  grammar  had  been  well  flogged' 
into  me !"  ** 

*•  But  why  flogged  into  you  V  said  Fjrank*s  mother.  . 

'*  Because,  iqy  dear  madam,  nothing  else  you  see  ^nXl 
do.  I  was  wilung  to  make  an  exception  m  favour  of 
home-teaching  in  the  hands  of  my  friend  here;  but 
when  he,  even  he,  a  father  comme  tly  ena  peu^  with  a 
son  comme  il  rCy  en  a  pointy  confesses  that  he  cannot  get 
through  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  to  be  without  the 
aid  of  Birch,  I  say,  the  sooner  you  send  the  boy  to  school 
the  better." 

Frank  and  Mary  were  very  sorry  they  could  not  make 
out  the  meaning  of  the  French  words  in  what  Ck>lonel 
Birch  had  just  said,  but  they  went  on  listening  to  what 
their  father  answered. 

*'  As  to  the  Latin  verb,  that  is  but  a  trifle  in  itself,  and. 
it  appears  to  me  of  little  consequence  whether  Frank 
learn  the  Latin  grammar  this  year  or  next ;  but  it  is  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  my  boy  that  he  should 
early  learn  habits  of  attention  and  application.  If  he 
have  not  resolution  enough  to  apply  to  what  is  disa- 
greeable as  well  as  to  what  is  entertaining  to  him,  he 
will  never  be  a  great  or  good  man." 

"  True,***  said  Colonel  Birch  ;  **  and  many  clever  boys 
are  spoiled  for  want  of  their  parents  knowing  this  truth. 
A  man  must  work  haid  to  be  any  thing  in  this  world. 
If  a  boy  is  fondled  and  praised  at  home,  and  cried  up  for 
every  pretty  thing  he  says  and  does,  he  will  never  be 
able  to  go  through  the  rough  of  life  afterward  among 
his  fellows,  either  at  school  or  in  the  world.  However, 
your  boy,  certainly,  is  not  spoiled  yet ;  he  does  not 
seem  to  me  at  all  conceited." 

*'  I  am  afraid  that  Frank,"  said  his  mother,  *'  has  lately 
become  a  little  v.ain." 

**  Not  a  little  vain,  not  a  little,^  said  his  father. 
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'*J|«r^i'^8ttid  Frank,  in  a  low  voice  across  their  sup- 
'  per-table»  ^  papa  does  not  know  that  I  am  here.  Do  you 
think  I  ought  to  go  out  of  the  room  T' 

*'  No,  my  dear,  why  should  you  1  Papa  would  say  the 
same  if  he  knew  you  were  here." 

Dtfring  this  interruption,  part  of  the  conversation  at 

jiie  tea-table  was  lost;  but  when  Frank's  conscience 

a^piin  permitted  him  to  attend,  he  heard  l^  father  say — 

.*^  It  was  very  well,  while  Frank  was  a  little  child,  to 
indidge  him  in  reading  only  entertaining  things,  to  give 
liim4i  taste  for  hterature.  This  point  is  gained ;  Frank 
has  mbre  knowledge  than  boys  usually  have  at  his  age, 
and  is,  I  confess,  a  very  promising,  clever  boy." 

H'Father,"  criAl  Frank,  coming  forward,  "  I  beheve 
yon  do  not  know  that  I  am  here  1" 

"  An  honest  boy  is  here,"  said  his  father,  putting  his 
hand  upon  Frank's  head ;  "  and  we  will  not  spoil  lum." 

"  No,  it  would  be  a  sin  such  a  boy  should  be  spoiled," 
said,  Colonel  Birch,  stroking  Frank's  head. 

Frank  slipped  from  under  his  hand,  and  ran  out  of  the 
room.  Mary  would  have  followed  him,  but  he  shut  the 
green  door  too  quickly,  and  bolted  it  on  the  other  side. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  reappeared,  with  his  Latin 
grammar  in  one  hand,  and  ^  lighted  bougie  in  the  other ; 
and  marching  up  to  Colonel  Birch  with  a  firm  step  and 
head  erect — 

"  Colonel  Birch,"  said  he,  "  will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
hear  me  say  this  lesson ;  and  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
come  with  me  into  another  room,  because  my  father 
said  that  he  would  never  hear  me  say  this  verb  again." 

Colonel  Birch  compUed  with  his  request,  and,  return- 
ing presently,  reported  that  Frank  had  gone  through  the 
verb  without  missing  one  word.  Mary  clapped  her 
hands :  and  Frank's  father  was  pleased  at  seeing  that 
he  had  conquered  this  the  first  difficulty  he  had  ever  had. 

"  I  think,  papa,"  resumed  Fraak,  who  now  felt  that 
he  might  again  join  in  the  conversation,  '*  I  think,  papa, 
that  a  great  deal  of  what  you  said  about  me  is  quite  true, 
especially  what  you  said  about  my  idleness ;  and  I  dare 
say  it  will  be  best  that  1  should  go  to  school ;  but,  papa, 
do  not  send  me  away  from  home  in  dis^ace.  Let  me 
try  a  little  longer  at  home,  as  mamma  said,  till  I  am  bet- 
ter prepared.  You  shall  see  that  now  I  can  do  what  is 
ever  so  disagreeable  to  me ;  and  I  will  get  throtigh  the 
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Latin  grammar,  now  I  am  convinced  it  is  so  neces' 
sary." 

''  I  thought,  Frank,  that  you  were  convinced  before. 
How  shaU  I  be  secure,*'  said  his  father,  '*  that  you  have 
more  resolution  now  than  you  had  the  last  time  I  made 
the  trial  1" 

*'  I  was  thinking  of  that,  papa,**  said  Frank,  *'  and  I 
will  tell  you  Upw  I  will  make  sure  of  myself.  Mary, 
here  is  the  key  of  qur  bookcase ;  1  have  put  all  our  en- 
tertaining  books  in  it;  and  I  will  never  read  any  of 
them,  I  will  never  open  that  bookcase,  till  1  have  said 
my  lesson  for  the  day,  and  learned  the  next  day's  lesson 
too,  till  mamma  says  I  have  it  perfectly ;  and  if  I  shoidd 
afterward  miss  saying  it  well  to  you,  papa,  I  will  not 
read  any  entertaining  book  that  day :  not  even  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  which  I  long  to  finish ;  and  I  will  never  go 
out  to  play  with  Mary  tiU  I  have  my  lesson ;  and  I  wiU 
never  speak  to  her  while  I  am  learning  it.  Now,  papa, 
you  shsdl  see  I  know  how  to  punish  myself,  and  how  to 
manage  myself,  if  you  will  but  let  me  try." 

His  father  consented. 

"  You  shall  make  trial  of  yourself,  Frank,  for  one 
week  longer,"  said  he,  "  and,  if  you  keep  your  resolu" 
tion,  and  say  your  lesson  rightly  every  day  that  week, 
I  will  allow  you  another  week's  trial,  and  so  on  till  the 
time  comes  which  I  had  originally  fixed  for  sending 
you  to  school." 

Frank  joyfully  thanked  his  father.    And  we  have  the 

Pleasure  to  assure  all  those  who  are  interested  about 
im,  that  during  this  week,  and  the  next,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next,  he  steadily  kept  his  resolution ;  and  at  the 
end  of  a  month  his  father  was  so  well  satisfied,  tlurt;  he 
said  "  He  had  no  longer  any  fear  that  his  son  should  be 
sent  to  school  in  disgrace.  He  rejoiced  that  Frank  had 
so  far  acquired  the  habit  of  application,  and  the  power 
of  doing  that  which  ^  is  necessary  to  be  done,  even 
though  it  be  a  little  difficult  or  disagreeable." 

Colonel  Birch,  who  spent  this  summer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhodll,  was  pleased  with  Frank's  resolution. 

"  I  acknowledge,"  said  he,  one  day,  "  this  is  better, 
madam,  than  having  the  Latin  grsinfmar  flogged  into 
him.    A  boy  who  has  acquired  this  power  over  himself, 
may  turn  it  to  whatever  h«  pleases  to  learn;  andhe^ 
will,  I  do  believe,  get  on  without  Dr.  Birch." 
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^  I  hope  3rou  see/'  said  Frank,  turning  to  his  mother, 
**  that  you  did  not  quite  spoil  me,  mamma." 

**  After  all,"  said  Mary,  "  that  one  day's  disgrace  of 
ours  has  turned  out  happily  for  us.  Oh!  my  dear 
Frank,"  cried  she,  changing  her  tone,  **  look  what  comes 
here !" 


It  was  a  bright  black  horse,  with  along  tail,  just  such 
a  horse  as  Frank  had  wished  to  possess. 

**  Now,  Frank,"  said  his  father,  "  that  I  see  you  can 
apply  to  what  it  is  disagreeable  to  you  to  do,  I  will  as- 
sist you  in  what  I  know  will  be  agreeable  to  you.  I 
win  teach  you  to  ride." 

Frank  clipped  his  hands.   "  Happy !  happy !"  cried  he. 

*'  Every  day  that  your  Latin  lesson  is  weU  said,"  con- 
tinued his  father,  "  f  will  give  you  a  lesson  in  riding." 

^*  Thank  you,  thank  you,  papa,  and  I  will  call  my 
horse  Felix." 

•*  GentJy,  Frank,  I  am  not  yet  sure  that  I'shall  buy 
this  horse  for  you ;  he  is  to  be  left  with  me  for  a  month 
on  trial,  and  we  shall  see  whether  he  is  too  spirited  for 
you,  or  you  too  spirited  for  him." 

"  What  a  pretty  creature  he  is,"  said  Mary.  "  I  hope 
he  will  not  be  too  spirited  for  Frank." 

**  I  hope  I  snail  be  too  spirited  for  him,"  said  Frank. 
•*  May  I  get  upon  him  now,  papa  1" 

"  No,  my  dear ;  you  must  begin  with  the  old  pony 
your  brothers  used  to  ride." 

His  mother  observed  that  Frank  was,  she  thought,  so 
young,  that  he  was  scarcely  yet  strong  enough  to  man- 
age even  the  old  pony ;  or,  as  Frank  would  call  it,  the 
tame  pony. 

"  But  it  is  not  strength  that  always  wins,  mamma," 
said  Frank ;  "  as  our  copybook  says,  *  Wisdom  doth 
strength  excel.' " 

"  You  are  wisdom  itself,  no  doubt,"  answered  his 
mother,  smiling.  *'  But,"  continued  she,  addressing  her- 
self  to  his  father,  "  I  remember  that  my  brother,  who 
rides  very  well^njUjir  he  is  a  man,  never  was  upon  a 
horse  till  he  was  amiost'twice  as  old  as  Frank.  My  fa- 
ther used  to  be  afraid  of  hi^  acquiring  too  strong  atas^e 
for  riding,  and  of  his  wanting  to  go  out  scampering,  as 
he  said,  and  fox-hunting,  with  all  the  young  and  old 
idlers  of  the  country.    He  thought  that  teaching  a  boy 
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to  ride  when  he  is  very  young  usually  leads  him  into  mis- 
chief. Is  it  necessary  that  Frank  should  ride  so  very 
early?" 

"  It  is  not  necessary — ^not  essential,"  replied  his  fe- 
ther ;  '*  but  I  think  it  will  be  useful  to  Frank,  who  has 
not  now  the  advantage  of  being  with  his  brothers,  or 
with  any  other  boys  with  whom  he  might  learn  those 
exercises  that  make  boys  active  and  courageous ;  when 
he  goes  to  school,  and  mixes  with  companions  of  his 
own  age,  he  should  be  equal  to  them  in  body  as  weU.as 
in  mind.  Boys  who  have  been  carefully  bitiu^ht  up^t 
home  have  oAen  something  effeminate  or  precise  about 
them ;  perhaps  they  do  not  know  how  to  leap,  or  to  run^ 
or  to  ride ;  for  this  they  are  laughed  at  by  thisir  school- 
fellows, and  they  often  get  into  mischief  merely  to 
show  that  they  are  manly.  IVf  any  a  one  has^  turned  out 
a  mere  fox-hunter,  llecause  he  was  not  allowed  to  ride 
when  he  was  a  boy,  and  because  he  was  laughed  at  by 
his  companions  for  being  subject  to  som«r prohibition' 
against  horses.  Frank^s  first  pleasure  in  ricUng  shall  be 
with  his  father,  and  not  with  some  vulgar  groom  or 
gamekeeper.  Then,  as  he  grows  older,  he  will  feel  tht 
advantage  of  having  acquired  a  good  seat  early  upon  a 
horse.  And  he  will  not  be  liable  to  be  either  ridiculed 
or  flattered  about  his  riding.  He  will  ^ njoy  the  real 
pleasure,  I  hope,  as  much  as  I  do ;  but  he  will  not  over- 
value the  accomplishment,  or  think  it  necessary  to  leap 
seven-barred  gates  every  day  of  his  life,  to  prove  that 
he  is  a  man,  or  that  he  is  what  boys  call  mfftly." 

Frank,  who  had  been  patting  and  stroking  the  kiack 
horse  all  the  time  his  father  had  been  speaking,  looked 
anxiously  at  his  mother  to  see  whether  she  watf  con- 
vinced ;  and  though  he  did  not  hear  what  she  answered, 
he  knew  by  her  countenance  that  she  was  quite  satis- 
fied, and  so  was  he. 

The  old  pony  was  now  ordered  out,  and  Frank  was 
mounted  upon  him,  and  the  reins  were  put  into  his 
hands.  Frank's  father  led  him  about,  and  he  liked  it 
very  much ;  but  the  next  day  he  was  to  go  by  himself; 
and  before  he  had  gone  a  hundred  ywdi  he  was  thrown 
off;  or  rather  he  slipped  offl  lie  wSm  not  hurt,  but  he 
was  frightened,  and  seemed  ^rather  unwilling  to  mount 
the  pony  a^ain.  » 

"  Up  again,  my  boy,"  said  his  father. 

Frank  scrambled  up  again  upon  the  pony,  and  rode 
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two  or  three  times  round  the  field  with  his  father,  much 
to  his  own  delight  and  to  Mary's,  who  stood  watching 
lum.  After  he  had  learned  to  sit  tolerably  well  in  walk, 
trot,  and  canter,  his  father  put  him  upon  the  pony  with- 
out a  saddle,  with  only  a  piece  of  cloth  tied  round  the 
horse,  and  without  stirrups. — And  now  he  was  to  sit  him 
while  the  horse  was  rung.  That  is,  while  a  man  held 
the  horse  by  a  long  bridle,  and  made  him  go  round  and 
round  in  a  circle ;  at  first  slow,  then  faster  and  faster, 
th^n  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

*  The  first  day  at  the  ring,  Frank  was  off  and  up  again 
continually;  but,  by  degrees,  he  conquered  this  difll- 
culty ;  and  he  soon  sat  so  well  in  the  ring  that  he  al- 
lowed Mary  to  come  and  look  at  him. 

At  first  she  used  to  hide  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
would  caU»  to  the  man  to  beg  of  him  not  to  make  the 
horse  go  so  fast.  But  Frai&  lafighed,  for  he  could 
B&w  laugh  on  horseback,  and  he  felt  that  habit  had 
made  that  easy  to  hiin  which  had  appeared  alarming 
at  first. 

And  non¥  he  was  ambitious  to  mount  the  little  black 
liorse. 

*'  Mary,  now  you  may;  run  to  the  window ;  Felix  is 
brought  out ;  1  am  just  going  to  try  him,"  said  Frank. 

Frank  got  i^p,  but  scarcely  was  he  in  his  saddle  set, 
when  Msury  too  hastily  opening  the  window,  the  horse 
gave  a  little  start.  Frank,  frightened,  pulled  by  mis- 
take the  curb  rein  very  tight:  immediately  the  horse 
reared,  and  Frank  slipped  off  behind.  Mary  foolishly 
screamed,  and  the  horse  set  out,  on  full  gallop,  across 
the  lawn. 

Frtmk  stood  ^pon  his  legs  again  unhurt,  but  looking 
rather  embarrassed. 

Mary  was  exceedingly  sorry  for  what  she  had  done. 
She  was  warned  that  she  must  never  open  a  window 
suddenly  when  anybody  on  horseback  is  near  it.  And 
she  was  blamed  for  her  want  of  presence  of  mind  in 
screaming,  which  Frank's  father  told  her  was  tne  most 
foolish  thmg  she  could  possibly  do  in  any  danger.  His 
father  observe^  th^t  if  Frank  would  have  waited  a  min-. 
ute  to  listen  to  hiainstnictions  about  the  bridles,  when 
first  he  mounted  tlie  horse,  he  would  probably  ijot  have 
made  the  mistake  which  caused  the  accident. 

*'  But,"  said  he,  "  upon  the  whole,  I  am  ^lad*  it  has 
happened ;  because  I  now  see  that  the  horse  did  not.kick 
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when  3^n  iW'ere  upon  the  ground,  and  I  shall  have  con- 
fidence in  him  for  thjC  future/' 

Frank's  confidence  in  Felix,  however,  seemed  a  little 
diminished ;  andjwjhftii^he  servant,  who  had  now  caught 
the  horse,  brougln  him  to  the  dopr,  Frank  looked  doi2>t- 
ftilly  at  him.  Mary,  wl^  was  standing  on  the  steps,  ex- 
claimed— 

**  Oh,  papa,  do  not  let  Frank  get  upon  that  horse  affain, 
pray !  pray !  papa !  Pray  do  not,  1  am  sure  he  wiu  run 
away  with  him." 

**  Mary,  go  in ;  you  must  not  make  a  coward  of  Frank,^ 
said  his  father,  in  a  commauoding  voice.  '*  I  iftust  forbid 
you,  Mary,  ever  to  come  to  these  steps  or  io  that  win- 
dow to  see  him  mount  on  horseback." 

"  No,  BO,  pray  do  not  forbid  her,  papa ;  she  will  not 
make  a  coward  of  \ne.    Look,  I  am  up." 

And  as  he  spoke  he  seated  himself  with  such  deci- 
sion, that  his  father  saw  he  had  completely  conquered 
his  fear. 

Now  master  of  the  reins  and  of  himself,  he  rode  off 
with  his  father ;  and  if  any  farther  apprehensions  arose 
again  in  the  course  of  this  day's  ride  from  the  unusual 
pulling  of  the  horse,  these  fea^fwerCf  at  least  well  sub- 
dued. 

Mary's  face  was  at  the  window  when  he  returned, 
but  she  took  care  not  to  open  it.  He  came  home  quite 
safely,  and  proudly  patted  his  horse  as  he  alighted. 
Then  he  took  off  his  glove,  and  showed  Mary  the  palm 
of  his  left  hand,  which  was  in  one  place  quite  raw  and 
bleeding,  his  hand  having  been  cut  by  a  stone  when  he 
fell  from  the  horse  on  the  gravel-walk. 

"  Mamma,  look ;.  was  not  he  courageojis,"  cried  Mary, 
"  to  ride  that  pulling  horse  with  the  reilfe  in  this  bleed- 
ing hand  1" 

Frank  observed  that  he  believed  bearing  pain  was 
called  only  fortitude,'  not  courage. 

But  ]|is  father  allowed  that  he  had  also  shown  some 
of  tha!^  best  sort  of  courage,  which  comes  from  the 
mind. 

In  an  hour's  time  his  hand  swelled  and  grew  very 
painful ;  and  his  father  desired  that  for  some  days,  till  it 
should  be  quite  recovered,  he  should  ride  the  old  pony, 
and  hold  the  reins  in  his  right  hand. 

Fraiik  was  impatient  for  his  hand  to  be  well,  that  he 
might  again  ride  the  Idack  horse ;  he  felt  pleasure  in  the 
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hope  of  conquering  the  difficulty,  and  was  eager  to  risk 
a  little  danger  to  prove  that  he  was  not  a  coiiwd.  But 
the  hand  festered,  and  a  week  passed  before  it  was  welL 
One  morning  his  mother  was  so  kind  as  to.  stop,  even 
in  the  midst  of  reading  some  lettexAshe  had  just  re- 
ceived, to  dress  his  hahd. 

* '  He  Was  surprised  by  Mary's  not  coming  to  look  at  the 
dressing  of  his  wounds,  as  it  was  her  usual  custom. 
She  was  intent  upon  another  subject. 

**  Mamma,*^'  said  she,  **  have  you  finished  with  Frank's 
hand  1" 

*^  Yes,.«iy  dear,  and  it  is  almost  entirely  well,''  said 
Frank. 

"  Then  I  may  ask  a  question — ^you  were  reading  a  let- 
ter just  now,  mamma.  Who  was  it  from  ?  And  what 
was  it  about,  mamma?" 

'*  My  dear  Mary,  it  is  not  proper  to  ask  people  who 
their  letters  are  from,  or  what  tney  are  about." 

'*  I  did  not  know  that,  mamma ;  I  will  not  do  it  again," 
said  Mary.  **  I  only  asked  because  I  thought  it  was 
something  about  Frank,  for  you  looked  as  if  you  were 
considering." 

*'  I  was  considering  iJput  it  was  nothing  about  Frank. 

I  was  considering  abourxhe  affairs  of  a  man  in  Jamaica." 

"  Oh,  if  it  is  nothing  about  Frank,"  said  Mary,  "  I  do 

not  care.    I  did  not  guess  right  by  your  face,  mamma, 

this  time." 

"  No ;  but  I  must  tell  you  another  thing,  Mary,  which 
you  do  not  yet  know." 
*'  What,  mamma  1" 

"  That  you  should  not  try  to  guess  by  my  counte- 
nance what  my  letters  are  about." 
"Indeed!"   • 

"  No ;  because  they  might  be  about  something  which 
I  do  not  choose  to  tell  you." 

**  But  1  cannot  help  guessing  whether  it  is  good  or 
bad,  when  I  look  at  you  or  anybody  reading  a  letter, 
mamma ;  therefore,  I  suppose  the  best  way  woiild  be — 
indeed,  the  only  good  way  must  be — ^not  to  look  at  you 
at  all.  So,  mamma,  while  you  are  reading  the  rest  of 
those  letters  or  notes  I  will  turn  my  back  to  you,  and 
go  on  with  my  own  affairs,  pasting  my  pocketbook : 
though  there  is  among  those  a  note  with  very*  pretty- 
coloured  edged  paper ;  but  I  believe  I  should  net  have 
Been  it,  and  I  will  not  ask  any  thing  about  it,  mamma." 
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'HSiTf  flmd  Frank  went  on  minding  their  own  affadrt, 
till  hi9-«  mother  called  to  them,  and  read  the  note  with 
the  pretty-edged  paper. 

"  Mrs.  J 's  com^iments/' 

"  And  who  is  Mrs.  J T'  interrupted  Mary. 

'*  Oh,  my  dear,  the  sillV  mother,  that's  her  name,  don't 
you  remember  1"  cried  Frank. 

"  Call  her  Mrs.  J ,  Frank,  I  desire,"  said  his  motl^ 

er.  *'  This  note  is  to  invite  us  to  dinner  on  Thursdayy 
and  .you  and  Mary  are  particularly  asked  t9  meet  some 
young  people." 

"  Thursday  is  the  last  day  of  Master  Tom's  holy- 
days,"  cried  Frank ;  "  he  toki  me  so  the  morning  we 
went  there,  mamma.  Btit  I  do  not  want  to  see  him 
again,  for  I  do  not  like  him  much." 

"  But  you  cannot^  in  this  world,  see  only  the  people 
you  like,  Frank ;  besides,  you  have  not  seen  enough  to 
know  whether  you  ought  to  like  him  or  not ;  and,  at  all 
events,  it  will  be  good  for  you  to  see  boys  of  different 
sorts  before  you  go  to  school." 

Frank  and  Mary  went  with  their  mother  to  dine  with 

Mrs.  J .    The  young  people  who  had  been  expected 

did  not  come.    Mrs.  J mad^  many  apologies ;  she 

had  been  disappointed  by  every  one — she  had  no  com« 
pany  Imt  themselves. 

Before  Frank  had  been  in  the  room  with  Master  Tom 
many  minutes,  Tom  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve,  as  a  sign 
that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  him  without  being  heard  by 
his  mother. 

"  This  was  to  have  been  my  hanging-day,"  said  Tom ; 
"but  I  have  got  off." 

"  Hanging-day,"  said  Frank ;  "  what  can  you  mean?" 

"  Why  you,  that  have  never  been  at  our  school,  there 
is  no  talking  to  you,"  replied  Tom ;  "  you  cannot  under- 
stand trap^ 

Frank  did  not  yet  understand  even  what  was  meaigjl 
by  trap. 

"  In  pfain  English  then,  since  nothing  else  will  do  f<Me 
you,  we  call  hanging-day  the  day  before  we  go  to 
school;  but  I  have  got  off;  I  am  not  to  go  to  school 
again — to  that  school,  at  least." 

Tom  could  explain  no  farther,  for  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. 

The  fact  was,  that  Mrs.  J had  been  ashamed  of 

her  8on'8  Tulgar  manner  of  speaking  and  behaviqgi  e»* 
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pecially  that  morning  when  she  paid  her  first  irlnt  to 
Frank's  mother ;  and  Tom,  taking  advantage  of  this, 
persuaded  her  that  "  it  was  all  the  fault  of  the  school,*^ 
and  prevailed  upon  his  mamma  not  to  send  him  there 
again. 

She  said  she  was  now  determined  to  put  Tom  to  a 
school  where  manners  should  be  the  prime  considera- 
tion— she  would  spare  no  expense  to  make  him  quite  a 
gentleman. 

In  the  meafttime  he  was  suffered  to  behave  like  what 
his  mother  continually  told  him  that  he  was,  '*  quite  a 
little  bear." 

At  dinner  he  paid  no  atteiAbn  to  any  thin^  that  pass- 
ed in  conversation ;  he  was  thinking  of  nothmg  bntret^ 
ting  what  he  liked  best  to  eat,  which  he  devourea  as 
fast  as  possible;  he  then  fidgeted,  called  all  the  ser- 
vants, and  looked  sulky  and  injured  till  he  had  some- 
thing more. 

He  had  a  number  of  dislikes :  he  told  his  mamma  he 
could  not  bear — could  not  touch — several  things,  which 
she  offered  to  put  on  his  plate. 

During  dinner  his  mother  talked  to  him,  and  of  him, 
at  different  times,  nearly^  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  My  dear  Tom,  how  you  do  eat :  you  are  positively 
quite  a  little  epicure — absolutely  a  little  cormorant !" 

"  But,"  tummg  to  Frank's  father  and  mother,  •*  they 
do  make  children  so  fond  of  eating  at  those  schools,  by 
not  giving  them  good  things  constantly.  I  cannot  bear 
to  see  children  gormandize ;  but  for  the  little  time  poor 
Tom  is  to  be  at  home  with  me,  it  cannot  signify,  you 
know,  ma'am." 

"  So,  Tom,  you  are  very  fond,  are  you,  of  being  at 
home  with  mamma  T' 

Not  a  word  in  answer  from  Tom,*  but  a  large  piece 
put  into  his  mouth. 

••  Well,  but  sit  up,  my  dear ;  you  are  quite  a  bear. 
Ma^am,  you  must  know  he  has  wheedled  me  into  letting 
him  Btxf  a  little  longer  at  home — indeed !"  added  she 
in  a  whisper,  *'he  is  the  most  affectionate  creature, 
though  his  manner  is  so  shy. — But  put  down  your  knife, 
my  dear,  do  pray. — Excuse  him,  sir,  he  is  in  such 
spirits  to-day,  he  does  not  mind  what  anybody  says  to 
him. — But  Tom  !  Tom !  you  forget  Miss  Mary  and  Mas- 
ter Frank.  Pray  let  me  see  you  thij^  of  your  young 
firiends.— But  indeed,  ma'am,  these  schools  do  maks 
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rtich  terrible  great  bears  of  one's  boys — ^worse  than  they 
naturally  are.  All  boys  are  naturally  Uttle  bears,  you 
know.  M^i^ter  Frank,  indeed,  is  an  exception ;  for  he 
looks  as  if  he  had  never  been  a  little  bear,  and  I  am 
sure  he  never  was  and  never  will  be  one.  But  he  has 
a  very  small  apjfetite,  ma'am. — Won't  you  take  some- 
thing more,  my  dear  1  do. — Before  he  goes  to  school, 
you  should  indulge  him  in  getting  what  he  likes,  and  as 
much  as  he  pleases;  for,  as  Tom  can  tell  him,  he. 
won't  find  any  of  these  good  things  at  iSbhool. — Hey, 
Tom !" 

Frank  had  eaten  what  he  liked,  and  as  much  as  he 
liked,  which  he  was  usually  allowed  to  do  :  and  he  was 
fond  of  sweet  things,  as  children  naturally  are;  but 
they  had  not  been  made  rewards  to  him,  or  proofs  of 
kindness ;  and  he  had  not  been  made  to  think  eating  a 
matter  of  such  great  consequence  as  it  appeared  to  Mrs. 
J and  to  Master  Tom. 

After  dinner  Tom  was  at  his  mamma's  elbow  "  for 
his  glass  of  wine."  This  day  it  was  to  be  a  bumper, 
because  there  was  company. 

*•  True,  my  dear,  because  you  must  drink  all  the  com- 
pany's health,  and  Master  Frank's  in  particular." 

"Oh,  mamma,  that's  not  a  fair  bumper  yet,"  said 
Tom. 

**  Well,  now,  my  dear,  there's  a  fair  bumper  for  you 
—quite  a  man's  bumper. — I  will  treat  you  like  a  man 
and  a  gentleman  to-day,  because,  Tom,  you  were  very 
good  to-day  in  not  swinging  on  my  Chinese  gate,  which 
is  the  only  thing,  you  know,  t  forbid — ay,  you  remem- 
ber !  you  lost  your  wine  once  by  that. — Oh,  I  am  very 
strict,  ma'am,  sometimes ;  pray  give  me  credit.  But 
Tom !  how  you  tossed  it  down  without  recollecting  all 
the  healths — I'm  quite  ashamecl." 

Tom,  with  his  head  back  as  far  as  it  could  be  thrown, 
was,  in  spite  of  his  mother's  shame,  trying  if  a  drop 
more  could  not  be  had  from  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 

His  mother  observed  "that  it  was  very  odd  Tom 
had  learned  to  like  wine  so,  for  she  could  remember 
the  time  when  he  could  not  bear  the  taste  of  it.  But, 
my  dear  Master  Frank,  you  must  get  your  bumper  too 
— mamma  will  allow  you  a  bumper  this  once — to-day, 
I  am  sure." 

But  Frank  happened  not  to  like  the  taste  of  wine,  and 
he  had  not  been  made  to  like  it  by  its  being  given  to 
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him  as  a  reward  or  an  indulgence,  or  a  proof  of  his  bi^ 
ing  treats  as  a  man  and  a  gentleman.  r 

tie  thanked  Mrs.  J ,  but  he  drew  back  bis  glass  as 

she  was  going  to  fill  it :  he  said  he  would  ramer  not 
have  any  wine. 

'*  Oh,  but  you  must  drink  your  friend  Tom's  health.'* 

Tom's  friend  !  he  is  not  Tom's  friend,  thought  Mary. 

So  Frank  thought;  and,  besides,  he  did  not  know 
what  good  it  would  do  him  to  drink  his  health,  even  if 
he  were  his  friend. 

"  Oh,  if  you  don't  like  it,  my  dear,  I  wo'n't  insist ;  be- 
cause it  might  make  you  sick,  if  you  are  not  used  to 
it,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  J^-^. 

'*  Mother,  do  help  the  strawberries,"  said  Tom,  "  and 
give  me  plenty,  mamma — and  that  big  one,"  whispered 
he,  kissing  her. 

"When  it  comes  to  your  turn,  my  darling;  but  we 
must  not  think  only  of  number  one — when  there's  com- 
pany, Tom." 

**  Mamma,  where  is  your  ear,"  said  Tom,  putting  his 
mouth  close  to  it  and  whispering — "  That's  the  reason 
I  hate  company." 

This  observation  made  his  mother  laugh,  and  she 
seemed  to  think  it  very  witty ;  but  she  said  it  was  a 
secret,  and  she  would  keep  his  secret.  She  heaped  up 
a  plate  of  fruit  for  him,  and  bid  him  eat  it,  and  hold  his 
dear  little  tongue.  But  Tom,  having  swallowed  his 
maiCs  bumper,  became  as  talkative  as  he  had  before 
been  silent.  And  Frank  and  Mary  felt  ashamed  for  him, 
he  now  talked  so  loud  and  such  nonsense !  And  it  was 
all  about  himself  or  his  schoolmaster :  he  told  of  what 
clever  tricks  he  played  at  school,  and  how  he  hated 
his  schoolmaster,  and  how  glad  he  was  he  had  done 
with  him,  and  he  would  never  go  to  any  school  again 
if  he  could  help  it. 

"  Now,  Tom,  you  are  getting  vastly  too  loud,  and  we 
can't  bear  it ;  and  you  must  go  out.  No,  my  sweet 
love,  no  more  of  any  thing ;  and  you  are  dragging  my 
head  off  with  your  kisses.  Go,  now,  go  out  and  play, 
I  insist.  Take  Master  Frank  and  Miss  Mary  out,  and 
'  show  them  the  place,  there's  a  dear  boy."  Then  turn- 
ing to  Frank's  father  and  mother,  she  added,  "  He  is  so 
fond  of  me  there's  no  getting  him  out  of  the  room." 

But  she  put-  him  out  at  last,  because,  as  she  truly 
said,  "  there  was  no  bearing  him  any  longer,"    Frank 
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and  Maiy  followed,  because  the;^  were  desired  to  do  80« 
They  diC-iiot  much  like  to  go  with  Tom :  however,  they 
were  glad  to  be  in  the  fresh  air,  and  to  run  about  in  the 
pretty  shrubbery.  Mary  liked  to  look  at  some  white 
rabbits,  which  Tom  said  were  his  mamma's  gre3X pets; 
but  Mary  could  not  bear  to  see  the  manner  in  which 
Tom  teased  and  frightened  them ;  he  called  it  good  fun. 
When  she  turned  away  he  dragged  Frank  on,  and  said, 
"  You  will  be  laughed  at  finely  at  school  if  you  play 
with  girls.  Come,  come  on,  and  leave  her  behind — ^let 
her  find  her  own  way." 

"  No,"  said  Frank,  stopping  short ;  "  I  will  wait  for 
Mary." 

Tom  could  not  pull  him  on  till  Mary  came  up.  They 
were  now  within  sight  of  a  gate  that  opened  into  a  new 
part  of  the  pleasure-ground. 

"  That's  the  Chinese  gate,"  said  Tom,  "  and  I  will 
have  a  swing  upon  it." 

Frank  asked  if  this  was  not  the  gate  his  mother  de- 
sired that  he  would  not  swing  upon. 

*'  Yes ;  but  what  signifies,"  said  he,  "  I  shaVt  break 
it." 

Frank  tried  to  hold  him  back,  saying,  ''  Oh,  do  not, 
do  not." 

But  Tom  jumped  upon  the  gate,  crying,  **  What  a 
coward  you  are !  Did  you  never  swing  upon  a  gate  in 
your  life — it's  the  best  fun ;  but  you  don't  know  what 
fun  is,  never  having  been  at  school,  and  only  with  girls, 
you  are  so  afraid  of  every  thing." 

"  No,"  said  Frank,  "  I  am  not  afraid  of  every  things  I 
am  only  afraid  of  doing  wrong." 

"  A  fine  come  off;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  you're  afraid 
of — ^you  are  afraid  of  hurting  your  sore  hand  there,  after 
your  tumble  off  the  pony." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  Mary. 

Tom  set  the  gate  swinging ;  *'  Now,"  said  he,  **  are 
you  really  such  a  quiz,  then,  as  to  think  there's  any 
harm  in  swinging  on  a  gate  T' 

"  No,"  said  Frank,  "  1  do  not  think  there  is  any  harm 
in  swinging  on  a  gate ;  but  I  think  it  is  wrong  for  you 
to  swing  on  that  gate,  because  your  mother  desired  you 
riot  to  do  it." 

"  Nonsense !" 

"  Come,  Frank,"  said  Mary,  "  let  us  fo  back  to  the 
house ;  I  know  the  way." 
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"You'll  tell  of  me  I  suppose." 

*'  I  shall  not  say  any  thing  about  you,"  aajj^  Frank, 
**  unless  I  am  asked." 

"  And  if  you  are  asked,  what  will  you  say  V  said 
Tom. 

"  The  truth,  to  be  sure,"  said  Frank. 

•'  Then  you  will  be  a  telltale,"  said  Tom,  "  oh,  if  I 
had  known  what  sort  of  a  fellow  you  were,  I  would 
never  have  trusted  you,"  added  Tom,  getting  oflf  the 
gate.  "  You'll  never  do  at  school — you'll  be  sent  to 
Coventry." 

"  I  don't  know  what  that  means,"  said  Frank,  **  but  I 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  bear  it,  whatever  it  is." 

"  Mighty  grand !"  said  Tom,  '*  and  all  about  a  gate ! 
What  signifies  talking  any  more  about  such  a  thing.'* 

"  I  don't  mean  to  t5k  any  more  about  it,"  said  Frank. 

"  Therefore  come  away,"  said  Mary ;  and  Frank  and 
Mary  went  towards  the  house. 

"  Very  civil  indeed,"  cried  Tom,  running  after  them, 
and  overtaking  them,  "  very  civil,  indeed,  to  go  off  and 
leave  me  alone;  you,  who  are  so  polite  too,  which 
mamma's  always  twitting  me  with." 

Mary  and  Frank  were  summoned  to  the  tea-table  the 
moment  after  they  went  in,  and  Tom's  mouth  was  soon 
full  of  plumcake. 

But  while  his  mother  was  setting  before  him  all  that 
he  wanted,  and  more  than  he  could  want,  she  suddenly 
changed  countenance. 

"  So,  Tom,  you  have  actually  been  on  my  gate  again, 
in  spite  of  all !  You  are  very  ungrateful,  Tom,  alter 
all." 

"  But  who  told  you  so,  ma'am  ?"  said  Tom. 

"  My  own  eyes,  sir.  What's  this  1"  said  his  nidther, 
angrily,  as  she  held  up  and  brought  opposite  to  his  eyes 
the  flap  of  his  coat,  which  was  streaked  with  white 
paint  from  the  freshly-painted  gate.  "  What's  this, 
Tom  V 

"  Ask  me  no  questiohs  and  I  will  tell  you  no  lies  I" 
said  Tom,  turning  off  abruptly;  and,  snatching  the  coat 
from  his  mother's  hands,  he  got  away,  and  ran  out  of  the 
room,  clapping  the  door  after  him. 

"  He's  off;  that's  the  way  he  always  gets  off,"  said 
his  mother ;  and  glancing  her  eye  at  Frank's  coat  she 
added,  "  I  ho^.  Master  Frank,  you  have  not  been  ruin- 
ing your  coat  too  V 
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Frank  stood  auite  still  and  said  nothing,  while  she  ex- 
amined him  frdm  head  to  foot. 

"  You  have  escaped  wonderfully,"  aaid  she.  -* 

^  He  never  touched  the  gate,  ma'am,"  said  Mary. 

"  No !"  said  Mrs.  J ;  "  was  not  he  swinging  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  Mary,  "  he  was  not." 

**  Say  no  more,  Mary,"  said  Frank;  **papa  and  mam- 
ma never  thought  I  was,  I  am  sure." 

His  mother  smiled,  and  assured  him  that  she  never 
had  suspected  him. 

"  Then  he  is  really  a  wonderfully  good  boy,'*  said 
Birs.  J       • 

Nothing  so  very  wonderful,  thought  Frank. 

**  Now  resdly  he  is  an  admirable  creature.  Does  the 
cake  make  you  sick,  love  ?  I'm  sure  there's  something 
in  it  you  don't  like.  Don't  eat  it,  put  4t  away,  my  pet» 
if  you  don't  Uke  it." 

There  was  certainly  something  Frank  did  not  like ; 
but  it  was  not  the  cake,  for  that  he  finfshed  eating. 

"  But  now,  pray,  my  dear  Master  Frankf  how  was  it 
that  Tom  got  on  the  gate  after  all  I  said— <)r  did  he  get 
upon  it ;  for  perhaps  I  have  done  him  great  injustice, 
and  he  has  a  nigh  spirit— how  was  it  1"  ' 

Frank  said  that  if  he  had  done  any  thing  wrong  him- 
self he  would  tell  it ;  but  that  he  begged  she  womd  not 
ask  him  any  more  questions. 

Their  carriage  came  to  the  door,  they  took  leave, 
drove  away,  and  what  happened  afterward  they  never 
knew. 

Frank's  mother  said  that  Aney  had  now  seen  quite 
enough  of  Master  Tom  to  be  convinced  that  he  could 
never  be  a  fit  friend  or  desirable  companion  for  Frank. 
HiinlREither  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  Frank  and 
Mary  were  glad. 

"  This  shows,"  added  his  father,  "  how  disagreeaWe 
and  good  for  nothing  a  little  boy  may  be  early  made  by 
a  vulgar  school,  and  by  being  spoiled  at  home.  Tom  is 
an  example,  such  as  you  never  saw  before,  and,  1  hope, 
will  seldom  see  again,  of  a  disagreeable,  selfish,  vulgar, 
spoiled  schoolboy.  But  you  must  not  think  that  all 
schoolboys  are  like  him.  As  soon  as  we  have  oppor- 
tunities, you  shall  see  others." 
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It  happened  the  fiftt  day  when  Franks  hand  was  re«. 
ooTcred,  and  when- he  was  mounted  on  Felix — his  reins 
ii^ht«  his  feet  well>in  the  stirrups,  his  seat  firm,  the  sun 
shining,  and  all  promising  a  pleasant  ride— just,  as  they 
were  going  to  set  out,  that  his  father  saw  tlurvfjp^rsonB 
on  horseback  coming  up  the  approach. 

*'  Oh,  it  is  all  over  with  our  ride,  I  am  afraid,**  said^ 
Frank ;  ''  who  are  these  people  ?  One  is  a  little  boy — 
Master  Tom,  papa.  His  visit  will  be  no  great  pleasure 
to  you,  pstpa.'    Nor  to  me,  ||^I  am  to  lose  my  ride/' 

"  Nor  tome,"  said  Mary,  who  was  standing  with  her 
veeed-basket  in  her  hand  on  the  grass-plot  beside  tnem, 
*^ excepting  for  one  reason,  mamma:  I  am  glad  he 
should  see  Frank  on  hdrseback,  because  he  seemed  to 
think  that  Frank  could  not  run,  or  ride,  or  do  any  of 
those  sort  of  things.    Now  Frank  can  show  him."   \ 

''Mary!  Mary!  do  not  make  me  show  off  again,** 
said  Frank.  ''But  who  are  those  men  along  with 
himr 

One  was /a  groom  belonging  to  Master  Tom*s  mother ; 
the  other  was  the  horse-dealer,  who  had  left  the  black 
horse  with  Frank's  father  on  a  month's  trial,  and  who 
had*engaged  to^ell  the  horse  to  him  at  the  end  of  that 
time  for  a  certain  price,  if  he  should  be  approved.  But, 
in  the  meanwhile,  this  man  had  been  applied  to  by 
Master  Tom's  mother,  for  a  horse  for  Tom;  and  he 
found  that  he  could  have  gained  from  that  lady  some 
guineas  more  than  he  had  engajged  to  sell  it  for  to 
Frank's  father ;  he  was  therefore  in  hopes  that  it  would 
be  found  too  spirited  for  ftank,  and  that  it  would  be  re- 
turned to  him  this  d^,  which  was  the  last  of  the 
month's  trial.  Master  Tom  was  exceedingly  anxioth  to 
have  the  horse,  and  he  was  in  great  hopes  of  it ;  be- 
cause his  friend,  the  groom,  had  told  him  he  had  seen 
Frank  riding  the  old  pony  several  days.  Tom  was 
rather  surprised  when  he  saw  Frank  upon  the  black 
horse,  and,  as  it  appeared,  sitting  at  hit  ease. 

"  What,  are  you  got  upon  Blacky  V  said  Tom,  begin- 
ning to  talk  to  Frank,  while  the  horse-dealer  was  speak- 
ing to  Frank's  father ;  "  I  thought  you  told  me  you  did 
not  know  how  to  ride  when  1  was  here  before." 

"  I  did  not  then,  but  my  father  has  been  teaching  me 
since  that  time/'  said  Frank. 

"  Your  father !    What  a  bore,  to  be  taught  to  ride  by 
>  18 
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one's  father :  I  had  much  better  fun.    The  groom  here, 
Jackf  taught  ne."  * 

"  Ay,  that  I  did,  sir,''  said  the  groom,  ridin^r  up  close 
to  his  young  master ;  '*  and  for  a  rider  of  his  mimes,  Vd 
pit  him  ag^st  any  young  gentleman  in  England,  or  the 
'  'fwrsal  W>id,  I  say.  Master  Frank,  sir,  your  reins  is 
too  IqnfT  give  me  leave  to  plit'  'em  right,"  added  the 
groom,*alighting — ^^  I'll  show  you.". 

"  No,  tli^nk  you,"  said  Frank,  "  my  .father  will  put 
them  right  if  they  are  wrong — my  father  teaches  me.** 

And  so  saying,  Frank  woflt  to  the  other  side  of  his 
fathejf ;  Tom  followed  him ;  and,  while.his  father  contin- 
ued listening  to  the  horse-dealer,  Tom  went  on  talking 
to  Frank ;  telling  him  that  hi  had  heard  Blacky,  as  he 
called  the  black  horse,  was  much  too  spirited  for  one 
who  was  not  used  to  riding ;  he  wonder^  he  said,  Uiat 
he  was  trusted  upon  such  a  creature ;  he  was  sure  that 
he  would  not,  if  he  knew  as  much  of  it  ^s  some  people 
could  tell  him. 
-  Frank  anxiously  asked  what  t 

Tom,  who  was  meanly  cunning,  as  stupid  boys  and 
stupid  men  often  are,  began  to  try  to  frighten  him  with 
stories  of  Blacky's  having  reared,  and  run  away,  and 
kicked ;  and  when  he  saw  Frank  look  a  little  alaraSed, 
advised  him,  if  it  was  left  to  his  choice,  not  to  have  this 
horse,  but  to  stick  to  the  tame  pony,  and  to  wait  till  the 
horse-dealer  could  find  him  something  that  would  suit 
him.  "  Or,"  said  he,  "  I  could  let  you  have  this  which  I 
'  am  riding,  which  is  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  I  could  take 
Blacky,  because  I  am  used  to  xiding,  and  don't  mind  its 
tricks."  * 

Frank's  father,  having  heard  all  that  the  horse-dealer 
had^to  say,  now  turned  to  Frank,  and  told  him  that  he 
might  decide  for  himself  whether  he  wished  to  keep  the 
horse  or  not. 

"  Thank  you,  papa,"  said  Frank,  "  but  I  do  not  know 
any  thing  about  horses,  and  I  would  rather  that  you 
would  decide  foftme." 

Then  Frank  repealed  what  Master  Tom  had  just  told 
of  Felix's  tricks,  and  asked  whether  his  father  had  heard 
of  these. 

"  No,"  his  father  answered,  the  horse-dealer  had  for- 
merly assured  him  that  he  had  no  tricks ;  and  he  had, 
during  this  month's  trial,  found  Felix  perfectly  good- 
tempered,  though  spirited. 

•*  So,  Frank,"  said  his  father,  **  the  questionii,  whether 
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you  are  or  are  not  afraid  to  ride  it  ?  I  am  not  afraid  for 
you."  ^ 

'^  Nor  I  am  n<)t  afraid  for  myself,"  said  Frank ;  **  I 
l^Oi  to  keep  Felix." 

•*  Then  you  shall  have  him — Felix  is  yours. J* 

Frank  manked  his  father  and  patted  F^lim*  ^  He  is 
too  cheap,  that  is  certain,"  said  the  horse-d^er ;  ^*  for 
he  is  as  fine  a  leaper  as  any  in  the  countr^r.  Ta^e  care, 
Master  Frank,*^  if '^jron  are  not  used  to  leapingTtake  care 
that  ly  does  not  throw  you  clean  over  his  bead." 

Frank  did  not  Uke  the  idea  of  being  thrown  clean  over 
his  head.'  Tom  saw  this,  and  said  sneerin^y,  in  a  low 
voice, 

*'  Did  you  see  how  white  he  grew  ?" 

Just  at  tUs  time  FeUx,  from  some  fancy,  the  cause  of 
which  was  not  perceived  by  Frank,  suddenly  gathered 
himself  up,  and  leaped  over  a  sunk  fence,  which  there 
was  in  the  lawn,  near  the  place  where  they  were  standing. 

Frank  was  thrown  ^*  clean  over  his  head,"  but  fallij^ 
on  the  new^mown  grass,  was  not  hurt  Tom  burst  into 
a  stupid,  brutal  laugh.  The  horse-dealer  pretended  to 
be  much  q^neerned,  aAd  repeated,  ^at  he  was  afraid 
Blacky  would  be  too  much  for  Master  Frank,  and  went 
to  help  him  up :  but  Frank  was  on  his  legs  again  with- 
out his  assistance. 

"  It  was  unfair  not  to  give  you  notice,  my  boy,"  said 
his  father ;  '*  but  never  mind,  you  will  do  better  the  next 
time.    JHave  you  a  mind  to  try  again  1" 

"  That  I  have,"  said  Frank,  **  if  you  will  show  me  how 
to  do  better." 

'*  Mount  him  again,  then." 

Frank  was  in  the  saddle  in  an  instant;  his  father  told 
him  how  he  should  sit  when  the  horse  should  begift  and 
end  his  leap.  Then,  turning  to  the  horse-dealer,-  who, 
as  he  perceived,  had  before  made  a  secret  signal  to  the 
horse,  by  which  he  had  given  it  notice  to  leap,  said, "  If 
you  will  now  repeat  your  signal,  sir,  Frank  is  better 
prepared,  and,  perhaps,  may  sit  the  taArse  better ;  or,  if 
not,  I  am  much  mistaken  in  my  boy  if  he  does  not  pcr- 
seveite  till  he  succeeds." 

•*  Thank  you,  father,"  said- Frank. 

The  horse-dealer  protested  that,  if  he  had  made  any 
noise,  it  was  not  any  signal,  but  quite  by  accident;  and 
good  little  Frank  believed  him.  Felix  leaped  again,  and 
this  time  Frank  sat  him.  The  leaps  were  repeated  bv 
his  ownttesire,  to  prove  to  himself  that  be  could  sucgeed. 
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** Felix  is  not  too  spirited  for  me,  you  see,  papa:  I 
may  keep  him,  may  not  1  ?"  said  hfe. 

"  You  may,  my  dear,"  said  his  fath^. 

Tom  sullenly  wished  them  a  good  morning,  and  rode 
away  wij^  his  groom  companion.  Frank's  father  was 
now  to  ply  for  FeUx ;  and  while  he  was  counting  the 
money,  Master  Tom  being  out  of  hearing,  the  horse- 
dealer  l>egan  to  flatter  Frsmk,  declaang  ^^  that  he  had  a 
much  better  seat  on  horseback  than  Master  Tom ;  that 
it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  spirited  Master  Frank  was ; 
that  he  deserved,  indeed,  to  have  a  spirited  horse ;  and 
that  he  would  not,  for  a  guinea,  that  any  young  gentle- 
man but  himself  should  have  had  Blacky,  he  looked  so 
well  on  him ;  that  a  fine  young  gentleman  should  al- 
ways have  a  fine  young  horse;  that  he  was  certain 
Master  Frank  would,  in  time,  make  the  finest  young 
gentleman-rider  in  the  whole  county,  or  the  next,  or  in 
the  three  ridings  of  Yorkshire." 

'And  a  great  deal  more  he  would  have  said,  but  that 
Frank  abraptly  exclaimed — 

*'  Pray  don't  flatter  me  so ;  I  cannot  bear  it !" 

Frank's  father  put  the  money  for  the  price  of  the 
horse  into  the  man's  hand,  who,  after  countmg  it,  walk- 
ed away  discontented,  and  never  attempted  to  flatter 
Frank  any  more. 

They  had  been  so  much  delayed  by  this  business, 
that  Frank  lost  his  ride  for  this  day ;  but  the  next  morn- 
ing Frank  had  a  very  pleasant  ride  with  his  father: 
trotting  through  pretty  lanes,  and  cantering  across  a 
common,  they  came  to  Copsley  Farm ;  a  farm  which 
had  been  lately  purchased  by  Farmer  Lee,  at  wlpose 
old  house  Frank,  when  he  was  a  very  little  boy,  saw  a 
that<5her  at  work — the  day  when  he  had  his  first  success- 
ful battle  with  a  turkey-cock. 

Farmer  Lee  welcomed  them  cordially,  and  invited 
Frank  to  rest  himself  in  the  house,  and  to  eat  something, 
while  his  father  should  ride  round  the  farm :  but  Frame 
said  that  he  was  Aeither  tired  nor  hungry,  and  that  he 
liked  to  go  with  his  father,  and  to  see  and  hear  all  that 
was  to  be  seen  and  heard. 

The  farmer,  happy  in  showing  all  his  little  comforts 
and  conveniences  to  one  who  so  kindly  took  an  interest 
in  them,  took  Frank's  father  what  he  called  the  grand 
tour,  finishing  by  the  back  yard ;  and  here,  unwilling  to 
part  with  Mm,  he  had  more  and  more  last  words  to  say. 
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But,  whfle  he  was  thus  detaining  them,  the  cobbling 
of  a  turkey-cock  was  heard  in  the  poultry-yard,  which 
was  divided  from  the  farmyard  by  a  slight  waU.  From 
the  moment  Felix  heard  this  noise,  he  l^gantogrow  un- 
easy: Frank,  while  the  farmer' was  talking r£)ud  and 
eagerly  about  his  own  affairs,  went  on  patting^i^  horsei 
^and  reasoning  with  him  in  a  low  voice : — 

"  My  dear  Felix*  don't  be  fooUsh — ^it's  only  the  turkey- 
cock.  Stand  still,  Felix— stand  still.  Oh,  Felix !  Felix ! 
for  shame,  Felix :  you  are  a  greater  coward  than  I  was, 
when  I  was — Oh,  FeUx,  fy !  you'll  throw  me  on  the 
dunghiU  if  you  don't  take  care— <[o  stand  stilL  Do  hush ! 
turkey-cock !  What  a  horrible  hobble-cobbling  you  are 
making — stand  still,  I  say  sir !  stand  still  !^' 

No ;  Fehx  could  not  or  would  not  stand  still  while 
this  horrible  hobble-gobbling  went  on ;  but  was  contin- 
ually sideling  from  the  waU  of  the  chickenyard  towards 
the  dunghill,  which  was  on  the  opposite  side. 

"  How  I  wish  my  father  would  turn,  and  look  how 
Felix  is  going  on,"  thought  Franks  but  still  he  would  not 
call  upon  him  for  assistance.  His  father  knew  well 
what  was  going  on,  but  on  purpose  left  Frank  to  man- 
age with  FeUx  as  he  could. 

**  Will  that  farmer  never  have  done  talking  ?  I  wish 
his  mouth  and  the  turkey-cock's  were  both  stopped !" 
thought  Frank. 

When  he  hoped  it  was  ended,  it  began  again  on  each 
side.  At  last  they  came  to  **  a  good  morning  to  you, 
sir,  kindly — a  very  good  morning." 

Frank's  father  returned  the  "  good  morning,"  and  was, 
to  Frank's  joy,  setting  off,  when  the  farmer,  striding 
before  him,  called t»ut,  ''.Pray,  sir,  come  and  see  the 
new  back  road ;  it  is  not  a  yard  out  of  your  way.  Tliia 
way,  if  you  please,  sir !  This  way,  Master  Frank,  if  you 
please !" 

But  this  way  did  not  at  all  please  Master  Frank,  for 
it  was  through  the  chickenyard ;  and  the  moment  the 
door  was  opened,  a  gobbling  and  cackling  was  heard, 
which  vpry  much  displeased  Felix.  However,  FranJc 
knew  that  he  must  follow  his  leader.  His  father  stoop- 
ed his  head  as  he  went  through  the  doorway;  and 
called  to  Frank,  bidding  him  do  the  same. 

**  Yes,  papa,  yes ;  but  Felix  will  not  go  through,  I  am 
afraid." 

**  Afraid  r 
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<*No,  no,  not  afraid  myself,  papa,  only  afraid  ihat 
Felix  ismfraid  of  the  turkey-cock,  sir." 

*'  Is  that  all  ?7  said  his  father,  and  he  rode  on  through 
the  opposite  gate. 

At  this  moment  his  indent  enemy  stood  insolently 
in  the  doorway,  filling  it  up  with  his  huge  black  semi- 
circle of  feathers  fanned  out  behind,  his  red  and  bluo^ 
pouch  swelling  out  in  front,  and  screeching  defiance  with 
aU  his  might. 

Frank  knew  him  of  old  to  be  a  bully  and  a  coward ; 
but  FeUx,  not  suspecting  this,  backed  in  spite  of  all  ef- 
forts to  make  him  advance.  The  turkey-cock  swelled 
and  gobbled  the  more. 

*•  Oh,"  thought  Frank,  "if!  were  but  on  the  ground 
on  my  own  legs,  with  a  good  stick  in  my  hand !'' 

But  he  was  on  horseback,  with  a  good  whip  in  his 
hand :  resolved  that  the  adversary,  whom  he^ad  van- 
quished on  foot  three  years  ago,  should  not  now  con- 
quer him  on  horseback,  he,  with-  a  stroke  of  the  whip, 
that  told  Fehx  he  must  obey,  struck  his  heels  into  him, 
and  pressed  him  forward.  FeUx  obeyed ;  cleared  the 
doorway  of  the  cowardly  bully ;  and  Frank,  bending  his 
head  low,  entered  the  doorway. 

Felix  went  on,  made  his  way  through  the  hissing  and 
the  screaming  geese,  dispersed  the  inferior  crowd  of 
cacklers,  and  carried  Frank  from  the  yard  triumphant. 
The  farmer  shut  the  outer  door  behind  him,  and  bidding 
Frank  look  back,  through  the  rails  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  door,  desired  him  to  choose  any  two  from  among 
his  enemies,  of  whom,  he  said,  he  would  with  pleasore 
make  him  a  present,  in  honour  of  his  victory.  The  farm- 
er, without  any  insulting  air  of  ptotection,  held  the 
bridle  of  Frank^s  horse,  to  keep  him  quite  still  while 
Frank  looked  in  at  the  noisy  crowd  to  make  his  choice ; 
he  chose  a  Bantam  cock,  and  a  game  chicken,  and 
thanked  the  farmer,  who  promised  to  send  them  h<^e 
for  him  in  the  morning.  -f^^ 

As  they  rode  away,  his  father  asked  Frank  why  he 
had  chosen  these  preferably  to  all  others :  and  Prank 
answered  that  he  wanted  them  to  explain  to  Mary  what 
was  meant  by  the  *' Bantam's  vile  pantaloons,"  and  by 
the  spurs  of  the  game  chicken :  which  were  mentioned 
in  the  description  of  these  birds,  in  some  lines  in  *'  The 
Peacock  at  Home,"  which  she  had  not  understood,  be- 
cause she  had  never  seen  either  of  the  birds  described. 
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His  father  asked  Frank  if  he  could  remember  the 
lines;  Frank,  after  a  few  moments^  recoUeotion,  re- 
peated, \« 


**  *  They  censared  the  bantam  for  itniltiii^  and  crowing 
Id  those  vile  pantaloons,  which  ho  Aacied  looked  knowing ; 
And  a  want  of  decorum  caused  many  demurs 

•   Against  the  game  chicken,  for  coming  in  spurs.' " 

"  Papa,  you  see,"  said  Frank,  "  that  I  am  able  to  rec- 
ollect verses  on  horseback  now,  though  the  first  day  I 
could  think  of  nothing  but  managing  the  horse  and  my- 
self." 

"And,"  said  his  father,  "if  I  mistake  not,  you  had 
some  httle  difficulty  in  managing  the  hors«  and  your- 
self just  now  in  the  chickenyard,  against  your  old  ene- 
my, the  turkey-cock ;  but  I  am  glad  to  see  you  came  off 
victorious :  and  I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  you  can  turn 
your  mina  quickly  from  yourself  to  your  friends." 

Frank,  a  little  elated  by  his  father's  praise,  now  began  ^ 
^  to  fight  his  battles  o'er  again,"  and  to  ridicule  hjs.^p^d' 
enemy,  the  turkey-cock,  for  his  extreme  cowardice.    ^ 

"  I  observe,"  said  he,  **  that  when  I  am  not  frightenefl, 
Felix  seems  to  be  less  afraid." 

"  Yes,"  said  his  father,  "  a  horse  soon  learns  to  kflow 
whether  his  rider  be  afraid  of  him  or  not ;  he  is  unwil- 
ling to  obey  a  cowardly  rider." 

•*  How  does  the  horse  find  out  when  the  rider  is  cow- 
ardly V  asked  Frank. 

*•  Probably,  when  the  man  or  boy  is  afraid,  he  teases 
the  horse  by  continually  moving  the  bridles;  or  the 
horse  perceives  the  rider^^algrm  by  some  awkwardness 
in  his  manner  of  sittLdgrSiK^y  some  motions  or  tre- 
mour  uneasy  to  the  animal."   ' 

Frank  took  out  his  hancUcerchief  to  blow  his  nose,  aqi  .^ 
operation  which  he  performed  so  as  to  show  that  he 
was  quite  at  ease  concerning  the  effect  the  noise  or 
fiuttering  of  the  handkerchief  might  have  upon  Felix, 

**  Papa,"  said  he,  "  the  first  day  I  was  upon  Felix  he 
would  not  let  me  blow  my  nose.  That  is,  I  could  not 
blow  it  in  comfort ;  because  he  could  not  bear  the  rust- 
ling of  my  handkerchief,  nor  the  sight  of  it ;  but  now  he 
is  used  to  it." 

"  Yes,  and  you  are  used  to  him." 

"  Papa,  did  you  hear  me  talking  to  Felix  in  the  farm- 
yard r 
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**  Yes,  I  did,  bnt  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of  it;  for 
the  greatest  heroes,  in  the  greatest  dangers,  have  al- 
ways been  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  their  horses,  as  if 
the}^  could  comprehend  all  their  arguments,  By-and- 
by,  in  Homer's  lUad,  yon  will  read  Achilles*  and  Hec- 
tor^s  fine  speeches*  to  their  horses,  and  many  others,  es- 
pecially one  of  a  young  gentleman  called  Archilochus ; 
who  will,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  very  much  please  you, 
Frank." 

"  Will  he,  sir  ?  But  it  will  be  a  great  while  before  I 
shall  be  able  to  read  Homer.  I  was  going  to  say  an- 
other thing  about  myself  and  Felix,  papa.*' 

«*  Say  it,>hen." 

"  In  being  a  man,  papa,  besides  being  a  reasonable 
creature,  I  have  another  great  advantage  over  Felix ;  he 
must  be  beaten  or  spurred  to  make  him  go  on  in  dan- 

§er ;  but  we  have  the  feeling  of  honour,  and  the  fear  of 
isgrace,  which  sort  of  fear  conquers  the  other  sort  of 
f^ar.  I  do  not  express  it  well,  but  you  know  what  I 
mean,  papa." 

£^  Yes,  my  dear,  I  do ;  but  it  is  said  that  horses  feel 
ehlune  and  emulation.  Don't  you  recollect  some  an* 
ecdotes  which  Colonel  Birch  told  us,  about  horses  in 
battle  V 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Frank,  **  I  did  not  hear  much  that 
Colonel  Birch  said  that  day ;  because  it  was  my  day 
of—" 

Frank  paused,  and,  after  a  short  silence  on  both  sides, 
his  father  resumed. 

"  Perhaps  horses  may  feel  shame  and  emulation,  and 
something  like  what  we  call  pride^r  a  sense  of  glory: 
and  some  are  so  obedient,  that  they  seam  almost  to  act 
jfrom  a  sense  of  duty;  but  I  never  heard  of  a  horse, 
Frank,  which  had  formed  and  kept  a  resolution,  to  cure 
himself  of  his  faults,  or  to  conquer  his  fears." 

Frank  smiled. 

•*  And  now,  papa,"  said  he,  patting  Felix, "  may  I  giye 
Mm  a  good  canter  along  this  pretty  lane  1" 

**  Yes ;  away  with  you !"  said  his  father ;  and  away 
they  cantered  along  the  lane,  till  they  saw  at  some  dis- 
tance a  fire  on  the  road,  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  which 
they  were  going  to  descend. 

"  Papa,  do  you  see  those  flames  1"  cried  Frank.  "  Let  ^ 
us  ride  on,  and  inquire  what  is  the  matter*  Perhaps  ' 
iK>me  house  is  on  fire.'* 
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**  No,^  said  his  father,  "  I  think  it  is  only  a  fire  made 
by  gipsies ;  I  see  some  brown  rags  fluttering  by  the  side 
of  the  bank,  which  looks  like  the  hut  of  gipsies.^ 

'*  But  look,  look !  how  high  the  flames  rise  !'^  said 
Prank.  "  They  are  throwing  something  oat  of  the  hut 
upon  the  fire."  ^ 

"  Straw,  probably,"  said  his  father ;  **  they  are  burn- 
ing their  straw  bedding.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  make 
asch  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  road." 

"  And  such  a  narrow  road,  too,"  said  Frank ;  *'  there 
is  no  room  to  pass,  papa.  The  wind  is  blowing  the 
flames  all  on  my  side,  and  the  whole  passage  on  your 
side,  between  the  fire  and  the  hut,  is  filled  with  kettles 
and  stools.  It  is  impossible  to  pass,  and  horses  do  not 
like  fire ;  Felix  does  not,  I  am  sure :  look  at  his  ears !" 

**  Stop,  Frank,"  said  his  father ;  ^'  this  fire  is  enough 
to  frighten  any  horse ;  stop !" 

Fr£ik  would  vdllingly  have  obeyed ;  but  just  then  a 
man  drove  a  cart  through  the  gate  from  a  field  behind 
them,  and  came  down  the  hill  making  a  jingling  noise, 
which  alarmed  Fehx.    A  fresh  blaze  rose  up.    FeUi^ 
reared. 

•*  Frank !  keep  your  seat  I  that's  well !  Now  to  the 
right,  turn  him !  follow  me !  leap !" 

Frank  followed  his  father,  and  leaped  over  a  low  wall 
which  divided  the  lane  from  a  field,  and  found  himself 
safe  on  his  horse's  back  in  the  field,  out  of  sight  of  the 
fire,  and  out  of  hearing  of  the  cart.  Felix  stood  as  quiet 
as  a  lamb,  trembling  a  little.  Frank  did  not  tremble, 
and  enjoyed  his  successful  leap. 

"  How  lucky  it  was,  father,  that  you  saw  that  wall, 
and  thought  of  leaping  over  it.  I  never  thought  of  it — 
I  never  saw  it !  I  saw  nothing  but  the  fire,  and  heard 
nothing  but  the  cart ;  but  I  hope,  papa,  I  behaved  toler- 
ably well,  and  sat  Felix  when  he  reared,  and  when  he 
leaped.    Is  not  it  a  pretty  good  leap  for  me,  papa  ?" 

Frank  was  so  well  pleased  with  himself  that  he  re- 
quired not  even  his  father^s  answers ;  he  exercised  him- 
self in  leaping  over  every  little  mound  in  his  way,  and 
even  went  out  of  his  way  to  practise  leaping  over  any 
which  he  could  see  on  the  common ;  till,  at  last,  his 
father  reminded  him  that  they  must  make  the  best  of 
their  way  home. 

"  Well  then,  papa,"  said  Frank,  ranging  himself  be* 
side  his  father,  **  now  we  can  talk  a  little.    Papa,  there 
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IB  a  graat  pleamnre  in  conquering  difficnlties,  and  in 
conquering — ^" 

"  Fear,  do  you  meani" 

**  Yes,  papa,  jusf  the  word,  only  I  did  not  like  to  say  it." 

'*  But  do  you  think,  papa,  that  grown  up  men,  and 
really  brave  men,  began  by  being  afraid  when  they  were 
Uttle  boys  V 

*^  Yes ;  but  they  must  have  learned  to  conquer  their 
fears  when  they  were  boys,  or  they  would  never  hsrSL 
been  able  to  conquer  them  when  they  became  men.'' 

"  But,  papa,  do  you  mean  that  after  they  grow  up  to 
be  brave  men  they  feel  afraid  sometimes,  and  must  con- 
quer their  fears  1" 

^*  Yes,  our  friend  Colonel  Birch  will  tell  you,  that  the 
first  time  he  went  into  battle  he  felt  very  differently 
from  what  he  did  after  he  had  been  in  two  or  three  bat- 
tles :  all  who  have  sufficient  courage  to  speak  the  truth 
would  say  the  same.  One  of  the  bravest  of  our  English 
generals,  whose  history  you  will  some  time  or  other 
read,  said  that  every  man  would  be  a  coward  if  he  dared, 
^tat  a  man  of  honour  feels  what  you  expressed  a  httle 
wliile  ago,  that  the  greater  fear  conquers  the  lesser; 
that  the  fear  of  danger  or  of  death  is  less  than  the  fear 
of  disgrace." 

"  Disgrace .'"  repeated  Frank.  "  Papa,  I  remember 
the  first  terrible  idea  I  ever  had  of  disgrace  was  from 
hearing  you  say  of  some  general,  who  had  run  away 
and  behaved  like  a  coward — What  a  disgrace !  I  hope," 
continued  Frank,  "  1  shall  be  a  very  brave  man^when  I 
grow  up ;  at  any  rate,  papa,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be 
cowardly  on  horseback:  because,  before  that  time,  I 
shall  be  well  used  to  riding.  But,  papa,  by-the-by,  one 
day  last  summer,  when  we  were  out  in  the  boat,  1  was 

surprised  to  see  that  Mr. ,  you  know  who,  was 

frightened  when  he  was  in  the  boat,  and  yet  he  is  never 
frightened  on  horseback.  And  when  we  came  to  land, 
that  captain  of  the  ship  who  had  been  with  us,  and  who 
had  laughed  at  the  poor  man  for  looking  alarmed  when- 
ever the  boat  moved,  was  himself  frightened  when  he 
was  on  horseback." 

"  Very  true,  Frank,"  said  his  father.  "  It  seems  that 
being  accustomed  to  one  kind  of  danger  does  not  pre- 
vent a  person  from  being  afraid  in  any  danger  that  is 
new,  and  does  not  always  even  prevent  him  from  fan- 
eying  that  there  is  danger  where  there  is  none." 
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**  That  is  what  I  observed  when  I  was  a  very  little 
tx>y,  papa,  though  I  could  not  then  express  it  rightly  in 
words.  It  was  the  same  thing  that  I  observed  the  even- 
ing when  I  was  afraid  of  going  orer  the  narrow  bridge, 
b^ause  1  had  never  done  it  before,  Ibough  not  afraid 
of  going  up  the  ladder ;  and  when  I  was  surprised  to 
see  the  poor  woman,  who  had  been  frightened  about  the 
ladder,  go  bravely  over  the  bridge.  Father,  1  think  I 
^  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  dangers  before  I 
l^w  up  to  be  a  man." 

'*  All  sorts !  That  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, Frank.  Consider  all  the  varieties  of  dangers  there 
are  in  this  world,  by  sea  and  by  land.  Would  you  have 
me  ride,  run,  and  sail  about  with^you — ^be  shipwrecked, 
and  go  into  battle,  &c.,  to^ceustom  you  to  aill  sorts  of 
dangers  1" 

"  No,"  said  Frank,  laughing,  "  that  would  be  impos- 
sible; and  foolish,  if  it  were  possible.  But,  papa,  I 
ought  to  be  accustomed  to  all  the  common  dangers  that 
boys  or  men  are  Ukely  to  meet  with." 

"  There  is  some  sense  in  that,  Frank." 

'*  But,  after  all,  I  should  never  even  then  be  sectM 
of  not  being  afraid  in  any  uncommon  danger,  or  in  any 
that  was  new  to  me." 

*'  Being  accustomed  to  danger  of  different  kinds, 
though  a  great  advantage,  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  human  creatures  brave.  Fear  may  be  con- 
quered, not  only  by  being  accustomed  to  danger,  but  by 
any  affection  or  motive  which  is  stronger  than  the  fear. 
On  some  occasions  the  most  timid  women  become 
brave ;  for  instance,  mothers,  when  their  children  are 
in  danger." 

"  And,  papa — I  think,  papa — I  hope,  papa,  that  though 
I  am  but  a  little  boy,  if  1  saw  my  mother  in  any  danger, 
I  should  quite  forget  myself." 

**  1  think  you  would,  Frank.  Then  you  feel  already 
that  strong  aifection  can  conquer  fear,  even  in  a  boy  as 
young  as  you  are." 


While  Frank's  mind  wa^still  intent  upon  the  conver- 
sation he  had  had  with  his  father  about  courage,  he 
listened  to  every  anecdote  upon  this  subject  which  he 
heard  related  in  conversation  or  read  from  books. 
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One  erenioff ,  when  his  father  was  treading  fb  hn  moth- 
er some  new  Dook  of  travels  in  Italy,  his  attention  was 
caught,  in  a  description  of  6t.  Peters  Church  in  Rome, 
by  an  account  of  som#  young' SMglishmen  of  the  party 
who  went  to  scie^  who  determined  tft  see  more  of  it 
than  any  one  had  seen  before;  and  who,  when  their 
female  companion?  stopped,  after  having  reached  the 
top  of  the  cupola,  determmed  to  scramble  up  the  outside 
of  the  gilt  ball,  and  to  stand  on  its  summit.  This,  with 
much  difficulty  and  danger,  they  accomplished.  Their 
return  and  descent  were  still  more  hazardous ;  for,  at  the 
under  parts  of  the  ball,  they  were  obliged  to  crawl  on 
their  hands  and  feet,  with  their  faces  upwud,  much  in 
the  manner  that  a  fly  crawls  upon  the  ceiling.  Frank 
and  Mary  listened  to  this  4^nption  with  breathless 
anxiety. 

*'  They  are  down  and  safe,*^  said  F^rank ;  ^  I  am  glad 
of  it ;  how  very  brave  they  were." 

**  1  am  very  glad  they  are  safe  down,''  said  Mary; 
**  but  I  think  they  were  very  foolish  to  ffo  up." 

^  Not  at  all  K)oli8h,  my  dear ;  consider  they  were 
iA(Ui«"  said  Frank ;  '^  it  is  th6  business  of  men  to  be 
courageous— is  aot  it,  papa  V 

"  Yes,  to  be  courageous,  but  not  to  be  rash,"  said  his 
father;  ''or  to  hazard  their  lives  without  any  sufficient 
or  useful  object." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  think,  papa,"  said  Mary'; 
**  and  if  I  had  been  there  I  should  have  been  so  afraid 
that  Frank  would  have  gone  up !" 

Frank  said  he  should  certainly  have  liked  to'  go  up ; 
that  he  should  not  have  liked  to  have  been  left  behind, 
even  if  there  had  been  nothing  much  worth  seeing ;  he 
should  have  been  afraid  that  the  other  people  would 
have  thought  him  cowardly  if  he  had  refused  to  go. 
Besides,  he  should  like  to  have  it  to  say  tiiat  he  had 
been  as  high  as  they  had  been,  and  higher  than  anybody 
else  had  been  before.  And  that,  after  all,  whether  the 
thing  was  foolish  or  not,  it  was  certainly  a  proof  of 
courage. 

This  his  father  allowed,  and  said  that  all  Frank's 
feelings  were  very  natural;  but  that  he  admired  courage 
more  when  it  was  shown  fdl^'some  useful  purpose. 

"  For  instance,"  said  he,  la3ang  aside  the  book  he  was 
reading,  and  taking  up  the  newspaper,  "  in  this  day's 
paper  here  is  an  account  of  a  fire,  and  of  a  man  who 
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saved  the  life  of  two  children  by^  putting  himself  in  a 
most  perilous  situation.  The  chil(uren  had  been  left  in 
an  upper  room,  the  sti^ase'had  been  bnriitdown,  and 
there  was  no  passage  U>  the  roomteC  by%  single  rafter ; 
across  which,  through  flames  ana  Jme,  this  brave 
man  ventured^snatched  up  the  screaming  children, 
and  carrying  one  under  each  arm,  efossed  again  ibe 
narrow  path,  and  brought  them  down  in  safety  to  their 
mother/' 

Frank  exclaimed  that  he  would  much  rather  have 
been  this  man  than  he  that  went  to  the  top  of  the  gilt 
ball. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mary,  "  and  though  it  was  so  very 
dangerous,  1  should  be  glad  you  had  done  this,  Frank. 
I  hope  yon  will  do  some  sueh  thinff  when.you  grow  up, 
if  ever  you  are  at  a  fire.  I  shoidd  not  like  to  be  by  to 
see ;  but  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  of  it." 

The  next  day  Frank  amused  himself  by  practising 
walking  on  the  narrowest  planks  he  could  find,  which 
he  supj^orted  by  a  stool  at  each  end ;  and  when  he  could 
walk  steadily  on  this  narrow  path,  he  exchanged  thft 
stools  for  high  trestles,  which  had  been  used  by  a  nuA 
who  had  been  papering  one  of  the  rooms ;  and,  after 
fastening  the  ends  of  his  plank  down  firm  to  the  tiestles, 
Mary  spread  cloaks  and  sofa-cushions  underneath,  to 
represent  the  feather-beds  and  blankets  the  people 
dragged  un(}er  the  passage^  to  save  the  man,  if  possible, 
if  he  should  fall.  And  fVank  then  acted  the  man  saving 
the  life  of  the  two  children,  which  he  peiformed  with 
two  of  Mary's  dolls,  with  great  applause. 

Some  dsnrs  afterward,  Frank  heard  a  new  and  true 
anecdote  of  the  courage  of  a  boy.  It  was  told  to  him 
by  the  mother  of  the  boy,  and  it  had  lately  hai^ned,  so 
that  every  particular  was  fresh  in  her  recollection.  His 
father  was  one  day  walking  in  a  field  where  a  bull  was 
grazing ;  ttie  bull,  he  thought,  was  quite  tame,  and  he 
had  often  been  accustomed  to  caress  him.  This  day, 
the  gentleman  saw  the  bull  following  him,  as  he  thought, 
in  play ;  but,  as  he  was  in  haste  home,  he  took  up  a  clod 
of  grass,  and  threw  it  at  the  bull,  to  drive  him  away ; 
stiU  the  bull  followed:  the  gentleman  threw  another 
and  a  larger  sod,  but  still  the  bull  followed,  and  came 
quite  close  behind  him.  The  gentleman  took  hold  of 
his  horn  to  turn  him  aside ;  but  the  bull,  instead  of  giv- 
K  19 
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ing  way,  tried  to  toss  him  up  in  the  air.  The  gentle- 
man, however,  who  was  a  very  strong,  large  man;  kej^ 
firm  hold  of  the  horn,  and  walied  on  some  yards  in  this 
manner,  the  bull  every  now  and  then  trymg  to  throw 
him  up;  and  he  keeping  down  the  horn,  and  calling  his 
men  to  his  assistance,  and  whistling  for  the  dogs  who 

Siarded  the  cattle ;  but  neither  dogs  nor  men  heard  him. 
e  was  seen  only  by  a  maidservant,  who  was  standing 
on  the  steps  of  the  house,  with  an  hifant  in  her  arms, 
and  who  was  so  terrified  that  she  could  neither  stir 
nor  spea^ ;  at  this  instant  his  son,  who  was  about  nine 
years  old,  playing  before  the  door,  looked  up  and  saw 
nis  father-  strugghng  with  the  bnll.^  Never  thinking  of 
the  danger  fior  himself,  he  ran  to  him :  meantime,  his 
father^s  stite|[th  being  exhausted,  he  gi^ve  up  his  hold 
of  the  aninulTand  ran  towards  a  tree  to  shelter  himself 
from  him;  but,  just  as  he  reached  the  tree,  he  felL 
The  bull  made  a  thrust  at  him  with  one  horn;  it  went 
against  his  watch,  which  saved  him  for  that  time.  But 
the  bull  had  his  two  fore  feet  on  his  breast,  and  seemed 
just  meditating  another  thrust  when  his  son  came  up. 
The  boy  had  no  means  of  defence,  no  stick,  no  stone, 
nothing  to  throw  at  the  bull ;  but  he  snatched  from  his 
head  his  leather  cap,  and  threw  it  with  such  good  aim  that 
it  hit  the  bull  just  across  the  eyes  as  he  stooped  to  make 
another  thrust ;  the  animal,  frightened,  tumea  aside.  The 
dogs  came  up,  the  men  followed,  the  bull  was  driven 
away,  and  the  father's  life  was  thus  saved  by  the  cour- 
age and  presence  of  mind  of  his  little  son. 

Frank  liked  this  more  than  he  could  express;  he 
stood  quite  silent  in  admiration.  Some  one  suggested 
that  perhaps  the  boy  was  not  aware  of  the  risk  he  ran. 
The  boy's  mother,  who  told  the  story,  said  that  she  was 
sure  he  was  fully  aware,  at  the  time,  of  the  danger, 
which  she  thougnt  was  proved  by  his  emotion  after- 
ward. He  was  so  exhausted  by  tiie  exertion,  and  by 
the  terror  he  had -felt  for  his  father,  that  he  could  not 
sleep  quietly  the  whole  night  afterward ;  but  continu- 
ally wakened,  crying,  and  saying  that  he  saw  the  buU 
before  him,  going  to  toss  his  father. 

This  last  part  of  the  story  Frank  did  not  ^oite  ap- 
prove; he  looked  ashamed  of  the  boy's  crymg;  and 
said  that  he  thought  in  his  place  he  should  never  have 
cried  when  it  was  all  over;  he  should  have  rejoiced, 
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and  should  have  been  too  happy,  and  peitiaps  too  proud 
of  himself;  to  cry. 

Frank's  mother,  however,  assured  him  that  he  could 
not  tell  beforehand  what  his  own  feelings  might  be  in 
such  a  new  situation.  Frank  was  glad  to  hear  his 
motiier  say  this ;  and  he  agreed  with  her,  that  it  was 
certainly  a  proof  that  the  boy  was  not  vain  of  what  he 
had  done,  and  that  his  affection  for  his  father  must  be 
yery  great  when  it  could  conquer  so  much  fear. 

The  relation  of  this,  and  of  many  other  instances  of 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  in  young  people,  assisted 
Frank  in  forming  his  judgment  on  the  subject. 

Among  the  various  instances  which,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  his  mother  found  for  him,  none  struck  him 
so  much  as  the  account  of  the  behaviour  <x«  father  and 
son,  who  were  both  dangerously  wounded' at  the  same 
time,  OM  fodard  the  same  ship,  in  an  engagement  at  sea. 
The  son  was  a  very  young  man,  not  above  sixteen  years 
old;  beloved  by  .everybody  who  knew  him,  especially 
by  the  admiral,  on  board  whose  ship  he  was.    The  sur- 

feop,  who  attended  both  father  and  son,  gave  the  fol- 
>wing  account  of  the  circumstances,  which  Frank's 
mother  began  to  read  to  him ;  .but  which,  he  said,  if  she 
pleased,  he  would  rather  finish  to  himself. 

**  When  Admiral  Watson  had  the  unhappiness  to  see 
both  father  and  son  fall  in  the  same  instant,  he  imme- 
diate!;^ went  up  to  them,  and,  by  the  most  tender  and 
pathetic  expressions,  tried  to  alleviate  their  distress. 
The  captain,  who  had  observed  his  son's  leg  to  be  hang- 
ing only  by  the  skin,  said  to  the  admiral,  '  Indeed,  sir, 
tiiis  was  a  cruel  shot,  to  knock  down  both  the  father 
and  the  son  f 

***  Mr.  Watson's  heart  was  too  full  to  make  the  least 
rei^y;  he  only  ordered  them  both  to  be  immediately 
carried  to  the  surgeon.  The  captain  was  first  brought 
down  to  ifte;  he  told  me  ho w^ dangerously  his  poor 
Willy  had  been  wounded.  Presently  after,  the  brave 
youth  himself  appeared;  his  eyes  overflowing  with 
tears,  not  for  his  own,  but  for  his  father's  fate.  I  la- 
boured to  assure  him  that  his  father's  wound  was  not 
dangerous,  and  this  assertion  was  confirmed  by  the  cap- 
taip  himself.  He  seemed  not  to  believe  either  of  us, 
until  he  asked  me,  upon  my  honour,  and  I  had  repeated  to 
him  my  first  assurance,  in  the  most  positive  manner. 
He  then  immediately  became  calm  ;  but  on  my  attempt- 
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in^  to  inquire  foto  the  condition  of  his  wound,  lie  bo^ 
licitously  asked  me  if  I  had  dressed  his  father,  for  he 
could  not  think  of  my  touching  him  before  his  f^her^s 
wound  had  been  taken  care  of.  I  assured  him  that  the 
captain  had  been  already  properly  attended  to :  '  Then,' 
replied  the  generous  youth,  pointing  to  a  fellow-sufferer, 
'  pray,  sir,  look  to  and  dress  this  poor  man,  who  is 
groaning  so  sadly  beside  me!'  I  told  him  that  he 
already  had  been  taken  care  of,  and  begged  of  him,  with 
some  importunity,  that  I  mi|fht  now  have  liberty  to  ex- 
amine his  wound :  he  submitted  to  it,  and  calmly  ob- 
served, '  Sir,  I  fear  you  must  amputate  above  the  Joint  f 
I  replied, '  My  dear,  I  must !'  Upon  which  he  clasped 
both  his  hands  together,  and  lifting  his  eyes  in  the  most 
devout  and  fervent  manner  towaids  heaven,  he  offered 
the  following  short  but  earnest  petition :  '  Good  God  I 
do  thou  enable  me  to  behave  in  my  present  circumstan- 
ces worthy  my  father's  son.' 

'*  When  he  had  ended  this  ejaculatory  prayer,  he  told 
me  that  he  was  all  submission ;  I  then  performed  the 
operation  above  the  joint  of  the  knee ;  but,  during  the 
whole  time,  the  intrepid  youth  never  spc^e  a  word  or 
uttered  a  groan  that  coulcbe  heard  at  a  ysurd  distance. 

'^  You  may  imagine  what,  in  this  interval,  the  ci^tain 
felt,  who  lay  just  by  his  darling  son ;  but  whatever  were 
his  feelings,  there  was  no  expression  of  them  but  silent 
trickling  tears.  The  bare  recollection  of  this  scene, 
even  at  this  distant  time,  is  too  painful  for  me. 

"The  son  remained  with  me  at  the  hospital:  the 
father  was  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  friend.  For  the 
first  eight  or  nine  days  I  ^ave  the  father  great  comfort 
by  carrying  him  joyful  tidings  of  his  boy ;  and  in  the 
same  manner  I  gratified  the  son  with  regard  to  the  fa- 
ther. But,  alas !  from  that  time  all  the  good  symptoms 
which  had  hitherto  attended  this  unparalleled  youth, 
l)egan  to  disappear !  The  captain  easily  guessed  by  my 
silence  and  countenance  the  true  state  Ms  boy  was  in, 
nor  did  he  ever  ask  me  more  than  two  questions  con- 
cerning him  ;  so  tender  was  the  subject  to  us  both,  snd 
so  unwilling  was  his  generous  mind  to  add  to  my  dis- 
tress. The  first  was  on  the  tenth  day,  in  these  words : 
*  How  long,  my  friend,  do  you  think  my  BiUy  may  re- 
main in  a  state  of  uncertamty  V  I  replied,  that  if  he 
lived  to  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  operation,  there  would 
be  the  strongest  hopes  of  his  recovery.    On  the  thir* 
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teenth,  liowever,  he  died;  and  on  the  sixteenth  the 
brave  man,  looking  me  steadfastly  in  the  face,  said, 
'Well,  sir,  how  fares  it  with  my  boy V  I  could  make 
him  no  reply ;  and  he  immediately  attributed  my  silence 
to  tl^  real  cause.  He  cried  bitterly,  squeezea  me  by 
the  hand,  and  begged  me  to  leave  him  for  one  half  hour, 
when  he  wished  to  see  me  again ;  and  assured  n\e  that 
I  should  find  him  with  a  different  countenance.  I  punc- 
twsdly  comptied  with  his  desire ;  and  when  I  rettgoied  to 
him  he  appeared  perfectly  calm  and  resigned.*' 


AiTER  Frank's  "day  of  dangers,"  as  Mary  called  it, 
he  had  many  rides  with  his  father  without  any  dangers 
or  difficulties ;  but  though  he  had  no  adventures,  he 
generally  saw  or  heard  something,  with  which  he  en- 
tertained Mary  at  his  return. 

One  day  in  autumn,  as  he  was  riding  with  his  father 
near  the  banks  of  a  river,  he  saw,  in  some  low  marshy 
ffround,^  large  plantation  of  ti^  thin  trees :  Frank  asked 
his  farther  why  people  plantid  such  ugly  thin  trees,  or 
rather  switches. 

"  Because,"  answered  his  father,  "  ugly  as  they  are, 
tiiey  are  very  useful ;  those  switches,  as  you  call  them, 
are  sallows,  or  osiers,  and  a  plantation  of  them  is  called 
an  osiery." 

While  they  stopped  to  look  at  it,  a  man  came  from 
the  osiery  with  a  bill-hook  and  a  large  iron  hoop  in  his 
hand.-  Frank  saw  that  this  man  was  the  gardener,  whom 
he  used  to  call  the  gardener  of  the  green  gate.  This 
ffardener  smiled,  and  was  glad  to  see  Frank ;  his  liking 
for  him  had  not  only  lasted,  but  had  increased ;  because 
Frank  had  continued  to  take  care  not  to  be  troublesome, 
and  whenever  he  went  to  see  his  garden,  was  eager  to 
observe  and  to  learn  what  was  going  forward.  The  gar- 
dener now  had  with  him  some  boys  who  were  cutting, 
long  twigs  of  osiers,  and  laying  them  in  he^ps.  Some 
of  these  were  very  thin,  some  thicker ;  and  they*  had 
different  coloured  barks.  The  gardener  told  Frank  that 
some  were  to  be  used  for  making  large  coarse  baskets, 
others  for  smaller  and  finer  baskets,  some  for  makings, 
hurdles,  and  others,  which  were  very  slight  and  pliant, 
were  serviceable  to  him  for  tying  branches  of  fruit-trees. 
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Of  all  these  and  many  more  uses  for  willows  which  the 
gardener  mentioned,  the  making  of  baskets  most  inter- 
ested Frank ;  he  should  like  very  much,  he  said,  to  see 
how  they  were  made.  The  gardener  told  him  that  he 
had  a  son  who  was  expert  in  basket>making ;  that  the 
boy  was  now  at  work  in  a  field  near  his  house,  by  which 
they  would  pass  on  their  road  home;  and  that  if  they 
coidd  call  on  him,  the  bpy  could  easily  show  Frank  how 
to  set  «bout  the  work.  Frank  gladly  accepted  this  offer, 
and  the  :hardener,  who  was  going  home,  took  a  short  way 
across  Uie  fields,  so  that  he  arrived  before  Frank  and 
his  father. 

They  saw  the  boy  at  work  in  a  new-mown  meadow ; 
they  alighted  and  went  to  him.  He  began  a  new  bas- 
ket, to  show  them  the  work  from  the  beginning.  He 
stuck  a  number  of  sallows  in  a  circle,  at  equal  distances 
in  the  grass ;  the  circle  was  the  size  which  he  wished 
the  basket  to  be.  He  then  began  to  weave  other  sal- 
lows between  these,  in  a  manner  which  Frank  easily 
learned  to  imitate ;  and  the  boy  showed  him  how'  the 
bottom  of  the  basket  was  made  firm,  and  how  the'top 
and  the  handle  were  finished. 

While  Frank  was  at  work,  the  gardener  went  with 
his  father  to  see  his  nursery. 

"  You  see,  papa,"  said  Frank  to  his  father,  as  he  return- 
ed with  the  gardener,  and  as  he  showed  him  the  basket 
of  which  he  had  made  the  greater  part  himself;  "  you 
see  that  I  shall  not  be  the  idle  gentleman,  but  the  bas- 
ket-maker ;  and  if  ever  I  am  cast  away  upon  a  desert 
island,  I  shall  make  beautiful  crowns  for  the  king  of 
the  savages,  and  be  a  great  man  amon^  them.'* 

The  gardener  smiled,  and  so  did  his  son,  who  had 
read-  in  Sandford  and  Merton  the  ftory  of  the  basket- 
maker  to  which  Frank  alluded.  TTie  gardener,  whT> 
was  an  intelligent  Scotchman,  observed  "  that  it  would 
scarcely  be  worth  any  one's  while  to  learn  basket-ma- 
king merely  for  the  chance  of  being  called  upon  to  msdie 
crowns  for  kings  of  the  savages. 

"  But,"  continued  he,  "  it  is  no  bad  thing  for  a  young 
gentleman,  who  is  not  obliged  to  live  by  the  work  of  his 
hands,  to  learn  the  use  of  his  hands,  as  I  may  call  it. 
Even  the  knowing  such  a  simple  thing  as  how  to  make 
a  basket,  may  be  of  service  to  him  at  some  odd  time  in 
life.  In  these  days  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  the 
richest  gentleman  bom  may  be  reduced. 
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"  But  a  few  years  ago  I  remember  nmnbers  ofpoor 
French,  of  the  highest  quality,  and  who  had  had  the  finest 
foitones  in  their  own  countiy ,  when  they  were  banished 
from  France  and  their  fortunes  taken  uom  them,  were 
suj^rted  by  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  or  that  of 
their  servants.  One  old  count  and  countess,  I  recollect 
in  particular,  were  kept  from  starving  by  the  industry 
of  a  servant-boy  who  had  formerly  been  in  their  gunily, 
and  who  understood  basket-makmg,  and  wovhjt  with 
the 'basket-maker  to  whom  I  sold  my  osiers.  I  used  to 
see  him  frequently:  and  the  little  count,  a  boy  not 
above  Master  Frank's  age,  had  the  sense  to  learn  too, 
and  worked  hard  for  his  father  and  mother.'* 

**  And  this  did  really  happen,"  said  Frank ;  "  and  but 
a  few  years  ago  f  I  am  afraid  that  I  should  not  be  able 
to  do  any  thing  for  my  father  and  mother  if  they  were 
reduced  to  want." 

'*  But  it  was  not  those  who  laboured  by  their  hands 
only  that  could  do  the  most  for  themselves  or  their 
friends.  Some  of  them  could  do  what  I  call  head-work ; 
some  spoke  and  wrote  their  own  language,  and  had 
learned  their  French  grammar ;  and  they  earned  bread 
for  themselves  and  their  families  by  teaching  French 
grammatically.  Others,  who  knew  music  and  dancing, 
if  they  knew  even  those  things  well,  could  earn  their 
bread.  But  I  did  not  think  so  much  of  them,  being  not 
such  manly  trades.  But  gentletnen,  when  in  distress, 
must  make  the  most  of  the  little  they  know.  I  had 
great  respect  for  a  poor  French  nobleman's  son,  who 
turned  drawing-master,  and  was  obliged  to  work  hard, 
to  my  knowledge,  to  learn  perspective,  before  he  could 
get  himself  employed  in  a  school  in  our  neighbourhood. 
He  did  succeed  at  last,  and  right  glad  he  was,  and  so 
we  were  for  him ;  fbr  he  had  two  sisters  and  an  old 
mother  who  had  no  other  means  of  living  but  what  he 
earned.  They  had  sold  all,  and  were  come  to  the  last 
distress.  Tliey  were  lodged  in  a  garret  in  Litchfield, 
at  the  house  of  an  uncle  of  mine :  that  is  the  reason  I 
know  so  much  about  them.  I  often  caught  a  glimpse 
of  one  or  other  of  them  on  the  stairs  when  they  came 
out  to  peep  if  their  brother  was  coming  up.  And  what 
joy  Fve  seen  ki  their  faces  when  it  was  he !  And  what 
disappointment  when  it  was  only  me !  Oh,  he  was  a  " 
good  and  luird-working  young  man  and  gentleman  l" 
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^  How  happy  he  must  have  been  to  be  oble  to  do  this 
for  his  sisters  and  mother !"  repeated  Frank. 

'*  And  for  himself,  or  he  must  have  starved,^  said  the 
gardener.  '*  And  starving  is  no  joke  when  it  comes  to 
me  pinch.  However,  as  you  have  never  felt  that  pinch, 
this  notion  cannot  toucn  you  much,  Master  Frank," 
added  the  gardener,  laughing. 

'*  Do  you  know  any  more  stories  of  these  poor  French 
people t"  said  Frank;  *'  I  should  like  to  hear  more.^ 

The  gardener- said  that  he  had  heard  hundreds  of  sto- 
ries of  them ;  but  that  he  did  not  recollect  any  more 
that  he  could  say  he  knew  of  his  own  knowledge.  He 
had  seen  the  French  prisoners  at  w5rk  at  Bristol,  and 
had  seen  the  ingenious  toys  and  curious  things,  modds 
of  ships,  and  wmdmiUs,  and  cannons,  they  made*  of  old 
bones,  with  scarce  any  tools  but  their  knives ;  but  he 
believed,  he  said,  that  aU  these  knicknacks  were  sold  very 
cheap,  aikl  that  so  many  could  make  theni,  and  there 
was  such  great  competition,  **  you  know»*'  said  the  gar- 
dener, turning  to  Frank's  father,  *'  that,  :work  ever  so 
hard,  they  comd  gain  but  little,  not  more  than  what  kept 
them  in  clothes,  and  that  but  barely ;  for  people's  fancy 
changed  often,  and  the  toys  were  not  bought,"  The 
gardener  repeated,  it  was  best  to  stick  to  useful  trades, 
and  the  making  of  such  things  as  must  be  wanted  as 
long  as  the  world  stands,  by  all  people,  of  all  descrip- 
tions, said  he,  glancing  his  eye  at  the  basket  which  his 
youngest  boy  held  in  his  hand.  "  Not  but  what,"  added 
he,  looking  at  his  eldest  son,."  what  I  said  before  is  true 
too,  that  the  work  of  the  head  is  better  still  than  the 
work  of  the  hands ;  better  paid,  you  know,  sir,  and 
more  respected  and  more  respectable.  My  eldest  boy 
is  breeding  up  to  be  a  surveyor,  and  Js  beginning  to  learn 
the  mathematics.  Fetch  your  book,  Andrew,  and  show 
the  gentleman." 

Frank's  father  looked  at  Andrew's  book,  and  was 
pleased ;  and,  to  confirm  what  the  gardener  had  been 
saying,  he  told  another  anecdote  of  a  French  emigrant : 
no  less  a  person  than  the  present  Duke  of  Orleans. 
When  he  was  in  exile  and  in  distress,  during  the  French 
revolution,  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  mathe- 
matics, which  he  had  learned  well  when  a  boy. 

"  He  must  have  learned  well  to  be  able  to  teach  them," 
said  Andrew. 
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"Ay,  and  when  he  was  to  be  paid  for  teachmg  too*** 
said  the  gardener ;  '*  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  teach 
them  weU^  nobody  would  have  employed  him ;  for  it 
was  nothing  to  them  that  he  was  a  French  duke  then. 
I  suppose,  indeed,  nobody  knew  who  he  was  or  had 
been.^ 

**  No ;  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  his  name  and  title,^ 
said  Frank's  father. 

'*  Then,  Andrew,  he  was  no  more  than  yon  yourself, 
standing  there ;  think  of  that/* 

*'  And  the  duke  is  not  ashamed  to  own  it  now !"  said 
Aiidrew. 

"Ashamed !  no,  he  is  proud  of  it,"  answered  Frank's 
father. 

"  As  well  he  may  be,"  said  the  gardener. 

"  There  is  now  in  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
in  France,  a  picture,  in  which  he  is  represented  in  the 
midst  of  his  pupils,  in  the  school  where  he  taught. 
Frank,  you  shall  see  a  print  taken  from  this  picture, 
which  IS  now  in  the  possession  of  a  friend  of  yonr 
mother's,'  to  whom  it  was  given  by  the  duke  and  dutch- 
ess  of  Orleans." 

Frank,  Andrew,  and  the  gardener  exclaimed  at  once 
that  they  should  like  very  much  to  see  this  print, 

Frank  now  stood  with  his  basket  in  his  hand,  looking 
very  thoughtful.  The  gardener  interrupted  his  revery 
by  offering  him  a  fine  provision  of  osiers,  for  making 
baskets  and  fences  of  different  sorts.  The  bundles  of 
osiers  were  so  large  that  he  did  not  know  how  they 
could  be  carried  home ;  but  a  boy  of  nearly  his  own 
aj^e,  who  was  standing  by,  offered  to  carry  them  for 
him. 

The  boy  set  off  with  his  huge  load  of  osiers,  and  the 
gardener  took  Fraidtwith  his  father  to  see  his  hothouse 
and  greenhouse.  After  which,  they  remounted  their 
horses  and  returned  homewards. 

Frank,  as  they  were  riding  home,  observed  to  his 
father,  that  on  the  labels  of  the  shrubs  and  flowers  he 
had  just  seen,  the  names  that  were  written  were  not  in 
English,  but  in  Latin ;  and  whenever  he  asked  the  name 
of  any  flower  in  the  hothouse,  the  gardener  first  told  it 
to  him  in  Latin,  and  then  in  Snglish.  Frank  asked  the 
reason  of  this.  His  father  answered,  that  it  was  useful 
to  give  names  to  plants  in  a  language  which  could  be 
understood  in  different  countries ;  and  Latin  is  a  sort  of 
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universal  language,  which  is  understood  in  all  countries, 
by  all  people  of  a  certain  degree  of  education. 

'*  Papa,"  said  Frank,  ^  what  you  told  me  about  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  what  the  gardener  said  about  the 
poor  French  prisoners  and  emigrants,  and  about  basket- 
msJcing,  and  knicknack-making,  and  particularly  about 
the  different  value  of  hand-work  and  head-work,  makes 
me  consider  that  I  have  not  thought  enough  about  what 
things  will  or  will  not  be  really  useful  to  me  to  learn 
before  I  grow  up  to  be  a  man  and  a  gentleman ;  and  I 
am  determined  to  do  it  directly/' 

His  father  said  this  was  a  wise  resolution;  bc^he 
*  was  a  little  surprised  by  the  extraordinary  gmvitf  ^iih 
which  Frank  spoke. 

'<  The  first  thing  thati  shall  do  when  I  get  home,'' 
continued  Frank,  **  shall  be  to  ask  mamm|i  for  two  of 
tihe  lai^gest  sheets  of  paper  she  has  in  her  paper  treas- 
ury ;  and  at  the  top  of  the  one  I  will  wnte,  or  I  will 
{>nntrin  large  letters*  man,  and  on  the  other,  woman; 
and  I  will  rule  lines  very  close,  and  on.  these  two  sheets 
of  paper  1  mH  make  two  lists,  one  for  myself,  man ;  ainl 
the  other  for  Mary,  wcnnan^  and  under  these  heads  I 
will  put  every  thing  that  we  ought  to  know  or  learn 
before  we  grow  up  to  be  man  and  woman.  I  will  have 
two  columns,  papa,  and  put  those  things  that  we  can- 
not possibly  do  without  m  one  column,  and  those  that 
we  might  like  to  have,  but  that  we  can  do  without,  in 
the  other.  That  will  be  very  useful,  will  not  it,  papa  ? 
and  one  column  I  will  cdlL  must  wcmtf  and  the  otner 
mai/  want. 

'*  Some  things  will  be  the  same  for  both  of  us,  papa ; 
for  instance,  truth  goes  under  must  want  for  both  man 
and  woman ;  but  courage,  papa,  goes  Under  must  want 
in  my  list,  and  mat/  want  in  Mary's ;  or,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  left  out  entirely  in  her  list.    We  will  consiilir  of  iV* 

"  Do  so :  in  the  meantime,  Frank,  consider  a  little 
where  you  are  going.  Do  not  haul  your  horse  about  in 
that  cowpath  from  side  to  side,  or  you  will  throw  him 
down." 

*'  I  will  take  care,  papa.  Mind  where  you  are  goings 
Felix,  sir.  We  will  begin  our  lists  this  day,  and  Mary 
and  I  can  settle  them  SiL  What  do  you  think,  papa? 
You  smile :  you  look  as  if  you  thought  we  could  not  do 
this." 

*'  I  Uiink  that  perhaps  you  will  want  a  little  of  your 
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mother's  assistance  and  mine ;  for,  without  more  expe» 
rience  or  knowledge  of  the  world  than  yon  two  possess, 
it  wUl  be  impossible  that  you  should  know  all  that  is 
necessary  to  put  in  or  leave  out  of  your  lists  of  must 
loants  and  may  wants."" 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Frank ;  "  for  I  did  not  know  till 
very  lately  that  Latin  grammar  and  Latin  should  go 
tmder  must  want  for  man,  that  is  for  gentlemen.  By-the- 
by,  papa,  th&t  gardener,  who  is  not  a  gentleman,  under- 
stands Latin." 

''  Yes,  he  knows  the  Latin  names  of  trees,  plants,  and 
floiifgis." 

**pvX^^  answered  Fruik^  "  he  knows  a  great  deal 
more.  I  took  up  a  book  that  was  lying  on  a  seat  in  his 
porch,  and  what  do  you  think  it  was,  papa?  A  Latin 
book!  a  Latin  poet!" 

Virgil's  Eclogues,  I  suppose  V 

Yes ;  Virgil's  Eclogues :  how  could  you  guess  it  1" 

Without'waithig  for  an  answer,  Frank  went  on— 

'*  His  son  told  me  that  he  not  only  reads  that,  but 
other  Latin  books,  which  he  called  the  classics,  at  his 
leisure  hours,  for  his  amusement !  Think  of  that,  papa !" 

His  father  did  not  appear  much  surprised,  but  told 
Frank  that  he  hoped  ana  believed  that  he  would  some 
time  or  other  readTirgil  and  all  the  classics  for  his 
amusement.  Frank  asked  his  father  what  he  meantby 
the  classics.  His  father  began  to  name  to  him  some  of 
those  authors  who  are  called  ancient  classical  writers ; 
but  before  this  hst,  with  various  explanations,  was  fin- 
ished, they  saw  the  boy  following  them  who  was  car- 
rying the  willows  home  for  Frank.  He  had  taken  a 
short  way  across  the  fields.  He  had  such  a  load  on  his 
back  that  it  reached  abo^e  his  head  and  below  his 
knees,  and  the  trees  seemed  to  be  moving  forward  of 
themselflHs.  Frank's  mother  was  walking  down  the 
avenue,  and  said  to  his  father,  when  she  met  them, 
something  which  Frank  did  not  quite  understand :  point* 
ing  to  the  boy  and  the  willows  behind  him,  she  said, 

" '  A  moving  wood  doth  come  to  Dunsinaiie.* " 

^'  1  know  that  is  a  quotation,"  said  Frank ;  *'  but  I  do 
not  know  from  what  book,  nor  exactly  what  it  means ; 
I  wish  that  I  did.". 

^'  It  is  from  a  play  of  Shakspeare,"  said  his  father. 
*^  Shakspeare  is  one  of  the  first  English  classic  authors 
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which  you  will  read  for  your  anuKement  one  of  these 
days,  but  not  yet  Now  tell  this  momg  wood  where  it 
shoidd  go." 

The  boy  was  directed  to  Frank's  island :  there  his 
load  of  sallows  was  laid  down. 

In  the  eagerness  to  begin  his  basket-makings  Frank 
forgot,  till  late  in  the  evening,  the  two  hsts  of  the  must 
wants  and  may  wants  of  man  and  woman ;  but  the  next 
morning,  it  being  a  rainy  day,  the  work  was  begun  as 
soon  as  the  Latin  lesson  was  finished.  His  mother 
having  famished  from  her  inexhaustible  bounty  two 
sheets  of  paper,  large  as  Frank's  imagination  could  de- 
sire, he,  and  Mary  under  his  directions,.  accompUshed 
ruling  them  tolerably  straight,  dividing  each  pa^^e  into 
two  columns,  ruled,  contrary  to  good  advice,  ¥ath  red 
ink,  so  liquid,  that  it  blotted  much  of  the  space  intended 
to  contain  the  virtues  of  man.  Fatigued  with  ruling, 
for  it  is  a  ver^  tiresome  business,  as  all  who  have  tri^ 
it  will  bear  witness,  Frank  went  no  farther  in  his  great 
work,  at  this  sitting,  than  printing  bian,  in  large  letters, 
on  his  own  page,  and  woman,  in  equal  size,  on  Mary's. 
The  ensuing  day  was  fine,  but  no  riding  for  Frank ;  his 
father  could  not  take  him  out  with  him  every  day. 
Basket-making  at  their  island  was  now  a  fine  resource ; 
but,  in  their  first  attempt,  the  willows  were  not  stuck  at 
equal  distances,  or  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  circle.  The 
basket  proved  but  a  misshapen  thing,  crooked  in  every 
direction ;  it  could  not  stand,  because  the  bottom  was  db 
round ;  and  the  handle  was  so  weak  and  so  ill  fastened 
that  it  came  out  the  first  time  Mary  attempted  to  use  it. 

After  this  failure  in  basket-making  Frank  returned  to 
his  lists.  Truth,  honour,  courage,  were  fairly  written 
in  his  best  round  hand  unde;  the  iiead  man ;  and  Mary, 
for  woman,  wrote  also  truth  and  honesty ;  and,  after  con- 
sulting Frank's  mother,  added  modesty  and  good-temper* 
The  next  word  in  Frank's  list  was  written  and  scratch- 
ed out  several  times.  First  it  was  Latin  grammar; 
then  grammar  was  scratched  out,  and  Latin  left ;  then 
Latin  classics  was  put  instead  of  ^ammar ;  then  learn- 
ing was  written ;  and  at  last  learning  was  to  be  efifaced, 
^  but  the  1,  and  hterature  to  have  been  put  in  its 
stead;  but  the  paper  could  not  bear  it;  there  was  now 
a  hole,  and  Frank^s  hands  were  hot,  and  he  grew  impa^ 
tient,  and  pushed  aside  the  paper,  and  sud  that  he 
would  give  it  up  for  this  mommg. 
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Bf aiy  wrote  patiemfe  in  her  list  before  she  left  the  ta* 
ble.  Frank  urged  her  to  scratch  it  oat,  assnrinff  her 
that  it  was  included  in  good-temper,  a  point  which  she 
seemed  to  doubt;  for,  as  she  said,  Frank  was  very 
gOod-tempered,  but  she  did  not  think  that  he  was  al- 
ways patient.  Frank,,  feeling  the  justice  of  this  obser- 
vation, returned  to  his  work,  and  never  quitted  it  till  he 
had  written  the  whole  over  again.  This  time  he  put  in 
patience  and  perseverance  in  his  list  before  Latin  or 
classical  literature.  *'  Even  in  our  plays,''  as  Mary  said, 
"  and  in  all  those  things  which  we  do  merdiy  for  our 
amusement,  we  cannot  succeed  without  patience." 

"  To-morrow  we  wiU  go  to  our  basket-making  again," 
said  Frank,  "  and  we  will  not  give  it  up." 

In  this  resolution  he  and  Mary  persevered;  and  after 
the  Latin  lesson  was  finished,  on  those  days  when  his 
father  could  not  take  him  out,  or  when  he  returned 
early  in  the  day  from  his  rides,  at  every  moment's  spare 
time  he  and  Mary  were  at  work,  either  at  their  baskets 
or  at  their  lists. 

"  It  is  very  agreeable,  mamma,"  said  Frank,  "to  have 
employments  both  for  out  of  doors  and  in-doors,  to 
which  we  can  go  constantly,  without  troubling  you  or 
anybody.  And  you  see,  mamma,  we  do  not  benn  new 
things  and  grow  tired,  and  leave  them  in  a  few  days,  as 
you  say  foolish  children  are  apt  to  do.  Look,  mamma, 
at  this  basket :  compare  it  with  the  first  that  we  made, 
this  crooked,  tumble-down  thing,  with  the  round  bottom 
and  the  broken-handle.  See  how  much  we  are  impro- 
ved !" 

*'  Yes,"  his  mother  said, "  this  is  a  really  good,  strong, 
useful  basket." 

Frank  asked  his  mother  if  she  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
walk  with  them  to  his  old  friend  Mrs.  Wheeler's,  that 
he  might  carry  this  basket  to  her ;  he  wished  to  give  it 
to  her,  because  she  had  given  him  the  first  basket  he 
ever  possessed,  a  little  one  made  of  rushes,  which  had 
been  long  since  destroyed;  but  the  remembrance  of  the 
kindness  remained  in  Frank's  mind ;  and  his  mother 
willingly  walked  with  him  and  Mary  to  the  cottage. 

Mrs.  Wheeler  was  sitting  on  a  stool  before  her  dooi^ 
shelling  peas ;  and  Mary,  holding  their  basket  by  the 
handle,  offered  it  to  her. 

She  smiled  and  thanked  them,  and  seemed  to  like  the 
basket  even  before  she  knew  tlaaX  it  was  their  making; 
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and  she  was  surprised  fully  as  much  as  they  expected 
when  she  heard  that  it  was  made  by  them,  and  on  pur- 
pose for  her. 

But  when  Frank  reminded  her  of  the  little  rush  bas- 
ket which  she  had  given  him  long  since^  the  tears  came 
into  her  eyes,  and  she  said, 

"  God  bless  you !  God  bless  your  grateful  little  heart ! 
Think  of  his  remembering  that  so  long,  which  I  had 
quite  forgotten !" 

She  gathered  up  the  husks  of  the  peas  which  she  had 
been  shelling,  and  threw  them  into  the  basket^  to  show 
Frank  that  it  would  be  immediately  useful  to  her. 

'*  But  it  is  so  strong,^'  said  Mary,  ^  it  will  bear  a  much 
greater  load  than  this.*' 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Wheeler,  "  I  will  keep  my  fagots 
in  it" 
Nc  She  and  Frank  both  smiled  when  she  pronounced  the 
woid  fagots;  and  while  she  went  to  empty  the  basket 
of  peashells  and  fill  it  with  sticks,  Frank  told  Mary  the 
mistake  he  had  made  when  he  was  a  very  little  boy, 
about  fagots  and  maggots. 

*'  I  can  bear  to  be  laughed  at  now,  cannot  I,  mammal 
better,  at  least,  than  I  could  at  that  time.  Yet,"  added 
he,  "  I  recollect  that  stupid  Tom  vexed  me  a  little  the 
first  time  we  saw  him,  by  laughing  at  my  triumphal 
arch,  and  calling  my  bricks  baby  bricks." 

"  Now  1  know  the  reason,"  said  Mary,  "  that  you 
have  not  played  with  the  bricks  lately." 

"  And  a  very  foolish  reason  it  is,"  said  Frank.  "  I 
will  conquer  that  foolish  feeling." 

**  Look !"  said  Mary,  "  here  is  Mrs.  Wheeler  with  the 
basket  filled  with  sticks.  Good-natured  woman!  she 
likes  to  show  us  how  useful  it  will  be." 

She  placed  the  basket  in  her  chimney  comer ;  and 
told  Mary  and  Frank  that  she  would  never  let  anybody 
touch  it  but  herself  and  her  grandson  George. 

When  once  she  had  named  George,  she  could  not 
help  going  on  speaking  of  him ;  she  showed  the  parlour, 
which  he  had  had  newly  whitewashed  and  floored ;  and 
said  that  every  penny  he  could  earn  he  laid  out  in  some 
comfbrt  for  her. 

"  George  was  talking,"  continued  she, "  of  making  for 
me  a  little  arbour  in  the  garden ;  but  I  would  not  let 
him  do  it,  for  he  does  too  much  for  me,  and  he  can  be 
much  better  employed ;  so  I  persuaded  him  to  lay  aside 
all  thoughts  of  the  arbour." 
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When  Frank  heard  this,  a  plan  of  making  an  aiboor 
jfbr  Mrs*  Wheeler  came  into  his  mind,  which  he  com- 
municated to  Mary  as  they  were  returning  home :  and 
Mary  and  he  agreed  that  they  would  make  use  of  some 
strong  and  long  sallows,  which  the  gardener  had  sent 
them ;  and  for<this  purpose,  they  said,  they  would  give 
up  their  plan  of  making  a  new  arbour  for  themselves  in 
their  island.  This  was  an  excellent  project;  but  it 
happened  to  this,  as  to  many  other  excellent  projects, 
that  the  carrying  it  into  execution  was  from  day  to  day 
postponed:  something  was  always  to  be  done  first; 
and  delightful  rides  made  Frank  quite  forget  Mrs. 
Wheeler's  arbour. 


During  the  course;  of  this  autumn  and  winter,  when 
Frank  had  learned  to  ride  tolerably  well,  his  father 
sometimes  took  him  out  riding  when  he  went  with  his 
friends,  or  when  he  went  out  on  any  business  in  which 
a  boy  of  his  age  could  learn  any  thing  useful. 

Frank  liked  the  rides  best  which  he  had  with  his  fa- 
ther when  he  was  alone ;  because  then  he  could  ask 
him  all  the  questions  which  he  had  treasured  up  for 
those  happy  times. 

When  his  father's  friends  happened  to  ride  with  them, 
Frank  found  it  disagreeable  to  be  silent,  especially  as 
the  conversation  sometimes  turned  on  subjects  which 
did  not  interest  him,  and  which  he  fancied  that  he  could 
not  understand ;  yet  he  had  sense  enough  to  attend  to 
what  was  said,  and  he  found  that  he  often  learned  more 
than  he  could  have  done  by  talking  himscdf,  even  of 
what  he  was  most  anxious  to  say. 

It  happened,  in  one  of  these  rides,  that  his  father  was 
accompanied  by  two  gentlemen :  one  was  an  engineer, 
well  informed  in  literature  and  science ;  the  other  was  a 
country  squire,  who  had  a  large  estate,  was  good-natu- 
red, but  very  ignorant,  and  fond  of  low  company. 

The  business  of  this  ride  was  to  lay  out  a  new  road, 
which  was  to  go  through  part  of  that  gentleman's  es- 
tate.  In  this  business  Frank  was  not  interested,  and  he 
thought,  as  he  told  Mary,  that  it  would  prove  one  of  his 
stupid  rides. 

The  beginning  was  tiresome,  for  he  could  not  under- 
stand what  the  engineer  was  saying  to  his  fa^r  about  a 
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trij^nometrical  survey  of  England,  nor  of  what  the  sqnire 
said  to  him  abont  hounds.  He  trotted  on  for  miles 
without  an^  amusement,  except  talking  by  turns  to  Fe- 
lix and  to  ms  little  dog  Pompey^  whom  he  taught  to  fol- 
low him  in  his  rides. 

He  was,  however,  called  Upon  to  listen  to  a  long 
story,  which  the  squire  endeavoured  to  make  him  un- 
derstand. A  story,  such  as  people  full  of  their  own  af- 
fairs, and  unused  to  children,  address  to  them  for  their 
amusement. 

It  was  the  history  of  a  quarrel  about  a  dead  p«|rMidge, 
between  the  Squires's  and  the  Rogers^s,  whioi-  was 
made  up  by  a  marriage  between  Miss  Squires,  his 
mother,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  his  father,  "upon  condition 
that  the  eldest  son,  that  was  to  be,  should  be  christened 
Squiresy  which  was  accordingly  done  by  me,  that  is,  with 
me,"  said  the  puzzled  and  pusriinff  squire.  *'  So  I  be- 
came Squires  Rogers,  and,  in  timi^  ought  to  be  denom- 
inated Squire  Squires  Regert  f -.IffiBg  ikBl  I  am  Esquire, 
that  is,  a  Squire  by  title— and  Squvres  by  name — and,  I 
may  add,  Squire  by  nature :  but  I  hare  never  compassed 
getting  myself  called  Squire  Squires  Rogers,  on  account 
of  the  hissing  in  common  people's  mouths :  so  it  came 
down  to  Squires  Rogers,  and  then  to  plain  Squire  Ro- 
gers. But  this  defeated  the  intention  of  the  founder,'* 
continued  he,  *^  for  there  is  many  in  the  country  this 
minute  that  does  not  know  I  am  any  thing  more  than 
plain  Squire  Rogers.  I  doubt  whether  even  your  father 
does ;  but  pray  do  you  explain  it  to  him,  my  dear." 

Frank  said  that  he  would  if  he  could ;  he  thought, 
however,  that  this  would  be  above  his  capacity ;  but  he 
repeated  to  himself  several  times  Squire  Squires  Rogers, 
to  try  whether  he  could  say  it  properly,  in  spite  of  the 
hissing. 

His  attention  had  been  much  distracted  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  squire's  story,  by  some  words  that  he 
overheard  of  the  conversation  on  the  other  side  of  him, 
between  the  engineer  and  his  father,  about  stone  stairs, 
leading  to  curious  buildings  under  ground,  which  had 
lately  been  discovered  by  some  workmen  who  had  been 
sinking  a  well. 

The  conversation  changed  before  Frank's  attention 
was  released  from  the  Squires's  and  the  Rogers's,  and 
he  never  could  find  out  more. 

Presentlp^  his  father  stopped  near  some  ruins.    The 
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squire  told  Frank  not  to  mind  that  heap  of  old  stones, 
but  to  listen  to  what  he  was  going  to  tell  him  about  a 
covey  of  partridges.  Frank,  however,  escaped  this 
time  from  the  squire,  and  rode  after  his  father,  for  his 
curiosity  was  again  excited  by  hearing  the  words  Roman 
foad  and  Roman  arch ;  the  recollection  of  his  own  tri- 
umphal arch  gave  him  an  interest  in  this  subject.  He 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  an  arch  and  a  road,  which 
he  now  saw  had  been  made  when  the  Romans  were  in 
England.  .  • 

— Frcjijm  the  little  books  of  history  which  he  had  read, 
he  knew  that  "  the  Romans  in  England  once  did  sway;" 
but  he  had  thought  of  this  only  as  a  circumstance  men- 
tioned in  books,  and  had  never  so  much  the  feeUng  of  its 
being  real  as  now,  when  he  saw  a  road  and  a  part  of  a 
building  which  had  lasted  from  their  time. 

The  conversation  next  turned  upon  one  of  those  old 
towers  which  are  called  C«esar*s  t6wers,  and  various 
facts  of  history  were  mentioiied,  with  some  of  which 
Frank  was  acquainted ;  but  what  interested  him  most 
was  observing  the  respect  that  was  paid  to  his  father 
as  a  man  of  literature.  He  remarked,  also,  that  the 
squire  looked  sulky  and  ashamed  while  they  were  talk- 
ing of  Tacitus  and  Agricola,  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augus- 
tus ;  and  when  lie  was  asked  some  question  about  a 
tower  on  his  own  estate,  which  was  said  to  have  beea 
built  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar,  he  said,  he  thank- 
ed his  stars  he  knew  nothing  at  all  of  any  of  the  Csesars 
since  he  had  left  school,  except  his  dog  Caesar,  who  was 
worth  them  all  put  together.  The  aquire  was  at  last 
obhged  to  whistle,  and  to  whip  hiff.  boot,  a«d  talk  to 
little  Pompey.  Frank  hoped  that  When  hejp*w  up  to 
be  a  man  he  should  never  be  in  such  a  conditfini.  They 
rode  on,  and  as  they  went  through  the  county  town, 
the  engineer  stopped  to  look  at  the  cathedral,  the  roof 
of  which  wanted  some  repair. 

When  observations  i^ere  made  upon  the  different 
parts  of  the  building,  the  columns  and  Gothic  arches, , 
Frank  found  that  his  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds 
of  arches,  and  of  the  orders  of  architecture,  enabled 
him  to  understand  part  of  what  was  said,  ahd  madQ  him 
eager  to  attend,  in  hopes  of  learning  more.  When 
they  were  lool^ng  at  some  headless  statues  in  the 
niches  of  one  of  the  shrines  in  the  cathedral,  and  when 
he  heard  his  father  regret  the  iigury  which  had  been 
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done  to  this  Faihndral,  and  to  many  others  in  Eng^land, 
by  Cromwell's  ooldiers  at  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  in 
England,  at  least  he  knew  who  Cromwell  was ;  and 
whea  be  felE  his  own  ignorance  of  many  other  facte  in 
Gngliab  bistory,  which  were  alluded  10  ill  looking  at  tbe 
tombs  and  monumonts,  he  inquired  and  obtained  some 
mformatjon.  But  ail  thia  lime  the  squire,  as  ignorant 
of  the  history  of  liis  own-«ouniry  as  of  that  of  Rome, 
stood  yawning  at  intervals  before  an  old  gravestone,  on 
which  was  tbe  name  of  either  Roberta  or  Rogers ; 
whose  only  history  seemed  to  be  that  he  had  been  bom 
and  had  died. 

Frank  and  hia  father  felt  sorry  for  the  squire,  and 
tbi^  quitted  the  cathedral  soon,  lest  they  should  weary 
himbydetaimnghim  longer.  They  all  remounted  their 
horses,  and  iwoceeded  to  Ihe  place  where  the  new  road 
was  to  be  laid  out.  Here  they  found  the  engineei's 
men  waiting  for  them ;  they  had  brought  with  them  a 
telescope,  and  two  boxes  which  contained  his  instru- 
ments,  and  some  wooden  rods  or  staves.  Frank  bad 
seen  and  had  oftaa  looked  through  a  telescope,  and 
knew  its  use,  aud  remembered  all  he  had  read  at>oi]t  it 
in  Sandford  and  Merlon.  The  engineer,  who  had  ob- 
served that  Frank  was  intelligent,  gave  him  leave  to 
look  through  his  glass  at  the  distant  eoimtrv,  and  as  he 
saw  Ihe  manner  in  which  Frank  held  it,  and  applied  his 
eye  to  it,  at  the  same  time  directing  it  to  the  objects 
wMch  he  wished  to  see,  he  said, 

"  I  perceive  this  is  not  the  first  lime  yon  hwe  looked 
through  a  telescope," 

"  No,"  «uid  Fraftk ;  "  the  first  lime  I  could  not  shut 
one  eye  and  look  with  the  other;  and  1  remember  I 
pointed  tHfe"telesaope  sonietimes  a  great  way  higher  and 
sometimes  a  threat  way  lovrer  thtm  the  tiling  1  wanted 
to  see.  But  my  father  taught  me  how  to  hold,  and'* 
direct,  aud  steady  it ;  and  he  let  me  try  till  I  coidS  do  it 
all  for  myaelt" 

"  You  an  very  much  obliged  to  your  father,  then," 
Mid  the  engineer,  "  for  teaoliing  you  ;  for,  in  general, 
fiiildren,  and  indeed  grown-up  poople,  are  terribly  awk- 
ward the  first  time  they  want  to  look  through  a  glass." 

As  Frank  looked  through  it,  he  said, 

"  I  see  a  high  hill  over  which  a  road  goes." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  engineer,  "  we  txe  going  to  change 
that  road,  to  save  people  the  trouble  oif  going  up  that 
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hill ;  and  I  am  going  to  measure  the  different  heights  of 
the  gromid." 

He  then  called  to  one  of  his  men,  and  desired  him  to 
bring  his  theodolite. 

Frank,  who  had  never  before  seen  such  an  instrument, 
went  eagerly  to  look  at  it.  But  he  could  not  under- 
stand its  different  parts ;  he  saw  telescopes  and  brass 
circles,  with  many  divisions  of  which  he  could  not 
gu^ss  the  use.  He  saw  a  compass :  with  this  he  was 
acquainted,  for  his  father  had  shown  him  a  compass : 
he  watched  the  needle  as  it  trembled ;  and  when  it  stood 
still,  he  knew  it  pointed  to  the  north :  his  curiosity  was 
next  excited  b>[  a  small  glass  tube,  in  which  he  saw  a 
bubble  that  continually  moved  backwards  and  forwards 
whenever  the  instrument  was  stirred. 

He  saw  the  engineer  look  at  this  bubble  frequently, 
and,  as  it  were,  consult  it.  Frank  observed  that  the 
bubble  always  went  to  that  end  of  the  tulje  which  was 
highest. 

At  last,  when  the  instrument  was  settled  to  the  en- 
gineer's satisfaction,  1^'ank  saw  that  this  bubble  stood 
quite  still,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  glass  tube  ;  he 
perceived,  therefore,  that  its  use  was  to  show  when  the 
mstrument  was  level.  He  asked  what  this  was.  The 
engineer  said  it  was  a  spirit  levftl.  He  asked  what  the 
bubble  was,  and  why  it  always  ran  upwards.  The  en^ 
gineer  said  that  it  was  a  bubble  of  air;  but  he  told 
Frank  that  he  could  not  explain  more,  to  him,  that  he 
must  go  on  with  his  work. . 

The  engineer  ordered  one  of  his  assistants  to  stand 
on  the  Towl  at  a  certain  distance  from  him,  with  one  of 
the  staves,  which  the  man  held  on  the  road.  On  this 
staff  there  was  a  sliding  part,  which  the  man  pushed 
higher  or  lower  when  the  engineer,  who  looked  at  it 
through  the  telescope,  made  signs  to  him  to  raise'  or 
lower  it.  When  this  wa^.  done  the  enflina€fr  called  the 
man  to  him,  and  noted  down  the  heignt  to  which  the 
slide  had  been  placed  on  the  staff,  and  this  operation  v 
was  repeated  St  several  jdaces. 

As  Frank  had  been  quite  silent,  and  had  takMi  care 
not  to  be  in  the  way,  tne  engineer  gave  him  leave  to 
look  throujgfi  th^  telescope  at  the  staff;  and  told  him 
that  he  might  call'to  the  man  to  raise  (u:  lower  it  till  it 
should  be  at  its  proper  height.  Frank  looked  through 
the  telescope ;  but,  tahis  astonishment,  he 
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Gtauiling  on  hts  bead,  ajid  the  road  seeming  to  stand  oa 
the  man's  feel ;  and  when  he  called  to  the  man  to  raiae 
the  slide,  he  lowered  it,  or  when  he  called  to  him  to 
lower  it,  he  raised  it,  doing  exactly  the  contrary  to 
what  he  desired;  at  which  the  squire  grew  angry,  and 
began  to  call  the  man  a  blockhead,  a  dunce,  and  an  ob- 
Btinate  fool.  But  as  the  man  had  always  done  rightly 
Trheu  the  engineer  had  spolien  to  htiq,  Frai^  guessed 
tiai  the  fault  must  be  his  own ;  and  aa  all  the  objects 
were  reversed,  that  is,  turned  a  different  way  from  what 
they  usually  are,  ha  perceived  that  he  ought  to  reverse 
his  orders,  and  to  say  tiigher  when  it  seemed  to  require 
to  be  lower,  and  lower  when  it  seemed  to  require  to  be 
higher. 

■'  1  see,"  said  the  engineer,  stroking  Frank's  head, 
"  that  yoitr  Wnd  fatliej  has  taught  yon  better  things 
than  how  to  hold  a  telescope ;  that  he  has  taught  you 
to  be  patient,  and  lo  belieVe  that  you  may  be  in  the' 
wrong,  and  ought  not  to  eiipeiit  to  be  in  the  right  in  a 
new  thing,  which  you  have  never  learned." 

Encour^ed  by  these  kind  words,  Frank  said  he 
wished  very  nin^h  to  know  the  teuson  of  what  he  had 
seen,  and  particularly  why  the  man  appeared  to  stand 
onfcis  head!  But  his  father  told  him  that  thi  """" 
fiat  be  explained  till  he  knew  a  great  deal  moTe. 

**  What  is  tke  engineer  going  to  do  now  V 
Frank. 

"  He  is  going  to  measure  the  height  and  dtUanOB'j 
those  two  mountains  which  you  see  lo  life  east  and 
the  west,  lo  jour  right  hand  and  to  your  left." 

Pranit  observed  that  ihe  engineer,  alter  looking 
through  the  telescope,  examined  the  cKvi^oaa  on  Ihe 
brass  circles ;  then  changed  the  position  of  the  tele- 
scope, and  again  examined  the  divisions;  after  wiiich 
he  looked  satisfied,  and  wrote  something- in  a  little  book. 
And  Frank  heard  him  say  several  things  to  his  father 
whioll  he  could  not  understand,  dx)ut  taking  angles,  a 
base,  and  a  meridian  line. 

Whes  the  engineer  seemed  to  have  done  with  the 
instmntent,  Frank  asked  if  he  might  again  look  through 
the  telescope.  The  engineer  nodded,  and  went  on  with 
his  former  converaation.  Frank  looked,  but  saw  only 
a  mountain  upside  down;  and  Frank  said  to  the  man 
next  to  him, "  What  has  your  master  been  doing  ?"  The 
man  answered. 
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"  He  was  taking  the  angles." 

And  Frank  understood  no  more  than  he  had  done  be- 
fore. The  engineer  turning  round  at  this  itiBtant,  saw 
Frank's  curious  and  distressed  look,  smtled,  and  said,     .' 

"  My  dear,  you  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  before  you 
can  imderatand  the  meaning  of  aU  this." 

The  squire  aeked  if  he  had  now  finished  his  business. 

The  engineer  answered  that  he  had. 

"Heaven  be  praised!"  exclaimed  the  squire,  "we 
shall  have  our  road— the  rest  ia  all  Hebrew  to  me.  It 
is  amazingly  cold  standing  here :  and  I  am  heartily  glad 
to  see  that  wooden  HarTy-long-Ugs  go  back  again  into 
its  bos.'' 

Frank  amiled. 

"  I  never  want  to  know  how  to  do  these  trouble- 
some things — these  sorts  of  scientific  puzales,  which 
a  man  can  get  done  for  hira  by  paying  for,"  added  the 
squire. 

Frank  looked  at  him  with  surprise  i  hut  Uiere  was 
somethii^  droll  and  good-humoured  in  the  squire's 
maimer  which  diverted  him,  and  he  was  glad  ihat  they 
were  to  go  on  with  him  to  Rogers'- court,  where  he 
cordially  mvited  them  lo  rest  and  refresh  themselves  ; 
.  being  certain,  he  said,  that  they  must  be  more  than 
half  tired  to  death,  as  he  was-  tiimself,  of  this  tedious 


Rogera'-court  was  a  handsome  old  house,  of  which 
th«  squire  was  proud,  as  he  was  of  all  that  belonged  to 

I   him. 

I  In  showing  this  house,  his  ignorance  was  stiU  IttorB 
Btriking  than  it  had  before  appeared.  Ho  had  a  fine* 
library  which  had  been  left  to  him  lately,  as  head  of  the 
fwnilyihesaid.by  some  great  bookish  man  of  his  na 
blrt  lo  hira  the  books  were  of  neither  use  or  pleasure ;  , 
he  had  several  fine  historical  pictures  in  his  dinmg-robm 

'   and  drawing-room.     Frank  began  to  ask  some  question^ 

,  about  them,  but  he  perceived  that  the  squire  did  pot  ' 

even  know  Darius  and  Alexander ;  he  called  AlexaMer 

a  great  Roman  general.  .  .   '    ■ 

While  they  were  looking  at  the  pictures,  two'oi)^, 

I  older  than  he  was,  nephews  of  Squire  Rogers,  came 

'  Into  the  room'with  their  tutor,  and  joined  the  circle  who    . 

'  were  examining  the.|dcturf<s.     Frank  saw  that  the  boys  \ 
an* the  tutor  wertf  iBudiing  behind  the  squire's  back,  at 
his  mistakes.    Fnuik  thoiighl  that  this  was  ? ery  itlna-  ' 
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tared  and  wrong.  He  was  shocked  at  it,  and  he  would 
not  ffo  near  them. 

When  he  gave  an  account  of  this  visit  to  Mary,  he 
said  that  he  took  care  not  to  ask  any  more  questions, 
lest  he  should  expose  "  the  poor  squired 

This  poor^  or  rather  this  nch  squire^s  ignorance,  nrade 
such  an  impression  upon  Frank,  that  for  a  time  he  talked 
of  it  more  than,  of  the  engineer's  knowledge ;  thinking 
it,  periiaps,  rather  more  easy  to  avoid  the  one  than  to 
ohtain  the  other. 

**  My  dear  Mary,''  said  he,  '*  I  must  take  care  not  to 
be  an  ignorant  man.  We  will  look  over  ouj  histories 
of  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  England,  to-morrow,  and  see 
what  we  know." 

''Yes,"  said  Mary,  "and  find  out  what  we  do  hot 
know." 


Thc  next  morning,  as  soon  as  Frank's  Latin  lenon 
was  finished,  the  floor  of  his  mother's  dressing-room 
was  strewed  with  the  heads  of  Roman  and  of  English 
kings,  queens,  emperors,  and  consnte.  Mary  put  to- 
gether the  joining  map  of  the  English  Kings  and  queens; 
Frank  holding  the  box,  and  giving  eadi  head  as  she 
called  for  it  in  right  succession.  Not  a  singie  mistake 
was  made  in  her  calling,  Frank  then  tried  whether  he 
could  do  as  well  with  the  Romans ;  but  he  made  one 
error.  He  called  for  Tarqninius  Superbus  (Tarquin  the 
Proud),  before  Tarquinius  Priscus. 

'*  I  always  have  made  that  mistake,"  said  Frank. 

^  But  you  will  not  make  it  again,"  said  his  mother, 
'*  if  you  consider  that  Tarquin  the  Proud  was,  on  ac- 
count of  his  pride  and  wickedness,  driven  frona  the 
throne  and  from  the  countiy,  and  was  the  last  of  the 
kings  of  Rome." 

This  reason,  as  Frank  found,  fixed  the  fact  in  his 
memory ;  and  he  observed  that  it  was  much  easier  and 
better  to  remember  bv  reason  than  merely  by  rote. 
While  Frank  had  his  Roman  kings,  consuls,  and  empe- 
rors, on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  Mary  her  English 
kings  and  queens  on  the  floor  at  the  other,  Mary  began 
to  amuse  herself  with  proposing  visits  from  one  set  of 
crowned  heads  to  the  other ;  but  Frank  observed  that 
those  should  not  visit  who  did  not  live  at  the  same  time, 
for  that  they  would  not  know  each  other's  customs. 
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Tins  led  to  an  inqniry,  which  ended  in  putting  a  stop 
to  all  visiting  between  the  kings  and  queens  of  England 
and  the  kings  and  consuls  of  Rome.  The  time  of  Julius 
Caesar's  landing  at  Deal  was  inquired  into,  and,  to  please 
Mary,  he  and  the  Emperor  Augustus  Caesar  were  per- 
mitted to  see  Queen  Boadicea,  though,  as  Frank  observ- 
ed, this  was  absolutely  impossible  in  reality,  because 
Queen  Boadicea  did  not  live  till  eighteen  years  after- 
ward. V 

They  went  to  their  little  histories  of  England,  France, 
and  Scotland,  and  found  all  the  kings  and  queens,  and 
remarkable  people,  who  hved  at  the  same  time;  iKbd 
they  amused  themselves  with  maknog  out  ptfties  for 
these  personages,  and  inventing  conversations  for  them. 

They  called  this  plying  at  contemporaries ;  contem- 
poraries meaning,  as  Frank's  mother  told  them,  those 
people  who  live  at  the  same  time. 

Even  by  this  trifling  diversion,  some  usefdl  knowl- 
edge was  gained.  New  inquiries  continually  arose,  and 
led  to  the  grand  questions,  which  nations  come  first  in 
the  history  of  the  world  ?  which  next  in  succession  ?  or 
what  states  flourished,  that  is,  were  in  power  alid  pros- 
perity, at  the  same  time  ? 

Frank's  mother,  in  answer  to  these  questions,  unroll- 
ed a  chart  which  hung  up  in  the  study ;  it  was  called 
**The  Stream  of  Time.".  This  stream  seemed  to  issue 
from  clouds,  divided  into  numerous  streamlets  of  diflier- 
ent  breadths  and  various  colours :  4»nly  one  of  these,  of 
a  uniform  colour,  flowed  straight  in  an  uninterrupted 
course.  All  th^  others  appeared  patched  of  mai^y  Col- 
ours, and  were*  more  or  less  interrupted  and  broKen  in 
their  progress ;  sometimes  running  thin  till  they  came 
to  j^thing,  or  were  swallowed  up  in  neighbouring 
streaxs,  or  sometimes  several  joining  together,  and  after 
a  little  spacet  separating  in  stragglmg  figures.  Mary, 
when  first  she  looked  at  this  map,  said  it  loeked  like  the 
window,  when,  on  a  rainy  day,  some  finger  has  been 
'Streaked  dows  the  glass  many  times.  Frank  said  that 
to  him  it  looked  more  like  a  coloured  drawing,  which 
his  father  had  shown  him,  of  the  heart,  veins,  and  arter- 
ies. Across  the  coloured  streaks  were  printed  numer- 
ous names,  which  were  the  names  of  the  different  na- 
tions and  empires  of  the  world*  Frank  began  to  read 
these :  Chinese,  Je^,  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Ass3nr- 
ians,  Persians,  Maoedonians,  Grecians,  Romans — 
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Then  pausing,  and  looking  as  if  confounded  by  the 
number  of  the  names, 

"  Mamma,'*  said  h^,  "just  the  minute  before  you  un- 
rolled that  chart  I  was  going  to  say  to  Mary — *Mary,  we 
have  learned  a  great  deal  to  day  ;*  but  now  that  I  see  how 
much  more  we  have  to  learn,  I  think  we  have  learned 
very  httle.  Mamma,  how  ^hall  we  ever  in  our  whole 
lives  have  time  to  learn,  or  memory  enough  to  reihem- 
ber,  the  histories  of  all  these  people  ?  How  very  difficult 
it  will  be,  and  how  impossible,  before  I  go  to  school ! 
Will  it  not  be  quite  impossible,  mamma  V 

She  readily  allowed  that  it  would  be ;  and  assured 
him  that  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  history  of  all  the 
nations  in  the  world  is  possessed  by  very  few  men,  even 
after  they  have  studied  history  half  their  lives.  "  There- 
fore, Frank,"  said  she,  "  you  need  not  despair,  because 
at  your  age  you  know  but  little.  Go  on  steadily,  ac- 
quiring, as  you  do,  every  day  a  little  more  and  a  little 
more  knowledge,  and  the  difficulties  will  lessen  as  you 
advance." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Frank,  "  I  should  like  to  fix  a  time 
for  looking  at  this  map  with  you,  and  learning  from  it 
something  about  the  histories  of  different  nations  every 
day." 

'*  You  may  hang  the  chart  up  in  my  dressing-room, 
and  you  may  come,  Frank,  if  you  please,  every  day  at  my 
dressing  time,"  said  his  mother;  •*  and  I  shall  be  ready 
to  help  y<m  as  far  as  I  can ;  but,  perhaps,  many  things 
will  prevent  you  after  the  first  day  from  being  punctual 
to  that  time ;  and  I  rather  advise  you  to  leave  the  map 
where  it  is,  along  with  the  books  of  history  which  you 
generally  read,  and  where  you  can  readily  get  at  it,  and 
consult  it,  and  look  at  it,  at  the  times  when  you  want  to 
know  any  particular  fact." 

"  That  will  be  best,"  said  Frank.  "  Now,  Mary,  let 
us  go  out  to  warm  ourselves  and  play  a  little.  Mamma, 
will  you  call  out  from  the  window,  as  you  sit  at  woik, 
*  One !  two !  three !  and  away  1'  We  will*  run  from  the 
great  beech  to  the  great  oak." 

After  having  run  several  of  what  Mary  justly  called 
good  races,  they  rested ;  and  Frank,  as  soon  as  he  had 
breath,  began  to  try  to  explain  to  her  the  instruments 
which  he  had  seen  with  the  engineer;  but  he  ended  by 
saying  that  she  must  see  them  before  she  could  under- 
stand them,  or  even  understand  as  much  of  them  as  he 
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did.  Without  any  instnuneht,  however,  bnt  three 
sticks,  he  said  they  could  play  at  leyellingweU  enough; 
and,  pushing  out  the  pith  from  a  piece  of  elder  stick, 
used  It  instead  of  a  telescope,  ana  stuck  it  and  three 
sticks  together  with  a  nail :  then  he  made  a  sliding  staff 
with  two  smooth  sallows  for  Mary :  he  bid  her  stand  at 
some  distance,  and  be  his  levellmg-man.  And  in  this 
manner  they  set  about  trying  to  measure  the  ups  and 
downs  in  part  of  the  walk  round  the  shrubbery.  And 
Frank  said  he  could  measure  the  height  that  the  sli- 
ding stick  was  raised  or  lowered  by  a  foot  rule  which 
his  mother  had  given  to  him.  This  play  went  on  hap- 
pily for  some  time,  Frank  running  backwards  and  for- 
wards fre(]uently  to  examine  whether  Mary  was  right 
or  wrong,  m  her  raising  or  lowering  of  the  staff. 

"  Now  you  see  I  am  always  right,"  said  Mary,  "  pray 
do  not  come  to  look  any  more:  trust  to  me,  pray, 
Frank,  do.*' 

He  did  so.  Till  at  last,  at  a  certain  turn  of  the  walk, 
the  wind  being  high,  and  blowing  full  in  Frank's  fac%he 
called  and  bawled  out  the  word  "  Lower !  I  say,  lower ! 
Mary,  lov&'er!"  in  vain.  Mary  continually  answered, 
"  I  can't  hear :"  Frank  replied,  "  You  must  hear,  for  I 
hear  you;"  but  this  answer  did  not  reach  Mary,  and 
Frank,  after  bawling  till  he  was  hoarse,  grew  angry, 
and,  running  up  to  Mary,  snatched  the  staff  from  her 
hand,  and  in  an  insulting  manner  declared  that  she  was 
not  fit  to  be  a  levelling-man.  She  pleaded  that^he  wind 
was^o  high  that  she  could  never  hear  a  wonlftie  said; 
and  he  being  in  a  passion  repeated, 

"  You  must  have  heard  it  if  you  had  been  minding 
what  you  were  about,  for  I  hear  you  now ;  and  if  you 
did  not  hear,  could  not  you  have  taJ^en  off  your  bonnet  1'* 

"  No,  because  mamma  desired  me  not  to  take  off  my 
bonnet."  ^ 

'' Because ^  because!  Oh,  that  is  only  ah  kkcose. 
You  do  not  like  to  play  at  this  play,  1  see,"  said  Frank, 

**  I  do,  I  do,  indeed,"  said  Mary,  "  if  you  would  not  be 
angry  with  me." 

"  But  how  can  I  help  being  angry,  when  I  have  bawl- 
ed till  I  am  hoarse,  and  you  never  would  hear;  and 
when  I  heard  you  all  the  time  1" 

"  It  is  very  natural  to  be  provoked  with  a  person  for 
not  hearing,  I  know,"  said  Mary ;  *•  I  have  felt  that  my- 
self.   I  remember  yesterday,  when  the  wind  was  hign, 
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and  I  was  locked  out,  and  standing  at  the  glass  door  call- 
ing, and  caUing,  and  calling  to  Catharine,  begging  her  to 
let  me  in,  and  she  did  not  hear  me,  though  all  that  time  I 
saw  and  heard  her ;  I  was  very  much  provoked,  though 
it  was  not  her  fault." 

While  MaiY  was  saying  this,  Frank  had  time  to  rec- 
ollect himself. 

'^  My  dear  Mary,"  said  he,  *'I  was  cross,  and  you  are 
very  good-humoured,  and  perhaps  you  are  right  too. 
Now  go  to  my  place  and  call  to  me,  and  I  will  stand  in 
yours,  and  try  if  I  can  hear  you." 

Frank  could  not  hear  one  word  that  Maiy  said :  and 
Frank  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  unreasonable. 
He  perceived,  he  said,  that  the  wind,  which  had  been 
agamst  his  voice  while  he  had  been  giving  his  orders, 
had  prevented  his  levelling-man  from  hearing  his  **  lower 
and  lower." 

"  My  dear,"  cried  Frank,  "  now  I  recollect  it  is  just 
like  the  man  who  fell  into  the  coal-pit — ^in  the  *  Gentle- 
man's Magazine !' " 

'^an  in  the  coal-pit,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine !" 
said  Mary,  "  What  can  you  mean  1" 

'*  My  dear,  do  not  you  remember  the  sufferings  of 
Lieutenant  George  Spearing  ?  the  man  who  went  to  a 
wood  to  gather  some  nuts,  and  fell  into  an  old  coal-pit!" 

"  Oh,  1  remember,"  said  Mary, "  a  hole  seventeen  yards 
deep!  and  he  heard  the  robin-red-breast  at  daybreak, 
singing  just  over  the  mouth  of  his  pit    Poor  fellow !" 

"  Yes,"  continued  Frank,  "  and  he  heard  the  horses 
going  to  and  from  the  mill,  and  human  voices." 

"  And  the  ducks  and  hens  distinctly,"  said  Mary. 

"  And  he  called,  and  called,"  said  Frank,  "  or,  as  the 
book  says,  made  the  best  use  of  his  voice,  but  to  no 
manner  of  purpose,  for  the  wind  was  high,  and  blew  in 
a  line  from  the  mill  to  the  pit ;  so  that  was  the  reason 
that  he  heard  all  that  was  done  there  distinctly,  as  I 
heard  you,  Mary ;  but  they  could  never  hear  him ;  his 
voice  was  earned  by  the  wind  the  contrary  way,  as 
mine  was,  my  dear ;  and  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  Think  no  more  of  it,"  said  Mary ;  "  I  am  glad  we 
did  not  quarrel  about  it." 

"  If  we  had  it  would  have  been  all  my  fault,"  said 
Frank. 

"  But  now  let  us  settle  how  it  shall  be  for  the  future," 
said  Mary.    **  Instead  of  calling  in  this  l^gh  wind,  why 
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should  not  we  make  signals,  as  yon  told  me  the  engi- 
neer and  his  leveUing-man  did  when  the  man  was  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  near  his  voice  V 

"  Very  true,  very  right,"  said  Frank ;  "  how  eonld  I 
he  so  foolish  as  not  to  think  of  that !  The  simplest 
thing  in  the  world !  But  when  I  am  in  a  passion  I  can 
never  think  even  of  the  very  thing  I  want,  and  that  I 
know  perfectly  well  when  I  am  not  angry." 

**  It  IS  so  with  everybody,  1  believe,"  said  Mary. 

Justly  pleased  with  herself,  Mary  was  remarkaUy 
exact  afterward  in  obeying  the  signals ;  and  Frank, 
anxious  to  make  amends  for  his  foolish  passion,  was 
particularly  gentle,  and  careful  not  to  be  the  least  impa- 
tient. When  they  went  home,  Frank  told  his  mother 
of  their  little  dispute. 

"  Now  it  is  all  over,"  said  Mary,  "  it  was  very  well 
you  thought  of  changing  places  with  me,  Frank,  other- 
wise you  never  could  have  been  so  soon  convinced  that 
I  was  in  the  right." 

"  Now  it  is  all  over,  I  was  very  foolish,"  said  Frank ; 
"  was  not  I,  mamma  1" 
f  His  mother  could  not  deny  it. 

"  But,  mamma,"  said  Mary,  "  we  were  not  quite  so 
foolish  as  the  two  knights  who  fought  about  the  gold 
and  silver  shield." 

Frank  had  never  read  the  story,  and  she  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  it  to  him.  Let  those  who  have 
never  read  it  read  it  now,  and  may  those  who  have 
read  it  before  recollect  it  the  next  time  they  want  it. 

"  In  the  days  of  knight-errantry,  one  of  our  good  old 
British  princes  set  up  a  statue  to  the  goddess  of  victory, 
in  a  point  where  four  roads  met  together.  In  her  right 
hand  she  held  a  spear,  and  her  left  rested  upon  a  shield : 
the  outside  of  this  shield  was  of  sold,  and  the  inside  of 
silver.  On  the  former  was  inscribed,  in  the  old  British 
language, '  To  the  goddess  ever  favourable ;'  and  on  the 
other,  *  For  four  victories  obtained  successively  over 
the  Picts,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  northern  isl- 
ands.' 

''  It  happened  one  day  that  two  knights  completely 
armed,  one  in  black  armour,  the  other  in  white,  arrived 
from  opposite  parts  of  the  country  at  this  statue  just 
about  the  same  time ;  and  as  neither  of  them  had  seen 
it  before,  they  stopped  to  read  the  inscription,  and  ob- 
serve the  excellence  of  its  workmanship. 
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■'■■  "  After  contemplatiDg  it  for  some  time,  '  This  golden 
shield,'  said  the  black  knight — '  Golden  shield,!*  cried 
the^  white  knight,  who  was  as  strictly  observing  the  op- 
posite side ;  *  why,  if  I  have  my  eyes,  it  is  silver.' — ^  I 
know  nothing  of  your  eyes,'  replied  the  black  knight ; 
'  but  if  ever  I  saw  a  golden  shield  in  my  life,  this  is 
one.' — '  Yes,'  returned  the  white  knight,  smihng,  *  it  is 
very  probable,  indeed,  that  they  should  expose  a  shield 
of  gold  in  so  public  a  place  as  this ;  for  my  part,  I  won- 
der even  a  silver  one  is  not  too  strong  a  temptation  for 
the  devotion  of  some  people  who  pass  this  way ;  and  it 
impears  by  the  date  that  this  has  not  beei^  here  above 
three  years.' 

''The  black  knight  could  not  bear  the  smile  with 
which  tUs  was  delivered,  and  grew  so  warm  in  the  dis- 
pute that  it  soon  ended  in  a  challenge;  they  both, 
therefore,  turned  their  horses,  and  rode  back  so  far  aa 
to  have  sufficient  space  for  their  career:  then  fixing 
their  spears  in  their  rests,  they  flew  at  each  other  with 
the  greatest  fury  and  impetuosity.  Their  shock  was  so 
rude,  and  the  blow  on  each  side  so  eflTectual,  that  they 
both  fell  to  the  ground,  much  wounded  and  bruised,  and 
lay  there  for  some  time  as  in  a  trance. 

"  A  good  druid,  who  was  travelling  that  way,  found 
them  in  this  condition.  The  druids  were  the  physicians 
of  those  times,  as  well  as  the  priests.  He  had  a  sover- 
eign balsam  about  him,  which  he  had  composed  him- 
self, for  he  was  veiy  skilful  in  all  the  plants  that  grew 
in  the  fields  or  the  wrests ;  he  stanched  their  blood,  ap- 
plied his  balsam  to  their  wounds,  and  brought  them,  as 
it  were,  from  death  to  life  again.  As  soon  as  they  were 
sufficiently  recovered,  he  l^gan  to  inquire  into  the  oc- 
casion of  their  quarrel.  *  Why,  this  man,'  cried  the 
black  knight,  *  will  have  it  that  yonder  shield  is  silver.' 
*  And  he  wiU  have  it,'  said  the  other,  '  that  it  is  gold ;' 
and  told  him  all  the  particulars  of  the  affair. 

"'*  Ah,'  said  the  druid,  with  a  sigh,  *  you  are  both  of 
you,  my  brethren,  in  the  right,  and  both  of  you  in  the 
wrong :  had  either  of  you  given  himself  time  to  look 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  shield,  as  well  as  that  which 
first  presented  itself  to  view,  all  this  passion  and  blood- 
shed might  have  been  avoided.  However,  there  is  a 
very  good  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  evils  that  have 
befallen  you  on  this  occasion.  Permit  me,  therefore, 
to  entreat  you,  by  all  our  gods,  and  by  the  goddess  of 
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victory  in  particular,  never  to  enter  into  any  dispute  for 
the  future  till  you  have  fairly  considered  both  sides  of 
the  question/ 
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At  breakfast,  on  the  day  when  the  good-natured  en- 
gineer was  expected,  Frank's  eyes  turned  frequently 
towards  the  window;  and  Mary  watched  for  him  too,  for 
she  longed  to  look  through  his  wonderful  telescope, 
and  to  see  jnen  and  mountains  on  their  heads.  As  to 
the  rest,  she  caredlittle  about  taking  angles ;  she  did  not 
know  what  that,  me^nt,  or  of  what  use  it  could  be. 

"  Mary,"  said  Frank,  •**  you  would  be  more  curious 
about  it  if  you  knew  what  I  know." 

"And  wnat  do  you  know,  Frank,  my  deart**  said 
Mary. 

At  this  question  he  felt  his  knowledge  shrink  into  a 
small  compass,  and  he  answered, 

"  I  cannot  say»that  I  know  much ;  but,  Maiy,  look  out 
of  the  window  at  that  tower  at  a  distance.  You  see  it  ? 
Well !  /  believe,  minpl  I  say/  believe^  I  do  not  say  that  I 
am  sure — ^but  I  believe  that  he  could,  by  taking  angles, 
tell  you  how  high  and  how  broad  it  is,  without  goinff 
nearer  to  it  than  we  are  now ;  and  I  think  that  he  could 
teU  how  far  off  it  is  from  hence,  and  how  far  from  that 
tower  to  the  mountain  opposite,  or  any  other  place  that 
he  could  see  at  ever  so  great  a  distance  with  his  tele- 
scope." 

"  My  dear  Frank,  do  you  believe  this  1"  said  Mary. 

"  I  do,  for  I  was  present,"  persisted  Frank,  "  when 
my  father  asked  him  the  height  and  distance  of  some 
mountains,  as  far  off  as  I  could  see  through  the  tele- 
scope ;  and  after  looking  through  his  glass,  and  making 
some  triangles  and  calculations,  he  answered  and  told 
exactly  how  high  they  were,  and  how  far  distant." 

Mary  thought  this  was  impossible ;  but  she  said,  • 

"  There  are  many  ways  of  doing  things  which  I  do 
not  yet  know ;  and  this  may  be  possible,  though  I  can- 
not conceive  how  it  can  be  done." 

"  We  shall  see  when  the  good-natured  engineer 
comes,"  said  Frank. 

His  father  asked  if  he  remembered  the  definitions 
which  he  had  learned  of  an  angle,  and  a  right  an- 
gle, and  a  square,  and  a  triangle.    He  told  Fruik  that. 
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unless  he  had  perfectly  distinct  ideas  ofi  these,  he  tvould 
not  be  able  to  understand  what  he  wished  to  learn  ftom 
his  good-natured  engineer.  Frank  took  his  fatlier'^  l&t^ 
vice,  and  first  he  showed  Mary  what  is  meant  Jtiy.  an 
angle,  or  a  comer;  he  drew  a  square  for  Maiy,  ana  tri- 
angles of  different  sorts,  and  showed  her  which  was  a 
right-angled  triangle :  teaching  her,  he  found,  refre^ed 
his  own  memory.  Mary  copied  the  ^{ures'whiol^  he 
had  drawn  for  her,  and  then  cut  out  smfflar  figures  in 
paper,  without  looking  at  the  drawings,  that  she  m%ht 
De  quite  sure  that  she  had  a  clear  r^EtollfC^tm  of  what 

she  had  learned.  .  '"  'rfc     '^    - 

The  engineer  arrived  while  FnBbi  dfawings  and 
the  bits  of  paper  which  Mary  haid  cut  intQ  squares  and 
tlTAogtei.^ete  lying  on  the  table. 
^  "  I  know  what  you  have  been  doing  kere,  my  little 
pupil,"  said  he,  smiling  at  Frank ;  "  you  have  been  pre- 
paring for  me." 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  Frank,  "  and  I  believe  I  know  them 
all ;  ask  me  any  questions  you  please.!^ 
"  Show  me  an  angle,  then,"  said  th?gehtlemalty 
Frank  touched  the  comei;  of  the  square. 
The  gentleman  desired  him  to  show  him  each  of  the 
angles  in  the  square  and  in  the  triangle ;  and  Frank 
did  so. 

Then,  laying  the  square  and  the  triangle  before  Frank, 
he  asked  the  names  of  these  figures,  which  Frank  an- 
swering rightly,  he  asked, 
"  What  sort  of  triangle  is  this  1" 
Frank  answered,  "  a  right-angled  triangle." 
"  Show  me  what  you  mean  by  a  right  angle." 
Frank  showed  what  he  meant,  first  in  the  triangle,  and 
afterward  in  the  square. 

The  engineer  then  took  from  his  pocket  a  fiat-hinged 
rule,  and  asked  Fraids .  if  he  could  with  that  rule  show 
him  a  right  angle. 

Frank  opened  the  rule  so  as  to  form  with  it  two  sides 
of  a  square,  and  pointing  to  the  comer  where  these  two 
sides  met,  he  said  this  was  a  right  angle. 

"  Here  is  a  pencil :  try  if  you  can  draw  a  right  an- 
gle." 
Frank  drew  a  horizontal  straight  line. 
"  Now,"  whispered  Mary,  "  I  know  what  you  are  to 
do  nejEt ;  you  will  draw  a  perpendicular  line  m  the  mid- 
41e  of  thftt,  ji}8t  as  if  you  were  going  to  draw  th^  wall 
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of  ai^ouse.    Yes/^  said  she,  as  he  drew  the  line,  "  I 
knew  that/' 

^  Hush,  lili^e  magpie,'*  whispered  Frank's  mother. 

trwak  pointed  to  the  comer  where  the  perpendicular 
and  hnyrizontal  line  joined,  and  said  that  was  a  right 
angle. 

'*  Can  you  show  me  anotlier  right  angle  upon  this  hor- 
izontal line !"  said  the  engineer.  '*  Do  you  see  only  one, 
or  do  you  see  two  1" 

^  I  see  two,"  said  Frank ;  and  he  pointed  to  the  cor- 
ners DO  the  Tight  hand  and  on  the  left  hand  of  the  per- 
pendicular Hpfii  wlme  it  joined  the  horizontal  line. 

The  engineer  pal  his  hand  upon  Frank's  heed,  and 
said,  ^Now  I  aqs  satisfied  that  you  know  what  is  meant 
by  an  angley  a  nght  angle,  and  a  triangle."  - 

Mary  irhis|^^  something  to  Frank's  motlier  at  this 
tame,  who  smiled,  and  said  to  the  engineer,  ^  Mary  is 
surpnaed  that  you  ajik  Frank  so  often  to  show  you  an 
angle  in  different  things." 

**  Yes,"  said  Mary,  "  as  if  you  could  not  believe  he 
knew  it." 

"  I  am  very  careful  on  these  subjects,"  said  the  engi- 
neer, ^  for  1  know  children  are  sometimes  taught  very 
inaccurately,  and  then  they  have  such  confused  ideas, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  understand  •what  is 
meant.  A  young  lad  was  once  sent  to  me  to  be  turn- 
ed into  a  surveyor,  who  could  for  some  time  understand 
nothing  that  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  him  ;  because, 
though  he  talked  of  an  angle,  ana  a  right  angle,  he  did 
not  know  clearly  what  was  meant  by  either ;  in  short, 
he  mistook  a  triangle  for  an  angle.  Had  he  confessed 
to  me  his  ignorance  at  once,  I  could  have  corrected  his 
error." 

'*  Poor  boy,  he  had  been  ill  taught,  I  suppose,"  said 
Frank. 

<'  You  have  been  well  taught,  and  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful for  it,"  said  the  engineer. 

"  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  come  to  this  window, 
sir,"  interrupted  Frank.  **  Do  you  see  that  tower*at  a 
distance  ?  Could  you,  by  taking  angles,  as  you  stand 
here,  find  out  its  breadth  and  height,  without  going  to 
measure  any  part  of  it$  sir  ?" 

**  I  could,"  said  the  engineer. 

"  There,  Mary !  I  was  right,"  cried  Frank.  "  But  now, 
sir,  will  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to  ejcplain  to  me  how  It 
is  done  1" 
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**  I  would  be  so  very  kind,  if  I  could,"  answered  the 
good-natured  engineer ;  *'  but  I  cannot ;  I  should  only 
puzzle  you.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  explain  tt,  you  could 
not  understand  me/' 

"Oh,  pray!  pray,  sir,  try!"  said  Mary,  "I  date  say 
Frank  would  understand  you." 

"  If  you  would  only  try,"  said  Frank,  "  I  wiU  tell  you 
honestly,  afterward,  if  I  don't — " 

"  I  am  sure  you  would,"  said  the  engineer ;  **  but  I  tell 
you  beforehand  that  it  is  impossible." 

Frank  looked  at  his  father,  hopinff.that  he  knew  him 
better ;  and  that  he  would  say  that  il  was  possible.  His 
father  shook  his  head,  answering, 

*'  It  is  impossible,  my  dear,  tUl  you  have  learned  a 
great  deal  more." 

"  Oh,  I  am  very  much  disappointed,"  said  he,  "  for  I 
expected  that  I  should  have  known  all  these  things  this 
mornmg.*'  *• 

"  But  could  you  reasonably  expect,  my  young  friend," 
said  the  engineer,  "  to  know  in  one  morning,  in  one 
hour,  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  what  I  have  been  m9ny 
mornings,  many  days,  not  to  say  years,  in  learning  1" 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Frank,  laughing,  **  that  would 
be  rather  unreasonable." 

"  Then  must  Frank  wait  till  he  is  grown  up  quite, 
mammal"  said  Mary. 

"  No,  that  is  not  necessary,"  said  his  mother. 

."  How  old  must  he  be,  mamma,  before  he  can  under- 
stand them  1" 

"  How  wise  must  he  be,  you  should  ask,  my  dear," 
said  his  mother ;  "  for  his  being  able  to  understand  such 
things  will  not  depend  upon  the  number  of  years  he  has 
lived,  but  upon  what  he  learned  in  those  years." 

"  True,  madam,  there  is  Mr. ,  what's  his  name  ? 

the  gentleman  who  rode  with  us  the  other  day,  Mr.  Rog- 
ers, who  has  lived  more  years  than  I  have,  but  you  saw 
that  he  did  not  understand  these  things,"  said  the  en- 
gineer. 

"  Nor  wish  to  understand  them,"  said  Frank :  **  that 
did  surprise  me." 

"  And  there  is  the  gardener's  boy,  Frank,"  said  his  fa- 
ther, "  who  is  not  many  years  older  than  you  are,  and 
he  understands  that  wmch  you  want  to  know." 

"Does  he, indeed?"  said  Frank.  "Yes;  now  I  re- 
member seeing  in  his  book  drawings  of  triangles  wad 
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circles,  and  I  could  not  guess  of  what  use  they  could 
be." 

**  His  father  said,  as  you  told  me,  that  he  was  learn- 
ing mathematics,"  said  Mary,  "  and  trig  •...." 

*•  Trigonometry,  I  suppose,"  said  the  en^neer ; 
**  which,  translating  the  Greek  word  into  En^hsh  for 
you,  my  little  lady,  means  the  measuring  of  triangles.'^ 

**  Of  triangles !"  repeated  Frank,  taking  up  one  of  the 
paper  triangles  which  lay  upon  the  table,  and  looking 
at  It.  ''  Can  measuring  this  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  measuring  that  tower  t" 

*'  Yes ;  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,"  answered  the  engi- 
neer. "  1  cannotf  explain  to  you  how ;  but  I  may,  without 
giving  you  any  false  ideas,  tell  you  in  general,  that  the 
power  we  possess  of  measuring  that  tower,  and  the  most 
distant  objects  that  can  be  seen  on  earth,  and  not  those 
only  on  earth,  but  those  in  the  heavens,  depends  upon 
our  understanding  t||p  properties .  of  a  triangle." 

**  If  the  gardener's  boy  has  learned  trigo-no-me-try,'* 
said  Mary,  **  why  cannot  Frank  1" 

"  Is  there  any  quick  way  of  learning  it  1"  asked  Frank. 

**  No,  there  is  no  quick  way,*^  said  the  engineer. 

*^  You  must  go  regularly  through  this,"  said  his  father, 
taking  down  a  book  from  the  bookcase. 

*'  What  is  it  ?"  cried  Frank,  seizing  and  opening  it. 
'*  The  very  thing  1  saw  with  the  gardener's  son,  EucUd's 
Elements  of  Geometry." 

**  A  square  is  a  figure  that  has  four — ^ 

**0h,  we  know  that,"  said  Mary,  looking  over  his 
shoulder. 

*'  But  how  shall  I  understand  these  drawings  of  cir- 
cles and  triangles  V  said  Frank :  '*  the  line  A  fi  is  equal 
to  the  line  0  D;  proposition  the  ist,  proposition  the 
2d ;  and  axiom  the  1st,  axiom  the  2d :  almost  as  hard 
sounding  and  difficult  as  the  beginning  of  the  Latin 
grammar." 

**  Yes,"  said  his  father,  "  in  the  beginning  of  all  sci- 
ences there  are  difficulties ;  a  sort  of  grammar  which 
must  be  learned  before  you  can  get  on  to  the  smooth 
and  pleasant  part." 

"  But  in  this  book,  and  in  this  science,  you  will  find,** 
said  the  engineer,  "  that  each  step  leads  on  securely  to 
another :  not  one  will  ever  be  lost." 

"  That  is  a  conjfort,"  said  Frank. 

^  But,"  said  M£uy,"  "  1  hope  we  may  look  through  the 
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telescope,  and  see  the  men  and  mountains  standing  on 
th.eir  heads." 

The  engineer  promised  that  she  should.  But  he  had 
some  business  to  do  before  he  could  comply  with  her 
request ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  young  people  were 
desired  to  go  out. 

While  Mary  went  to  put  on  her  bonnet,  Frank  was 
left  in  the  hall  by  himself.  '  Several  of  the  engineer's 
books  and  instruments,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  his 
carriage,  were  lying  on  the  haU  table,  and  among  others, 
one  of  the  telescopes  belonging  to  his  theodolite. 

Frank  ventured  to  take  up  Uiis  telescope,  which  he 
ought  not  to  have  touched ;  he  thought,  howevef*,  that 
he  could  not  do  it  any  harm  by  just  looking  through  it. 
He  took  off  the  brass  cover  at  one  end,  and  slid  back 
the  brass  slide  at  the  other  end,  and  looked  through  it 
at  the  tower,  and  at  some  men  who  were  at  work  in  a 
distant  field.  # 

**  What  can  be  the  reason,"  said  he  to  himself,  **  thai 
these  men  seem  to  stand  on  their  heads  1  This  telescope 
looks  as  if  it  were  qiiit^  the  same  as  my  father's.  I 
wish  I  could  find  out  the  reason.  I  should  be  so  glad 
to  prove  that  I  could  understand  it,  though  they  all  say 
I  cannot." 

He  saw  some  very  slight  wires,  as  he  thought  them, 
behind  one  of  the  glasses ;  and  as  there  were  none  such 
in  his  father's,  he  fancied  that  these  had  something  to 
do  with  the  secret  which  he  longed  to  discover. 

"  I  know  how  to  unscrew  this  glass,"  said  he,  "I  will 
not  do  it  the  least  harm." 

He  unscrewed  the  glass,  and  looking  into  the  tube, 
he  could  scarcely  see  what  had  appeared  to  him  to 
be  wires.  He  put  his  hand  in  to  feel  for  them. 
There  were  no  wires,  there  was  nothing  that  he  could 
feel — nothing !  except  some  very  slight  cobwebs.  These 
threw  no  light  on  his  difficulty ;  he  blew  them  away, 
and  despairing  of  making  farther  discoveries,  and  un- 
conscious of  the  injury  he  had  done  to  the  instrument, 
he  screwed  on  the  glass,  and  left  the  telescope,  as  he 
thought,  in  perfect  safety,  exactly  where  he  had  found 
it  on  the  table. 

Frank  having  no  idea  that  he  had  done  any  mischief, 
did  not  even  mention  to  Mary  his  having  looked  at  the 
telescope.  She  put  it  out  of  his  recollection  by  begin- 
ning to  talk  to  him  the  moment  she  saw  him  about  the 
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garrot's  cage,  the  door  of  which  had  been  broken ;  and 
[rs.  Catharine,  who  was  now  standing  with  that  broken 
door  in  her  hand,  was  anxious  that  it  should  be  mended 
immediately. 

Mary  had  undertaken  for  Frank  that  he  had  both  the 
power  and  the  incUnation  quickly  to  accomplish  her 
wishes. 

-  fVank  instantly  ran  in  search  of  the  osiers  that  were 
necessary  for  the  work.  As  there  was  no  one  in  the 
housekeeper's  room  except  Mrs.  Catharine,  his  mother 
gave  them  leave  to  do  the  job  there,  and  to  take  the 
osiers  to  the  cage,  instead  of  carrying  the  cage  to  the 
osiers.  She,  moreover,  was  so  good  as  to  promise  that 
she  would  call  them  as  soon  as  the  engineer  had  finished 
writing  his  letters,  if  any  thing  entertaining  should  be 
going  on. 

The  repairs  of  Poll's  habitation  cost  Frank  more 
trouble  than  he  ha^expected ;  as  it  often  happens,  he 
found  that  which  Unhought  could  be  done  in  me  min- 
utes, required  five-and-twenty. 

But  the  door  at  last  turned  easily  on  its  osier  hinges, 
and  Poll  was  just  replaced  in  her  cage,  when  their  atten- 
tion was  suddenly  roused  by  hearing  somebody  sobbing 
in  the  passage.  Mrs.  Catharine  opened  her  room  door, 
and  they  saw  a  black  boy  standing  in  a  corner  crying. 
Mrs.  Catharine  asked  what  was  the  matter.  The  boy 
began  to  stammer  something  in  broken  English;  but 
before  he  could  get  out  any  thing  intelligiUe,  a  man 
whom  Frank  recollected  to  be  one  of  the  engineer's  as* 
sistants,  came  into  the  passage,  and  told  Mrs.  Catharina 
that  she  need  not  waste  her  pity  upon  this  boy. 

"  No  use,  ma'am,  listening  to  him,  or  asking  him  any 
questions,  for  he  is  a  sad  Uar-^never  can  speak  a  word 
of  truth.  His  master,  who  is  the  best  of  masters,  has 
done  all  he  can  to  cure  him^  and  so  have  I.  It  waa 
but  last  week  he  was  guilty  of  a  falsehood,  and  his  mas- 
ter said,  and,  begging  your  pardon,  ma'am,  I  swore,  he 
should  be  parted  with  the  next  lie  he  told ;  and  he  has 
told  a  lie  now,  and  he  is  to  go ;  that  is  what  he  is  crying 
for,  and  nobody  can  help  him." 

^^  Nobody  can  help  him,  to  be  sure,  if  he  is  a  liar,^'  said 
Mrs.  Catharine,  who  held  liars  in  just  abhorrence. 

"  But  are  they  sure  he  is  a  liarV  said  Frank. 

**  He  cannot  deny  it,"  said  the  man. 

The  negro  boy  went  on  soblnng;  and  when  Mrs. 
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Catharine  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  for  hiraadf, 
he  could  only  say, 

•*  Me  liar  last  week,  ma'am,  yes  5  to-day,  no  liar-iio 
lie!" 

fc**  Oh,  if  you  were  a  liar  last  week,"  said  Mrs.  Catha- 
rine, *'  who  can  know  that  you  are  not  telling  a  lie  this 
minute  1" 

The  boy  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  cried  inore 
Tiolently  than  before, 

**  I  can't  help  it,  nor  nobody  can  help  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Catharine:  ^I  have  nothing  to  ^y  for  liars.  Miss 
Mary,  Master  Frank,  you  had  better  go  away,  if  you 
please ;  you  have  no  farther  iiusiness  here," 

"  But,"  said  Mary,  tumiq|  back,  as  they  reluctantly 
went  up  stairs,  '*  I  think  he  is  telUng  the  truth  now ;  are 
you  sure,  Catharine,  that  he  has  not  told  the  tmUi  to- 
day!" 

*'  Pray,  good  Catharine,  find  th|^ut,  will  you,"  said 
Frank.  ^ 

Mrs.  Cathariqe,  whose  countenance  now  looked  se- 
Tere,  as  it  always  did  when  she  thought  a  liar  stood 
near  her,  said  she  ^lust  leave  it  to  his  master,  who  knew 
his  character,  to  Isettle  the  business;  it  was  not  proper 
for  her  to  interfere.  •*  When  a  boy  was  a  liar,  and  told 
a  lie  last  week,  who  can  know,"  said  she,  "that  he  is 
not  telling  a  lie  this  minute  ?" 

**  But  smce  he  confessed  that  he  told  a  falsehood  last 
week,"  said  Frank,  "  perhaps— do,  do,  good  Catharine, 
inquire  into  it.  You  know  papa  says  you  are  a  just 
woman." 

"  Well,  well,  go  you  both  of  you  out  of  the  way,  in 
the  first  and  foremost  place,  for  1  am  sure  your  papa 
and  mamma  would  not  be  pleased  to  see  you  here, 
meddhng  with  such  things — so  up  stairs  this  moment." 

Up  stairs  that  moment  they  went,  and  Frank,  followed 
by  Mary,  who  could  hardly  keep  pace  with  him,  ran  to 
the  library,  where  he  had  left  the  engineer  writing :  but 
he  was  gone. 

"Well,  Headlong!"  said  his  father,  when  Frank 
threw  open  the  door,  "  What  now  V 

"  And  why  do  you  look  so  terribly  disappointed, 
Mary  ?"  said  Frank's  mother :  "  I  told  you  that  I  would 
call  you  as  soon  as  the  engineer  could  show  you  his 
telescope." 

"Oh,  it  is  something  of  much  more  consequence," 
said  Mary. 
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Frank  told  all  they  had  heard ;  "  and  though  Catha* 
line  says  it  is  not  our  business,  yet  it  is  everybody's 
business  to  see  justice  done,  especially  to  a  poor  black 
boy,  who  cannot  speak  for  himself,  is  it  not,  papaV 
said  Frank.  '*  I  wiU  go  and  find  out  that  good-natured 
master  of  his,  and  ask  him  to  go  to  the  l^ttom  of  the 
affair  this  minute." 

Frank's  father  held  his  hand,  however,  and  prevented 
him  from  going ;  fos  though  he  liked  his  eagerness  to 
have  Justice  done  to  the  negro  boy,  he  thought,  he  said, 
that  this  boy's  master  must  know  his  character  better 
than  any  stranger  could;  and  that  his  master  would  in 
all  probability  take  care  to 'find  out  the.  truth  without 
Frank's  interference. 

^  But,"  said  Frank,  **  they  are  going  to  turn  him  out 
of  the  house  directly.  Only  just  let  me  find  the  engi- 
neer, and  tell  him  tius." 

'*  Here  he  is,  mjHiea]^"  said  Frank's  mother ;  ''  now 
do  not  be  in  a  hurry.  Speak  distinctly;  for  I  could 
hardly  understand  your  story,  you  spoke  so  very 
quickly." 

The  engineer  came  into  the  room  yrith.  his  telescope 
in  his  hand ;  that  telescope  with  which  Frank  had  med- 
dled. A  sudden  flash  came  across  his  mind :  a  thrill 
came  all  over  him. 

"  Miss  Mary,"  said  the  engineer,  "  I  am  sorry  that  I 
cannot  keep  my  promise  to  you  yet ;  but  I  must  first 
set  to  rights  something  which  has  been  broken  in  my 
telescope.  The  crosswires,"  continued  he,  turning  to 
I'rank's  father,  "  I  should  say  the  cross  cobweb  tinreads 
have  been  broken,  and  swept  away,  as  I  believe,  by  a 
little  lying  boy." 

"  No ;  they  were  broken  by  me,"  interrupted  Frank* 
stepping  forward  and  standing  firm,  though  he  grew  ex- 
tremely pale.  * 

'*  By  you !"  repeated  Frank's  father  and  mother,  and 
Mary,  with  astonishment. 

"  By  you !"  repeated  the  engineer.  "J  never  thought 
it  possible  !  and  I  have  been  on  the  point  of  committmg 
a  great  injustice." 

^'  Oh,  sir !"  said  Frank,  *^  stop  them  from  turning  a  way 
the  negro  boy,  and  punish  me  as  you  please,  my  I  go 
and  tell  them!" 

"  Stay  where  you  are,  Frank,"  said  his  father. 

The  engineer  went  immediately  to  repair  the  injustice 
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that  had  been  done  to  the  poor  boy.  Frank's  father  and 
mother  continued  in  the  meantime  quite  silent.  Mary 
saw  that  they  were  much  displeased :  she  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  all  be  over  when  the  engineer,  re- 
turning, said  that  he  had  seen  his  servant,  and  that  the 
negro  boy  was  safe  and  happy  again. 

Frank,  relieved  from  a  dreadful  suspense,  now  took 
breath,  and  he  went  forward  towards  the  table  on  wMch 
the  telescope  la^.  He  told  exactly  what  he  had  done, 
when  his  curiosity  had  tempted  him  to  meddle  with  it, 
but  said, 

'^  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  I  did  not  know  that  I  had 
done  any  mischief,  or  I  would  have  told  you  of  it  that 
moment.  I  never  guessed  that  the  negro  boy  was  ac- 
cnsed  of  it.  I  am  sure  I  never  thought  that  his  crjring 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  my  having  meddled  with  the 
telescope."  ^ 

"  But  you  knew,  Frank,"  said  his  Wher, "  that  you  did 
wrong  in  meddUng  with  what  was  not  your  own — ^very 
wrong.  Whether  you  did  mischief  or  not  was  mere  ac- 
cident. You  were  too  ignorant,  you  see,  to  know 
whether  you  had  injured  the  instrumeirt  or  not." 

'*  You  thought  that  you  were  only  brushing  away 
useless  cobwebs,"  said  the  engineer,  "  when  you  were 
destroying  an  essential  part  of  the  instrument." 

Mary  said  she  hoped  that  it  could  be  repaired.  The 
engineer  said  that  it  could,  and  Frank  was  glad ;  but, 
looking  up  at  his^father,  he  saw  that  the  displeasure  in 
his  countenance  was  not  abated. 

"  You  have  done  wrong,  Frank,"  repeated  he.  **  And 
though  the  mischief  can  be  repaired,  that  does  not  di- 
minish your  fault.  You  knew  that  it  was  not  strictly 
honourable  or  honest  to  touch  what  was  not  yours. 
And  when  once  you  deviate  from  strict  honesty,  no  one 
can  tell  what  the  consequence  may  be.  Not  only  a 
valuable  instrument,  but  the  character  and  happiness  of 
one  of  your  fellow-creatures,  might  have  been  destroyed, 
even  by  this,  which  you  thought  an  error  not  worth 
mentioning,  and  had  forgotten  while  you  were  mending 
a  parrot's  cage." 

'*  Let  this  be  a  warning  to  you,  Frank,  as  long  as  you 
live,"  said  his  mother. 

And  that  it  might  be  so,  that  the  impression  might  net 
be  lightly  effaced  from  his  mind,  his  father  ordered  him 
to  go  to  his  own  room,  and  forbid  him  from  miziiig  with 
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the  rest  of  the  family,  and  from  seeing  this  day  any 
thing  that  the  engineer  was  going  to  show  them. 

The  engineer  was  too  sensible  a  man  to  ask  that 
Frank  should  be  spared  this  punishment ;  he  knew  that 
the  purpose  of  just  punishment  is  to  do  future  good. 
Far  from  begging  that  Frank  might  stay  and  be  forgiven^ 
he  strengthened  the  right  impression. 

**  I  am  going  to  mend  what  you  broke,  Frank,"  said 
he, ''  and  I  know  that  it  would  entertain  you  to  see  how 
thus  is  done.  But  before  I  heard  what  your  father  has 
just  now  said  to  you,  I  had  in  my  own  mind  determined 
not  to  let  you  have  this  pleasure.  I  think,"  continued 
he,  speaking  to  Frank's  mother,  and  laying  a  detaining 
hauid  upon  Frank,  who  was  leaving  the  room,  *'  I  think 
that  people  are  mistaken  who  say  that  when  children 
teU  the  truth  and  confess  a  fault,  they  should  not  be 
pmiished  for  it  in  any  way.  I  have  always  let  my  chil- 
dren feel  the  natun|{  consequences,  or  receive  the  just 
punishment  for  their  faults,  even  when  confessed ;  else 
they  would  be  quite  deceived  as  to  what  would  happen 
to  them  in  real  life.  And  besides,  there  would  be  little 
or  no  merit  in  telling  the  truth  if  people  were  never  to 
suffer  by  it.  My  boys  can  tell  the  truth  and  take  the 
consequences,  thank  Heaven;  and  so  I  see  can  yours." 

This  was  a  comfort  to  Frsmk ;  he  walked  more  firmly 
out  of  the  room.  Mary  followed  him,  but  he  would  not 
let  her  share  his  punishment. 

**  No,  Mary,"  said  he, "  you  have  done  nothing  wrong : 
go  back  and  be  happy,  or  1  shall  be  more  unhappy." 

Mary  left  him,  because  she  was  afraid  of  making  him 
nnore  unhappy.  But  though  she  saw  and  heard  many 
entertaining  things  this  day ;  though  a  microscope  was 
lent  to  her,  with  which  she  saw  the  spider  draw  out  the 
fine  cobweb  thread  which  was  to  repair  the  damage; 
and  though  she  watched  with  breathless  attention  the 
nice  operation  of  replacing  the  cross  threads,  and 
though  she  learned  their  use,  and-  even  though  she  saw 
in  this  wonderful  glass  the  men  and  mountains  on  their 
heads — yet  none  of  the  things  she  saw  or  heard  pleased 
her  half  as  much  as  if  Frank  had  shared  her  pleasure. 


Frank  had  one  comfort,  and  a  great  comfort  it  was ; 
during  the  hours  when  he  was  sitting  lonely  in  his  own 
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room,  he  heard  the  ne^  boy  whistUn^r  merrfly.  Good 
Mrs.  Catharine  came  m  the  first  interval  iw^hich  fhelm- 
siness  of  the  day  allowed  her»  to  tell  FVank  how  happy 
the  poor  black  boy  had  been  ever  since  his  master  had 
been  convinced  that  he  had  told  the  truth. 

"  And  I  am.  convinced,**  ccmtinued  she,  "  that  what  has 
now  happened,  and,  in  short,  his  being  saved  from  hanh 
by  your  telling  just  the  plain  truth,  vul  show  him  more 
to  his  own  feelings  the  use  and  beauty  of  truth*  as  I  may 
say,  than  all  the  scoldings  he  ever  had :  ay,  and  than 
all  the  whippings  about  lying  which  he  had  with  hi^old 
master." 

This  poor  negro  had  been  but  a  very  short  time  with 
the  engineer ;  he  had  formerly  lived  with  the  cruel  (u^ 
tain  of  a  slave-ship,  and  tyranny  had  made  him  ft  oow* 
zri  and  liar. 

The  next  morning  Frank  heard  him  singing  the  Ibl- 
lowing  ditty,  while  he  was  brushi^  his  master^s  coat» 
in  the  court  near  the  window  of  Frwk's  room. 

"  Mungo  happy  man,  sir. 
Never  lie  again,  sir, 
Mungo  he  may  thank 
Truth-tell-Master  FtsakJ* 

These  negro  rhymes  gave  more  pleasure  than  Frank 
had  ever  received  from  any  comphaient  before,  either 
in  prose  or  verse.  This  day  all  was  bright  to  F^-ank 
within  and  without.  His  friend  the  engineer  shook  him 
by  the  hand  when  he  bid  hira  good  morning.  And 
Frank  observed  with  pleasure  that  no  precautions  were 
taken  to  prevent  him  from  touching  the  instruments ; 
but  that  his  honour  was  trusted,  and  that  all  seemed  se- 
cure that  he  would  not  repeat  his  fault. 

This  day  he  was  allowed  to  follow  the  engineer  about 
wherever  he  went.  At  about  twelve  o'clock  he  heard 
hini  say, ''  I  must  go  out  now,  and  take  an  observation 
of  the  sun." 

An  instrument  which  Frank  had  never  before  seen 
was  now  produced.  It  was  like  a  triangle  made  of 
brass,  and  there  were  on  it  two  small  mirrors,  one  in 
the  centre,  and  the  other  between  the  centre  and  the 
circumference  of  the  circle ;  there  was  also  a  telescope 
attached  to  the  instrumenl. 

A  cup  or  box,  filled  with  quicksilver,  was  placed  on 
fi  smooth  part  of  the  gravel  walk  in  the  sunshine.    Upon 
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tlie  quicksilver  floated  a  circular  piece  of  flat  glass,  and 
through  this,  ia  the  quicksilver,  was  seen  the  image  of 
the  sun. 

Frank  was  going  tgask  some  question;  but  his  moth- 
er, who  was  stan£ng  beside  him,  put  her  finger  on  his 
Kps,  and  he  was  silent.  All  were  silent  for  some  sec- 
onds, while  the  engineer  attentively  looked  through  the 
telescope  at  the  image  of  the  sun  in  the  quicksilver. 
yi^en  he  had  finished  his  observation,  the  engineer  held 
iba  instrument  for  Frank,  and  bid  him  look  trough  the 
telescope  at  the  quicksilver.  Frank  look^,  and  ex- 
claimed, *'  I  see  two  suns !  both  as  red  as  blood — one 
dancing  about— noiw  it  is  still — now  they  are  coming 
dose  together — now  they  almost  join — they  quite  join  I 
Ob !  M2^,  look  at  them.^ 

Mary  looked,  and  was  more  delighted  than  Frank 
seemed  to  be  ;  for  Frank,  having  once  gratified  his  curi* 
osity  by  the  sights  began  to  look  uneasy. 

"I  want  to  know  the  reason  of  all  this,"  said  he; 
"  bnt  I  know  that  if  I  ask  the  reason,  or  the  use  of  this, 
that  you  will  tell  me  that  I  cannot  understand  these 
things  yet." 

"  True,"  said  the  engineer,  **  I  must  be  cruel  again  to . 
him,  Mary  ;  I  can  tell  him  only  that  this  instrument  is 
called  a  sextant,  and  that  little  vessel  full  of  quicksilver 
is  called  an  artificial  horizon;  and  that  what  I  have 
been  doing  is  called  taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun :  hara 
words,  without  any  meaning  to  you  as  yet." 

"  But,"  said  his  father,  "  it  is  something  even  to  have 
had  your  ears  accustomed  to  them,  and  to  have  learned 
to  join  the  names  with  the  sight  of  these  things.  You 
will  know  them  again  when  you  see  them,  and  your 
ears,  eyes,  and  understanding  will  not  be  all  puzzled  at 
once,  as  they  are  at  this  moment." 

Frank,  mute   and    motionless,  stood  watching  the 

gacking  up  of  the  sextant,  which  was  now  put  into  its 
ox,  and  of  the  quicksilver  cup  and  mirror,  which  were 
put  into  their  case.  The  lid  was  closed  down  and  lock- 
ed, and  the  engineer  ordered  it  to  be  carried  off. 

Frank  at  this  instant  uttered  a  deep  sigh,  which  made 
all  eyes  turn  towards  him.  He  looked  such  a  disconso- 
late figure,  that  the  engineer,  his  father,  his  mother,  and 
even  Mary,  could  not  forbear  laughing. 

^*  Might  I  ask  one  question,  sir,"  said  Frank  to  the  en- 
gineer, taking  hold  of  his  hand. 

82* 
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"  No,  not  one  more,"  replied  his  father,  **  you  mimt 
not  be  troublesome,  Frank.  Let  go  that  hand:  yoa 
have  had  more  than  your  share  of  him  and  of  the  con- 
versation; now  your  mother  and  I  must  have  our 
share,  and  you  must  not  torment  this  much-enduring 
gentleman  with  any  more  questions.** 

The  engineer  shook  Frank's  hand  kindly  as  he  let  it 
go,  and  assured  his  father  and  mother  that  he  had  not 
been  tormented;  that  he  always  felt  pleased,  not 
plagued,  by  the  sensible  questions  of  children.  He  was 
used  to  children,  he  said,  and  fond  of  them. 

Mary  asked  if  he  had  any  of  his  own. 

"  Yes,  thar^  Heaven !  I  have,"  answered  he. 

Mary  was  going  to  ask  how  many ;  but  recollecting 
that  Frank  had  been  desired  not  to  ask  any  more  ques- 
tions, she  stopped.  The  engineer,  understanding  this, 
smiled,  and,  in  answer  to  what  she  wished  to  ask,  held 
up  four  fingers  of  his  hand.  Then,  accepting  an  invita- 
tion to  waSk  round  the  ground^  he  offered  his  arm  to 
Frank's  mother,  and  Frank  and  Mary  asked  and  obtain- 
ed permission  to  go  with  them.  They  were  in  hopes 
that  he  would  tell  something  more  about  his  children. 

And  they  learned,  in  consequence  of  his  answers  to 
the  questions  which  their  mother  asked,  that  two  of  his 
children  were  boys ;  that  the  eldest,  Lewis,  was  a  year 
and  a  half  older  than  Frank,  and  liad  been  at  school  two 
years ;  the  youngest  was  but  six  years  old,  and  was  to 
remain  at  home  some  time  longer. 

Now  Frank,  who  knew  that  he  was  soon  to  go  to 
school  himself,  listened  eagerly,  and  so  did  Mary,  in 
hopes  of  hearing  something  about  this  school  and  these 
boys.  But,  unluckily,  nothing  more  was  said  about 
Lewis,  or  his  brother,  or  his  school. 

The  conversation  turned  upon  education,  and  seemed 
above  Frank  and  Mary's  comprehension ;  yet  they  felt 
still  interested  in  listening  to  it,  because  it  in  some  way 
concerned  themselves.  The  engineer  said  something 
in  so  low  a  voice  that  it  was  inaudible  by  the  yoimg- 
sters  who  were  walking  before  him ;  but  it  was  clear 
that  it  was  quite  audible  (that  is,  to  be  heard)  by  those 
who  were  walking  with  him.  For  Frank's  rather  and 
mother  said  with  emphasis, 
"  This  gives  me  great  pleasure." 
And  Mary  whispered  to  Frank,  "  I  am  sure  that  must 
be  some  thingabout  you — do  you  think  we  may  hear  it  1" 


"No, we  must  not  listen  to  that,  I  believe,"  said 
Frank ; "  but  hush  now,  Mary,  he  is  speaking  loud  again." 

"  Madam,"  said  the  engineer, "  you  are  doing  for  jrowr 
son  what  I  should  have  wished  to  have  done  for  my 
own  boy ;  but  that  my  business  takes  me  so  often  from 
home,  that  I  cannot  do  as  much  for  him  as  I  could 
wish." 

Frank's  father  answered  that  in  these  days  of  educa- 
tion, there  was,  perhaps,  as  great  danger  of  doing  too 
much  as  of  doing  too  little  for  children.  He  hm  ob- 
served,  he  said,  that  most  of  his  acquaintance  had  been 
either  too  careless  or  too  carefqjl  of  their  boys  before 
they  were  sent  to  school.  Sometimes  ^ey  were  hu- 
moured in  every  thing  at  home,  because,  as  th^ir  pa- 
rents said,  they  would  have  hardships  enough  at  school  i 
but  this  made  those  hardships  the  greater,  because  the 
master  was  then  to  whip  the  ill-temper  out  of  the  spoil- 
ed child  by  main  force ;  and,  perhaps,  in  so  doing,  to 
break  his  spirit  for  e^r.  Some  boys  are  sent  from 
home  in  such  gross  ignorance,  that  they  musjt  work 
doubly  hard,  or  be  left  behind  their  companioi](b,  or  be 
exposed  to  shame  eternal,  or  to  etema>  flogging ;  other 
parents  run  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and  by  way  of 
preparing  them  to  get  on,  or  to  get  before  their  compc^ 
tors  at  school,  cram  them  with  lessons,  disgust  them  witn 
learning,  and  weary  the  runners  before  the  race  begins. 

"  These  overtaught  children  are  often  the  most  to  be 
pitied,"  said  the  engineer ;  "  because,  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  teachilig,  in  science 
at  least,  they  are  taught  nothing  accurately ;  and  when 
they  go  to  school,  or  into  the  world,  they  are  all  in  the 
condition  of  my  puzzled  lad,  with  his  angles  turned  tri- 
angles." 

"  I  pity  the  poor  child,"  said  Frank's  mother,  "  who, 
when  he  goes  from  home,  fancying  that  he  knows  a 
great  deal,  finds,  when  he  ^ets  into  the  midst  of  a  great 
school,  that  he  knows  nothing  rightly,  and  that  he  must 
unlearn  all  that  he  has  learned  at  home  :  double,  double, 
toil  and  trouble,  both  to  schoolmaster  and  to  child." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  engineer,  "  I  hardly  know  which  is 
in  that  case  most  to  be  pitied." 

As  soon  as  the  conversation  caa^  to  this  point, 
Frank  and  Mary,  who  had  no  pity  for  schoolmasters, 
and  who  did  not  know  why  they  should  have  any,  look- 
ed at  each  other  as  if  they  had  said. 
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"  Do  not  you  think  this  is  growing  tiresome  f 

Then,  by  mutual  consent,  at  the  same  instant  both 
set  off  to  their  desert  island,  where  they  were  Teiy 
happy,  working  away  at  Friday's  new  garden,  till  a 
shower  of  hail  drove  them  home. 

When  they  went  into  the  library  they  were  yet 
breathless  with  running ;  but  they  stopped  their  puffing 
and  panting,  for  their  mother  ^^as  reading  to  their  father 
and  the  engineer  something  which  seemed  to  be  very^ 
entertaining ;  they  were  smiling  as  they  stood  before 
the  sofa-table  listening  to  her :  and  as  he  came  in,  Frank 
thought  that  he  heard  his  own  name,  but  of  this  he  was 
uncertain.  He  peeped  over  his  mother's  shoulder  to 
see  what  book  she  was  reading.  It  was  a  voyage  of 
discovery  to  the  great  Loo-choo  island,  on  the  coast  of 
Corea. 

His  father  told  him,  (hat  of  this  inland  and  its  inhabi- 
tants little  or  nothing  was  known  in  Esgland  before 
the  account  of  this  expedition  was  publishM. 

Mary  asked  whether  the  inhabitants  of  Loo-choo 
were  savages  or  civilized  people  1 

Frank  said  he  supposed,  from  the  sound  of  the  name, 
that  they  were  Chinese. 

His  father  said  they  were  not  savages ;  irery  far  from 
it :  that  they  were  more  like  the  Chinese  than  any 
other  people  of  whom  we  have  any  account. 

So  Frank  saw,  by  one  of  the  prints  of  the  men  and 
women  to  which  his  mother  turned. 

"  These  people,  though  civilized,  are  ignorant  of  many 
of  our  arts ;  quite  as  ignorant  as  you  are,  Frank,  of  the 
use  of  such  instruments  as  you  saw  this  morning." 

"  And  one  of  these  Loo-choo  people,"  said  the  engi- 
neer, "  an  intelligent  young  man  of  the  name  .of  Made- 
ra, was  as  anxious  as  you  were,  Frank,  to  understand 
the  sextant,  and  as  much  mortified  when  he  could  not 
at  once  comprehend  it  and  all  its  uses." 

The  engineer  drew  Frank  towards  him  on  one  side, 
Mary  on  the  other,  and  putting  an  arm  round  each — 

**  Now,  ma'am,"  said  he,  "  that  we  are  comfortably 
settled,  will  you  be  so  g09d  as  to  read  on." 

And  Frank's  mother  read  on  as  follows  : — 

''But  Madera. ¥riia  not  a  man  to  be  thrown  into  de- 
spair by  diificirl^^  on  the  contrary,  he  persevered  in 
observing  with  his  sextant ;  and  the  more  the  difficulty 
was  made  apparent,  the  more  keenly  he  laboured  to 
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oyercome  it.  The  progress  which  he  made  in  a  few 
hoiwsL  in  the  mere  p^^tical  operation  of  taking  angles 
and  altitudes,  was  not  surprising,  because  there  is,  in 
fact, -not  much  difficulty  in  it ;  but  he  was  no  wise  satis- 
fied with  this  proficiency,  and  seemed  anxious  to  apply 
his  knowledge  to  some  useful  purpose. 


''With. a  sextant  and  stand  I  made  him  take  the  dis- 
tance between  the  sun  and  mooh  four  or  five  times ;  on 
every  occasion  he  was  wonderfully  near  the  truth.  We 
endeavoured  to  confine  him  to  one  object,  merely  to 
ascertain  the  tinxe  of  apparent  noon,  and  I  think  we 
succeeded  in*  e:|f:plaining  to  him  how  this  was  to  be 
done.  , 

•*  Some  time  after  this,  and  just  before  the  English 
ships  were  to  leave  the  island,  Madera  came  on  board 
with  the  sextant  in  his  hand ;  he  was  in  such  distress 
that  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  about.  In  this  dis- 
tracted state  he  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  ns,  during 
whieh  he  continued  lighting  his.  pipe  and  smoking  as 
fast  as  he  could;  drii^ng  and  eating  whatever  v^as 

eaced  before  him.  After  he  had  a  little  recovered 
mself,  he  asked  what  books  it  would  be  necessary  to 
read  to  enable  him  to  make  use  of  the  sextant ;  I  gave 
him  a  Nautical  Almanack,  and  told  him  that  he  must 
understand  that  in  the  first  instance :  he  opened  it,  and 
looking  at  the  figures,  held  up  his  hands  in  despair,  and 
was  at  last  forced  to  confess  that  it  was  a  hopeless 
business.  He  therefore  put  the  sextant  up,  and  bade  us 
farewell." 

"  Poor  Madera !" 

"I  think,"  said  Mary,  "that  Madera  is  very  like 
Frank." 

"  But  fortunately,"  said  the  engineer,  "  Prank  does 
not  live  at  the  Island  of  Loo-choo ;  nor  is  his  instructer," 
added  he,  looking  at  Frank's  father,  going  **  to  sail  away 
to-morrow,  and  leave  him  without  books,  or  without  any 
means  of  satisfying  his  laudable  curiosity,"" 

Frank  and  Mary  had  been  so  much  interested  by  what 
they  had  heard  of  Madera,  that  the  moment  their  moth- 
er laid  down  the  book,  they  asked  leave  to  look  for  the 
place  where  Madera's  name  was  first  mentioned,  and 
read  all  they  could  find  concerning  him ;  his  dexter^  in 
managing  his  knife  and  fork  the  first  time  he  dined  with 
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the  English  in  the  captain's  cabin;  his  (Quickness  in 
learning  to  speak  English,  and  in  observing  all,  even 
the  most  trimng  customs ;  his  surprise  when  he  first 
heard  one  of  the  officers  read  from  a  book,  and  his  great 
curiosity  to  know  how  that  wonder  was  peribrmed; 
his  agiuty  in  dancing ;  his  poUteness,  affection,  grati- 
tude, and,  above  all,  attachment  to  his  parents,  and  wife, 
and  children,  which  prevented  him  from  accepting  the 
English  captain's  offer  to  bring  him  to  England. 

All  these  things  delighted  Frank  and  Blary ;  so  that 
they  determined  that,  at  the  first  convenient  opportu- 
nity, their  Robinson  Crusoe's  island  should  be  turned 
into  the  great  Loo-choo  island ;  and  that  Frank  should 
be  turned  into  Madera,  and  Mary  into  the  English  cap- 
tain. But  they  had  sense  enough  to  agree  that  this 
must  not  be  done  during  the  time  that  the  engineer 
should  stay  with  them. 

He  was  very  busy  drawing  plans  part  of  this  day. 
Frank  and  Mary  took  great  care  not  to  be  troublesome 
to  him  ;  and  therefore  they  were  permitted  to  stay  in 
the  same  room  with  him  while  he  was  at  work,  and  he 
aJlowed  them  to  look  into  his  portfolio  at  some  plans  of 
bridges  and  buildings.  They  tried  to  build  one  of  these, 
a  tower,  with  their  little  bricks,  which  the  engineer  did 
not,  Uke  Master  Tom,  call  baby's  toys. 

Frank  and  Mary  had  often  tried  to  build  a  bridge,  but 
they  never  could  succeed  in  forming  an  arch,  because 
they  had  not  all  the  different  shaped  bricks  that  were 
necessary.  To  their  great  delight,  the  engineer  gave 
them  a  model  of  a  bridge  which  could  be  taken  to  pieces 
and  put  together  again. 

After  looking  at  some  of  the  plans  which  he  found 
in  the  portfolio,  Frank  thought  that  he  could  draw  the 
plan  of  a  house  without  much  difficulty. 

There  was  one  thing  that  puzzled  him  a  little ;  he  * 
saw  at  the  bottom  of  each  plan  the  words,  by  a  scale  of 
one  twentieth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot.     However,  he  set  to 
work  at  his  drawing,  and  he  said  to  Mary, 

"  I  will  draw  a  plan  of  this  house  for  you.** 

But  when  his  plan  was  finished,  Mary  observed  that 
some  of  the  rooms  looked  larger  than  they  were  in  re- 
ality, and  some  smaller.  When  he  showed  his  draw- 
ing to  his  friend^,  the  engineer,  he  found  many  more 
faults  with  it. 

♦*  This  library,  in  which  we  are  now  sitting,"  said  he, 
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**  is,  I  should  think,  ftiUy  two  feet  broader  than  the  break- 
fost-room.  Your  drawing-room  and  dining-room  in  this 
plan  are  the  same  size,  and  yet  in  reality  you  know  that 
one  is  longer  than  the  other.  And  the  breakfast-room  is 
not  half  its  real  breadth." 

^  That  is  true,"  said  Frank ;  **  but  I  know  the  measures 
of  the  rooms,  and  I  will  write  them  in  nice  little  figures, 
as  I  see  in  your  plans,  then  everybody  can  know  the 
sizes." 

^Then  the  figures  would  do  as  well  without  your 
drawing. '  Where  are  the  stairs  in  your  house  V 

**  Oh,  I  forgot  the  stairs,"  said  Frank ;  **  but  that  does 
not  signify,  l^ause  I  can  mark  the  place  for  them  here 
in  the  hall :  and  as  to  the  breakfast-room,  that  is  very 
bad,  I  acknowledge,  because  I  forgot  the  passage,  and 
was  obliged  to  squeeze  it  out  of  the  breakfast-room." 

*'  The  whole  house  is  much  longer  in  this  drawing 
than  it  ought  to  be,  and  none  of  the  rooms  are  in  right 
proportion." 

"  So  I  see." 

*'  As  you  know  the  measures  of  all  the  rooms,  you 
might  easily  have  represented  them  in  their  right  pro- 
portions," said  his  friend,  "  if  you  had  drawn  your  plan 
by  a  scale." 

"  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  show  me  how  to  do 
that,"  said  Frank,  **  when  you  are  not  busy  V* 
.    He  had  finished  all  his  business  for  this  morning,  he 
said,  and  he  was  very  willing  to  assist  Frank. 

"  First,"  said  he,  "  we  must  know  the  measure  of  the 
hmise,  of  which  you  want  to  draw  the  plan." 

Of  this,  Frank  not  being  quite  certain,  he  said  that  he 
would  go  and  measure.  But  he  had  only  a  foot  rule. 
Mary  offered  her  riband-yard,  which  was  three  feet 
long. 

But  the  .engineer  said  he  could  lend  them  something 
that  would  do  the  business  better.  He  bid  Frank  ring 
the  bell,  and  desired  that  all  the  things  that  were  in  the 
tefthand  pocket  of  his  carriage  should  be  brought  to 
him.  Among  these  was  a  mwsurmg'tapey  divided  into 
feet  and  inches.  This  he  lent  to  Frank,  who  went  out 
with  Mary,  and  measured  the  length  and  breadth  df  the 
house  exactly.  It  Was  eighty  feet  long,  and  sixty  feet 
broad. 

His  friend  then  showed  him  how  to  express  this  in 
drawine  by  a  scale.  ^  He  showed  him  on  nis  foot  rule 
the  divisions  into  inches,  and  he  said* 
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<*  We  will  draw  it  by  a  scale  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch  to 
a  foot  Eighty  tentiw  of  an  inch,  how  many  whole 
inches  is  that  ?" 

Frank  instantly  answered,  "  Eight.'' 

His  Mend  showed  him  how,  with  the  compasses,  to 
take  exactly  the  measure  of  eight  inches,  and  to  mark 
that  down  with  the  compasses  on  the  paper,  and  in  the 
same  manner  he  took  the  measure  of  the  breadth  of  the 
house,  and  one  after  another  of  all  the  rooms.  This 
was  not  done  without  some  difficulty,  for  Frank  fre- 
quently let  the  points  of  the  compasses  slip  upon  the 
iyory  rule,  and  in  taking  the  compasses  from  the  rude  to 
the  paper,  held  them  so  as  sometimes  to  close,  and  some- 
times to  open  themv  and  the  measure  was  to  be  taken 
over  again.  His  friend  showed  him  how  to  hold  the 
compasses  so  as  to  prevent  this.  And  as  Frank  had 
been  already  used  to  drawing  hnes  straight  and  pardUel^ 
the  plan  of  his  house  was  now  tolerably  neatly  finish- 
ed ;  and  this  time  the  staircase  was  not  forgotten ;  the 
breakfast-room  was  not  robbed  to  make  space  for  the 

Sissage,  and  the  library  was  of  its  just  lengthj  and,  as 
ary  observed,  none  of  the  rooms  were  too  large  or  too 
small — all  were  like  reality. 

'*  And  now,"  said  Frank,  "  that  I  know  how  to  draw 
by  a  scale,  Mary,  you  shall  never  see  such  wretched 

Elans  as  this,^'  added  he,  crumpling  up  his  first  plan  as 
e  spoke,  and  throwing  it  away. 

xhex  the  portfolio  of  drawings  had  been  exhausted, 
Frank  and  Mary  were  entertained  with  the  sight  of  some 
books  of  prints  of  temples  and  ruins,  at  which  the  en- 
gineer and  their  father  were  looking.  The  engineer 
often  stopped,  as  he  was  turning  over  the  leaves,  to  point 
out  to  them  the  characteristic  differences  between  the 
styles  of  architecture  in  different  countries  and  at  dif- 
ferent periods ;  and  when  he  saw  how  much  they  were 
interested  in  this  sort  of  information,  he  promised  that 
he  would  give  them  a  little  work  on  architecture,  which 
a  friend  of  his  was  writing  for  yoimg  people. 

Mary  said  she  hoped  that  it  would  be  very  entertain- 
ing ;  *^  And  now,  sir,  that  you  are  not  busy,"  said  she, 
"  could  you  be  so  good  as  to  show  us  on  the  globe  the 
great  Loo-choo  island  1"  ' 

"  He  could  not  show  it  to  her,"  he  said,  "  because,  as 
it  had  been  but  lately  discovered,  it  had  not  been  drawn 
on  the  globe ;  but  he  would  mazk  the  place  where  it 
ought  to  be." 
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<'  Here,!'  said  Frank,  going  to  th^  globe.,'*  here  is  Cfci- 
na,  and  here  is  the  coaet  6f  Coreai"  «aid  he/ .. 

**  Then  here  must  be  the  great  XiOOrchoo  islands,^  said 
the  engineer,  marking  the  «pot.,-  ,  , 

^  Bnt  how  can  you  tell  so  giikkly«and]ai<)(!ir'iOjexacti 
ly,  where  the  island  must  be  T^  said  Frank  i  '^  I  cannot, 
even  guess,  because  the  map  in  this  book  is  of  such  a 
different  size  from  the  globe.^  ■  r   * 

^*  But  you  were  toM  the  latitude  and  longitude  in  which 
Loo-choo  is  situated :  look  fOr  lhd«e^"  ■ 

Frank  had  been  shown  how  to  look  for  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  any  place  ;  but  he  was  now  confused 
about  it;  and  he  always  was  so,  because  he  could  never 
recollect  which  was  l^itude  and  which  was  longitude. 

''  The  longitude,*'  smd  he^  '*  I  always  think  must  be 
looked  for  on  these  lines,  which  go  from  the  top  at  the 
north  pole  to  the  bottom  of  the  south  pole,  the  long  way 
of  the  globe." 

*'  As  longitude  sounds  like  long,  the  long  way,  that  is 
ve]^;  natural,"  said  Mary. 

His  mother  looked  a  little  ashamed,  and  said  that  she 
thought  that  she  must  have  taught  him  very  ill,  since  he 
had  been  so  much  confused  in  his  ideas  about  it :  but 
Frank  said  that  it  was  not  his  mother  who  had  first 
shown  him  the  difference  between  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, but  some  lady  who  happened  to  be  at  their  house, 
and  who,  it  seems,  did  not  know  it  herself.  And  Frank 
sai4that  when  onc0-it  had  been  put  wrong  into  his 
head,  he  could  never  get  it  right  again ;  he  was  in  this 
like  the  triangle  man. 

Mary  ventured  to  ask  why,  if  the  earth  is  quite  round, 
and  the  globe  quite  a  globe,  should  l^rank  talk  of  the* 
long  way  or  the  short  way  round  it.    "I  thought  that  a 
globe  measured  the  same  every  way — should  it  not  V 

Frank  informed  her,  and  was  very  glad  to  be  able 
to  do  so,  that  the  earth,  though  it  is  called  a  globe,  is 
not  quite  round ;  that  it  is  more  in  the  shape  of  an  or- 
ange, or  a  turnip. 

A  nod  from  his  friend  confirmad  his  assertion;  and 
Frank,  now  feeling  encouraged  to  show  his  learning, 
went  on  to  prove  that  he  understood  the  causes  of  day 
and  night ;  and,  farther,  he  dashed  into  explanations  of 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  of  summer  and  winter ;  but 
there  he  found  that  he  stuck  fast — ^he  could  neither  get 
backward  nor  forward,  but,  quite  confused  amid  the 
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paths  of  the  son,  moon,  and  wth,  he  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  he  was  nor  vet  master  of  their  mo^ 
tioDB.  Ashamed  of  lumself,  he  willingly  listened  to 
Mary's  observation  that  it  was  getting  very  late ;  and, 
after  wiahiBg  the  engineer  a  good-night  and  a  good-by, 
for  he  knew  that  he  was  to  go  early  in  the  morning, 
Frank  said, 

**  I  hope  that,  by  the  time  yon  come  again,  sir,  I  shall 
be  qoite  clear  about  summer  and  winter.  How  long  do 
you  think  it  will  be  before  you  come  again  ^^ 

The  engineer  said  he  did  not  know;  perhaps  in  a 
week,  perhaps  in  a  month. 

'*  A  month !"  exclaimed  Frank,  '*  I  shall- have  time  and 
time  enough  to  learn  it,  mamma,  phall  not  I !" 

^  And  to  forget  it,  perhaps,  Frimk,"  said  his  mother. 
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It  is  surprising  how  easy  it  is  to  make  good  resolu- 
tions, and  how  difficult  to  keep  them :  Fraik  at  least 
found  it  so.  He  had  resolved,  m  the  first  place,  that  the 
very  day  after  the  engineer  went  a^ay,  he  would  make 
himself  quite  clear  about  the  causes  of  summer  and 
winter ;  and  \rith  this  intention  he  went  in  search  of  a 
book  in  which  he  had  been  told  that  he  would  find  them 
well  explained ;  but  it  chanced  that,  while  he  was  look- 
ing for  this  in  his  mother's  bookcas%  nearest  the  win- 
dow, he  heard  the  cry  of  hounds  and  the  voice  of  the 
huntsmen.  He  called  to  Mary  to  come  quick !  quick ! 
and  he  threw  up  the  sash,  looked  out,  and  saw  dogs 
running,  and  men  and  horses  galloping  sifter  them — ^the 
men  in  scarlet  jackets,  and  with  little  velvet  caps  on 
their  heads. 

"  There  they  are ;  do  you  see  them,  Mary  ?  No,  not 
now,  you  can't,  they  are  behind  the  trees.  But  now ! 
now  you  can  see  the  scarlet  jackets ;  here  they  come 
full  gallop !  Beautiful  horses!  how  they  go!  which  will 
be  first  1"  cried  Frank. 

'*  How  very  pretty  they  look,  going  over  that  rising 
ground,  and  winding  through  the  wood,"  scud  Mary. 
**  But  now  they  are  all  out  of  sight." 

^'  Stay,  stay,  don't  go  away,  they  are  coming  agaiq, 
Mary:  one  has  leaped  the  great  ditch.  Oh,  come! 
come  and  look  at  them  leaping.  One!  two!  three!  five! 
One's  down — ^no,  up  again.  On  they  come :  all  spread- 
ing over  the  field-^ogs  and  horses:  and  they  must  cross 
this  lawn,  quite  close  to  us,  Mary." 

♦*  What  a  noise !"  said  Mary ;  *'  and  how  eager  they 
all  are — men,  horses,  dogs !" 

"  How  I  should  like  to  be  among  them,  if  I  were  a 
man!"  said  Frank.     "Mary,  look  here  to  this  side, 

Sassing  under  the  great  sycamore,  do  you  see  a  white 
ound  snuffing  about?    Next  after  him,  that  man  on 
the  bay  horse  is  Squire  Rogers,  I  think.    He  is  forfu 
most :  how  well  he  rides." 
**  But  whjit  do  I  8§e !"  said  Mary.    "  A  very  litt^Q 
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man  at  a  distance,  or  a  boy.    Oh !  is  not  that  Maste? 
Tom  V 

•*  Tom !  Tom !  where  1"  cried  Frank. 

**  You  cannot  see  him  now :  the  hunters  are  between 
him  and  us.*' 

"  Master  Tom  ?  Oh  no,  my  dear,  impossible !"  said 
Frank ;  "  such  httle  boys  never  go  out  hunting." 
V  Well,  Mary  would  not  be  positive,  she  said,  but  she 
was  almost  sure  she  had  seen  him.  Unluckily,  the 
hounds,  horses,  and  huntsmen  now  took  a  course  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  what  Frank  had  predicted;  they 
did  not  cross  that  lawn  close  to  the  window,  and  wheth- 
er it  Was  Master  Tom  or  not  whom  Mary  had  seen, 
coidd  not  now  be  determined. 

The  doubt  so  ^sturbed  Frank's  head  that  he  could 
not  settle  to  readmg  this  morning ;  hounds,  red  jackets, 
and  jockey  caps  were  running  through  his  head,  and 
drove  from  his  recollection  all  his  great  curiosity  about 
the  causes  of  summet  and  winter,  taking  angles,  sex- 
tants,- observations,  Euclid's  Elements,  and  the  engi- 
neer. 

Some  morning  visiters  came  this  day ;  and,  altogeth- 
er, Frank  found  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  set  about 
any  thins,  either  while  they  stayed  or  after  they  went 
away.  While  they  stayed  it  would  not  have  been  civil, 
he  thought,  and  after  they  went  away  it  was  too  late. 
Besides,  Frank  had  been  curious  to  hear  what  was  said 
by  some  of  the  visiters  about  the  hunting  of  this  day, 
and  to  determine  the  point  whether  Master  Tom  had  or 
had  not  been  at  the  hunt.  It  was  at  last  decided  that 
he  had  been  at  it.  Nor  was  this  the  first  time.  Under 
the  protection  of  Squire  Rogers,  and  of  a  greater  per- 
sonage still.  Squire  Rogers's  huntsman.  Master  Tom 
had  frequently  joined  the  hunt,  and  was  much  admired 
by  Squire  Rogers  and  his  liunting  companions,  for  his 
being  able  to  sit  a  hunter  so  well,  and  for  keeping  np 
with  the  hounds.  It  was  extraordinary  to  see  a  boy,  a 
child  of  his  age,  out  hunting  with  men.  One  of  the  «dy 
visiters  agreed  with  Squire  Rogers  in  admiring  Master 
Tom.  Another  said  that  it  was  a  pity  and  a  shame  to 
see  a  boy  of  his  age,  and  who  might  be  trained  to  some- 
thing better,  suffered  to  run  wild  as  he  did,  and  to  keep 
such  low,  vulgar<;ompany.  Squire  Rogers,  though  him- 
self a  gentleman,  was,  as  it  has  been  observed,  fond  of 
his  inferiors  in  rank  and  education;  and  his  hunting 
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associates  were  not  such  as  an^  sensible  parents  could 
wish  for  the  companions  of  their  sons.  Frank's  mother 
joined  with  those  who  disapproved  of  Master  Tom's 
hunting,  but  she  said  and  thought  httle  about  the  mat- 
ter: she  did  not  know  how  much  Frank  had  been  struck 
with  the  sight  of  this  day's  chase.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  however,  the  red  jackets  and  the  galloping  horses 
faded  from  his  imagination.  Mary  reminded  him  of 
summer  and  winter,  and  he  in  a  careless  manner  looked 
over  some  explanation  in  a  geographical  dictionary, 
which,  if  he  did  not  quite  understand,  would  do  for  the 
present;  he  could  look  it  over  again  more  carefully 
some  da^rs  before  the  engineer  should  return,  he  said, 
and  then  it  would  be  fresh  in  his  head.  *'  If  I  were  to 
learn  it  perfectly  now,"  added  he,  "  you  know  I  should, 
as  mamma  observed,  have  time  to  forget  it  before  our 
friend  comes  here  again." 

Content  with  being  able  to  quote  his  mother's  words, 
and  to  turn  them  £o  his  present  purpose  of  defending  his 
fit  of  idleness,  Frank  did  little  good  this  day.  Even  his 
constant  defender,  Mary,  coiSd  not  deny  this.  The 
next  morning  he  determined  to  make  up  for  lost  yes- 
terday. He  recollected  several  things  which  he  had 
not  thought  of  during  the  days  the  engineer  had  been 
with  them,  and  to  these  his  attention  turned. 

**  The  Stream  of  Time,"  said  he, "  we  have  never  looked 
at  since  the  day  after  the  day  when  we  resolved  that 
we  would  look  at  it  regularly  every  day  at  mamma's 
dressing  time." 

*'Yes,  she  told  us  that  we  should  forget  it,"  said 
Mary. 

"  And  our  lists,  my  dear  Mary,"  cried  Frank :  "  the 
first  thing  we  do  must  be  to  settle  our  list  of  *mtut 
wants.'*  ft  is  terribly  crowded  and  blotted,"  said  he, 
unfolding  and  showing  it. 

"  Especially  that  great  blot  over  trigonometry,"  said 
Mary.  *'  I  believe  that  was  my  fault,  for  I  had  not  any 
blotting-paper,  and  I  rolled  up  the  list  before  it  was  dry ; 
and  you  wrote  in  a  great  hurry,  if  you  recollect,  the  first 
day  the  engineer  came,  when  you  were  so  very  fond 
of  him." 

**  I  am  very  fond  of  him  still,"  said  Frank,  "  but  one 
cannot  always  ^nk  of  the  same  thing.  Certainly,  I 
put  trigonomettyf  my  dear,  too  high  up  that  day  in  this 
list  of '  man^s  must  wants,^  and  I  wrote  it  much  too  large* 
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man  at  a  distance,  or  a  boy.    Oh !  is  not  that  Maste? 
Tom  V 

"  Tom !  Tom !  where  1"  cried  Frank. 

"  You  cannot  see  him  now :  the  hunters  are  between 
him  and  us.*' 

**  Master  Tom  ?  Oh  no,  my  dear,  impossible !"  said 
Frank ;  "  such  little  boys  never  go  out  hunting." 
V  Well,  Mary  would  not  be  positive,  she  said,  but  she 
was  almost  sure  she  had  seen  him.  Unluckily,  the 
hounds,  horses,  and  huntsmen  now  took  a  course  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  what  Frank  had  predicted;  they 
did  not  cross  that  lawn  close  to  the  window,  and  wheth- 
er it  Was  Master  Tom  or  not  whom  Mary  had  seen, 
cotQd  not  now  be  determined. 

The  doubt  so  (^sturbed  Frank's  head  that  he  could 
not  settle  to  readmg  this  morning ;  hounds,  red  jackets, 
and  jockey  caps  were  running  through  his  head,  and 
drove  from  his  recollection  all  his  great  curiosity  about 
the  causes  of  summer  and  winter,  taking  angles,  sex- 
tants,- observations,  Euclid's  Elements,  and  the  engi- 
neer. 

Some  morning  visiters  came  this  day ;  and,  altogeth- 
er, Frank  found  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  set  about 
any  thing:,  either  while  they  stayed  or  after  they  went 
away.  While  they  stayed  it  would  not  have  been  civil, 
he  thought,  and  after  they  went  away  it  was  too  late. 
Besides,  Frank  had  been  curious  to  hear  what  was  said 
by  some  of  the  visiters  about  the  hunting  of  this  day, 
and  to  determine  the  point  whether  Master  Tom  had  or 
had  not  been  at  the  hunt.  It  was  at  last  decided  that 
he  had  been  at  it.  Nor  was  this  the  first  time.  Under 
the  protection  of  Squire  Rogers,  and  of  a  greater  per- 
sonage still.  Squire  Rogers's  huntsman.  Master  Tom 
had  frequently  joined  the  hunt,  and  was  much  admired 
by  Squire  Rogers  and  his  hunting  companions,  for  his 
being  able  to  sit  a  hunter  so  well,  and  for  keeping  up 
with  the  hounds.  It  was  extraordinary  to  see  a  boy,  a 
child  of  his  age,  out  hunting  with  men.  One  of  the  lady 
visiters  agreed  with  Squire  Rogers  in  admiring  Master 
Tom.  Another  said  that  it  was  a  pity  and  a  shame  to 
see  a  boy  of  his  age,  and  who  might  be  trained  to  some- 
thing better,  suffered  to  run  wild  as  he  did,  and  to  keep 
such  low,  vulgar<;ompany.  Squire  Rogers,  though  him- 
self a  gentleman,  was,  as  it  has  been  observed,  fond  of 
his  inferiors  in  rank  and  education;  and  his  hunting 
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associates  were  not  such  as  an^  sensible  parents  could 
wish  for  the  companions  of  their  sons.  Frank's  mother 
joined  with  those  who  disapproved  of  Master  Tom's 
hunting,  but  she  said  and  thought  Uttle  about  the  mat- 
ter: she  did  not  know  how  much  Frank  had  been  struck 
with  the  sight  of  this  day's  chase.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  however,  the  red  jackets  and  the  galloping  horses 
faded  from  his  imagination.  Mary  remind^  him  of 
summer  and  winter,  and  he  in  a  careless  manner  looked 
over  some  explanation  in  a  geographical  dictionary, 
which,  if  he  did  not  quite  understand,  would  do  for  the 
present;  he  could  look  it  over  again  more  carefidly 
some  da^rs  before  the  engineer  should  return,  he  said, 
and  then  it  would  be  fresh  in  his  head.  *'  If  I  were  to 
learn  it  perfectly  now,"  added  he,  "  you  know  I  should, 
as  mamma  observed,  have  time  to  forget  it  before  our 
friend  comes  here  again." 

Content  with  being  able  to  quote  his  mother's  words, 
and  to  turn  them  ib  his  present  purpose  of  defending  his 
fit  of  idleness,  Frank  did  little  good  this  day.  Even  his 
constant  defender,  Mary,  coiQd  not  deny  this.  The 
next  morning  he  determined  to  make  up  for  lost  yes- 
terday. He  recollected  several  things  which  he  had 
not  thought  of  during  the  days  the  engineer  had  been 
with  them,  and  to  these  his  attention  turned. 

**  The  Stream  of  Time,"  said  he, "  we  have  never  looked 
at  since  the  day  after  the  day  when  we  resolved  that 
we  would  look  at  it  regularly  every  day  at  mamma's 
dressing  time." 

''Yes,  she  told  us  that  we  should  forget  it,"  said 
Mary. 

"  And  our  lists,  my  dear  Mary,"  cried  Frank :  "  the 
first  thing  we  do  must  be  to  settle  our  list  of  ^must 
wants. ^  It  is  terribly  crowded  and  blotted,"  said  he, 
unfolding  and  showing  it. 

"  Especially  that  great  blot  over  trigonometry,"  said 
Mar}r.  **  I  believe  that  was  my  fault,  for  I  had  not  any 
blotting-paper,  and  I  rolled  up  the  list  before  it  was  dry ; 
and  you  wrote  in  a  great  hurry,  if  you  recollect,  the  first 
day  the  engineer  came,  when  jwu  were  so  very  fond 
of  him." 

**  I  am  very  fond  of  him  still,"  said  Frank,  "but  one 
cannot  always  think  of  the  same  thing.  Certainly,  I 
put  trigonometfy,  my  dear,  too  high  up  that  day  in  this 
Ust  of '  marCs  must  wants,^  and  I  wrote  it  much  too  large* 
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It  must  oome  out,  and  come  down  here,  where  there  is 
pLenty  of  room  for  it  below." 

*'  How  many  changes  we  have  made  in  our  lists  sinc<f 
we  began  them !"  said  Mary. 

In  the  course  of  one  month,  indeed,  such  numbers  of 
words  had  been  inserted  and  removed  from  may  wants 
to  must  wants,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  read  the 
manuscript.  It  was  now  found  necessary  to  rewrite 
the  whole.  They  wisely  determined  that  all  the  doubtful 
things  should  be  written  with  pencil,  so  that  they  might 
be  rubbed  out  and  altered  as  often  as  might  be  wished. 
Frank  disliked  the  trouble  of  transcribing,  but  he  pa- 
tiently went  through  it,  and  the  copy  was,  as  his  mother 
Judged,  much  better  than  the  first  hst. 

Mary  undertook  to  finish  the  last  pencilled  column  of 
may  wants  for  him  this  morning,  when  he  went  out  to 
ride  with  his  father. 

This  was  very  obliging  of  Mary,  because  she  wished, 
as  Frank  knew,  to  have  employed  this  morning  in  knit- 
ting for  Colonel  Birch  a  pair  of  scarlet  worsted  cuflfe 
or  bracelets ;  by  some  called  wristlets,  by  others  cwnfart- 
Mes,  by  others  muffatees^  by  others  kitty  cuffs. 

Now  Mary  was  a  quick  Imitter  for  her  age,  but  a  slow 
writer,  and  it  requires  no  small  share  of  resolution,  as 
well  as  good-nature,  to  quit  what  we  hope  we  can  do 
pretty  well  for  what  we  fear  we  do  but  ill.  Poor  Mary 
was  the  whole  morning  copying  this  immense  folio  page, 
excepting  one  quarter  of  an  hour  which  she  took  to  rest 
her  cramped  fingers,  and  which  she  spent  in  continuing 
the  basket-work  fence  round  Robinson  Crusoe's  island. 
She  had  finished  the  last  word,  "  order,'*^  with  her  best 
r,  and  moreover  with  the  kind  of  r  which  Frank  prefer- 
red to  her  own  favourite  r,  when  she  heard  the  horses 
returning.  She  ran  down  into  the  hall  to  meet  Frank 
with  the  long  sheet  in  her  hand. 

"  Here  it  is,  Frank !  I  have  finished  it  quite  1  Take 
care  !  order  is  not  quite  dry  yet,"  cried  she. 

But  he  was  not  m  the  delightful  hurry  to  see  it  that 
she  expected. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear !  Thank  you !"  he  said. 

But  it  was  plain  that  he  was  not  thinking  of  what 
he  was  saying ;  and  who  can  value  such  thanks  ?  He 
scarcely  seemed  to  know  what  paper  she  held  in  her 
hand ;  and  who  could  bear  this  ?  None  but  those  who 
have  as  sweet  a  temper  as  Mary  had. 
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Mary  was  disappouited  and  mortiied,  but  she  bore  it 
well,  and  putting  aside  the  paper  which  contained  her 
morning's  work,  she  listened  kindly  to  Frank,  who  be- 
gan to  tell  her  his  adventures.  She  now  observed  that 
he  appeared  much  agitated. 

'*  Look,  Mary,  my  dear,''  cried  he,  as  he  took  off  his 
hat,  and  skimmed  it  from  him  upon  the  table  in  the  hall. 
*'  Look  what  a^hat  is  there !  and  it  is  well  my  head  was 
not  battered  like  my  hat !" 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  said  Mary,  who  now  looked 
in  his  face,  and  saw  that  he  was  excessively  hot.  ''  Do 
tell  me  quickly." 

"  My  dear,  I  have  been  out  hunting — that's  all." 

"  Hunting !  Frank  !  no  surely !  not  real  hunting." 

'*Yes,  real  hunting;  and  I  have  taken  three  leaps, 
wonderful  leaps ;  and  I  have  had  a  fall  that  might  have 
killed  me :  but  do  not  look  so  frightened,  you  see  I  am 
not  dead.    I  have  only  hurt  my  arm." 

"  Where  1  which  arm  1"  said  Mary. 

"  My  left  arm,"  said  he,  "  just  here." 

Mary  looked,  and  saw  blood  upon  the  coat.  She 
started,  and  said  she  would  run  and  tell  his  mother, 
that  something  might  be  done  to  his  arm  directly ;  but 
Frank  caught  her  hand  and  held  her  fast,  saying  that 
she  must  not  frighten  his  mother ;  that  his  father  had 
gone  to  teU  her  sdl  that  had  happened. 

"  Does  it  hurt  you  to  talk  ?"  said  Mary. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  Frank.  "  Only  do  not  look 
so  frightened,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  every  thing.  We 
were  just  riding  home  quietly,  and  I  was  talking  to  papa 
very  happily,  about  making  bows  and  arrows,  when,  at 
the  turn  of  the  cross-road,  hounds  and  horn  were  heard, 
and  huntsmen  coming  full  gallop.  My  father  called  to 
me  to  pull  in  Felix,  and  I  did  so ;  and  though  I  knew 
he  had  a  great  mind  to  follow  the  hunt,  he  stood  as  quiet 
as  a  lamb,  till  somebody  came  up  slashing  a  whip.  Yes, 
Master  Tom.  Whether  he  touched  my  horse  or  not  I 
cannot  tell,  but  off  went  Felix.  I  heard  my  father  cal- 
ling to  me,  but  I  could  not  hold  Felix  in :  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  tried  with  all  my  strength,  for  I  had  a  great  mind 
to  see  the  hunt,  I  own.  So  on  I  went,  galloping  fast, 
fast,  fast !  you  can  have  no  idea  how  fast,  Mslry :  you 
would  have  shut  your  eyes,  I  know,  and  you  would  never 
have  seen  the  great  leap  over  the  ditch  in  Yougham 
manor !  Such  a  leap !  and  I  sat  it ;  and  tolerably  sur« 
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prised  I  was  whei^I  found  myself  safe  on  Felixes  back 
on  the  other  side.  Bravo !  bravo !  I  heard  as  one  passed 
me,  and  another  passed  me«  and  I  did  not  know  who 
they  were.  Oh !  how  this  arm  hurts  me !  Well,  as  I 
was  saying,  on  I  went  galloping  along  with  the  men, 
tally  ho !  tally  ho !  after  the  hounds  in  full  cry ;  over 
another  ditch  clean  went  I  (Felix  for  ever!)  and  got 
before  Tom ;  till  at  last,  oh,  Mary !  forging  through  a 

gap  in  the  hedge,  I  fancy  my  coat  caught  on  a  bush,  or 
ow  it  happened  I  do  not  well  know,  but  plump !  squash 
I  found  myself  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch.  All  rushes, 
luckily,  at  the  bottom,  except,  unluckily,  one  stump  of 
a  bush,  which  ran  into  this  arm ;  but  what  is  the  most 
extraordinary  part  of  the  story — " 

What  this  was  can  never  be  known ;  for  here  Frank 
was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  his  father  and  moth- 
er, and  the  good  housekeeper,  with  lint  and  linen  band- 
ages. When  Frank's  coat  was  taken  off,  and  his  arm 
examined,  a  cut,  or,  as  Mary  chose  to  have  it  called,  a 
w&undy  appeared  in  the  fleshy  part  of  flie  arm.  It  had 
bled  a  great  deal,  and  Mary  seemed  to  feel  much  for  this 
bleeding,  though,  as  Frank  laughing  assured  her,  it  did 
hot  hurt  him  in  the  least.  He  could  not  say  as  much 
when  they  came  to  dressing  his  wound ;  touching  the 
raw  part  to  draw  it  together  was  painful ;  but  Frank 
held  his  arm  out  steadily,  never  twitching  or  wincing; 
Mary  was  glad  when  good  old  Mrs.  Catharine  fastened 
off  her  thread,  after  sewing  the  bandage ;  but  when  she 
said  that  the  arm  would  be  as  well  as  ever  in  two  or 
three  days,  Mary  thought  this  was  treating  the  affair  too 
slightly.  But  Mrs.  Catharine  was  not,  as  she  said, 
"  one  of  those  who  pity  boys  for  every  slight  hurt ;  she 
knew  that  a  brave  boy  must  not  mind  such  things." 

"  Mind  it !  No,  that  I  do  not,  as  you  see,  I  hope,"  said 
Frank,  swinging  his  coat  over  his  shoulders,  and  getting 
his  arm  into  it  without  anybody's  help. 

"  But  stay,  Catharine,  my  dear  Catharine,  I  must 
show  you  my  leg ;  I  believe  I  have  a  leg  full  of  thorns. 
These  trousers  are  not  fit  for  hunting  in,  like  men's 
boots.  The  thorns  went  through  them  into  my  leg  like 
pins  into  a  pincushion." 

Mrs.  Catharine,  though  much  inclined  to  take  the  part 
of  the  trousers,  refrained,  and  smiled  at  the  simile  of 
the  pins  and  the  pincushion.  The  bare  leg  was  pro- 
duced: -many  little  black  specks  appeared,  and  Mrs. 
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Catharine  went  to  work  on  these  with  her  needle,  first 
picking  at  one,  then  at  another.  Six  thorns  were  ex- 
tracted !  and  of  these  two  were  such  httle  black  specks 
that  they  could  scarcely  be  seen  on  the  point  of  the 
needle,  till  laid  upon  his  mother's  white  handkerchief. 
Yet  poking  and  probing  for  these,  which  had  gone  far 
into  the  calf,  gave  Frank  more  pain,  at  least  more  teas- 
ing pain,  than  the  dressing  of  the  great  wound,  as  Mary 
eaUed  it.  It  was  the  more  difficult  to  bear,  too,  because 
there  was  not  only  more  pain,  but  less  glory,  and  less 
pity.  Mary  did  not  pity  him  half  as  much  while  he  was 
undergoing  the  extraction  of  the  thorns,  as  she  had 
done  at  the  sight  of  the  flowing  of  the  blood,  which  did 
not  hurt  him  in  the  least.  But  Frank's  mother  knew, 
by  the  tight  squeezing  together  of  his  lips,  and  by  the 
pale  streak  under  his  eyes,  how  difficult  he  found  it  to 
stand  this  seemingly  trifling  trial.  He  went  through  it, 
however,  as  a  man  should :  and  the  experienced  Mrs. 
Catharine  mre  him  honour  due,  declaring,  as  she  held 
the  sixth  thorn  upon  the  point  of  the  needle,  that  she 
had  never  seen  a  little  man  stand  steadier,  and  would 
never  desire  to  dress  the  wounds  of  a  better  soldier ; 
and  that  she  did  not  doubt  but  that  he  who  could  stand 
so  well  the  probing  for  so  many  thorns,  would  be  able 
to  bear  as  well,  when  necessary,  the  probing  for  a  bullet. 

"  If  necsesary,"  said  his  mother,  laying  a  marked  em- 
phasis upon  the  if, 

"  We  do  not  want  to  make  a  soldier  of  Frank,"  said 
his  father,  '*  but  to  make  him  a  brave  man,  and  then  he 
will  be  whatever  his  duty  requires." 

**  I  hope  so,"  said  Frank. '  "  And,  papa,  will  you  be- 
speak a  pair  of  boots  for  me ;  for  reallj  these  thin  trou- 
sers are  not  fit  for  a  man  to  ride  in,  tbat  is,  to  hunt  in." 

His  father  made  no  reply,  and  Frank  was  not  certain 
that  his  petition  was  hesurd. 

After  dinner,  when  he  had  refreshed  and  rested  him- 
self, and  when  he  had  recounted,  for  the  second  time, 
all  his  exploits  of  the  morning,  he  recollected  the  page 
which  Mary  had  copied  for  him,  and  asking  to  look  at 
it,  she  had  then  the  reward  of  her  patience  m  his  kind- 
est thanks.  Lying  on  the  carpet,  he  began  to  read  the 
list  of  man's  virtues  to  her ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded 
far  in  them  before  the  fair  columns  were  defaced  by 
changes  which  he  made,  perhaps  a  little  hastily.  For 
instance,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  courage,  he  looked  <}own 
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the  page  in  search  of  riding,  which  used  to  come  some 
time  after  Latin  grammar,  but  he  now  crammed  it  in  im* 
mediately  after  courage ;  and  when  he  came  to  good- 
sense  and  good-nature  they  chanjB^ed  places ;  go<^nar 
ture  was  raised  much  higher  up  in  the  list  thaji  it  had 
been  formerly.  Frank  gave  no  reasons  for  this  change ; 
but  he  talked  a  good  deal  about  Squire  Rogers.  Squire 
Rogers  had  helj^  to  lift  hifn  out  of  the  ditch ;  and  had 
declared  to  Frank^s  father,  even  with  an  oath,  that  he 
would  give  more  than  he  could  count  to  have  suck  a 
brave  little  fellow  for  a  son. 

Frank  did  not  repeat  this  speech  to  Mary,  or  to  his 
mother ;  but  his  father  knuew  that  he  had  heard  it,  and 
that  it  was,  perhaps  unconsciously  to  Frank,  the  causebof 
his  sudden  change  of  opinion  of  this  gentlemaa^.  Frank 
told  Mary  that  though  poor  Squire  Rogers  was  very  ig- 
norant of  some  things,  yet  in  others  t^  he  was  no  fool, 
and  that  he  was  certainly  remarkably  good-natured. 

Frank  was  very  unwiUing  to  go  to  ]>ed  that  night, 
though  he  was  exceedingly  tired;  but  he  continued, 
with  his  elbows  on  the  table,  talking^  talking,  talking, 
about  men,  horses,  and  dogs,  till  even  Mary's  eyes  clo- 
sed, notwithstanding  her  most  ^complaisant  endeavours 
to  keep  them  open. 

*'  Why  do  not  you  go  to  bed,  Frank,  you  are  tired !" 
said  his  mother. 

"  Tired !  not  in  the  least,  ma^am.  Why  should  you 
think  that  I  am  tired  V 

"  Because  you  have  taken  more  exercise  than  usual 
to-day.    There  is  no  disgrace  in  being  tired,  my  dear." 

^*  But  I  really  am  not  tired,  mamm^^"  said  Frank*. 

^'  And  he  is  proud  of  that,"  said  his  father,  smiling : 
*'very  natural  for  a  boy  who  wishes  to  be  thought 
manly." 

"Oh  papa!  to  be  thought  manlj!"  fepeated  Frank, 
"  say,  to  be  manly." 

"  Well,  Frank,  I  will  say  to  be  manly." 

*'  Papa,  would  you  be  so  very  good  as  to  bespeak  for 
me  a  pair  of  boots  1" 

"  I  would,"  said  his  father,  laughing,  "  if  you  could 
prove  that  they  were  necessary  td  your  being  manly." 

'^  But  seriously,  father,"  said  Frank,  '*  they  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  thorns  from  running  intomy  legs 
again  the  next  time  I  go  out  hunting." 

'*  The  next  time  you  go  out  hunting !"  said  his  motV 
et,  io  a  tone  of  surprijie. 
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'*  Yes,  ma^aih ;  for  Squire  Rogers,  Mr.  Rogers  I  meaiiy 
toM  me  there  would  be  a  hunt  on  Tuesday,  and  asked 
me  to  go  with  him  ;  and  1  said  1  would,  if  you  would 
give  me  leave,  papa,  and  I  hope  you  wUl." 

Frank's  mother  sighed. 

"  Mamma,  do  not  sigh,''  i&aid  Frank.  "  I  shall  not  break 
my  neck,  though  I  know  you  are  afraid  that  1  shall." 

"  Mamma,  do  not  sigh,"  said  Frank's  father.  "  I  will 
answer  for  it  that  Frank  will  not  grow  fond  of  vulgar 
flattery,  or  of  vulgar  company,  though  I  know  that  you 
are  afraid  that  he  will." 

Frank,  at  the  half-open  door,  stood  to  hear  his  moth- 
er's answer,  but  she  looked  d6wn  at  her  work,  and  was 
silent. 

"  My  love,"  continued  his  father,  **  we  must  not  ex- 

rjct  too  much  from  him.  We  must  not  expect — ^but 
will  finish  my  sentence,  and  answer  you,  Frsmk,  about 
the  boots  to-morrow  morning  at  bresJifast.  Gro  to  bed 
now ;  after  a  night's  sleep  you  will  be  more  in  a  condi- 
tion to  hear  reason." 

"  To  hear  what,  father  1" 

"  Reason,  son." 

''Is  that  ain  I  thpi^ht  it  was  something  about 
riding,  papa,"  said  Frank,  still  lingering,  and  swinging 
the  door  in  his  hand. 

"  Go  to  bed  how,  Frank,  as  you  are  desired,"  said  his 
father.  "  Obedience  n  a  manly  virtue — it  is  at  least  a 
virtue  necessary  to  a  man." 

Frank  obeyed,  and  in  his  turn  sighed. 


Frank  was  at  the  breakfast-table  before  any  one  else 
the  next  morning. 

Many  subjects  were  spoken  of,  and  many  affairs  were 
to  be  settled,  before  the  business  of  the  boots  and  of 
the  hunt.  All  the  affairs  of  England  and  of  Europe  ap- 
peared to  be  discussed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 
At  last  his  father  put  down  the  paper,  and  his  eye  topied 
upon  Frank. 

"  Now,  my  boy — " 

"  Papa,"  said  Frank,  "  may  I  say  one  thing  before  I 
hear  the  end  of  your  sentence  t  When  I  wakened  this 
morning,  I  began  to  think  about  what  we  were  talking 
of  last  night,  and  I  believe  I  shalVsot  want  man's  boots. 
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because,  thouffh  Mr.  Rogers  asked  me  to  go  with  him, 
it  is  better,  I  &iiik,  that  I  should  not  go  out  huntiiig.'* 
His  mother  looked  very  much  pleased. 
**  Your  father  was  quite  right,  1  see,  Frank,"  said  she, 
"  when  he  prophesied  that  you  would  have  more  sense 
after  a  night^s  sleep." 
"  More  sense  than  what,  mamma  1" 
"  More  sense  than  you  had  last  night,  my  dear  Frank, 
when  you  wished  to  go  oqft  hunting  again  witii  Mr. 
Rogers  and  his  rabble  rout." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Frank,  **  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  be 
pleased  with  me,  but  I  must  tell  you  the  truth.  I  have 
not  more  sense  this  morning  than  I  had  last  night,  if  it 
is  foolish  to  wish  to  go  out  himting  again,  for  I  own  I 
do  wish  it." 

''  You  are  right  to  tell  the  truth  at  all-  events,  Frank ; 
and  for  that  I  must  be  pleased  with  you.  And  we  have 
reason,"  said  his  mother,  **  to  be  still  more  pleased  with 
3rou  for  conquering  a  foohsh  wish  by  your  own  reflec- 
tions and  good  sense — more  pleased  even  than  if  you 
had  not  the  wish." 

'*  But,  mamma,  it  was  not  my  good  sense  that  con- 
quered." 
"  What  then  1"  said  his  mother. 
Frank  hesitated. 

"WhatV  said  his  father.  "Perhaps  you  foresaw 
that  I  should  refuse  to  let  you  go,  and  you  did  not  like 
to  have  the  mortification  of  being  reftised,  and  therefore 
you  thought  it  was  better  to  give  it  up  of  your  own 
accord.  Was  that  the  case,  Frank?  Speak  out,  my 
boy,  speak  out;  a  brave  man,  a  l^ave  boy,  is  never 
afraid  to  speak  his  mind,  whether  he  thinks  it  will  please 
or  displease.  If  he  is  wrong,  he  knows  he  can  be  set 
right ;  if  he  is  foolish,  he  knows  he  can  learn  to  be 
wiser ;  but  he  is  never  afraid  to  tell  his  mind." 

**  Papa,  I  am  not  afraid  to  tell  my  mind.  I  did  not 
think  that  you,  papa,  would  refuse  to  let  me  go ;  but  I 
thought  that  mamma  would  not  like  it^and  therefore  I 
resolved  to  give  it  up." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  Frank,"  said  his  mother.'  "  I 
am  persuaded  that  you  would  give  up  this  and  greater 
pleasure  for  me,  if  I  were  to  ask  you  to  do  so ;  but  1  do 
not  wish,"  continued  she,  turning  to  his  father,  "  to 
work  upon  his  feelings ;  I  would  rather  that  his  under- 
standing were  conviuMd." 
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"  So  would  I,  my  dear,"  answered  his  father :  "  but  I 
am  not  clear  that  on  this  point  we  can  convince  hiB 
understanding.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  boy  of  his 
age,  who  has  had  no  experience,  can  comprehend  all 
the  dangers  of  early  keeping  vulgar,  ignorant  com- 
pany." 

"  But,  papa,  I  would  not  keep  company  with  them, 
but  only  go  out  hunting  with  them,  ^u  know ;  when  I 
am  on  horseback,  cantering,  galloping,  leaping,  what' 
harm  can  that  do  me  ?  it  can  only  teach  me  to  ride 
better  and  better,  and  make  me  more  brave  and  manly." 

**  And  more  and  more  food  of  vulgar  applause,"  said 
his  mother :  ^  of  the  applause  of  all  those  who  call  out, 
'Bravo,  Master  Frank!  bravo T  as  you  leap  over  the 
ditches.  Recollect  your  own  feelings:  were  not  you 
urged  on  by  this  praise  yesterday  ?  -  And  did  not  you 
feel  that  competition  with  Master  Tom,  and  emulation, 
excited  you  to  exertion  ?" 

^*  Certainly,  mamma ;  and  so  I  felt  when  papa  praised 
me  for  riding  well  or  being  brave.  If  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  ride  well  and  to  be  brave,  those  people,  whether  they 
are  vulgar  or  not,  are  right  to  praise  me  for  it,  are  not 
they !  And  I  am  not  wrong  to  like  their  praise  about 
riding,  because  they  can  judge  about  that  as  well  as 
papa." 

'^  True,"  said  his  father ;  "  but  if  you  like  their  praise 
about  your  riding,  yon  would  probably  become  deairoud 
of  it  on  other  siubjects,  and  you  would  soon  be  satisfied 
with  their  admiration,  without  exerting  yoursetf  to  ob- 
tain the  esteem  of  those  who  are  better  judges  of  ex- 
cellence of  different  kind*.  Besides,  the  being  praised 
by  ignorant  people,  even  for  what  you  deserve,  and  for 
that  of  which  they  can  judge,  wottid  early  join  in  your 
mind  the  idea  of  pleasure  with  that  of  vulgar  applause, 
and  even  the  association  of  your  first  pleasure  in  riding 
would  be  hurtful  to  you." 

'*  The  first  pleasure  of  the  first  days  of  riding  I  shall 
always  remember,"  said  Frank :  "  they  were  with  my 
father.  Indeed,  mamma,  I  really  Bke  the  rides  with  my 
father  much  the  best ;  I  like  so  much  to  talk  to  him,  and 
to  hear  what  he  says.  But,  I  do  not  know  how  it  was, 
I  was  carried  away  by  the  pleasure  of  the  hunt ;  and  I 
own  I  should  like  to  hunt  again.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand all  your  reasons  against  it ;  for  I  feel  sure  that  I 
should  not  learn  to  like  vulgar  company.    Will  you  let 
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me  try  once  or  twice,  mamma  1  only  once,  on  Tuesdiyi 
papa?" 

^No,  Frank,"  said  his  father,  '*you  must  now  be 
governed  by  my  understanding  and  my  experience^" 

Frank  looked  mortified  and  disappomted  f  but  after  a 
minute's  thought  he  said,  "  Veiy  well,  papa ;  I  belieTO 
you  and  mamma  know  best  what  i^  good  for  me  ;  I  hkve 
Jilways  found  it  so  at  last,  even  when  I  did  not  think  «o 
at  first." 

"  That  is  true,*  said  Mary ;  "  as  w»  found  about  the 
separation  punishment,  when  we  ouarrelled." 

"  Come,  then,  Mary,"  said  Frank ;  "  we  will  think  of 
sometlUng  else,  and  put  boots  and  hunting  out  of  my 
head.  I  will  go  out  and  look  at  the  work  you  did  yester- 
day at  the  island." 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Marjr,  "  the  very  thing  I  wished. 
I  have  almost  finishipd  Robinson  Crusoe^s  fence.' 

"  And  I.  will  quite  finish  it  with  you  tb-day :  I  can 
work  with  my  right  arm ;.  luckily,  it  was  only  my  left 
that  was  hurt.  And  when  I  am  tired  of  working,  I 
have  to  think  of  Mrs.  Wheeler'af  arbour." 

It  is  a  happy  thing  to  have  something  to  do,  and  some^ 
thing  to  thimc  of,  when  one  has  met  with  a  little  disap- 
pointment. 

In  about  two  .hours  Mary  and  Frank  returned,  both 
looking  very  hot  and  very  happy,  Frank  having  quite 
worked  off  his  disappointment. 

"  Papa,  I  am  glad  that  you  are  not  gone  out,"  said  he 
to  his  father,  who  was  writing  a  letter ;  "  I  ran  home  as 
hard  as  I  could  to  tell  you  that  I  saw  Squire  Rogers,  on 
his  horse  Stamper,  coming  down  the  lane,  and  perhaps 
he  may  call  here  as  he  goes  by ;  and  if  he  does,  will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  him  that  I  cannot  go  with  him 
on  Tuesday  to  the  hunt  ?" 

"  Why  cannot  you  tell  him  so  yourself,  Frank  ?"  said 
his  father. 

"  I  could,  to  be  sure,"  said  'Frank ;  "  but  I  would 
rather  that  you  should  speak  for  me,  because — because 
— ^becSiuse — I  do  not  know  exactly  why,  but  I  shoidd 
feel  ashamed." 

"  Ashamed  of  what,  Frank  1  Ashamed  of  doing  what 
your  father  desires  V 

"  No,  no,  papa,  certainly  not ;  there  is  really  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of  in  that :  but  it  seems  as  if  I  were  not 
a  man." 
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"  And  are  yon  a  man  V  said  his  father. 

'*  No,  papa,*^  said  Frank,  laughing,  "  I  know  that  I 
am 'a  little  boy;  yet  still,  I  do  not  know  why,  I  feel 
ashamed." 

''Never -be  ashamed  without  reason;  conquer  that 
foolish  feeling,"  said  his  father. 

**^Jjid  besides,"  said  Frank,  moving  froih  leg  to  leg, 
"loo,  beiides— -" 

''  Besides  will  do,  without  ^oo,"  said  his  father. 

*'  Besides,  papa»  when  one  is  asked  to  do  any  thing,  and 
asked  in  a  good-natured  manner,  it  is  difficult  to  refuse 
sometimes^' 

"  U  is  dimcuU^metimes ;  but  it  is  often  necessary, 
my  dear  son,  and  you  must  learn  to  do  it." 

'',0h,  father,  here  is  Squire  Rogers  coming  up  the 
avenue :  I  dare  say  that  he  has  <*ome  on  purpose  to  see 
how,l  do :  h6w  very  good-natured !  And  if  he  asks  me 
again  to  so  tot  the  hunt,  how  shall  I  have  the  courage  to 
say  no !  I  wish  you  would  say  it  for  me  this  time,  papa." 

"No,  Frank,"  said  his  father:  "you  see  that  I  can 
say  *  no'  to  you,  and  yet  I  do  not  like  to  refuse  any  thing 
you  ask ;  bAt  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  learn  to  say 
'  no*  and  the  sooner  you  be^n  the  better,  even  about 
such  a  tcifle  as  this  :  you  cannol  ha¥e  a  better  oppor- 
tunity." • 

"  Who  is  that  with  him,  Mary  ^"  said  Frank.  "  Can 
you  see  between  the  trees  1" 

"  Master  Tom :  I  know  him  by  the  slashing  of  his 
whip." 

"Worse  and  worse,"  said  Frank  to  Mary.  "I  am 
very  sorry  he  is  come,  that  will  make  it  more  difficult 
to  me."  '    *     • 

"  No,  surely,"  said  Mary,  "  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
refuse  him :  he  is  not  so  veiy  good-natured !" 

"  I  do  not  say  he  is,"  said  Frank, "  but  still — ^ 

"  Nor  is  he  very  agreeable,"  said  Mary ;  "  yoB  do  not 
like  to  ride  with  him  as  well  as  with  papa.  1  remember 
you  told  me  how  much  happier  yoij  were  riding  with 
papa,  and  talking  to  him,  than  Tom  could'be  with  his 
groom.    Do  not  you  recollect  saying  that  to  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  recollect  it ;  and  it  is  very  true,"  said  Frank. 
<*  I  do  not  like  him  much." 

"  And  I  do  not  think  he  likes  you  much,  Frank,"  said 
Mary. 
■     "  I  do  not  think  that  he  does,  Mary ;  for  when  I  Wft8 
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lying  in  the  ditch  I  saw  him  leap  his  horse  over,  with- 
out his  ever  stopping  to  see  whether  I  was  dead  or  alive. 
Bat  stiU— " 

"But  still  whatl"  said  Mary.  "  I  do  not  understand." 

"  You  will  understand  some  time  or  other,  when  you 
are  older,"  said  Frank.  **  Even  when  one  does  not  like 
ft  person,  and  even  if  one  does  not  wish  to  do  what  one 
is  asked  to  do,  if  one  is  asked  ever  and  over,  it  is  difficult 
to  refuse.    My  dear !  they  are  just  at  the  door." 

"  He  saw  you,  Frank :  he  beckoned  to  you,  Frank." 

"  Did  he  beckon  to  me  t  Then  it  w  for  me  he  is  com- 
in^.  I  had  better  go  out  and  speak  to  him  at  once," 
said  Frank,  looking  as  if  he  summoned  up  all  his 
courage. 

Squire  Rogers  exclaimed,  with  delight,  the  moment 
Frank  appeared  at  the  hall  door — 

"  My  fine  fellow !  my  brave  little  man !  my  bold  little 
huntsman,  how  are  you  to-day?  Oh,  I -see,  bravely! 
bravely !  glad  of  it,  faith !  How  is  the  arm  ?  and  how 
are  the  legs?  Right!  right!  t  knew  you'd  be  very 
Well,  and  that  you^d  think  nothitig  of  such  a  fall  as  that, 
man !  And  the  horse !  how  is  1^,  Blacky,  or  Felix,  or 
what  do  you  call  him,  a  fine  creature,  too !  his  knees 
not  hurt  1  And  your  father,  too,  how  is  he  ?  Ay,  he 
knows  how  to  bring  up  a  boy ;  he  has  taught  you  to  sit 
a  horse  wonderfnlly,  in  the  time ;  and  when  we  have 
had  you  with  us  out  after  the  hounds  for  a  season,  you'll 
be  as  good  a  hunter  as  my  friend  Tom  here.  Shake 
hands,  my  brave  man,  and  remember  Tuesday  morning 
at  ten  o'clock !    I'll  call  for  you." 

The  squire  bent  low  to  shake  hands  with  Frank,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  these  praises  of  himself,  his  horse,  and 
his  father,  had  not  yet  been  able  to  speak.  Afraid  that 
the  squire  should  gallop  off  before  he  had  pronounced 
the  necessary  "  no,"  Frank  held  fast  the  hand  which 
shook  his. 

"  Not  a  minute  to  spare — can't  'light.  My  compli- 
ments, and  so  forth,  to  your  father.  Can't  'light,  don't 
ask  me,"  said  the  squire,  drawing  away  his  hand. 

"  I  do  not  want  you  to  alight,  sir,"  said  Frank,  "  but  I 
have  something  I  want  to  say  very  much." 

**  That's  another  affair ;  what  is  it,  my  dear  little  fel- 
low," said  the  squire,  bending  down  again  to  him :  "  ask 
any  thing  from  me  that  1  can  lend  or  give  but  my  horse, 
my  dog,  or  my  gun,  and  you  shall  have  it,  for  you're  a 
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fine,  spirited  little  man ;  and,  by  all  thafa  sood !  I  love 
you  as  if  you  were  my  own ;  ao  speak  freefy." 

'*  You  are  very  good,  exceedingly  kind ;  I  am  very 
much  obliged." 

*^  Never  mind  your  thanks,  I'm  a  man  will  do  any  thinff 
for  those  I  love.  What  is  it  ?  to  lend  you  a  horse,  hey  1 
You  shall  have  Tantivy,  and  you^ll  be  the  best  mounted 
man  or  boy  next  to  the  squire  himself,  and  so  you  de- 
serve to  be!  and,"  added  he,  "a  word  in  your  ear- 
Tom's  a  little  jealous  of  you ;  but  never  mind,  you  shall 
have  Tantivy." 

"  Oh !  thank  you,  sir,  you  are  very,  very  good,"  said 
Frank,  "  thank  you,  but — " 

"  Not  a  word  of  thanks,  my  dear  boy !"  said  the  squire, 
gathering  up  his  bridle,  *'  not  a  word  more." 

'*  One  word  more  I  must  say»"  cried  Frank,  catching 
hold  of  the  bridle. 

"  Have  a  care,  or  the  horse  will  kill  you,"  cried  the 
squire,  drawing  his  horse  back  with  a  iook  of  terror : 
"  Stamper  will  have  his  forepaw  in  your  stomach,  and 
knock  you  down,  dead  as  King  Harry  the  Eighth.  Ods 
my  life!  you  frightened  me,  man,  and  Vm  not  easily 
fnghtened  a-horseback:  but,  Frank,  you're  like  a  boy  I 
lost,  that  was  wt)rth  his  weight  in  gold,"  said  the  squire, 
taking  off  his  hat,  and  wij^ing  his  forehead. 

'*  The  horses  is  hot,"  said  Tom.  "  Jack  says  Stamper 
will  taJ&e  cold  standing." 

"  No  matter,  I  must  have  this  little  fellow's  one  word. 
But  stand  out  of  the  horse's  way,  Frank,  do,  my  darling. 
Get  up  on  the  steps,  and  I'll  come  to  you." 

Frank  retreated  to  the  steps,  and  as  he  stood  on  one 
of  them,  the  squire,  riding  close  up,  again  bent  down, 
and,  leaning  his  ear  to  Frank, 

"  What's  the  matter,"  said  he,  "  for  your  little  heart 
is  full." 

Frank,  putting  his  arm  round  the  squid's  neck,  whis- 
pered, "  Good-natured  man,  I  cannot  go  with  you." 

"  Not  go  with  me !  Wliat  do  you  mean — not  go  with 
me  on  Tuesday  ?" 

<*  No,  I  must  say  *  no :'  that  is  the  one  word  I  had  to 
say." 

"  I  thought  how  it  would  end,"  said  Tom,  with  a  tneer ; 
"  I  could  have  sworn  he  would  not  go.  I  wonder,  squire, 
you  are  so  surprised." 

*^  And  why  do  not  you  go,"  said  the  squire,  looking 
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hard  in  Frank's  face ;  art  afraid  1 — ^not  the  lad  I  took 
you  for." 

"  I  am  the  lad  you  took  me  for,'^  said  Frank ;  "  1  am 
not  afraid." 

Tom  sneered  a^^in. 

*<  I  am  not  afraid,"  said  Frank,  raising  his  voice  as  he 
looked  at  Tom. 

•'  Never  mind  him,  mind  me,"  said  the  squire.  "  What 
is  the  reason  you  cannot  come  to  the  hunt — ^you  said 
3resterday  that  you  would  1" 

"  I  said  I  would  if  my  father  approved  of  it,"  said 
Frank ;  *'  but  he  does  not ;  that  is  the  reason  that  1  can- 
not ffO." 

"  Then  he  is  not  the  man  I  took  him  for,"  said  the 
squire.  **  Yet  he  seemed  glad  enough  to  see  you  show 
spirit  the  other  day.  I  see  how  it  is ;  mamma  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  business — mammas  are  always  cowards 
and  spoil-sports." 

"  My  mother  is  not  a  coward,"  said  Frank,  **  and  I  do 
not  know  what  ^ou  mean  by  a  spoil-sport." 

Tom  laughed  in  an  insultmg  manner ;  but  the  squire 
said  that  Frank  was  right  enough  to  stand  up  for  his 
own  mother.  **  I've  a  great  respect  for  your  mamma, 
my  dear,"  said  he,  holding  out  his  hand  to  him. 

Frank  now  gave  him  his  hand  again  very  readily. 

"  I  am  confident  she's  a  woman  of  sense ;  not  like  my 
wife,  who  is  as  pale  as  a  ghost  if  Stamper  does  but  paw. 
Fear  is  natural  to  all  females.  But  since  you  have  got 
3rour  father  on  your  side,  he  will  bring  your  mamma 
over  in  time,  I  hope,  before  Tuesday." 

Frank  answered  that  his  father  and  mother  were  both 
on  the  same  side. 

"  That's  bad,"  said  the  squire,  "  a  bad  hearing  for 
you ;  but  cannot  you  run  in  and  tell  her  that  she  may 
safely  trust  you  with  me  1  Say  I'll  take  as  good  care  of 
you  as  of  the  apple  of  my  eye." 

"  What  a  vulgar  expression !"  thought  Frank. 

"  How  he  stands,"  cried  Tom ;  "  cannot  you  go  in 
and  coax  her  1  I  can  make  my  mother  do  any  thing  by 
a  little  coaxing,  and  cannot  you  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Frank.  This  time  "  no"  was  very  clearly 
pronounced. 

"  But  cannot  you  try  1" 

"  No,"  said  Frank. 

"  No !  then  I  must  try  for  you,"  said  the  squire : 
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*^  sooner  than  that  you  should  lose  your  dav*«  hunt,  I  de- 
clare I'll  'light,  and  step  in  and  reason  it  out  with  her  my- 
self; though  reasoning  with  the  women  is  not  my  prac- 
tice ;  because  there's  few  of  them  underatandB  reason 
when  they  hear  it.  But  there's  no  rule  without  an  ex- 
ception ;  Jack,  hold  Stamper  while  I  go  in,''  said  he, 
preparing  to  alight. 

Frank  eagerly  begged  that  the  squire  would  not  give 
himself  the  trouble ;  for  "  I  cannot  go.  Indeed  I  cannot 
go,"  repeated  he. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  come  to  the  hunt,  or  do  you  not !" 
said  the  squire,  angrily.  "  I  hate  sli^y-shaUying ;  do 
you  wish  to  come  with  me  or  not  1    Yes  or  no." 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Frank,  stoutly. 

Tom  touched  the  squire's  shoulder  wi^  the  handle  of 
his  whip,  pointing  upwards  to  an  open  window,  from 
which  Mary  was  leaning. 

*'  Right,"  said  the  squire,  winking  in  his  vulgar  man- 
ner, "  I  see  what  you  mean ;  little  pitchers  have  long 
ears.  Come  farther  from  the  window,  my  man,  come 
here  under  the  trees.  Now,  without  playins  the  good 
boy  any  longer,  you  may  tell  us  all  the  truth." 

"  I  have  told  the  truth — I  always  tell  the  truth,"  said 
Frank,  in  an  indignant  tone :  '*  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say." 

"  Well,  well,  do  not  be  angry,  my  little  man,*'  said 
the  squire.  "  You  need  not  grow  as  red  as  a  tuikey- 
cock.  Good-morning  to  you ;  I  am  sorry  they  will  make 
a  Miss  Molly  of  such  a  fine  little  fellow«  I  would  have 
made  a  man  of  you— Uke  Tom  here." 

Frank's  countenance  expressed,  perhaps,  too  plainly, 
that  he  felt  no  ambition  to  be  like  Tom. 

'^  Like  me  !  he  despises  me.  Don't  you  see,  sqtiire, 
he  is  too  fine  a  gentleman  for  that  ?  too  fine  too  keep 
company  with  me,  or  you  either.  Squire  Rogers,"  said 
Tom,  with  a  marked  emphasis  on  you. 

**  What's  that  ?  Say  you  so  %  Too  fine  a  gentleman 
to  keep  company  with  me  ?  Sits  the  wind  in  that  quar- 
ter V  cried  the  squire.  His  countenance  suddenly  al- 
tering, he  looked  at  Frank  with  a  furious  eye,  the  blood 
at  the  same  time  mounting  in  his  face,  which  grew 
crimson  in  an  instant.  "My  little  fine  gentleman,  is 
this  the  meaning  of  your  much  oblif^d  to  you^  sir  ?  I 
would  have  you,  sir,  and  all  whom  it  may  concern,  to 
know,  that  the  Rogers's  and  the  Squires's  are  as  old  a 
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family  as  your  own,  and  fit  company  for  a  prince  of  tbe 
blood,  whatever  you  or  yours  may  think  of  it,  youn^ 
Mr.  Cockahoop.  If  ever  I  trouble  myself  to  pick  you 
or  any  thing  fike  you  out  of  a  ditch — if  ever  I  come 
again  within  these  gates  to  look  for  you,  my  name^s  not 
Squires  Rogers.  Look  you,  master  white  face:  FU 
never  speak  to  you  again  the  longest  day  I  live." 

The  oaths  which  he  poured  forth,  in  the  fury  to  which 
he  had  now  worked  himself,  shocked  and  amazed  Frank 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  stood  motionless  and  breath- 
less. The  passionate  squire  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
galloped  off;  and  Tom,  after  laughing  immoderately, 
followed. 

"  What  is  the  matter  1"  said  Mary,  as  soon  as  Frank 
came  up  stairs  into  the  room  where  she  and  his  father 
and  mother  were. 

'*  Did  you  hear  what  he  said  at  last,  Mary !"  said 
Frank. 

"  No,  I  only  heard  his  voice  very  loud ;  but  he  was 
«o  far  off  I  could  not  hear  any  words  distinctly." 

'^  I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  Frank,  "  for  they  were  not 
words  fit  for  you  to  hear ;  and  pray  donH  ask  me  any 
thingabout  it." 

"  Then  pray,"  said  Mary,  "  do  not  tell  me  any  thing 
about  it.  Only  this  one  thing  I  must  ask,  whether  you 
ended  with  saying  '  no,'  as  you  ought  to  do  1" 

••That  I  did!,"  answered  Frank. 

"  And  did  you  feel  it  very  difficult  to  say  it,  and  to 
hold  firm  to  it  t"  said  Mary. 

"  The  first  *  no'  was  very  difficult,  when  he  was  good- 
natured  to  me,"  said  Frank.  "  Bat  the  last  *  noes'  were 
very  easy.  I'm  glad  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
him.  Papa,  even  when  the  squire  was  most  kind  to 
me,  I  could  not  help  observing  that  he  used  very  vulgar 
expressions.  You  were  quite  right,  mamma ;  but  he 
says  he'll  never  speak  to  me  again." 

"  Not  speak  to  you  again  V  said  Mary.  "  A  few 
minutes  ago  I  heard  him  say  you  were  worth  your 
weight  in  gold,  and  that  he  loved  you  as  if  you  were  his 
own  son.  I  thought  I  saw  you,  Frank,  with  your  arm 
about  his  neck." 

"  You  did,"  said  Frank,  blushing.  "  I  could  not  help 
liking  him  when  he  said  so  many  kind  things  to  me,  for 
I  believe  he  was  really  sincere  ;  I  don't  think  he  flat- 
tered me ;  and  I  was  sorry  for  him,  poor  man,  when  he 
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spoke  of  his  son  that  died :  but,  mamma,  how  very  ex- 
traordinary that  he  should  go  so  suddenly,  in  a  few 
minutes,  from  praising  me,  and  liking  me  exceedingly, 
to  disliking  me,  and  abusing  me  violently.  I  cannot 
tell  even  what  put  him  into  such  a  rage ;  for  it  was  not 
merely  my  saying  no,  it  was  something  that  Tom  siud 
about  my  being  a  fine  gentleman.'' 

**  Ah !  that  Tom  does  not  like  you,"  said  Mary.  "  I 
do  believe  he  is  envious." 

'*  I  nev^r  before  saw  or  heard  a  man  in  such  a  pas- 
sion," continued  Frank.  "  It  is  very  surprising  that  he 
could  change  so  quickly :  but,  mamma,  you  and  papa 
don't  appear  at  all  surprised." 

"  No,  my  dear,  it  is  not  so  surprising  to  us,"  said  his 
father,  '*  that  a  person  who  h^p  had  little  education,  and 
who  acts  6nly  from  the  fancy  br  the  feeling  of  the  mo- 
ment, without  being  governed  by  reason,  or  hyiaxy 
steady  principles,  should,  as  you  describe,  ioi%  and 
hate,  prsdse  and  abuse  you  in  the  cour9»  of  a  f^w  min- 
utes, and  without  any  Just  cause.  I  am  glad  you  have 
seen  and  felt  some  of  the  iifconteniences  Hiat  might 
arise  from  associating  with  such  people.**  ■  .•    , 

*'And  I,"  said  Frank,  *'am  Wry  glad  I  bav««ilotli- 
ing  more  to  do  with  Squire  Rogers,  goodntttnred  as 
he  is." 

"  Now  go,"  said  his  mother,  "  and  eat  that  chen^pie 
with  Mary,  who  would  not  eai  any  till  you^oavie  iit" 

Frank,  who  wanted  some  refreshment  ibMit  his  fa- 
tigues of  body  and  mind,  obeyed  his  mother  with,  even 
more  than  his  usfial  alacrity ;  but  when  he  came  to  t|ie 
last  cherry,  he  resumed  his  retecti^jis.  ^ 

'^  Father,"  said  he,  "  wai-8<piire  B{)gers  realhgitom  a 
gentleman  1  for  I  remembei  in  his  passion  he  jfKi  that  ^' 
his  family  was  as  good  as  that  of  any  gentleman  in 
England." 

^'  He  is  of  a  good  anci«i^  family ;  he  was^bom,  but 
not  bred  a  gentleman :  he  was  early  suffersd  to  keep 
low  company,  and  he  ti9(Mbic  fond,  when'a  boy;  of  theu;^^ 
vulgar  jests,  and  he  delighted  in  their  vulgar  praise. 
As  a  man,  he  has  continued  to  feel  the  mean  vanity  xif 
wishing  to  be  the  first  person  in  company,  and  as  he 
could  not  be  superior  in  the  society  of  gentlemen  of 
cultivated  minds,  he  shunned  their  qonve5^tion,  in 
which  he  felt  himself  always  uneasy ;  and  he  has  lif ed 
with  his  inferiors,  by  whom  he  is  admirel  ;•* 
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'     **  *  Fond  of  appIaiMej  he  sought  the  feasta 
Of  vulgar  and  ignoble  beasts.' " 

**  Ps^>a,"  said  Mary,  "  I  know  where  those  lines  are*'* 

**  Do  you  indeed,  Mary  ?"  said  Frank.  "  How  odd  it 
is  that  you  should  know  what  I  do  not.  Where  are 
those  lines  V'  *'. 

"  Guess,"  said  Mary. 

'*  Say  more  of  them,"  said  Frank,  "  and  then  I  will 
tell  you,  if  I  know  where  they  are." 

Mary  repeated, 

"  *  A  lion  cab  of  sordid  mind. 
Avoided  all  thd  lion  kind.' 

**  Oh,  Frank,  I  have,  told  it  to  you  now ;  if  you  do  not 
know  it  now  you  never  read  it ;  nor  did  I  ever  read  it 
till  yesterday.  May  I  take  down  the  book — ^your  large 
beautiful  Gay's  Fables,  with  prints,  mammal" . 

"  You  may,"  said  she. 

'  She  took  down  the  book,  and  found  the  fable  of  the 
Lion  and  the  Cub,  which  Frank  begged  that  she  would 
read  to  him,  whilst  he  eat  a  second  edition  of  cherrv- 
pie*       *  ♦  *  •  *  ifc  • 

Ths  winter  and  spring  passed,  and  summer  came 
again.  Nothing  remarkable  occurred  in  Frank's  history 
during  some  months. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  the  history  of  some 
rides  which  he  took  at  different  times  with  his  father. 
In  one  of  these  he  went  to  see  his  friend  ColoiMil  Birch, 
who  was  now,  to  his  great  happiness,  with  liis  regiment, 
(|uartered  in  a  neighbouring  town.  Colooiel  Birch  rode 
with  them  to  the  race-ground,  where  the  regiment  wece 
then  exercising  by  the  officer  second  in  command. 

Frank  had  never,  till  now,  seen  soldiers  manceuvred. 
It  was  a  regiment  of  horse;  and  Frank  was  much 
amused  with  seeing  them  perform  their  exercises.  He 
observed  how  obedient  men  and  horses  were  to  the 
word  of  command,  and  how  useful  and  necessary  it.  was 
that  they  should  be  so.  The  regiment  were  now  dis- 
mounted, and  having  formed  into  a  line.  Colonel  Birch, 
turning  to  Frank,  said  quickly,  "  Dismount,  Frank,  and 
give  your  horse  to  this  man  to  hold." 

Frank  did  so  with  the.  §ame  promptness  with  which 
he  saw  the  soldiej*  obey.  The  instant  afterward  he 
h"4ard  a  man  call  out  some  words  which  he  did  not  dis- 
tinctly hear,  "and  all  the  soldiers  fired  at  oncci  lYith  ^ 
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ttoise  that  made  Frank  start,  and  Felix  rear  and  plange 
so  much  that  the  man  could  scarcely  hold  him.  Frank 
observed  that  Colonel  Birch's  horse,  and  the  horses  of 
aU  the  soldiers,  stood  perfectly  quiet  during  the  firing. 

"  Yes,"  said  hi?^  fatner ;  "  because  they  have  been 
trained  or  taught  to  do  so." 

"  And  whenever  you  can  leave  Felix  with  me,"  said 
Colonel  Birch,  "  for  some  time,  I  will  have  him  taught  - 
to  stand  fire',  if  you  like  it.  It  is  all  custom :  you,  Frank, 
will  stand  fire  the  next  time  better  yourself;  you  will 
not  start  so  much  as  you  did  just  now,  when  you  next 
hear  the  men  fire." 

'*  I  Wish,  sir,  you  would  make  them  do  it  again,"  said 
Frank. 

"By-and-by,"  said  the  colonel,  "they  will  fire  again." 

"  wouy  you  be  so  very  good  as  to  give  me  notice  be- 
foreh^tnd,  that  I  may  be  prepared  ?"  said  Frank. 

**  When  you  hear  the  words  *  Make  ready,'  be  pre- 
pared,'for  *  Fire'  will  come  soon  afterward,"  said  the 
colonel. 

As  soon  as  Frank  heard  the  words  "  Mdke  ready,"  he 
stood  &nn  and  upright,  but  squeezing  the  handle  of  his 
whip  very  hard.  "  Present— Fire !"  Frank  stood  fire 
this  time  with  only  a  little,  a  scarcely  perceptible  start. 
And  the  third  time  there  was  only  a  twinkling  of  the 
eyelashes. 

Colonel  Birch  smiled,  and  said,  "  There's  the  making 
of  a  gosd  soldier  in  that  boy." 

When  Frank  returned  home  after  this  ride,  he  acted 
all  that  he  could  remember  of  the  horse  exercise,  ro* 
pe9fmg  it  almost  unceasingly  for  his  mother  and  Mary : 
and  he  showed  how  Felix  reared  and  plunged  when  the 
firing  came ;  and  how  he,  the  last  time,  stood  stock  still,  * 
all  except  his  eyelashes.  The  twinkling  of  the  eye- 
lashes he  carefully  excited ;  for  though  Frank,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  was  sometimes  rather  vain,  he  Was 
always  perfectly  true ;  his  vanity  never  m^e  him  con- 
ceal any  circumstance  that  made  against  himself,  that 
is  to  say,  when  he  recollected  it.  But  his  head  was  so 
tfH  of  soldiers,  and  sergeants,  and  colonels,  aad  uni- 
forms, and  pi^^ils,  and  powdepsi  and  make  readr  I  pre- 
sent !  fire  !— and  he  repeatedi«0  ofl^  "  Mary,  did  1  tell 
you  what  Colonel  Birch  said  of  me  I.  Mamma,  do  ypu 
know  Colonel  Birch  said,  *  There's  the  making  of  a  good 
soldier  in  that  boy,'  "—that  his  mother  at  last  could  bear 
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it  no  longer,  and  she  insisted  on  his  being  quiet,  or  go- 
ing into  the  hall  to  finish  his  exercise. 

A  few  days  after  this,  his  father  took  him  to  see  a  re- 
yie.w.  He  was  amused  by  the  galloping  and  firing,  and 
looking  at  the  foot  soldiers  marching  in  lines,  as  if  they 
were  all  machines ;  their  legs,  as  he  said,  like  parts  of 
a  stocking-frame,  which  his  father  had  once  shown  him. 
He  admired  at  first  the  fin^  caps  and  helmets  of  the  ofii- 
cers,  but  he  observed  that  these  were  hot  and  heavy* 
He  was  excessively  hot  himself,  standing  in  the  broiling 
son  to  see  ^e  review,  which  he  thought  las^ted  rather 
long.  When  he  was  afterward  sitting  cool  and  comfort- 
able in  Colonel  Birch's  Toom,  he  heard  that  two  or  thiee 
of  the  soldiers  had  dropped  (fainted  with  the  heat).  He 
expressed  his  surprise  and  pity;  but  the  colonel  said 
that  this  was  nothing  uncommon,  that  it  was  part  of  a 
soldier's  duty  to  bear  heat  and  cold  as  it  happehed :  and 
as  he  spoke  he  took  off  his  own  heavy  high  helmet, 
and  wiped  his  forehead  and  face.  Frank  said,  '^I  per- 
ceive that  being  a  soldier  or  an  officer  is  not  all  play 
and  pleasure.*' 

^  No,  in  truth,*'  said  Colonel  Birch  4  and  some  other 
officers  who  were  with  him  laughed ;  and  one  Mdd,  **  If 
he  thinks  so  much  of  this  day's  heat,  what  woi^d  he 
think  of  the  heat  we  had  in  Spain  1" 

The  officers  then  began  to  talk  to  one  another  of  the 
different  battles  in  which  they  had  been,  in  Spain, 
France,  and  Flanders.  First  they  spoke  with  Jriumph 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  This  delighted  Frank,  and 
more  than  ever  he  wished  to  be  a  soldier.  But  then 
another  described  the  field  of  Waterloo  the  day  after 
the  battle ;  and  he  told  such  horrible  things,  tibai  Frank's 
blood  thrilled ;  and  then  he  thought  that  for  the  whole 
world  he  would  not  be  a  soldier.  The  officer^  closed 
round,  talking  eagerly,  without  minding  him,  or  recol- 
lecting that  he  was  present.  He  heard  the  trutJi  about 
the  hardships,  as  well  as  the  pleasures,  of  a  soldier's 
life.  He  looked  at  the  prints  which  were  hanging  up 
in  the  room — the  battles  of  Alexander,  and  the  deaths 
of  General  Wolfe  and  Lord  Nelson ;  imt  when  he  came 
home  this  day,  he  read  over  againf^with  .Mary,  the 
•*  Price  of  Victory'/ .in  **E^venings  at  Hcilie." 

One  ride  which  >Erank  took  about  this  time,  he  told 
his  mother  and  Mary  was  the  most  delightful  ride  in 
the  world :  he  said,  ''It  was  charming !  beautiful !  most 
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beautiful ! — ^AU  rocks,  and  trees,'  and  water,  mamma  $ 
and  water,  and  trees^  and  rocks,  Mary — you  understand. 
First,  mamma,  we  weiK  along  your  favourite  lane,  then 
out  into  the  common,  and  there  was  .fine  cantering  till 
we  reached  a  great  wood,  and  came  under  high  ahady 
trees ;  then  we  went  on  winding  and  winding  round 
the  comers  of  rocks,  not  knowing  what  was  to  come 
isext,  but  at  every  turn  something  always  appeared  more 
beautiful  thaiL  before.  At  laist  we  came  to  a  paric,  and 
from  all  that  I  could  see  of  it  over  ttie  paling,  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  park  in  the  wvrld  z  it  is  caU^  Bellom* 
bre."        f  . 

•*  What  a  pretty  name  I"  said  Mary» 

**  But,"  continued  Frank,  "  when  we  came  to  the  park 
gate — oh,  diss^pointment,  ^ary !  iHe  people  were  not 
at  home ;  and  the  woman  at  the  gate  stood  with  her 
great  keys  in  her  hand,  deaf,  and  stupid,  and  cross ;  so 
cross  that  she  would  not  let  us  in,  even  to  go  through. 
But  I  had  one  comfort ;  we  came  home  by  a  quite  new 
way,  which  I  will  not  describe  to  you,  because  papa  says 
j^ou  shall  drive  there  some  time  and  see  it,  and  seeing 
is  better  than,  all  .the  descriptions  in  the  world — quite 
another  thing.''  On  this  point,  as  in  most  others,  Mary 
agreed  with  Frank  in  taste. 

No  more  accounts  ef  Frank's  rides  at  this  season  have 
reached  us.  Felix  was  sent  to  Colonel  Birch  to  be  taught 
toalalidfire./ 

Aboul  this  time  Frank  read  Juune^,,  accounts  of  ship- 
wrecks,~from  which  he  saw  how  niseM  it  would  be  to 
know  hQW  to  swim,  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  others, 
or  perhaps  his  own  life.  And  in  looking-for  the  article 
Mmmmingf  in  some  encyclopedia,  he  learned  that  the  an- 
cients considered-  this  art  as  so  necessary  a  part  of 
^  education,  that  when  they  wanted  to  describe  a  rude, 
Ignorant  man,  they  dai^hat  he  had  not  learned  either 
to  read  or  to  swim. 

Immediately,  with  Mary's  assistance,  he  hunted 
through  the  hbrary  for  an  ^  Art  of  Swimming  on  Dry 
Land,"  which  once  upon  a  time,  in  dusting  the  books,  he 
remembered  to  ha^re  seen*  They  found  it,  and,  in  com-' 
pltoce  with  the  directions  thqpe  given,  he  began  to 
sprawl  on  the  fcor,  and  to  spread  out  his  arms  for  fins, 
working  with  his  legs  as  fishes  do  willi  their  tails.  This 
exercise  Mary  could  never  see  with  as  much  gravity  ae 
Frank  required ;  and  she  argued  that  swimming  in  reid 
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water  must  be  sO  different,  that  she  did  not  think  tldB 
swimming  on  boards  could  be  of  much  use. 

He  never  listened  much  to  her  objections,  till  she  one 
day  found,  in  one  of  Franklin's  letters,  some  adTice 
which  fixed  his  attention,  and  he  started  op  from  the 
floor  to  listen  to  her  as  she  read  to  him — 

**  You  will  be  no  swimmer  till  you  can  place  some  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  the  water  to  support  you.     I 
would  therefore  advise  your  acquiring  that  confidence  i 
in  the  first  place." 

^*  But  look  here,"  said^ank,  turning  oyer  the  page, 
and  pointing  to  another  passage ;  **  he  says,  that  if  a  per- 
son unacquainted  with  swimming,  and  falUng  accident- 
ally into  the  water,  could  have  presence  of  mind  suffi- 
cient to  avoid  struggling  aifd  plunging,  and  to  let  the 
body  take  this  natuS  position,  he  might  long  continue 
safe  from  drowning,  till,  perhaps,  help  would  come." 

But  all  depends,  as  Frank's  mother  observed,  upon  the 
person's  lettmg  the  body  take  this  natural  position ;  ai^ 
what  this  might  be  Frank  was  not  sure  :  he  looked  back 
to  find  out';  and  read  several  observations  and  direc- 
tions :  and  Mary  found  that  they  all  ended  by  saying, 

'*  I  cannot  depend  on  your  having  the  necessary  pres- 
ence of  mind  to  recollect  that  posture,  and  the  directions 
I  gave  you  relating  to  it.  The  surprise  may  put  all  out 
of  your  mind." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Frank,  "  let  us  see  how  it  is  neces- 
sary to  acquire  this  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  wa- 
ter to  support  one,  which  he  talks  of  so  much.** 

Mary  read  on  as  follows — 

**  Choosing  a  place  where  the  water  deepens  gradual- 
ly, walk  coolly  into  it  till  it  is  up  to  your  breast ;  then 
turn  round  your  face  to  the  shore,  and  throw  an  egg  into 
the  water,  between  you  and  the  shore.  It  will  smk  to 
the  bottom,  and  be  easily  seen  there,  as  the  water  is 
clear.  It  must  lie  in  water  so  deep  that  you  cannot 
reach  it  to  take  it  up  but  by  diving  for  it.  To  encour- 
age yourself  in  undertaking  to  do  this,  reflect  that  your 
progress  will  be  from  deeper  to  shallower  water,  and 
that  at  any  time  you  may,  by  bringinfr  your  legs  under 
you,  and  standing  on  the  bottom,  raise  your  head  fhr 
above  water.  Then  plunge  under  it  with  your  eyes 
open,  throw  yourself  towjuxis  the  egg,  and  endeavour, 
by  the  action  of  your  hands  and  feet  against  the  water, 
to  get  forward  till  within  reach  of  it.    In  this  attempt. 
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you  will  find  that  the  water  buoys  yon  up  against  your 
inclination ;  that  it  is  not  so  easy  a  thing  to  sink  as  you 
imagined ;  that  you  cannot,  but  by  active  force,  get 
down  to  the  egg.  Thus  you  feel  the  power  of  the 
water  to  support  you,  and  learn-  to  confide  in  that 
power,  while  your  endeavours  to  overcome  it,  and  to 
reach  the  egg,  teach  you  the  inanner  of  acting  on  the 
.  water  with  your  feet  and  hands,  which  action  is  after- 
ward used  in  swimming,  to  support  your  head  higher 
above  water,  or  to  go  forward  through  it." 

Frank  wanted  to  set  about  this  experiment  of  the  egg 
immediately,  and  said  he  knew  a  very  good  shallow 
place  near  his  island.  But  his  mother  insisted  upon  it 
that  nothing  should  be  done  without  asking  his  father's 
advice  upon  the  subject.  Now  his  father  was  out  ri- 
ding, and  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  three  hours,  which 
he  did  with  tolerable  patience,  amusing  himself  in  the  in- 
terval with  reading  all  that  Franklin  says  on  the  art  of 
swimaiing  in  his  own  life,*  and  in  one  of  his  essays,  in 
answer  to  some  inquiries  of  a  friend  on  the  subject. 
Some  experiments  which  Franklin  tried  when  he  was  a 
bo;^  particularly  interested  him,  especially  one  about 
swimming  across  a  pond  without  the  least  fatigue,  by 
the  help  of  a  paper  kite.  The  moment  his  father  alight- 
ed from  his  horse,  and  before  he  had  time  to  lay  down 
his  whip,  Frank  ran  to  him,  and  catching  hold  of  him, 
said, 

^  Papa,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  teach  me  to  swim  1 
and  tofmorrow  may  I  try  the  experiment  of  the  e^g  and 
the  paper  kite,  which  I  will  read  to  you  now,  if  you 
please  ?*» 

His  father  thanked  him,  but  said  that  he  had  not  time 
just  then ;  however,  at  a  proper  opportunity,  he  under- 
took to  teach  him,  or  rather  to  let  him  learn  to  swim. 

When  he  had  leisure,  he  allowed  Frank  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  the  eggf  but  that  of  the  kite  must  be  post- 
poned, he  said,  till  he  was  older,  and  till  he  shbuld  know 
well  how  to  swim. 

He  promised  his  mother  that  he  would  never  go  into 
the  water  unless  his  father  should  give  him  leave,  and 
his  father  adways  was  present  during  his  first  attempts. 
After  he  had  acquired  that  necessary  confidence  in  the 
support  of  the  water  on  which  Franklin  and  Mary  laid 
such  judicious  stress,  he  went  into  the  water  without 
fear,  and  found  that  he  could  attend  to  the  instructions 
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giyen  him,  which,  at  first,  were  eimplj  to  keep  hiniBelf 
balanced  as  well  as  he  could  by  moTing  his  arms. about. 

During  the  course  of  this  summer,  before  the  cold 
weather  came  on,  Frank  coidd  swim  tolerably  well»  and 
often  he  wished  to  swim  when  he  was  alone ;  but  afe  bitf 
mother  had  required  that  he  should  not  atteCipt  this,  he 
repressed  this  desire  as  far  as  he  could,  nor  did  he  tor* 
ment  her  by  asking  above  a  hundred  times  to  be  ab- 
splved  from  his  promise.  His  mother  was  so  secure 
"bf  his  honour,  that  she  never  was  anxious  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

At  last  Felix  returned,  and  Frank's  next  ride  was  to 
Colonel  Birch,  who  was  manceuvring  the  regiment  this 
day  himself,  therefore  could  not  speak  to  them ;  and 
Frank  thought  it  was  very  long  and  tiresome,  till  it 
came  to  the  moment  when  Felix  was  to  show  that  he 
could  stand  fire,  which  he  did.  Frank  sat  him,  and,  as 
he  told  Mary,  this  was  all  the  diversion  he  had  on  j^* 
nide ;  it  was  only  the  same  Hung  over  and  over  again> 
and  he  was  glad  when  it  was  finished,  and  when  Colo- 
nel Birch  could  come  to  them. 

^'  In  his  own  house,"  said  Frank,  "  or  in  his  own  cas- 
tle (for  he  is  lodged  in  the  castle),  he  was  very  agree- 
able and  kind,  mamma,  as  he  alwa3rs  is,  in  recollecting 
that  I  am  by,  and  in  showing  me  and  telling  me  enter- 
taining things.  As  we  passed  along  the  passages  of  the 
castle,  he  showed  me  the  narrow  slits  in  the  thick  walls, 
the  loopholes  through  which  people  used  to  watch  and 
ward,  and  fire  ;  and  he  told  me  about  how  .castles  and 
places  were  defended,  both  before  and  after  the  inven- 
tion of  fire-arms,  Mary.  But  I  need  not  tell  you  this, 
because  you  will  never  have  to  defend  places.  But  I 
must  tell  you  a  story  about  playing  with  fire-arms,  be 
cause  that  may  be  useful  to  you  and  to  everybody." 

"  Playing  with  fire-arms  useful !  What  can  you  mean, 
Frank  1"  said  his  mother, 

"  Not  the  playing  with  them,  I  mean,  mamma.  When  * 
we  went  into  the  coloneVs  own  room,  he  took  up  a  pair 
of  Spanish  pistols  to  show  papa,  and  he  said, '  I  believe 
they  are  not  loaded,  but  I  never,  trust  to  that  beUef  with- 
out trying.'  Then  he  thrust  the  ramrod,  as  it  is  called, 
down  into  the  pistol,  and  showed  me  how  to  try  whether 
a  pistol  is  loaded  or  not.  And  he  advised  me  never  to 
snap  a  pistol  or  gun  without  first  trying  whether  it  is 
loaded.    He  told  me  that  when  he  was  atey,  bQ  was 
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once  yery  near  killing  his  own  brother  by  pla3dng  with 
a  gun,  which  he  thought  he  was  quite  sure  he  had  left 
unloaded ;  but  his  servant  had  loaded  it  again,  and  set  it 
up  in  the  corner  of  the  parlour ;  and  Colonel  Birch,  not 
knowing  this,  at  night,  by  candlelight,  took  up  the  gun, 
and  in  foolish  play,  said  to  his  brother, '  dare  you  stand 
fire  V  He  fired,  and  the  bullet  whizzed  by,  put  out  the 
candle,  and  lodged — ^he  idid  not  know  where — for  there 
was  a  dead  silence  for  an  instant.  His  brother  spoke, 
and  told  him  that  he  was  not  hurt :  the  bullet  had  lodg^ 
in  the  wainscot  just  over  his  head. 

''  Colonel  Birch  could  not  relate  this  without  shud- 
dering. But  I  must  make  you  shudder,  Mary,  with  an- 
other horrible  story." 

^'  Oh !  Frank,  pray  tell  me  the  story  that  will  make 
me  shudder — is  it  true  ?" 

"  Quite  true,  papa  said  so ;  and  papa  said  it  happened 
to  a  relation  of  his  own,  a  gentleman  who  was  very  fond 
of  his  wife.  ^-  ^     , 

"  One  day  her  husband,  in  play,  to  try  if  she  would 
be  frightened,  took  up  a  gun  that  was  in  the  comer  of 
the  room,  feeling  quite  sure  that  it  was  not  loaded,  and 
he  pointed  it  at  her :  but  she  smiled,  and  said  she  knew 
he  would  not  hurt  her ;  she  did  not  shrink,  or  change 
countenance,  but  was  so  composed  and  quiet,  that  it 
was  no  diversion  to  him  to  try  to  frighten  her  more ; 
and  though  he  had  his  finger  on  the  trigger  of  the  gun 
he  did  not  pull  it,  but  went  to  put  it  again  in  its  place. 
Before  he  put  it  by,  however,  he  ran  the  ramrod  down, 
to  show,  as  he  thought,  that  it  was  not  loaded;  but  to 
his  astonishment  and  horror,  he  found  a  bullet  in  it. 
Oh !  Mary,  if  he  had  fired  it— if  he  had  shot  his  wife." 

**  Poor  man !"  said  Mary :  *•  how  frightened  he  must 
have  been." 

**  Do  you  know,  Mary,  by-the-by,  the  trigger  of  a  gun, 
or  of  a  pistol ;  and  do  you  know  how  they  are  loaded 
.  and  fired  V 

"  Not  exactly." 

"  Nor  did  I  exactly,  till  this  momhig,"  said  Frank.  **  I 
had  a  general  notion,  but  then  I  did  not  know  about  the 
« touch-hole,  and  the  spark  from  the  fiint  which  sets  the 
gunpowder  on  fire.  My  father  showed  and  explained  adl 
tl^s  to  me,  and  he  will,  I  dare  say,  show  it  to  you  if  you 
ask  him,  because  there  is  no  harm  in  women  knowing 
about  these  things,  is  there,  mamma  ?" 
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<'  Far  from  harm,  there  is  use  in  such  knowledge,  be- 
cause it  shows  where  and  what  the  real  danger  is,**  an* 
Bwered  his  mother. 

<'  Not  like  some  foolish  lady,  whom  I  heard  say  she 
would  not  sit  in  a  room  with  a  gun  or  a  pistol,  mt  it 
should  shoot  her  of  itself.  But,  Mary,"  said  Frank^^  I 
was  goinff  on  to  tell  you,  what  I  have  forgotten  twenty 
times«-what  gunpoVder  is  ma^e  of.  It  is  made  of— do 
you  know,  Mary  1" 

"  No,"  said  Mary. 

*^  1  will  not  tell  you,  Mary,  till  papa  shows  you  hpw  a 
pistol  is  fired ;  because,  then,  yqjii  will  remember  it  as  I  do 
now. «  I  am  very  glad  to  luiow  all  about  these  manly 
tilings ;  they  are  must  wants  to  man,"  said  Fxank,  "  and 
when  I  am  a  man—" 

"  My  dear  Frank,"  interrupted  his  mother, "  it  will  be 
long  before  that  time  comes.  Finish  first  what  you 
have  to  tell  us  about  Colonel  Birch,  and  do  not  go  off  to 
what  you  are  to  do  when  you  are  a  man." 

^^  Well,  ma'am :  he  showed  me  next  one  of  the  sort 
of  muskets  which  people  u^  when  fire-arms  were  first 
invented,  and  before  they  were  perfected,  when  peo^e 
did  not  hold  them  in  their  hands  all  the  time  they  pri« 
med,  and  loaded,  and  fired.  Mary,  one  of  our  history 
facts  was  of  use  to  me,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  recollect 
it.  When  Colonel  Birch  was  showing  me  in  a  book 
some  strange  old  engravings  of  a  battle,  at  which  arms 
were  first  used,  I  knew  it  was  the  battle  of  Crecy." 

"  I  am  glad  you  knew  it,"  said  Mary. 

^'  So  am  I,  because  that  ma^e  Colonel  Birch  talk  to 
me  a  great  deal  more,  and  show  me  a  fine  old  bow ;  and 
he  would  have  told  and  showed  me  many  other  things ; 
but,  unluckily,  somebody  came  to  call  for  him,  and  he 
and  papa  were  obliged  to  go  and  talk  to  some  men,  and 
they  did  not  choose  to  take  me.  So  1  was  left  alone  a 
good  while." 

**  In  the  room  with  the  guns  and  pistols,"  said  Mary. 
"  But  1  am  sure  you  did  not  meddle  with  them." 

**  No,  indeed !"  said  Frank.  "  Touch  them !  after  all 
Colonel  Birch  had  said !" 

**  Oh  no ;  to  be  sure  you  never  touch  what  is  not  your 
own,"  Mary  began — but  she  stopped  short ;  for  she  di4 
not  like  to  put  him  in  mind  of  the  unhappy  day  when 
he  meddled  with  the  engineer's  instruments.  Frank 
recollected  it,  howeveri  and  looked  ashamed. 
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"  Well,  what  did  you  do  when  you  were  left  alone  in 
Colonel  Birch*8  room  1*^  : 

'*  I  looked  at  the  prints  and  books,  for  he  told  me  thai 
I  might ;  and  among  the  books  I  found  one  which  Col* 
on€^  Birch  had  borrowed  from  my  father:  there  was 
my  father^s  name  in  it,  and  an  inscription  stamped  in 
prmted  gold  letters — '  Prize.Book ;'  and  the  date  of  the 
time  when  it  was  giventto  him  at  school." 

''And  what  was  the  bookl"  said  Frank's  mother. 

"  Homer's  Iliad,  translated  by  Mr.  Alexander  Pope, 
mamma."  / 

His  mother  smiled ;  lie  did  not  know  why. 

"  Go  on,  my  dear." 

*'  So  I  went  on,  mamma,  looking  at  this  book ;  and  I 
recollected  papa's  having  told  me  once  something  about 
the  heroes  in  Homer's  lUad,  Achilles  and  Hector,  being 
fond  of  talking  to  their  horses,  as  I  did  to  Felix.  Sol 
looked  to  find  this.  And  my  father  had  said*  too,  that 
I  should  like  somebody  with  a^hard  name  which  I  could 
not  remember ;  but  I  thought  that  if  I  saw  the  name  in 
the  book  I  should  be  sure  to  know  it ;  so  I  turned  oyer 
the  leaves  one  by  one,  and  as  I  was  turning  oyer  th« 
pages  I  saw  some  beautiful  lines  about  Uie  mo<mt 
Mary,  which  I  learned  by  heart  for  you. 

"  *  As  when  the  moon,  refnlgent  lamp  of  night, 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  sheds  her  sacred  light, 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole, 
O'er  the  dark  tree8%  yellower  ▼erdure  shed. 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  bead. 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  ^lory  bursts  from  all  the  skies, 
The  conscious  swams,  rejoicing  in  the  si^ht. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  bght.' " 

• 

Frank  repeated  these  lines  as  if  he  felt  their  spirit 
thoroughly.  Mary  was  so  much  struck  with  them  that 
she  stood  silent  with  admiration. 

She  afterward  asked  him  to  say  them  again:  and  she 
liked  them  better  the  second  time  than  the  first :  she 
wished  to  hear  more  of  that  poem,  she  said ;  and  she  and 
Frank  asked  his  father  if  they  might  read  to  themselves 
the  great  Hornet  in  his  study.  He  thought  that  thejr. 
could  not  yet  understand  it  all,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
would  tire  them  if  they  attempted  to  read  it  to  them* 
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selves ;  and  thus  they  would  spoil  the  creat  pleasure 
which  they  would  certainly  have  in  reading  it  at  a  fu- 
ture time.  Before  they  could  understand  the  Iliad, 
they  must,  he  said,  have  some  knowledge  of  the  fabu- 
lous histories  of  the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  or 
what  is  called  ancient  m3rthology. 

•*  Papa,"  said  Frank,  •*you  forget  that  you  did  explain 
some  of  this  to  us,  and  you  lent  me  a  little  book,  from 
which  mamma  says  we  have  learned  all  that  is  neces- 
BWty  for  understanding  the  lU^  and  Odyssey." 

Finding  upon  examination  that  this  was  true,  his 
father  told  him,  as  shortly  as  he  could,  the  general  his- 
tory or  argument  of  the  poem,  and  complied  with  his 
request  of  reading  a  few  passages  to  him.  He  thpught 
that  even  hearing  the  sound  of  good  hues  early  forms 
or  teaches  the  ear  to  like  harmonious  poetry. 

Among  the  passages  which  their  father  read  to  them 
was  the  account  of  some  games  of  wrestlers,  and  ra- 
cers, and  chariot-drivers.  And  when  his  father  read 
of  these,  and  came  to  Antilochus,  Frank  recollected 
that  this  was  the  name  of>  the  chief  whom  his  father 
said  he  would  like ;  and  though  it  is  dangerous  often  to 
praise  beforehand,  yet  Frank  did  like  Antilochus,  for 
acknowledging  when  he  was  wrong  in  having  overturn- 
ed his  rival's  chariot  in  the  race,  and  Frank  admired  him 
for  giving  up  the  prize  which  he  had  unfairly  won. 

Frank  and  Mary  were  sorry  when  the  book  was 
closed,  and  they  hoped  that  another  day  they  should 
hear  some  more.  They  wished  particularly  to  hear 
something  of  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache : 
for  they  had  seen  a  print  of  it,  representing  his  taking 
off  his  helmet,  because  it  frightened  his  little  child. 

Mary  went  to  search  in  the  large  portfolio  for  this 
print,  and  she  found  it,  and  read  with  fresh  delight  the 
following  lines,  which  were  written  under  the  print : — 

"  *  Th*  illustrious  chief  of  Troy—'  " 

**  That  means  Hector,  you  know,"  said  Frank. 

"  'Th'  iUustrioift  chief  of  Troy 
Stretched  his  fond  arms  to  clasp  the  lovely  boy. 
The  babe  clung  crying  to  its  nurse's  breast, 
Scar'd  at  the  dazzUng  helm  and  nodding  crest. 
With  secret  pleasure  each  fond  parent  smiled, 
And  Hector  basted  to  relieve  his  child  ; 
The  gUtt'ring  terrors  from  his  brows  unbound. 
And  placed  the  beamiog  helmet  on  the  ground.' " 
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Late  one  eTening  Frank's  fatJMr  came  in  with  a  leU 
ter  in  his  hand,  frank  heard  him  read  it.  It  was  from 
his  friend  the  engineer,  and  it  conchided  with  these 
words — 

*'  I  shall  be  with  you  in  three  days  after  you  reeehre 
this  letter,  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  find  that  my  young 
friend — ^" 

"That's  me,"  said  Frank. 

"  Has  made  himself,  according  to  his  good  resolution, 
quite  clear  about  day  and  night,  and  summer  and  win* 
ter." 

**  My  dear  Frank,"  said  Mary, "  have  you  eyer  thought 
of  it  since?" 

"  I  did  0I1C6,"  said  Frank.  "  I  understood  it  almost 
then,  and  I  dare  say  I  can  recollect  it,  though  I  own  it 
is  a  very  long  time  since  I  thought  of  it" 

**  You  can  try  and*  explain  it  tome,"  said  Mary,  ''aad 
that  will  do  you  good  and  me  too." 

Frank  began  trying  to  explain.  But  after  making 
sundry  motions  with  his  hands,  and  saying  the  earth 
goes  round  the  sun  this  way,  and  the  moon  goes  that 
way,  and  this  way — ^he  found  that  Mary  could  not  un* 
derstand  him ;  he  must  wait  then,  he  said,  till  the  lamp 
was  lighted  in  the  hall,  and  then  he  was  sure  he  could 
make  it  perfectly  plain.  When  the  lamp  was  lighted, 
he,  with  Mary's  assistance,  placed  under  it  an  oval  table. 

"  Now,  Mary,  my  dear,  1  will  act  the  earth  for  you," 
said  he.  '^  Let  that  lamp  be  the  sun,  which  alwayi 
stands  still,  and  I  will  be  the  earth,  which  never  stands 
still,  and  by-and-by  you  shall  be  the  moon;  but  we 
shall  not  come  to  the  moon  yet.  So  as  yet  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  look  at  me.  Now  it  shall  be  the  time' 
of  the  equinox,  equal  day  and  night :  so  my  head  being 
the  globe  of  the  earth,  you  see  the  light  shining  upon 
my  face  and  half  my  head.  And  now  the  earth  be^ns 
to  turn,  turn,  turn,  slowly  round,  and  in  twelve  hours 
has  turned  half  round,  thusi  then  it  is  night  for  my 
face,  which  is  in  the  dark,  and  it  is  daylight  for  the 
back  of  my  head.  Then  the  earth  turns,  turns,  and  in 
twelve  hours  more  has  turned  quite  Tound  dn  its  axis." 

*'  Axis !"  interrupted  Mary,  **  what  do  you  mean  by 
axisV 

"  Axis !  my  dear  Mary,  don't  you  know  what  axis 
m6ans  ?    Why !  axis  means — it  is  so  easy  I  cannot  ex- 
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plain  it  ^  you,  if  you  cannot  see  what  it  means ;  the 
earth  turns  upon  its  axis,  you  know,  and  I  turn  upon  my 
axis,  you  see." 

"  You  turn  upon  your  foot,  but  the  earth  has  no  foot, 
Frank*" 

'**No,  nor  has  it  an  axis  anymore  than  a  foot  in 
reality.  The  earth^s  axis  is  only  a  supposed  pin,  or  a 
pole,  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  turn ;  and  one  end  of 
that  pole  is  the  north  pole*  and  the  other  end  the  south 
pole.  Here,  the  top  of  my  head  is  the  north  pole,  sup-  * 
poee." 

"  I  mu^t  suppose  a  great  deal,"  said  Mary.  "  Well,  I 
understand  about  day  and  night,  at  the  equinox ;  but 
now  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  different  lengths  of  day 
and  night  at  different  times  of  tlte  year :  that's  the  diffi- 
culty." 

"No  difficulty,  Mary,  if  you  will  only  look  at  me. 
liOok,  I  am  the  earth  going  round  ahd  round  on  my  own 
axis,  that  makes  day  and  night,  and  round  the  sun  at 
the  same  time,  for  summer  and  winter." 

•*  For  summer  and  winter,"  said  Mary. 

"  My  dear  Mary,  if  you  stick  at  every  word  you  will 
never  understand." 

'*  But,  my  dear  Frank,  I  must  stick  if  I  don't  under- 
stand ;  and,  indeed,  if  you  will  not  let  me  tell  you  the 
word  at  which  I  stick,  I  am  afraid  I  never  shall  under- 
stand.   I  am  very  stupid." 

**No,  you  are  not  stupid,  my  dear.  Only  never 
mind  words,  I  cannot  explain  it  in  words ;  but  look  at 
me,  and  you  will  understand  it  all  perfectly." 

She  looked  with  resigned  attention,  while  Frank  went 
on  spinning  on  one  foot,  and  at  the  same  time  advancing 
continually  in  his  circuit  round  the  oval  table,  still  call- 
ing as  he  went,  "  Day !  night !  equinox !  summer !  long- 
est day !  equinox !  shortest  day !" 

But  before  Mary  could  understand  this,  Frank  grew 
sick  with  spinning  round.  His  head  failed  before  the 
earth  had  completed  its  annual  journey  round  the  sun; 
he  stopped,  and,  staggering  to  a  chair,  sat  down,  decla- 
ring he  could  not  act  earth  for  Mary  any  longer  till  he 
had  rested. 

She  pitied  him,  and  blamed  her  own  dulness  of  com- 
prehension ;  but,  after  resting  himself  a  few  minutes, 
Frank  started  up,  exclaiming, 

"  You  are  right  and  1  am  wrong.    Oh !  I  forgot  that 
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the  axis  of  the  earth  must  be  sloping :  there  90u]d  be 
DO  summer  or  winter  without  that,  Mary ;  do  you  un- 
derstand T' 

"  No." 

Mary  looked  still  more  stupified  than  before. 

^  My  dear  Frank,"  said  his  mother,  stopping  hia« 
'*  you  cannot  possibly  explain  what  you  do  not  clearly 
comprehend.  You  had  better,  as  your  frieQd  the  engi- 
neer advised,  read  the  explanations  of  these  things  in 
Joyce's  Scientific  Dialogues.  Here  are  the  passages 
which  he  took  the  trouble  to  mark  for  you." 

Frank  read  the  titles  of  the  chapters :  " '  On  the  diur- 
nal motion  of  the  earth.'  The  daily  motion  of  the  earth, 
that  I  know  perfectly  well,"  said  he.  "  Then  comes, 
'  Of  day  and  night.'  1*o  be  sure,  all  that  everybody 
knows,  Mary.  *  Of  the  seasons.'  This  I  will  read  di- 
rectly: for  this  is  the  thing  I  do  not  know." 

'*  The  otUy  thing  1  do  not  know,"  he  would  have  said, 
but  that  he  was  restrained  by  something  like  modesty. 
He  sat  down  to  the  chapter  on  the  seasons,  telling  Mary 
that  he  should  finish  it,  and  have  it  all  clear  for  her  be- 
fore he  went  to  bed. 

Perhaps  from  his  not  having  read  those  two  prece- 
ding chapters,  at  which  he  disdained  to  look,  he  found 
the  affair  of  summer  and  winter  stilHncomprehensible. 
And  as  yq[ung  readers  sometimes  quarrel  with  a  book 
when  they  should  quarrel  with  themselves,  Frank  began 
to  criticise  rather  severely. 

"  Now,  in  this  first  sentence,  the  very  first  thing  I 
want  to  know  I  cannot  make  out.  The  man  says  that 
the  axis  of  the  earth  is  inclined  twenty-three  and  a  half 
degrees.  I  don't  know  what  he  means  by  '  degrees,' 
*  direction  parallel  to  itself,' '  orbit*'  *  elliptical,' '  a  long 
ellipse,'  *  vertical  to  the  tropic  of  cancer,'  '  vertical  to 
the  equator,'  '  apparent  diameter.'  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  what  he  means.  I  wish  he  would  leavp  ou^  his 
hard  words,  and  tell  me  plainly  what  one  wants  to 
know.  He  has  made  it  so  difficult  that  it  is  really 
impossible  for  anybody  living  to  unden^land  it,"  cried 
Frank. 

Mary,  who  was  growing  sleepy,  said  that  it  was  very 
foolish  for  anybod)^.to  write  what  nobody  living  could 
understand;  and  with  that  wise  conclusion  she  went 
off  to  bed. 

'  Mamma,"  continued  Frank,  '*  I  do  believe  this  man 
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does  not  anderstaiid  it  himself,  because  he  cannot  es- 
plaiBit.'' 

**  Because  you  cannot  understand  his  explanaticm,  do 
you  mean,  Frank?*' 

**  No,  mother ;  but  I  really  do  not  think  he  knows 
Mearhr  what  he  is  about.  Now,  ma'am,  just  listen  to 
tins ;  here  is  one  great  mistake,  I  am  sure,"  cried  Frank. 
**  The  tutor  says,  *  we  are,  indeed,  more  than  three  mili- 
ions  of  miles  nearer  the  sun  in  December  tl|Eui  we  are 
iaJune.'  What!  nearer  the  sun  in  winter  than  in  sum* 
mer?  You  loiow,  mamma,  that  is  absurd.  What  an 
ignorant,  foolish  tutor!" 

^  I  will  not  say,  what  an  ignorant,  foolish  boy,"  said 
Frank's  moUier. 

Frank,  abashed,  read  on  for  aome  time  in  silence,  and 
perceived,  by  what  followed,  that  the  poor  tutor  was 
right,  and  that  he  was  wrong ;  but  when  he  came  to 
something  about  the  sun's  apparent  diameter,  and  some 
figures  with  commas  placed  after  them,  he  passed  over 
them,  because  he  could  not  tell  what  they  meant.  And 
in  the  next  page,  ^*  What  is  the  use,"  said  he  to  hioiself, 
*'  of  telling  me  that,  *  secondly,  in  summer  the  days  are 
very  long,  and  the  nights  short  f  I  know  that  wiUiout 
his  tiresome  secondly.^^ 

In  short,  Frank  quarrelled  with  every  thing  he  met 
with,  either  as  too  easy  or  too  difficult,  and  when  he 
came  to  the  last  page,  he  declared  that  he  understood 
no  more  than  he  had  done  at  the  first :  and  his  mother 
beheved  him,  and  advised  hin^to  go  to  bed ;  something, 
too,  she  said  about  conceit  and  presumption,  which 
Frank  did  not  like  to  hear.  He  retired  much  mortified  : 
he  was  glad,  however, 'that  Mary  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
had  not  heard  his  foolish  criticisms,  or  the  just  rebuke 
which  he  had  received. 

The  next  day,  in  a  fitter  disposition  to  leam,  he  re- 
turned to  the  book ;  and  this  time  he  took  his  mother's 
advice,  and  began  at  the  beginning,  and  read  carefuUy 
all  that  ha^  been  marked  for  him.  And  this  time,  when 
he  came  to  any  thing  which  he  did  not  comprehend,  he 
did  not  eithei*  skip  it  or  quarrel  with  it,  but  stopped  to 
inquire  from  his  mother  the  meaning  of  the  words,  or 
to  look  back  for  their  previous  explanation.  He  was 
surprised  to  find  how  much  there  was  in  the  chapters 
which  he  had  missed,  which  he  did  not  know,  or  which 
he  had  not  accurately  uod0rstood.    Mil  more  smprised 
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was  he  at  discovenng  how  necessary  it  was  perfectly 
to  understand  each  part  before  he  could  comprehend  the 
next.  To  make  amends  for  last  night's  impatience,  he 
was  to-day  resolutely  patient  and  persevering.  But 
this  morning  he  worked  too  hard  ana  too  long,  aa  Mary 
observed ;  he  would  not  stir  from  the  book  all  the  morn- 
ing. His  mother  in  vain  remonstrated,  assuring  him 
that  he  would  tire  himself;  and  she  refused  at  last  to 
hear  him  read  any  more,  or  to  assist  him  with  farUier 
explanations. 

'^  But,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Frank,  "  do  pray  let  me 
finish  this  chapter,  and  then  I  will  go  out  and  {day : 
when  once  I  understand  what  is  meant  by  a  degree  I 
will  ^o  out,  but  not  till  then,  Mary,  if  I  sit  here  tul  din* 
ner-time,  so  you  need  nbt  wait  for  me,  my  dear.*' 

She  did  wait,  however,  and  waited  in  vain.  Frank 
read  and  read  on,  and  fatigued  himself  so  excessively 
that  he  grew  quite  stupid,  and  in  that  condition  his 
mother  found  him  when  she  returned  from  her  walk, 
some  time  after  the  dressing-bell  rang. 

'*  Mamma,  it  is  not  for  wsnt  of  perseverance  now," 
said  he,  with  a  tremulous  voice ;  **  I  have  been  at  it  four 
hours.  And  I  am  sure  this  time  it  is  not  from  conceit," 
added  he,  with  a  sigh.  '^  I  am  so  stupid,  that  I  am  sure 
I  never  can  understand  all  this  about  summer  and  win- 
ter ;  and  the  engineer  will  come  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row, and  after  all  he  will  find  me  like  the  triangle  man : 
there  are  some  things  I  believe  I  never  can  understamd. 
Oh,  mamma !  I  am  exceedingly  stupid." 

"No,  my  dear,"  said  his  mother,  "you  are  not  ex- 
eeedingly  stupid,  but  you  2^  exceedmgly  tired:  you 
will  understand  all  these  things  in  time,  if  you  will  not 
read  too  much  at  once." 

"  In  time,  mamma !  Bo  you  mean  before  the  engi- 
neer comes  1  Consider,  I  Imve  only  two  days :  iMieis 
one  day  quite  lost.  Oh,  mamma !  I  wish  you  had  or- 
dered me  to  go  out,"  said  Frank.  "  You  |^low  I  could 
not  have  disobeyed  you ;  amd  then  I  should  not  have 
lost  the  whole  &y." 

His  mother  told  him  that  She  had  tl^iought  it  better  to 
leave  him  to  learn  by  his  own  experience. 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  stop,"  said  Mary» "  when  one 
is  eager  to  go  on." 

"  Very  difficult  not  to  do  too  little  or  too  much  at 
once,"  said  Frank. 
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Very  difficult,  his  mother  acknowledged,  not  only  for 
such  » little  boy  as  Frank,  but  for  grown-up  people. 

"Even  for  you,  mammal  Do  you  ever  feel  thlsl'' 
said  Frank. 

"Often,  my  dear." 

This  was  some  consolation*  • 

"  Now  go  and  get  ready  for  dinner ;  we  will  take  a 
pleasant  walk  this  evening  to  refresh  you,  and  to-mor- 
row I  will  read  with  you  for  one  hour,  my  dear  Frank, 
and  I  dare  say  vre  shall  find  that  you  are  not  stupid." 

The  next  day  Frank,  with  revived  resolution,  renew- 
ed his  attempts ;  this  time  he  neither  did  too  little  nsr 
too  much.  He  gave  his  whole  attention  to  what  he  was 
aboutVhile  he  was  reading,  and  when  he  felt  that  he 
could  attend  no  longer,  he  did  not  go  on  reading  words 
without  understanding  their  meaning ;  but  honestly  <ion- 
fessed  that  he  was  tired,  laid  down  the  book,  and  went 
out  to  refresh  himself  with  bodily  exercise. 

iBefore  the  two  days  were  at  an  end,  and  before  the 
engineer  returned,  Frank  had  conquered  his  difficulties ; 
and  with  his  mother^s  assistance  he  clearly  understood 
what  he  had  thought  that  he  could  never  comprehend. 

tn  the  intervals  of  these  his  serious  studies,  Frank 
had  relieved  his  attention,  and  amused  himself  happily, 
by  acting  with  Mary,  Madera  and  the  English  captain. 
His  black  hat,  great  coat,  and  black  silk  handkerchief, 
did  what  they  could  towards  metamorphosing  Mary  into 
the  English  captain ;  though  Frank  complained  that  she 
never  looked  bluff  enough ;  but  she  thought  he  looked 
very  like  Madera,  when  he  wore  a  large  basket-work 
hat  of  her  making,  after  the  Chinese,  or  rather  the 
great  Loo-choo  fashion,  such  as  the  pattern  in  the  en- 
gravings. 

Madera's  behaviour  on  various  occasions,  especially 
when  he  dined  with  the  captain,  was  acted  to  the  life ; 
and  that  sentence  of  English  which  he  had  learned  to 
pronounce  so  well,  "  Take  mustard  to  him,  Tom,''^  was 
not  forgotten. 

The  second  day  they  acted  the  two  knights,  disputing 
about  the  gold  and  silver  shield ;  but,  for  want  of  a 
benevolent  druid  to  come  by  and  settle  their  differen- 
ces exactly  at  the  right  time,  they  were  obliged  to  end 
the  scene  tragically,  by  the  death  of  both  knights. 

No  riding  for  Frank  this  week,  for  his  father  was  at- 
tending his  public  duty  at  the  assizes.    He  was  absent 
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from  home  all  day,  and  seldom  returned  till  after  Frank*8 
bedtime.  But  the  day  when  the  assizes  were  over  he 
happily  came  back  at  teatime,  and  Frank  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  him  give  an  account  of  some  entertaining 
trials :  he  Was  so  good  as  to  stop  in  his  narrative  sev- 
eral timee  to  explain  to  Frank  whatever  he  did  not  un- 
derstand about  empanneUing  the  jury,  crosS'^exttmining  wit- 
nesses, and  giving  a  verdict.  From  an  entertaining  trial 
in  *'  Evenings  at  Home,'*  Frank  had  acquired  some  no- 
tion of  these  things ;  but  now  he  waa%lUl  more  inter- 
ested in  hearing  of  what  passed  in  a  teal  court  of  jus- 
^ce.  In  one  of  these  triaiLs  it  happened  that  the  life  of 
a  man  acbused  of  a  robbery  was  saved  by  th^  clear 
evidence  and  the  character  ror  truth  of  a  boy  of  eleven 
years  old.  Frank  and  Manr  could  think  and  talk  of 
nothing  but  this  boy  and  this  trial  the  next  mornings 
tni  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  carriage. 

"  Oh,  Frank,  it  is  our  friend  the  engineer !"  said  Mary ; 
"  I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  the  axis  of  the  eartU !" 
'  Frank's  attention  had  been  turned  so  completely  to 
the  trial,  that  he  was  afraid  he  had  foi^gotten  aU  the  sea- 
sons and  their  change.  No— there  is  no  danger  that 
what  iauB  been  once  thoroughly  undeistood  and  well 
learned,  should  be  soon  forgotten.  Though  Frank's  at- 
tention had  been  turned  to  new  and  interesting  things, 
yet  he  found  that  he  could  easjly  recall  to  his  mind  what 
he  had  learned ;  he  k^new  the  reasons  for  each  step  as 
he  went  on,  and  each  came  to  his  recollection  in  proper 
time  and  order. 

His  friend  the  engineer  was  satisfied. 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  said  her$*  1  am  at  your  service.  If 
there  is  any  thing  that  you  wish  to  know  whicji  I  can 
explain  to  you,  I  will.  *C)r,  if  there  is  any  thing  IJiat  I 
can  do  for  you,  ask,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  assist  y<yi|.'* 

Frank  thoughtifor  an  instant,  and  the  colour  came  iftto 
his  face ;  Mary  wondered  what  he  was  going  to  ask. 

**  Sir,  there  is  one  thing  you  could,  do  for  me,"  said 
Frank,  '*  that  I  should  like  very  mucft  Would  you  be  so 
good  as  to  walk  with  us  this  morning,  or  this  evening, 
or  whenever  you  have  time,  to  see  a  boy  who  is  very 
ingenious ;  a  gardener's  son,  who  is  making  a  sundial, 
and  who  is  in  a  great  difficulty  about  it :  aibd  you  could 
help  him,  I  dare  say  ;  would  you  be  so  good?" 

"  And  would  you  rather  that  I  should  do  this  for  the 
gardener's  son  than  any  thing  for  yourself  1"   . 
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"  Much  rather,"  said  Frank.      .,..    --j      . 

'^  Then  I  will  do  this  first,  an^jF^^  shall  afterward  find 
out  something  that  I  can  do  for  you,"  sa^  the  ^gineer. 

All  approv^  of  Frank's  request ;  Mary  especi^y  re- 
joiced, for  she  had  never  been  at  the  gardener's  with 
the  green  gate  since  he  had  hadiiis  new  hothouse. 

The  wa&  was  pleasanter  than  usual  to  Frank,  though 
it  was  not  new :  perhaps  because  he  was  pleased  with 
the  consciousness  that  he  was  doing  what  was  good-na- 
tured. The  gardenar's  boy  was  iCt  work  at  his  sundial 
when  they  arrived,  with  a  book  open  beside  him,  and 
a  print  of  a  sundial,  marked  with  many  crosslines, 
squares,  letters,  and  figures.  Frank  read  over  the  boy's 
shoulder,  "  New  geometrical  method  of  constructing  nm- 
dials:^^  amd  saw  the  pages  full  of  what  he  could  not  un- 
derstand ;  but  he  felt  happy  in  showing  the  engineer 
how  much  this  boy  knew ;  and  Frank  hoped  4hfit  he 
should  in  time  know  as  much ;  meanwhile^  he  stood  by 
rejoicing  that  the  engineer  seemed  to  like  Andrew, 
whose  modesty,  indeed,  pleased  him  as  much  as  his 
industry  and  ingenuity. 

The  engineer  kindly  showed  the  boy  where  he  had 
been  wrong  in  his  attempts  at  constructing  his  sundial, 
and  put  him  in  the  way  to  execute  it  rightly. 

Frank  ran  for  some  copies  of  maps  which  he  had 
teen  of  Andrew's  drawing ;  and  when  he  had  examined 
them,  the  engineer  said,  *'  if  this  young  lad  will  apply 
steadily  for  another  year,  and  improve  himself  in  cer- 
tain things  which  I  shall  point  out,  I  will  employ  him 
as  one  of  my  surveyors." 

Andrew's  eyes  sparkled  with  joy ;  and  the  old  garden- 
er, who  knew  what  a  great  advantage  this  would  be  to 
his  son,  thanked  the  engineer  with  a  bow  such  as  Frank 
had  never  seen  him  make  before. 
•  "  My  dear  Frank,"  whispered  Mary,  "  how  glad  you 
must  be  that  you  asked  the  engineer  to  come  here !" 

-"  Glad !  I  never  was  so  glad  in  my  life,"  said  Frank. 
He  afterward  said  to  Mary, 

"  Do  you  know,  I  really  think  I  felt  happier  in  show- 
ing that  poor  boy's  drawings  and  maps,  than  if  1  had 
done  them  all  myself,  and  had  been  ever  so  much 
praised  for  them." 

It  may  have  been  observed  that  Frank  loved  praise, 
perhaps  too  much.  But  now,  when  he  had  an  opportu- 
Jiity  of  ft^eling  the  pleasure  of  benevolence,  he  discover- 
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ed  how  mxuik  gMtter  it  It  than  the  selfish  triumph  of 
vanity  * 
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**  Feed  him  with  apricoUi  and  dewberries, 
With  purple  grapat,  green  figs,  and  malbenies." 

Frank  liked  apricots,  grapes,  figs,  mulberries,  and 
dewberries  too ;  if,  as  the  learned  suppose,  dewberries 
must  here  mean  raspberries.  Fine  Antwerp  raspberries 
the  gardener  of  the  green  gate  possessed,  and  all  |rhat  he 
had  was  this  evening  eagerly  ofifered  to  his  guests,  to 
whom,  on  his  son  Andrew^s  account,  he  felt  most  grate- 
ful :  he  first  presented,  or  was  going  to  present,  to  Frank 
his  finest  peach,  his  largest,  ripest  violet  peach,  which 
is,  as  he  said,  esteemed  by  many  the  queen  of  fruits. 
Frank,  however,  drew  back  a  little  behind  Mary,  as  he 
saw  the  gardener's  hand  and  the  queen  of  fruits  moving 
towards  him,  and  the  peach  was  ofifered  to  Mary. 

"  I  wish  you  would  show  her,"  said  Frank,  "  all  that 
you  showed  me  when  I  was  here  before,  and  tell  her 
every  thing  you  can  that  is  curious  and  entertaining." 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  the  gardener.  "  Andrew,  my 
boy,  bring  the  best  basket  after  us,  for  cherries  may 
stain  the  young  lady's  white  frock.  But  she  must  have 
some  of  my  cherries." 

^  Andrew  followed  with  the  basket,  which  was  sooft 
filled  with  fruits  from  all  .parts  of  the  world;  and  as 
each  was  put  into  the  basKct,  Mary  was  asked  if  she 
knew  from  what  country  it  originally  came.  Some  she 
knew,  and  some  she  was  told,  and  some  she  remember- 
ed, and  some  she  had  forgotten.  Grapes,  she  believed, 
came  from  France  and  Italy,  peaches  and  nectarines 
from  Persia. 

"  Nectarines,"  as  the  learned  gardener  added, 
their  name  to  nectar,  which  Master  Frank  no 
knows  was  the  poetical  drink  of  the  gods." 

Our  friend  the  gardener,*  in  the  jOy  and  gratitude 
his  heart,  was  lavish  of  his  learning,  which  he  though 
more  valuable  than  fruit  or  flower.  With  every  flower 
he  gathered  and  presented  to  her  he  gaVe  the  Latin 
name,  seldom  the  English,  till  particularly  inquired  for. 
To  most  of  these  Latin  names  he  added,  in  the  same 
language,  the  names  of  the  family,  class,  and  genus  to 
which  each  individual  properly  belonged. 
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When  he  came  to  his  geraniums,  and  was  set  a-going 
by  Maiy  asking  him  the  name  of  one  with  large  bright 
scarlet  flowers,  he  could  not  leave  them  till  he  had  in- 
troduced t*  her  twenty-four  geraniums,  or  pellargo- 
niums,  as  he  called  them.  The  twenty-four  names  of 
the  pellargoniums  went  in  at  one  of  Mary's  little  ears 
and  out  at  the  other;  and  she  looked,  as  Frank  said, 
quite  duncedy  his  favourite  and  expressive  word  for  stu- 
nified.  But  her  countenance  brightened,  and  became 
intelligent  and  grateful,  whenever  he  told  any  circum- 
stance worth  knowing ;  so  that  the  gardener,  observing 
that  his  learning  was  thrown  away  upon  her,  and  that 
his  sense  was  valued,  soon  spared  her  as  many  as  he 
could  prevail  upon  himself  to  omit  of  his  polysyllabic 
names,  and  told  ner  many  curious  and  useful  facts.  For 
instance  how  she  might  keep  geraniums  alive  through 
the  winter,  without  having  them  in  a  conservatory.  He 
Ixld  her  take  them  out  of  the  earth  in  autumn,  when  the 
leaves  begin  to  fall,  and  buiy  them  in  sand  in  a  house, 
as  carrots  are  preserved,  where  they  must  remain  till 
the  first  warm  weather  in  spring.  Leaf  buds  will  be 
seen  on  them  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  sand,  and 
these  will'put  forth  immediately,  if  the  geraniums  are 
then  planted  in  a  sheltered  situation. 

She  observed  some  fine  July-flowers,  which  the  gar- 
dener said  had  lived  in  the  open  air  all  the  last  winter, 
though  it  had  been  a  severe  season ;  and  she  asked  if 
these  had  been  kept  in  sand.  No,  these  had  been  pre- 
served by  another  method:  he  had  formerly  always 
thought  it  necessary  to  keep  them  in  a  house ;  but  had 
learned  that,  by  planting  them  near  evergreens,  they 
lived,  sheltered  by  these  good  warm  nurses,  as  he  csdled 
them. 

Some  believe  that  the  evergreens  emit  or  send  out 
warmth;  others  doubt  this,  and  say  that  they  only 
shelter  the  plants  near  them.  How  this  might  be,  the 
gardener  could  not  pretend  to  decide  as  yet ;  but  he  had 
read  an  account,  he  said,  of  many  experiments  tried  in 
this  way,  by  a  gentleman  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  a  Mr. 
Templeton,  who  in  this  manner  succeeded  in  keeping 
several  tender  plants  out  in  winter,  and  in  accustoming 
to  our  climate  many  which  came  from  warmer  coun- 
tries. 

Mary  was  interested  in  listening  to  this,  because  she 
had  some  fine  July-flowers,  which  she  ¥dshed  to  keep 
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alive  an  the  winter,  and  she  resolved  that  she  also 
would  try  this  experiment. 

After  having  completed  her  progress  through  the 
greenhouse,  hothouse,  flower-garden,  and  Murubbery^ 
Maiy  thought  there  was  nothing  more  to  see ;  but  the 

Sirdener  asked  if  she  would  like  to  look  at  his  apiary, 
ary  hesitated :  she  answered, 

"  If  there  are  only  two  or  three  I  shall  like  it ;  but  if 
there  are  a  great  many  I  would  rather  not." 

The  gardener  repUed  that  there  were  a  great  many 
to  be  sure,  but  that  there  was  no  danger;  that  they 
would  not  do  her  any  harm  if  she  would  stand  quietly. 

*'  Will  they  make  a  great  chattering?"  said  Mary. 

"  A  great  buzzinff  they  will  make,  to  be  sure,"  said  the 
gardener;  ^'but  there  is  no  danger  of  their  stinging 
you." 

"  Stinging  me !"  repeated  Mary,  looking  very  much 
puzzled :  "  how  could  they  sting  me  1" 

Frank,  who  guessed  her  mistake,  asked  what  Bfirt  of 
animal  she  expected  to  see  in  an  apiary.  «. 

"  I  expect,"  said  Mary,  "  to  see  «)es." 

"I  knew  it,  I  knew  it,"  cried .^rank,  laughing  tri- 
umphantly ;  but  recollecting  former  times,  and  fagots 
«ai  maggots,  he  checked  himself,  and  only  said  gravely, 
**  not  apes,  my  dear,  but  bees ;  from  apis,  Latin  for  a 
bee." 

Mary  went  with  great  eagerness  to  look  at  the  apiary, 
now  she  understood  what  she  was  to  see. 

She  asked  what  flowers  bees  love  best,  as  she  saw 
several  kinds  of  herbs  and  flowers  near  the  hives. 

The  gardener  mentioned  rosemary  and  thyme,  which 
have  been  famed  as  favourites  of  the  bees  for  many 
ages.  *'  Ever  since  the  days  of  Virgil,  sir,  you  know/* 
said  he,  turning  to  Frank^s  father,  and  quoting  some 
lines  from  one  of  the  Georgics.  Frank  wished  that  he 
could  have  understood  them. 

*'  Now  I  know  one  reason  why  you  were  so  eagerly 
reading  the  Georgics  the  other  dlay,"  thought  FramL. 

Mary  was  now  examining  with  delight  a  glass  bee- 
hive. The  gardener  begged  leave  to  send  it  home  for 
her ;  and  he  gave  much  good  advice,  both  as  to  the 
choice  of  the  flowers  she  should  keep  near  them,  and 
those  which  she  should  never  allow  to  he  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. Yew  and  box  he  bid  her  avoid.  And  again 
turning  to  the  genttomao,  the  learned  gardener  obser- 
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▼ed,  that  "  Viit^  warns  us  of  the  poisonous  nature  of 
honey  made  from  the  yew  or  box.  It  is  disputed  which 
the  poet  meant;  but,  for  his  part,  he  was  inclined  to 
believe  it  must  be  box,  because  he  had,  he  said,  heard 
from  a  traveller,  who  had  lately  visited  Corsica,  that  to 
this  day  the  bees  are  very  fond  of  the  flowers  of  the 
box,  which  abounds  there,  and  the  honey  they  make 
from  it  is  poisonous." 

Mary,  who  had  never  before  heard  that  honey  could 
be  poisonous,  listened  with  much  curiosity,  and  some 
alafm,  to  all  the  gardener  said. . 

•  He  pointed  out  to  Mary  a  shrub  with  beautiful  flowers, 
one  of  the  kalmias,  which  he  had  this  evening  intro- 
duced to  her,  but  whose  name  she  could  not  recollect. 
He  told  her  that  it  is  said  that  bees  extract  poisonous 
honey  from  the  flowers  of  this  shrub  in  parts  of  Norlh 
America,  where  it  abounds. 

This  fact  was  discovered  some  years  ago  by  a  party 
of  twenty-flve  young  Americans,  who,  having  observed 
that  the  bees  loved  this  flower  very  much,  carried  their 
beehives  into  a  savanna,  a  large  damp  meadow,  in 
which  there  were  such  quantities  of  this  beautiful  kal- 
mia,  that  it  was  described  as  quite  painted  with  its 
flowers.  The  bees  flew  to  them  eagerly,  and  their 
honey  increased  prodigiously ;  but  when  the  young  bee- 
men  eat  of  it,  they  found  that  it  intoxicated  them  and 
made  them  sick,  and  they  feared  that  it  would  kill  them 
if  they  ate  more  of  it. 

That  they  might  not  lose  all  their  labour  and  their 
honey,  they  made  it  into  a  kind  of  drink  called  metheg- 
lin,  or  mead ;  but  still  this  was  poisonous,^  and  they 
were  obliged  to  give  it  up,  and  to  remove  their  bee- 
hives to  another  place,  far  away  from  the  beautiful  flow- 
ers of  the  kalmia,  of  which  the  bees  were  so  fond. 

At  the  end  of  this  story,  Mary,  turning  to  Frank,  said 
she  thought  she  had  heard  that  what  is  called  instinct 
prevents  animals  from  eating  what  is  poisonous  or  bad 
for  them;  but  that  this  story  of  the  American  bees 
proved  that  animals  do  sometimes  eat  what  is  poison- 
ous, and  therefore  their  instinct  is  not  always  in  the 
right. 

Frank  was  not  entirely  convinced  by  Mary's  reason- 
ing. He  said  "  that  he  thought  the  story,  if  it  were 
ever  so  true,  proved  only  that  bees  did  not  know  what 
would  make  their  honey  poisonous  to  man.    It  was  not 
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said  or  proved  that  their  honey,  after  eating  of  these 
flowers,  was  poisonous  to  the  bees  themselves — ^was  itV' 
said  Frank,  appealing  to  the  gardener. 

He  did  not  know.  Frank's  father  was  glad  to  hear 
him  reason  so  well. 

While  they  were  speaking,  Mary  observed  that  several 
bees  settled  upon  the  gardener's  arm,  and  that  he  aikl 
they  seemed  to  be  well  acquainted.  He  told  her  that 
he  Knew  a  woman  who  had  become  so  intimate  with 
bees,  and  had  obtained  such  influence  over  them,  that 
they  would  obey  her  call,  and  come  or  go  at  her  bidding. 
Her  power  over  them  was  so  extraordinary^  that  she 
had  made  it  a  public  show.  The  gardener  said  thatJie 
and  many  other  people  had  seen  her  with  swarms  of 
bees  which  settled  on  her  arm  so  thick  that  they  looked 
like  a  muif ;  and  they  would  lie  still  or  fly,  as  she  desired, 
come  when  they  were  called,  and  do  as  they  were  bid* 
den ;  he  would  not  say  *'  shut  the  door  after  them,**  but 
certainly  return  to  tbeir  hive  when  she  ordered  them. 

The  gardener,  seeing  Mary  so  much  interested  on 
this  subject,  told  her  that  she  might  find  a  great  many 
entertaining  anecdotes  and  curious  facts  concerning 
bees,  in  a  lK>ok  written  by  a  bUnd  gentleman  of  Geneva, 
Mr.  Huber,  who  has  been  so  kindly  assisted  by  his 
family,  and  who  has  so  well  directed  their  observations, 
that  he  has  seen  more,  at  least  acquired  more  knowU 
ed^e,  by  the  sight  of  others,  than  most  people  ever  ac- 
quire by  their  own  eyes.  Frank's  mother  said  she  had 
the  book,  and  that  she  would  look  out  for  Mary  such 
parts  as  would  suit  her. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  take  ftave ;  and  Mary  had 
by  this  time  a  nosegay  almost  as  large  as  herself,  and 
in  her  hat  a  plume  of  the  feathery  flower  of  the  maise 
or  Indian  com,  high  as  herself,  and  higher ;  and  Frank 
had  a  basket  of  fruit  that  he  begged  to  carry  home,  and 
a  book  which  he  had  borrowed  from  Andrew,  and  which, 
he  said,  he  would  rather  li^ve  for  his  share  than  all  the 
flowers  and  fruit  put  together. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  at  the  time  of  making  this 
declaration,  Frank  had  eaten  as  much  fruit  as  he  could 
conveniently ;  and  as  to  flowers,  he  never  knew  what 
to  do  with  them,  except  to  give  them  to  his  motjier  or 
Mary.  As  they  walked  home,  Frank  and  Mary  talked 
of  the  number  of  new  things  which  they  had  seen  this 
evening ;  and  she  finished  by  observing  that  they  all 
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owed  the  walk  to  Frank^s  good  choice  and  good-na- 
ture. 

"  Papa,"  said  Frank, "  what  an  extraordinarily  learned 
person  the  gardener  is,  for  a  man  in  his  rank  of  life ! 
Is  not  this  very  uncommon  1" 

"  Not  very  uncommon  in  the  country  from  which  he 
comes,"  said  the  engineer.  '^  He  comes  from  Scotland ; 
and  there  it  is  happily  the  custom  to  give  to  people  in 
his  class  of  life  a  good  education." 


For  this  evening  there  had  been  amusement  enough; 
the  engineer,  therefore,  did  not  ask  Frank  for  his  second 
request  till  the  next  evening  at  tea-time ;  then,  when  he 
had  finished  all  his  business,  as  he  said,  for  that  day,  he 
turned  to  Frank,  and  said, 

**  Now,  my  httle  friend,  what  can  I  do  for  you  1  what 
is  your  second  request  ?" 

**  Sir,"  said  Frank,  "  there  are  some  wonderful  things, 
very  long  sticks  with  knobs  at  the  end  of  them,  which 
you  desired  should  be  locked  up  very  carefully :  you 
said  that  they  might  do  mischief  if  they  were  not  taken 
care  of :  and  when  I  asked  you  what  they  were,  you 
said  to  me  in  a  great  hurry,  as  you  were  going  by,  some 
very  odd  names,  which  1  thought  were  mistakes,  for 
you  said  one  was  a  sorf  of  flower,  and  the  other  a  sort 
of  wheel — I  cannot  recollect  the  names  ;  would  you  tell 
them  to  me  again,  and  tell  me  what  they  are  ?" 

"  Perhaps,"  answered  the  engineer,  "  I  said  rockets, 
and  a  Catharine-wheel." 

"Yes»"  cried  Frank,  "those  were  the  very  names; 
but  how  can  those  slicks  be  wheels  or  flowers  1" 

The  engineer  began  to  explain  to  him  that  these  are 
names  which  are  given  to  a  sort  of  fireworks.  At  the 
sound  of  the  word  fireworks  Mary  and  Frank  both  ex- 
claimed, 

*'  How  1  should  like  to  see  fireworks !" 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  Frank,  "  may  1  ask,  may  this  be  my 
seftond  request,  that  you  would  show  us  some  fire- 
works 1" 

His  friend,  smiling,  said  that  he  was  happy  to  oblige 
him ;  and  that  he  would  show  him  two  rockets  and  a 
Catharine-wheel. 

The  key  of  the  closet  was  brought  to  get  the  rockets, 
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and  a  lantern  being  procured,  they  all  went  out  ift)on 
the  open  grass-plot,  before  the  door,  to  let  off  the  fire- 
works. The  engineer  placed  Frank  and  Mary  so  that 
they  could  see  well. 

He  told  Frank  that  what  he  called  the  knobs  at  the 
top  of  the  sticks,  were  cases  of  stiff  paper,  filled  with  a 

E reparation  of  gunpowder ;  and  that  when  he  should 
old  a  candle  to  the  paper,  it  would  set  fire  to  the  gun- 
powder, which,  when  it  blew  up,  would  carry  the  stick  to 
a  considerable  height  in  the  air :  the  rest  they  would 
see. 

Mary  was  so  much  startled  by  the  first  burst  of  fire, 
that  she  shut  her  eyes,  and  did  not  see  the  course  of  the 
rocket.  It  was  very  well  for  her  that  the  engineer  had 
another,  which  she  did  look  at,  and  liked  very  much : 
high  in  air  it  exploded  and  blazed  like  a  vast  star  of  fire, 
from  which  little  stars  broke  and  felJ,  scattering  them- 
selves all  round,  lasting  several  seconds  of  time.  The 
Catharine  wheel  was  still  more  beautiful,  whirling  round 
and  round  Uke  a  wheel  on  fire.  They  were  delighted 
with  the  fireworks,  which  more  than  equalled  their  ex- 
pectations. Frank  said  that  he  should  like  to  make 
some  for  himself,  if  his  father  would  be  so  good  as  to 
give  him  some  gunpowder.  But  his  father  said  that  he 
could  not  trust  him  with  gunpowder,  and  ^joined  him 
never  to  attempt  to  play  with  it,  or  to  set  it  on  fire. 

Frank  was,  he  said,  very  sorry  that  this  was  to  be  the 
last  day  of  the  engineer.  Frank  had  shown  some  in- 
stances of  ingenuity  and  ready  recollection  of  his  knowl- 
edge, with  which  he  had  been  much  jpleased.  He  re- 
peated some  of  these  to  Frank*s  ajptner,  who  listened 
with  pleasure,  mixed  with  some  degree  of«  apprehen- 
sion, that  by  such  praise  Frank  would  be  too  much  elar 
ted.  She  knew  his  foible  of  vanity,  and  so  did  he,  and 
had  been  lately  on  his  guard  agait^t  it.  But  this  was 
too  strong  for  him ;  his  spirits  were  high,  and  he  wanted 
to  raise  his  friend's  opinion  of  him,  by  displaying  at  once 
his  whole  stock  of  learniiq^  It  happened  to  be  a  fine 
starlight  night :  he  called  everybody  to  look  at  the  stars, 
on  purpose  that  he  might  talk  of  them ;  for  Frank  had 
read  Sanford  and  Merton,  and  had  learned  at  least  as 
much  as  Tommy  Merton.  He  knew  thor  Greater  Bear 
and  the  Lesser,  and  the  Pole-star,  and  Otion,  and  L3n*a ; 
and,  not  aware  how  much  more  there  is  to  be  known* 
imagmed  that  he  was  very  near  being  a  great  astronomer. 
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Very  diffictilt,  his  mother  acknowledged,  not  only  for 
such  9L  little  boy  as  Frank,  but  for  grown-up  people. 

"Even  for  you,  mamma?  Do  you  ever  feel  thist" 
said  Frank. 

"Often,  my  dear." 

This  was  some  consolation.  -  • 

"  Now  go  and  get  ready  for  dinner ;  we  will  take  a 
pleasant  walk  this  evening  to  refresh  you,  and  to-mor- 
row I  will  read  with  you  for  one  hour,  my  dear  Frank, 
and  I  dare  say  we  shall  find  that  you  are  not  stupid." 

The  next  day  Frank,  with  revived  resolution,  renew- 
ed his  attempts ;  this  time  he  neither  did  too  little  nor 
too  much.  He  gave  his  whole  attention  to  what  he  was 
aboutVhile  he  was  reading,  and  when  he  felt  that  he 
could  attend  no  longer,  he  did  not  go  on  reading  words 
without  understanding  their  meaning ;  but  honestly  Con- 
fessed that  he  was  tired,  laid  down  the  book,  and  went 
out  to  refresh  himself  with  bodily  exercise. 

before  the  two  days  were  at  an  end,  and  before  the 
engineer  returned,  Frank  had  conquered  his  difficulties ; 
and  with  his  mother's  assistance  he  clearly  understood 
what  he  had  thought  that  he  could  never  comprehend. 

In  the  intervals  of  these  his  serious  studies,  Frank 
had  relieved  his  attention,  and  amused  himself  happily, 
by  acting  with  Mary,  Madera  and  the  English  captain. 
His  black  hat,  great  coat,  and.  black  silk  handkerchief, 
did  what  they  could  towards  metamorphosing  Mary  into 
the  English  captain ;  though  Franjc. complained  that  she 
never  looked  bluff  enough ;  but  she  thought  he  looked 
very  like  Madera,  when  he  wore  a  large  basket-work 
hat  of  her  making,  after,  the  Chinese,  or  rather  the 
great  Loo-choo  fashion,  such  as  the  pattern  in  the  en- 
gravings. 

Madera's  behaviour  on  various  occasions,  especially 
when  he  dined  with  the  captain,  was  acted  to  the  life ; 
and  that  sentence  of  English  which  he  had  learned  to 
pronounce  so  well,  "  'Take  mustard  to  him,  Tom,^^  was 
not  forgotten. 

The  second  day  they  acted  the  two  knights,  disputing 
about  the  gold  and  silver  shield ;  but,  for  want  of  a 
benevolent  druid  to  come  by  and  settle  their  differen- 
ces exactly  at  the  right  time,  they  were  obliged  to  end 
the  scene  tragically,  by  the  death  of  both  knights. 

No  riding  for  Frank  this  week,  for  his  father  was  at- 
tending his  public  duty  at  the  assizes.    He  was  absent 
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from  home  all  day,  and  seldom  returned  till  after  Frank's 
bedtime.  But  the  day  when  the  assizes  were  over  he 
happily  came  back  at  teatime,  and  Frank  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  him  give  an  account  of  some  entertaining 
trials :  he  was  so  good  as  to  stop  in  his  narrative  sev- 
eral times  to  explain  to  Frank  whatever  he  did  not  un- 
derstand about  empannelling  the  jury,  cross-examining  wit- 
nesses, and  giving  a  verdict*  From  an  entertaining  trial 
in  *'  Evenings  at  Home,"  Frank  had  ac^red  some  no- 
tion of  these  things ;  but  now  he  wai%till  more  inter- 
ested in  hearing  of  what  passed  in  a  real  court  of  jus- 
tice. In  one  of  these  trials  it  happened  that  the  life  of 
a  man  accused  of  a  robbenr  was  saved  by  thfi  clear 
evidence  and  the  character  for  truth  of  a  boy  of  eleven 
years  old.  Frank  and  Mary  could  think  and  talk  of 
nothing  but  this  boy  and  this  trial  the  next  morning* 
till  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  carriage. 

'*  Oh,  Frank,  it  is  our  friend  the  engineer !"  said  Mary ; 
"  I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  the  axis  of  the  earth !" 
'  Frank's  attention  had  been  turned  so  completely  to 
the  trial,  that  he  was  afraid  he  had  foi^otten  aU  the  sea- 
sons and  their  change.  No— there  is  no  danger  that 
what  has  been  once  thoroughly  understood  and  well 
learned,  should  be  soon  forgotten.  Though  Frank's  at- 
tention had  been  turned  to  new  and  interesting  things, 
vet  he  found  that  he  could  eas|ly  recall  to  his  mind  what 
he  had  learned ;  he  knew  the  reasons  for  each  step  as 
he  went  on,  and  each  came  to  his  recollection  in  proper 
time  and  order. 

His  friend  the  engineer  was  satisfied. 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  said  hey*  1  am  at  your  service.  If 
there  is  any  thing  that  you  wish  to  know  whicji  I  can 
explain  to  you,  1  will,  ^r,  if  there  is  any  thing  Quit  I 
can  do  for  you,  ask,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you." 

Frank  thought  .lor  an  instant,  and  the  colour  came  iilto 
his  face ;  Mary  wondered  what  he  was  going  to  ask. 

**  Sir,  there  is  one  thing  you  could,  do  for  me,"  said 
Frank,  "  that  I  should  hke  very  mucR  Would  you  be  so 
good  as  to  walk  with  us  this  momitig,  or  this  evening, 
or  whenever  you  have  time,  to  see  a  boy  who  is  very 
ingenious ;  a  gardener's  son,  who  is  making  a  sundial, 
and  who  is  in  a  great  difficulty  about  it :  tbd  you  could 
help  him,  I  dare  say  ;  would  you  be  so  good!" 

"  And  would  you  rather  that  I  should  do  this  for  the 
gardener's  son  than  any  thing  for  yourself  1"    , 
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No,  there  was  nothing  in  the  letters  which  changed 
his  determination  as  to  going  away ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing about  his  son  Lewis,  which  gave  him  pleasure. 

'*  1  must  show  this  to  you,  my  dear  madam,"  said  he, 
turning  to  Frank's  mother :  and  he  looked  very  happy 
as  he  pointed  to  the  following  passage  in  the  letter, 
which  he  laid  down  before  her : 

"  We  have  your  Lewis  with  us ;  his  holydays  began 
last  Monday :  and  glad  w  are  to  have  him,  if  you  were 
out  of  the  question ;  for  a  very  generous,  good-tempered, 
obliging  boy  he  is,  and  ^er  on  the  watch  for  informa- 
tion :  a  most  hopeful  disposition/' 

"  He  must  be  very  like  Frank,"  thought  Mary. 

The  other  letter  was  from  the  master  of  the  school  at 
which  Lewis  was.     It  concluded  thus : — 

"  Your  son  Lewis  did  admirably  at  our  last  examina- 
tions. If  his  brother  treads  in  his  footsteps,  he  cannot 
fail  to  be  approved  by  his  masters,  and  loved  by  his 
companions." 

**  Oh!"  thought  Frank,  "how  happy  I  shall  be  if  my 
father  ever  has  such  a  letter  about  me  after  I  go  to 
school." 

Frank's  father  and  mother  asked  the  engineer  to  bring 
liis  son  Lewis  with  him  the  next  time  he  should  come. 

He  promised  that  he  would,  for  he  said  that  he  should 
be  glad  that  his  son  aAd  Frank  should  become  acquaint- 
^ed,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would  also  become  friends. 
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"  Here  is  mammii,  alone !  and  settled  at  her  tambour- 
frame,  Mary !  how  happy !"  cried  Frank.  "  Now  we 
can  talk  to  her  about  it  as  much  as  we  please.  Mamma, 
may  I  read  you  this .?" 

"  Yes,  and  welcome,  my  dear,  while  I  am  working ;  but 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  soon  have  done.  What  is  the  book, 
my  dear?"         *  . 

"  Mamma,  it  is  a* short  account  of  the  life  of  the  au- 
thor." 

**  What  author,  Frank  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  Ms  name,  ma'am,  it  says  only  the 
author  of  this  book  1" 

"  What  book,  my  dear?" 

"  The  book  I  bromht  home  the  other  night  from  the 
gardener's ;  the  boolclrom  which  his  son  learned  how  to 
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make  the  sundial.    Oh,  ma*amy  do  not  look  into  that 
part,  that  is  too  difficult.^ 

"  We  cannot  understand  that,"  said  Mary,  "  that  is 
about  ^tables  of  falling  bodies,^  and  terrible  things.  But 
it  is  this  *  Short  Account  of  the  Life  of  the  Author*  which 
Frank  is  going  to  read  to  you,  ma'am." 

"  Mamma,  I  will  tell  you  part,  and  read  only  what  I 
like  best,"  said  Frank.  "  The  beginning  tells  only  that 
the  man  was  born  somewhere,  1  forget  where." 

*'  He  was  bom  in  a  low  station,  1  know,"  said  Mary ; 
**  but  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  where." 

"Well,  never  mind,"  contmued  Frank;  "but  you 
must  know  that  he  was  at  first  very  poor." 

"  He  was  originally  a  peasant-boy,  mamma,  and  you 
shall  hear  all  that  he  did." 

"  But  first  tell  me  his  name,"  said  Frank's  mother. 

♦*  His  name,  ma'am ;  that  1  really  do  not  know,"  said 
Frank. 

"  What,  not  know  the  name  of  the  man  whose  life 
you  have  been  reading !" 

"  No,  mamma,  he  never  once  tells  his  name  in  his 
whole  life,"  said  Frank.  "  You  may  look  it  over  your- 
self, mamma,  every  page.    I  have  looked  it  over  twice." 

"  And  1  too,"  said  Mary,  "  and  I  do  not  think  you  wil 
find  it.  It  does  not  tell  even  the  name  of  his  father  or 
mother."  "• 

"  Pray  look  and  try  if  you  can  find  it,  mamma,"  said 
Frank.  i 

His  mother  looked  at  the  title-page,  and  pointed  to 
the  name  of  the  author — James  Ferguson. 

"You  have  found  it,  mamma,  after  all !  I  thought  I 
had  looked  thoroughly ;  but  i  did  not  begin  at  the  very 
beginning,  you  will  say ;  next  time  I  really  will  look 
even  at  the  title-page.    But  now  let  me  go  on. 

"  This  James  Ferguson's  father  was  very  poor,  and 
had  a  large  family,  and  he  was  obliged  to  work  all  day ; 
but  *  whenever  he  had  any  time,'  he  tlpght  some  of  his 
children  to  read  and  write.  He  Iftid  toX  leisure,  how- 
ever, at  first,  to  teach  James,  and  James  learned  by  lis- 
tening while  his  father  was  teaching  his  elder  brother 
to  read  his  catechism." 

"  Now  read  on  here,  Frank,"  said  Mary,  "  lest  you 
should  forget  to  tell  about  the  old  woman." 

Fran^  read  what  follows  from  Eerguson's  li£g. 

'' '  AiB&amed  to  ask  my  father-to  instruct  me,  J  used, 
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when  he  and  my  brother  were  abroad,  to  take  the  cate- 
chism and  study  the  lesson  which  he  had  been  teaching 
my  brother ;  and  when  any  difficulty  occurred,  I  went 
to  a  neighboiiiing  old  woman,  who  gave  me  such  help 
«8  enabled  me  to  read  tolerably  well  before  my  father 
had  thought  of  teaching  me.'  '^ 

"  Dear,  good  old  Woman !"  said  Mary. 

** '  Some  flme  after  he  wacT  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
me  reading  by  myself;  he  thereupon  gave  me  farther 
instruction,  and  also  taught  me  to  write.* 

"  I  will  miss  the  grammar  school,"  said  Frank,  "  for  I 
am  sure  that  will  not  interest  you ;  but  I  must  go  on 
here. 

**  *  My  taste  for  mechanics  arose  from  an  od4  acci- 
dent. When  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  a  part 
of  the  roof  of  the  house  being  decayed,  my  father,  de- 
sirous of  mending  it,  applied  a  lever  to  raise  it  to  its 
former  situation ;  and  to  my  great  astonishment  I  saw 
him  lift  up  the  ponderous  roof  as  if  it  had  been  a  small 
weight.  I  attributed  this  at  first  to  a  degree  of  strength, 
that  excited  my  terror  as  well  as  wonder ;  but  thinking 
farther  of  the  matter,  I  recollected  that  he  had  applied 
his  strength  to  that  end  of  the  lever  which  was  farthest 
from  the  prop ;  and  finding  on  inquiry  that  this  was  the 
means  by  which  the  seeming  wonder  was  affected,  I 
began  making  levers,  which  I  then  called  bars.' " 

Frank's  father  now  came  into  the  room  to  look  for 
some  papers,  and  stood  still  to  listen  to  what  they  were 
reading. 

"  Papa,"  said  Frank,  "  I  understand  all  this  as  well  as 
the  man  did;  because  we  read  a  great  while  ago  to 
mamma,  in  Sandford  and  Meyton,  the  account  of  the 
boys'  using  the  lever  to  move  the  great  snowbaJl,  which 
they  could  not  roll  without  it.  And  that  very  day  you 
were  so  good,  papa,  as  to  call  me  to  look  at  one  of  the 
workmen,  who  was  using  a  lever  to  move  a  heavy  root 
of  a  tree.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  find  in  a  book  what 
puts  us  in  mind  of  things  we  have  seen  and  heard,  and 
quite  understand." 

**  Very  tnie,"  said  Mary ;  "  but  now  will  you  go  on 
with  the  book,  Frank,  because  I  want  to  come  to  the 
little  knife,  and  then  to  the  wooden  watch." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  said  Frank,  *'  don't  tell  all  before- 
hand.   Let  me  tell  of  the  stars  first. 

"  *  I  was  rather  too  young  and  weak  for  hard  labour; 
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my  father  put  me  out  to  a  neighbour  to  keep  sheep, 
wnich  I  continued  to  do  for  some  years,  ana  in  that 
time  I  began  to  study  the  stars  in  the  night.' 

*•  How  happy  he  must  have  been !"  saui  Frank. 

'* '  In  the  daytime  1  amused  myself  by  making  mod- 
els of  mills,  spiiming-wheels,  and  such  other  things  as 
I  happened  to  see.' " 

''I  wish,  Frank,  that  yon  cot|14  db'the  4aine!"  said 
Mary. 

"  Oh,  papa,  I  am  sorry  you  are  going  away,"  said 
Frank ;  '*  cannot  you  stay  while  I  read  about  the  blanket 
and  the  stars  V 

''  I  am  sorry  I  cannot,  my  dear ;  but  there  is  a  man 
waiting  for  me  on  business." 

"  Then,  mamma,  I  will  go  on  to  you. 

" '  I  then  went  to  serve  a  considerable  farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood,  whose  name  was  James  Glashan.  I 
found  him  very  kind  and  indulgent ;  but  he  soon  ob- 
served that,  in  the  evenings  when  my  work  was  over,  I 
went  into  the  field  with  a  blanket  over  me,  lay  down  on 
my  back,  and  stretching  a  small  thread,  with  small 
beads  upon  it,  at  arm's  length,  between  my  eye  and  the 
stars,  sliding  the  beads  upon  it  till  they  hid  such  and 
suchi^tars  from  my  eye,  in  order  to  take  their  apparent 
distances  from  one  another ;  and  then  laying  the  thread 
down  on  a  paper,  I  marked  tha.  st^  therein  l)y  the 
beads,  accoi^ding  to  their  respective  positions,  having  a 
candle  by  me.  My  master  at  first  laughed  at  nue ;  but 
when  I  explained  my  meaning  to  him,  he  encouraged 
me  to  go  on ;  aild  that  I  might  make  fair  copies  in  the 
daytime  of  what  I  had  done  in  the  night,  he  often 
worked  for  me  himself.  J  shall  always  have  a  respect 
for  tiie  memory  of  that  man.' 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Frank,  "  or  you  would  have  been 
horribly  ungrateful,  Mr.  James  Ferguson.  Do  you  know, 
xnamma,  this  uncommon  master,  as  he  calls  him,  used 
often  to  take  the  thrashing-flail  out  of  his  hands,  that  he 
might  have  time  for  his  pleasant  employment." 

Fraidc's  mother  joined  with  him  in  liking  this  uncom- 
mon master  very  much ;  but  she  said  '•'  that  she  had . 
now  unfortunately" done  her  work,  and  that  she  must  go 
away ;  but,"  added  she,  "  I  am  glad  you  have  such  an 
entertaining  book." 

"  But,  mamma,  it  is  double  entertainment  when  I  am 
reading  it  to  you,  and  talking  to  you  about  it." 
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**  Frank  can  go  on  reading  while  you  are  taking  your 
work  ont  of  the  frame,  may  not  he,  mamma  V  said 

**  y.cry  well*  then,  mamma,  let  me  just  tell  you,''  said 
.  Fhuik»  ^  all  this  Ferguson  did  when  he  was  a  boy ;  he 
made  a  globe  himself  out  of  a  block  of  wood,  turned  it, 
finishied  it  in  three  weeks,  covered  it  with  paper,  and 
paipted  and  divided  it  all  rightly;  and,  mamma,  besides 
this^lobe  of  the  earth,  and  besides  I  do  not  know  how 
aiaiyy  little  windmills  and  watermills,  he  made  a  wood- 
en 4ratch  that  went,  mamma !  and — " 

"  Now*  comes  the  great  wonder !"  said  Mary. 

**  Hush !  my  dear  Mary.  I  must  just  read  to  you, 
mamma,"  saia  Frank,  "  about  the  gentleman  on  horse- 
back showing  him  a  watch  for  the  first  time." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  it  very  much,  my  dear,"  said 
Frank's  mother.  ^  But  now  I  really  have  other  things 
to  do,  and  I  must  go." 

Frank  pursued  her  from  room  to  room  with  the  book, 
reading  at  every  interval  when  he  could  be  heard. 

^ '  I  thanked  the  gentleman,  and  told  him  that  I  un- 
iderstood  the  Ihing  very  well.  I  then  tried  to  make  a 
watch  with  wooden  wheels,  and  made  the  spring  of 
whi^bone ;  but  found  that  I  could  not  make  the  watch 
go  when  the  balance  was  put  on,  because — ' " 

Frank  skipped  the  cause,  which  he  thought  either  too 
difficult  for  his  mother  or  himself  to  understand,  and  he 
went  on — 

"  *  I  enclosed  the  whole  in  a  wooden  case,  very  little 
bigger  than  a  breakfast  teacup.' " 

"  Oh !  now  comes  the  misfortune !"  cried  Mary. 

By  this  time  Frank  had  followed  his  mother  without 
well  knowing  where,  through  bedchamber,  and  dres^g- 
room,  and  passage,  till  at  last  she  was  at  the  head  of  the 
back  staircase,  and  he  saw  her  descending. 

"  Where  are  you  going  now,  mamma  V 

'*  Down  stairs  to  the  housekeeper's-room,  my  dear," 
said  she. 

"  May  we  come  with  you,  mammal" 

•*  No,  my  dear,  certainly  not ;  I  cannot  listen  to  you 
and  to  Mrs.  Catharine  at  the  same  time." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  finish  the  misfortune  for  you  as 
you  go  down  stairs,  ma'am."  He  read  on  as  loud  and 
fast  as  he  could — 

A  clumsy  neighbour  one  day  looking  at  my  watcbi 
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hmpened  to  let  it  fall,  and,  turning  hastily  to  pick  it  up, 
set  his  foot  upon  it  and  crushed  it  all  to  pieces,  whichi 
80  provoked  my  father  that  he  was  almost  ready  to  beat 
4he  man ;  and  this  discouraged  me  so  much  that  I  ;ieVer 
attempted  to  make  such  another  machine  again*'  esgc-. 
cially  as  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  I  could  never 
make  one  that  would  be  of  any  real  use.' " 

^  But  mamma  is  quite  out  of  hearing,  Frank,**  said 
Mary.  *'  What  a  pity  to  have  wasted  aU  that,  as  she 
was  going  down  stairs !" 

*'  True,  1  will  keep  the  rest  for  her  dreeeing  tane,** 
said  Frank.  / 

At  her  dressing  time  Frank  appeared  again  before  his 
mother,  with  the  same  book  in  kis  hand ;  he  read  to  her 
again  the  account  of  the  breaking  of  die  wooden  watch, 
and  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  her  pity  for  the  boy; 
but  he  was  not  quite  contented,  because  she  agreed 
with  Ferguson  in  being  thoroughly  convinced  that  he 
could  never  make  a  watch  that  would  be  of  any  real 
use.  ■  *■  ' 

Frank  had  formed  an  intention  of  attempting  to  make 
such  a  watch,  and  had  seen  a  bit  of  whatbbone  among 
Mrs.  Catharine's  treasures  which  he  thom^  would  do 
for  the  spring.  ; . 

"  Now,  my  dear  Frank,"  said  his  mother,  "  aDt '  this 
is  very  entertaining  and  ingenious;  but  we  must  not 
neglect  other  things :  I  am  ready  to  look'at  the  *  Stream 
of  Time'  with  you,  and  to  hear  you  read  th.e  Grecian 
history." 

Frank  looked  at  the  "  Stream  of  Time"  with  fixed 
eyes,  without  well  knowing  what  he  saw  or  what  he 
heard  from  his  nether,  wiiich  she  observing,  rolled  up 
the  chart ;  and  Frank  then  opened  the  Grecian  history, 
rea£ng  so  fast  that  it  was  clear  he  wanted  only  to  get 
it  over ;  he  j^ven  hurried  and  stumbled  when  he  came 
to  what  he  loved  most — Leonids  in  4he  straits. 

"  My  dear  Frank,"  said  his  mother,  "  you  had  better 
put  down  the  book,  sgoid  empty  your  head  quite  of  Mr. 
rerguson  before  you  go  on  with  Leonidas." 
.  ,F?ank  p«l  down  the  book,  and  said* 
I  '*  Thank  you,  manma ;  I  am  thinking  that  I  wish 
I  had  been  bom  a  peasant-boy,  like  Ferguson,  that  I 
miglil  have  learned  every  thing  by  myself,  as  he  did,  in 
a  wonderful  way,  and  that  I  might  have  surprised  every- 
body :  how  happy  he  must  have  been  i    He  taught  him- 
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self  vulgar  arithnietic :  mamma,  what  is  vulgar  arithr 
metic  1"  ►  ' 

"  Common  arithmetic,  my  dear." 

"  What !  addition,  multiplication,  subtraction,  and  di- 
vision, which  we  have  learned  V  said  Frank.  **But 
then,  mamma,  it  is  no  great  glory  to  us  to  have  learned 
these  things:  now  it  was  M^nderful  for  him;  and  he 
was  so  happy,  working  throi^h  all  his.  difficulties.  Oh, 
mother!  I  wish  I  was  what  Ib  called  in  the  book  a  self- 
taugia  genius." 

*  *'  My  dear,"  replied  his  mother,  laughing,  "  since  you 
cannot  be  a  self-taught  genius  now,  you  hadl)etter  con- 
tent youisetf  witk  >eihg|,  if  you  can,  a  well-taoght  ge- 
nius.* '•       ' 

^*  That  I  shall  be,  certainly,"  said  Frank,  "  because 
you  and  papa  t^ech  me,  andl  am  sure  1  am  veiy  much 
obliged  to  you."  But  still  Frank  looked  not  quite  happy. 

"  To  comfort  yDu,  Frank,"  said  his  mother,  "  I  can 
tell  you  that  I  do  not  believe  one  in  ten  of  these  self- 
taught  persons  ever  distinguish  themselves  in  the  world, 
or  excite  X  that  wonder,  or  obtain  that  glory,  of  which 
you  ere  so  desiroue." 

^^  But,  miimma,  I  might  have  been  that  one  in  ten." 

"  True,  niy  dear,  after  struggling  through  great  diffi- 
culties." 

*'  But  that  is  what  I  should  have  liked  of  all  things, 


mamma." 


"  Yet  you  do  not  seem  to  me  particularly  to  like  even 
the  little  difficulties  you  do  meet  with,"  said  his  mother. 

**  What  do  you  mean,  mamma?" 

**  Don't  you  remember,"  said  Mary,  "  Latin  grammar 
for  one  thing,  and  sums  in  division  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  1" 

*'  But,  my  dear,  those  are  not  at  all  the  sort  of  diffi- 
culties I  mean." 

"  And  yet,"  said  his  mother,  "  those  are  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  your  self-taught  boy  must  have  gone 
through,  before  he  became  master  of  arithmetic,  wd.  a 
Latin  scholar,  must  not  he  V 

"  True :  yes ;  I  did  not  think  of  that,"  said  Frank. 

"  Besides,  the  self-taught  genius  has  another  disad- 
vantage," said  his  mother.  '^  Often,  for  want  of  frietadt 
and  books  to  tell  him  what  has  been  done,  he  wvetee 
his  time  and  ingenuity  in  inventing  what  others  lunve 
knrented  before  him." 
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**  That  is  true,"  said  Frank.  -"  I  remember  Ferguson 
thought  he  was  the  first  person  who  had  ever  discovered 
the  use  of  a  lever,  and  a  wedge,  and  a  screw:  and  wrote 
a  book  about  them ;  and  was  very  much  surprised  and 
disappointed  to  find  that  nothing  thai  he  had  written 
was  new  to  anybody." 

"Yes,  poor  man,"  said  Bifery.  ".Now  you  can't 
make  such  a  mistak^j  Frank,  for  you  liave  friend?  and 
books." 

"  Now  that  you  have  emptied  j^our  head,  Frank,^  said 
his  mother^  "  let  us  go  on  with  the  Grecian  histor^r." 

Frank  now  read  with  attentiqn.  When  the  buainess 
of  the  day  w^9  finished,  he  retumejd  to  V^  prefects. 
His  first  project  was  to  make  a  globe,  such  as  Ferguson 
had  made ;  and  bo  would  have  it  all  painted  and  divided 
in  right  circles,  and  ready,  he  said,  by  iKe  time  the  en-^ 
gineer  should  come^.back,  and  this  would  surprise  him 
delightfuUy. 

Frank  recollecteifto  have  seen,  behind  some  rubbish 
in  the  backyard,  a  stone  ball  which  had  onoe  stood  on 
the  top  of  the  pier  of  an  old  gate.  He  asked  his  father 
if  he  might  have  this ;  and  his  father  told  him  that  he 
might,  but  that  he  coidd  not  guess  what  use  he  could 
m&e  of  it.  »* 

"  So  much  the  better,"  thought  Frank. 

With  the  help  of  levers  Frank  rolled  the  ball  happily 
liome ;  and  next  it  was  to  be  defined,  for  it  was  covered 
with  green  stains  and  spots  of  thick  brown  moss.  The 
moss  was  scraped  off  by  'H^BOty  with  an  oyster-shell,  but 
the  stains  could  not  be  reoioved.  Frank  determined  to 
cover  it  with  paper,  through  which  he  thought  that  they 
would  not  be  seen.  Bat  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  cov«r 
it :  Mary  cut  paper  in  all  forms,  and  pasted  and  pasted, 
and  it  crinkled  aii^  crinkled,  and  it  never  would  lie 
smooth  on  the  stone,  nor  would  the  quarters  (as  Frank 
called  them),  the  gores  (as  Mary  called  them),  join 
rightly. 

**  Oh,  Frank !  it  never,  never  will  do,"  said  Mary,  af- 
ter she  had  pasted  at  it  till  she  was  quite  tired. 

Frank  gave  up  the  stone  ball ;  he  had  just  thought  of 
something  much  better.  This  was  a  windmill,  which, 
as  Mary  observed,  would  be  useful  to  stick  up  in  the 
gardes^  frighten  away  the  birds,  frank  had  carpen- 
ter^s  tools,  and  had  been  used  to  work  with  them !  and 
he  had  wood,  and  nails,  and  all  he  wanted  for  his  wifid- 
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mill :  he  persevered,  and  realljr  did  make  what  the 
gardener  called  a  whirligig :  and  it  was  put  up  in  the  gar^ 
den,  and  frighteneid  away  the  birds  from  one  cherry-tree 
for  a  whole  day ;  but  the  next  day  something  was  amiss 
with  it ;  the  gardener  said  one  of  the  vanes,  or  leaves  of 
the  mill  had  dropped  out,  and,  in  short,  it  fell  to  pieces. 
But  still  as  one  scheme  failed,  another  rose  in  Frank's 
imagination ;  and  he  went  on  from  one  to  another, 
pleased  always  with  the  last  new  idea,  yet  finishing 
few ;  for  some  he  found  impossible,  some  not  sufficiently 
surprising,  and  almost  all  were  too  tiresome,  he  said,  to 
be  worth  completing.  But  at  last  he  found  a  new  grand 
pVoject  of  an  orrery,  a  machine,  as  he  ^Id  Mary,  by 
wliich,  with  the  help  of  little  balls  ref^senting  the 
earth,  sun*  moon,  and  stars,  he  could  show  the  motions 
of  all  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  was  a  bold  undertaking, 
especially  as  he  did  not  yet  know  half  their  motions . 
but  these  he  could  learn,  he  thought,  as  he  went  on  with 
his  work,  because  there  was  a  description  and  an  en- 
graving of  an  orrery  in  his  dear  Mr.  Ferguson's  book ; 
Frank  prevailed  upon  his  mother  to  lend  him  her  round 
tambour-frame,  in  which,  luckily,  there  was  no  work ; 
he  assured  her  that  he  would  neither  break  nor  injure  it 
in  any  way  ;  and  she  was  willing  to  trust  him,  because 
he  was  always  very  careM  of  what  he  promised  not  to 
spoil. 

"  My  dear  Frank,"  said  she,  "  I  am  glad  you  amuse 
yourself:  and  you  will  soon  find  out,  by  your  own  ex- 
perience, what  you  can,  and  what  you  cannot  do  :  but 
you  now  give  up  too  much  time  to  these  amusements ; 
you  neglect  and  forget  all  that  you  had  resolved  to  do 
and  to  learn  of  more  useful  things." 

Mary's  eye  turned  consciously  towards  the  "  Stream 
of  Time."  She  recollected,  and  so  did  Frank,  that  it 
had  been  quite  disregarded  while  he  had  been  making 
the  whirligig,  and  endeavouring  to  make  the  globes : 
the  Roman  history,  and  the  Grecian,  and  Scientific  Dia- 
logues too,  with  the  marked  passages  that  were  to  have 
been  studied  before  the  return  of  the  engineer — ^  these 
had  been  neglected.  His  lessons  in  writing,  in  arith- 
metic, had  been  ill  attended  to :  the  lists  of  the  must 
wants  and  may  wants  of  man  and  woman  had  been 
quite  forgotten ;  in  short,  he  had  been  so  much  devoted 
to  his  new  schemes,  that  he  had  had  no  time,  no  thought 
for  any  thing  else. 
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<*  It  is  all  very  true,  mamma,'*  said  he :  *'  but  if  Tou  will 
Only  be  so  good  as  to  lend  me  llie  tambour-mune,  I 
will  do  all  that  I  have  resolved  to  dd  in  time,  and  my 
project  also.*' 

And  he  resolved  that  he  would  only  work  at  his  or- 
rery every  day  after  he  ^ould  have  finished  all  ^ore 
useful  things.  To  this  resolution  he  kept  for  three 
days ;  but  he  told  Mary  that  he  found  his  head  was  al- 
ways running  upon  his  orrery,  therefore  he  thought  it 
best  to  finish  that  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  he  should 
be  able  to  attend  to  better  thiipigs. 

All  day,  except  during  the  tirie  when  Mary  was  occu' 
pied  with  herlesaeius  and  her  needlework,  she  was  as- 
sisting Frank.  She  had  been  working  some  tent-stitch 
for  the  covering  of  a  stool ;  and  Frank  bonded  from 
her  several  balls  of  various  coloured  worsteds,  whith 
he  saw  in  her  basket ;  and  he  employed  her  in  winding 
and  unwinding  these,  making  some  larger,  some  small- 
er, to  bring  them,  as  he  said,  to  the  proper  sizes,  to  rep- 
resent the  earth,  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  How  these 
were  to  be  fixed,  or  made  to  turn,  on  long  hat  pins,  or 
to  be  pulled  or  pushed  round  on  circles  of  cap  wire,  with 
which  his  friend  Mrs.  Catharine  had  furnished  him  from 
her  never-failing  stores,  we  pretend  not  to  describe,  nor 
are  we  quite  sure  that  Frank  himself  understood.  All 
we  know  is,  that  the  evening  came,  and  found  Frank 
surrounded  with  tangled  balls  of  worsted,  some  fastened 
on  their  pins,  and  on  their  circles,  to  the  tambour-frame ; 
but  several  of  the  planets  rolling  about  the  room,  uncer- 
tain of  their  destination.  Meantime  Frank's  fingers 
were  pricked  and  scratched  in  every  direction ,  and  the 
inside  of  Mary's  were  died  with  streaks  of  red,  blue, 
green,  from  the  winding  of  the  woreted  worlds.  Mary's 
patience  never  failed  when  sheVas  assisting  Frank; 
or,  more  diflicult  still,  when  she  was  reduced  merely  to 
standing  by  to  look  on  at  his  work :  she  now  refrained 
from  making  any  noises  of  pity  when  things  went  wrong ; 
and  after  he  begged  her  not,  she  never  once  repeated, 
"  Indeed,  Frank,  it  never  will  do." 
.  But  still  it  never  would  do ;  and  Frank,  perplexed  and 
disappointed,  was  forced  at  last  to  go  to  bed.  His 
motner,  wondering  what  he  had  been  doing  all  day, 
gravely  said  to  him  when  he  wished  her  good  night, 

"  Frank,  you  have  not  this  day -done  any  one  of  those 
useful  things  you  had  intended  to  do." 
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"  No,  mamma,"  said  Frank ,  ■**  but  I  have  been  doing 
a  very  ingenious  thing ;  exceedingly  ingenious,  mam- 


ma." 


Frank,  we  believe,  was  op  before  the  lark  in  the 
morning,  and  he  was  obliged  to  work  alone,  for  Mary 
could  not  come  to  him  before  breakfast.  He  was  inde- 
fatigable in  pulUng  to  pieces  and  putting  together  again, 
changing  and  repairing,  coaxing  and  bungling,  till  at  last 
Mary  knocked  at  the  doori 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mary  1"  cried  Frank,  going  to 
the  door. 

"  Matter !"  said  Mary :  "  why,  what  are  you  about, 
fliy  dear  ?  It  is  just  breakfast  time ;  papa  is  calling  for 
you." 

*•  My  dear,"  said  Frank,  "  is  it  possible  1  I  thought  I 
had  an  hour  to  come !" 

"  Well,  well ;  run  down  now  and  say  your  Latin." 

"^ay  it !  oh,  Mary !"  cried  Frank,  clasping  his  hands, 
*'  do  you  know  I  forgot  to  learn  it ;  I  thought  I  should 
have  time :  oh,  what  shall  I  do  1" 

"  What  shall  we  do,  indeed !"  said  Mary,  struck  with 
the  greatness  of  the  immediate  danger. 

"  Oh,  my  resolution !  what  will  become  of  me  !"  cried 
Frank.     **  Oh,  disgrace !" 

"  Do  not  think  of  the  disgrace,  or  of  any  thing,  but 
take  the  grammar  and  learn  it  as  fast  as  ever  you  can  : 
you  will  have  time  while  papa  is  at  breakfast;  you 
know  he  has  the  newspaper  to  read  before  he  rings  for 
the  horses." 

**  Horses !  oh,  I  don't  mind  about  the  horses.** 

"Well,  never  mind  what  you  do  not  mind,"  cried 
Mary,  speaking  as  fast  as  the  words  could  come  out  of 
her  mouth.  **  Here's  the  book — here's  the  place :  take 
care,  your  feet  are  in  a  tangle  of  worsted." 

"  Oh,  my  sun  and  moon !  Mary  !  Mary  I" 

**  Never  mind  them,  never  mind  them :  come  quite 
away  out  of  the  room  :  sit  down  here  on  this  stair,  and 
I  will  set  beside  you  to  hear  it  when  you  are  ready." 

"  Thank  you.  But  no,  no,  I  cannot  get  it  while  I  am 
thinking  that  you  are  losing  your  breakfast." 

"  Never  mind  my  breakfast,  my  dear." 

"  No,  no  Mary,  dO  not  stay,  or  it's  all  over  with  roe  >  1 
cannot  get  it  if  you  stay." 
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"Then  I  will  go— Fm  fgofntt^  said  Mary, 
down  stairs  as  quick  as  lightning. 

^  Maiy,'^  said  Frank,  calling  to  her  over  the  banisters, 
"  do  not  say  a  word  about  my  orrery,  or  yos  will  spoil 
the  surprise." 

^  But  what  shall  I  ipjr  when  papa  and  mamma  ask 
me  for  yon  and  your  I^tin  V* 

"  The  truth,  to  be  sure— that  I  forgot  it.** 

*'  A  pretty  thing  to  say,"  thought  Mary,  slackening 
her  pace  as  she  crossed  the  hall. 

Frank  had,  by  his  regular  practice  for  months  past, 
acquired  the  power  of  turning  his  attention  at  once  full 
and  strong  upon  these  Latin  lessons,  and  he  had  learned 
to  get  by  heart  readily.  He  gave  his  soul  to  it,  and  he  ■ 
did  learn  this  lesson  now,  in  BIb  utmost  need,  in'ajrarr 
prisingly  short  time.  *  * 

''  (^ick,  indeed !"  thought  Mary,  as  he*  entered  the 
breaklkst>room  :  "  but  I  am  afraid  not  well." 

She  was  frightened*-  for  him  when  he  laid  the  book 
confidently  before  his  father :  and  while  he  was  9a3ring 
it,  she  sat  with  the  untasted  toast  in  her  hand.  Frank 
got  through  it  all. 

"  Without  missing  one  word !"  said  Mary,  exultingty. 

Frank  now  took  breath,  and  relieired  himself  by  a  good 
stretching  of  both  arms.  He  had  not  yet  sufficiently 
recovered  from  the  agitation  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown,  to  begin  to  boest  or  triumph  in  his  escape :  he 
sat  down  to  eat  his  breakfast,  and  did  not  even  Observe, 
till  he  had  half  done,  the  unusual  silence  of  both  his 
father  ao^^other.  But  his  father  might  be  silent  be- 
cause he  was  deep  in  the  newspaper,  Frank  thought; 
and  his  mother  might  be  silent  because  she  was  intent 
upon  her  work. 

Frank,  now  pskned  by  his  breakfast,  began  a  little, 
boasting  to  Mary. 

"  Did  not  I  get  it  quickly,  Mary  1  and  well,  too  V 

*'  Yes ;  1^  I  hope  you  never  will  do  so  again,"  said 
Manr.  '    "     . 

*'  What !  not  get  my  lesson  quickly  and  well  1"  sfild 
Frank,  laughing.  *' 

♦•  Oh,  Frank !"  said  Mary,  '*  how  soon  you  forget  dan- 
ger." 

"  Because  I  ^p  a  man,  my  dear ;  but  you  heed  not 
look  so  melancholy;  Mary;  I  am  only  joking  now,  because 
I  am  happily  over  the  danger ;  but,  seriously,  I  will  never 
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iK>  80  a^in :  I  was  near  losing  all ;  but  if  s  over  now. 
Had  not  I  better  ring  for  the  horses  now  V* 

^  No,  Frank/'  said  his  mother,  in  a  tone  which  some- 
what checked  Frank's  rising  spirits.  Laying  aside  the 
newspaper,  his  father  asked  him  what  could  have  at- 
tempted him  to  nm  this  chance  of  ^'  losing  all ;"  and 
how  it  had  happened  that  he  could  have  forgotten  to 
learn  his  lesson  till  so  late. 

"  Papa,"  said  Frank,  "  will  you  be  so  good  as  not  to 
ask  me,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  tell  you  yet  what  I  am 
about :  I  want  to  surprise  you  with  something  that  I 
know  you  will  like/' 

'*  You  were  very  near  surpiisinff  me  with  something 
that  1  should  have  disliked,"  sadd  his  father.  *'  I  would 
rathef,  Frank,  as  your  father  and  friend,  much  rather, 
that  you  had  the  power  of  keeping  to  your  resolutions, 
than  that  yoii  made  the  most  ingenious  thing  that  ever 
was  thought  of  by  a  boy  of  your  age." 

**  But  I  thought  you  liked  ingenuity  so  very  much, 
papa  I" 

**  1  like  ingenuity  much,  but  resolution  more." 

*'  So  do  I,"  said  his  mother.  '*  I  have  known  an  in- 
fi[eniou8,  a  very  ingenious  man,  who,  for  want  of  resolu- 
tion to  do  that  which  he  intended,  never  finished  during 
his  whole  Ufe  any  one  of  the  many  ingenious  things  he 
had  begun ;  and  u*om  the  same  want  of  resolution  broke 
all  his  promises,  ruined  himself  and  his  whole  family, 
lived  in  misery,  and  died  in  disgrace." 

•*  Oh,  mother !  what  a  shocking  picture !" 

"  What  a  shocking  reality !"  said  his  father. 

**  But,  mamma,"  said  Mary,  "  you  need  not  be  afraid 
of  Frank's  wanting  resolution ;  only  look  at  his  hands," 
said  she,  opening  one  of  Frank's  passive  hands,  and 
showing  the  wounds  which  had  been  made  by  the  pins 
and  wires.  Frank  drew  brack  his  hand  as  if  ashamed 
to  claim  pity  for  such  trifling  hurts. 

'*  My  dear  Mary,  that  is  nothing ;  they  do  jiot  give  me 
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nv  pam. 

-'*But  they  did  give  him  pain  yesterday,"  persisted 
Mary :  *'  and  all  day  he  worked  on,  mamma,  never 
minding,  even  when  the  wounds  were  ever  so  much 
hurt  by  the  worsted." 

"  Oh,  hush,  Mary !"  cried  Frank :  "  do  not  say  worsted, 
you  will  tell  all." 
*'  But,  mamma»  surely  he  did  not  fly  about  from  one 
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thing  to  another  yesterday/'  said  Mary ;  "  he  stuck 
I  must  not  tell  you  what,  all  day  long,  and  was  at  it  very^ 
very  early  this  moming,  and  it  was  his  eagerness  to 
finish  one  thing,  ma'am,  that  made  him  forget  every  thing 
else  in  the  world,  and  almost  brought  him  to—*' 

^  Don't  say  disgrace,"  interrupted  Frank ;  *'  I  cannot 
bear  that  word." 

'^  It  is  rather  hard,  I  allow,  Mary,**  said  his  mother, 
^  to  reproach  poor  Frank  at  the  same  moment  with  two 
seemingly  opposite  faults,  with  his  not  finishing  any 
thing,  and  with  his  being  too  eager  to  finish  a^  thing. 
But  there  is  a  fault  with  which  I  can  never  reproach 
him — want  of  candour?' 

Frank's  countenance  brightened,  and  he  looked  up 
full  in  his  mother's  eyes,  grateful,  and  conscious  that  he 
deserved  this. 

"  Therefore  I  need  only  appeal  to  himself:  he  knows 
whether  I  accuse  him  justly  or  unjustly,  when  i  say 
that  though  he  is  all  eagerness  about  a  new  thing,  and 
perhaps  intent  upon  completing  a  favourite  project,  yet 
for  this  he  neglects  and  forgets  what  he  had  formerly 
intended :  then  some  new  fancy  comesf  and  he  sweeps 
away  the  old  one  all  unfinished." 

'*  True,  mamma,  till  yesterday ;  quite  true  of  all  but 
my  last  project :  I  did  certainly  stick  to  my  last.*' 

**  Yes,  my  dear,  because  it  was  your  last,"  said  his 
mother :  **  however,  I  will  not  be  hard  upon  you ;  one 
day  is  a  long  trial  for  a  boy  of  your  age." 

"  And  a  great  piece  of  this  morning,"  said  Frank, "  rec^ 
oUect,  mamma ;  and  I  would  willingly  go^  on  all  day 
to-day,  if  I  might ;  but  then  you  woiud  say  I  did  not 
keep  my  resolutions  about  attending  to  the  useful  things : 
so  what  can  I  do  V 

*'  Cannot  you  c^ide  by  the  determination  y^tai  i>nce 
made,  to  do  the  useful  things,  as  you  probably  call  them, 
first,  and  at  fixed  hours,  which  is  the  sijrest  way  of  doing 
them  regularly,  and  then  divert  yourself  as  you  please 
afterward,  with  your  new  brH51d  projects  1" 

**  Mamma,"  said  Frank,  ^  may  I  say  one  thing  V* 

**  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  his  mother,  smiling ;  "  but  you 
have  said  so  many  already  that  this  question  seems  im- 
necessary." 

**  Only  make  haste,"  said  his  father,  "  for  this  is  grow- 
ing rather  long,  a^d  1  have  miich  to  do." 

^  Only,  papa,  only,  mamma,"  looking  first  at  one  and 
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then  at  the  other,  '*  I  think  whai  I^m  doing  up  stairs, 
my  last  project,  is  really  as  useM  as  any  of  those  which 
you  call  useful  things,  because  li  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  astronomy,  and  is  fully  asr  grand  as  any  thing  in 
Scientific  Dialogues." 

**  Possibly,  my  dear,"  said  his  fkther ;  **  but  you  know 
of  this  we  cannot  judge  till  we  see  it." 
j^.  **  Then,*  said  Frank,  making  a  great  effort  over  him- 
lelf,  *'  I  will  give,  you  ihe  surprise,  and  you  ahaU  see  it  : 
Mary,  come  with  me,  and  we  will  bring  it  down.*^ 

Frank  ran  up  stairs,  and  returned,  carrying  into  the 
room  his  mother's  round  tambo^-frame,  with  its  two 
circular  rims  set  in  opposite  directions,  and  hung  round 
with  divers  balls  of  many-coloured  worsteds,  stuck  wiUi 

1>ins  and  circles  in  an  indescribable  manner.  Mary  fol- 
owed,  holding  the  trains  of  the  many-coloured  balls ; 
uid  Frank  looked  back  to  beg  her  not  to  entangle  the 
tails  of  his  planets. 

"  What  have  we  here  ?"  said  his  father. 

"My  orrery,  father,"  said  Frank,  setting  it  on  the 
table  before  him,  with  such  a  sense  of  importance  that 
his  father  could  hardly  refrain  from  laughing.  How- 
ever, Frank  did  not  see  this ;  his  father  kindly  struggled 
to  keep  the  comers  of  his  mouth  in  order ;  and  his 
mother  looked  on  in  silence,  while  Frank  proceeded  to 
point  out  his  worsted  earth,  sun,  moon,  and  planets: 
that  they  were  some  of  them  far  from  moving  rightly 
in,  or  on,  or  off  their  wiry  orbits,  Frank  candidly  ac- 
knowledged. 

"  But  now,  papa,  is  not  it  worth  finishing  t" 

"  An  orrery,  sir,"  said  Mary,  to  whom  the  word  was 
not  yet  quite  familiar,  and  sounded  very  grand;  "an 
orrery,  sir !  Only  think,  mamma,  of  that !  all  made  by 
himself,  at  his  age !  when,  as  he  told  me  yesterday,  even 

Mr. ,  the  man  in  the  book,  did  not  make  an  orrery 

till  he  was  a  great  many  years  older ! — Worth  finish- 
ing! my  dear  Frank;  to  be  sure  papa  will  think  it 
worth  finishing :  don't  you,  papa  ?" 

"  If  it  were  possible  to  finish  it,"  said  his  father. 

Nothing  appeared  to  Frank  more  easy,  till  his  father 
pointed  out  the  defects,  the  deficiencies,  the  mistakes — 
m  one  word,  the  absurdities;  but  he  did  not  use  that 
offensive  word;  he  wad  tender  of  Frank's  feelings  for 
his  wasted  work.  His  father,  he  saw,  understock  and 
commended  every  part  that  was  ingenious,  but  lament- 
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ed  that  so  iDUch  ingeaivly  bad  been  used  in  Yjain.  To 
finish  it,  to'make  any  wt  of  it  exact  or  use/ul,  to  make 
it  any  thing  but  a  gbild^  bungling,  &lUng-|»-pieces  toy, 
it  would,  as  candid  Frank  was  soon  msde  to  perceive, 
be  necessary  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  astronomy 
which  he  had  not  yet  acquired.  But  still  Frank  urged* 
that  though  he  did  not  know  such  and  such  necessary 
things,  yet  he  knew  where  to  find  thom  in  Scientific ' 
Dialpgues,  or  in  Mr.  Ferguson's  own  receipt,  as  he 
called  it,  for  making  an  orrery.  Frank  ran  for  the  book, 
to  show  and  consult  his  father ;  and  though  his  father 
was  in  a  hurry  to  be  gt)ne,  he  stayed  to  enter  into  the 
schemes  and  counsels  of  his  litUa  son.  Mary  crept 
close  to  him,  for  she  loved  him  very  much. 

"  Wellf  papa,**  said  she,  "  what  is  your  advice  tp 
Frank  ?" 

*'  My  first  advice  to  you,  Frank,**  said  his  father, 
"  and  indeed  the  condition  upon  which  I  now  stay  and 
give  up  my  time  to  you,  is,  that  you  abide  stetdUy  by 
whatever  resolution  you  now  make,  either  quite  to 
finish  it,  or  "quite  to  give  up  this  orrery.  If  you  choose 
to  finish  it,  you  must  give  up,  for  sometime,  reading 
any  thing  entertaining  or  instructive ;  you  must  give  up 
arithmetic  and  history.*' 

"  And  the  Stream  of  Time,  and  the  lists,**  said  Mary. 

*\  Every  thing,*'  said  his  father,  *' to  this  one  object ^of 
making  an  orrery ;  and  when  made,  as  well  as  you  pos- 
sibly could  with  my  assistance,  make  it,  observe,  your 
orrery  will  only  be  what  others  have  made  repeatedly 
before.  It  is  not  an  invention  that  will  surprise  any- 
body that  has  sense  or  knowledge ;  and  to  suiprise 
ignorant  peoplf  or  fools,  I  suppose,  you  would  disdain. 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  a  wonder  that  Master  Fran]^  made 
it  at  Master  Frank's  age ;  but  then  Master  Frank  will 
grow  older,  and  when,  or  how,  or  why  he  mad^  this 
orrery,  few,  when  he  grows  to  be  a  man,  will  know  or 
care :  but  all  will  see  whether  he  has  the  l^wledge  . 
which  is  necessary  for  a  man  and  a  gentlemap  to  pos- 
sess.   Now  choose,  Frank.*' 

'*  Father,'*  said  Frank,  "  I  choose  to  give  up  the  or- 
rery, since  I  cannot  finish  it  now,  without  giving  up 
every  thing  else.*' 

As  he  spoke,  Frank  seiiied  his  orrery.  "  Mary,  bring 
your  work-basket,  my  dear,"  said  he. 

And  she  brought  it ;  and  he  pulled  off,  one  by  one,  de- 
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tiberatelyy  the  worsted  sun,  moon,  earth,  and  stars,  and 
threw  them  into  the  basket  which  Mary  held.  Mary 
0ighed,  but  Frank  did  not  sigh*  He  was  proud  to  give 
his  father  a  proof  of  his  resolution :  and  when  he  looked 
round,  h»  saw  tears,  but  they  were  tears  of  pleasure,  in 
his  mother's  eyes.  His  father  shook  hands  with  him, 
and  said, 

'*  This  gives  me  pleasure,  Frank ;  this  pays  me  for 
giving  up  my  time  to  you." 

**  But  you  are  not  sure  yet,  papa,"  said  Frank  to  his 
father,  who  was  leaving  the  room,  '*  that  I  shall  keep 
to  my  good  resolutions." 

'*  I  am  not  quite  sure ;  but  this  is  a  good  beginning," 
said  his  father,  looking  back  with  a  smile,  which  de- 
lighted Mary ;  "  and  Mary  knows  that  a  good  beginning 
makes  a  good  ending." 

*'  It  shall,"  said  Frank :  "  therefore,  mamma,  before  I 
stir  from  tlus  spot,  let  us  settle  what  thin^  are  most 
necessary  for  me  to  do  every  day,  and  what  hours  will 
be  most  convteientto  yaii»  and  best  for  m^  to  do  them 
m." 

Willingly  his  mother  assisted  him  in  making  this  ar- 
rangement of  his  time.  The  feelings  of  this  moment 
would  have  inclined  him  to  do  too  much,  and  to  fix 
upon  too  many  hours  for  useful  studies ;  but  his  mother 
Advised  him  to  attempt  little,  and  engage  but  for  few, 
that  he  might  be  more  likely  to  keep  to  his  intentions. 

During  the  whole  of  the  following  month  Frank 
never  failed  in  being  punctual  to  his  appointed  hours ; 
but  it  must  be  owned  that  he  owed  much  to  Mary,  his 
dear  good  little  friend,  who  always  reminded  him  at  the 
right  hour  and  minute  of  what  was  to  be  done.  Frank 
often  found  it  difficult  to  obey  her  summons,  especially 
once  when  he  was  dusting  and  repairing  Mrs.  Catha- 
rine's cuckoo  clock ;  but  he  conquered  himself,  and  at 
the  ^pointed  hours  he  did  all  that  he  intended  to  do. 

To  nis  surprise,  he  found  that  he  had  afterward 
more  titne  than  usual,  or  that  he  enjoyed  his  leisure 
more.  He  returned  at  intervals  with  greater  pleasure 
to  the  cuckoo  clock,  and  succeeded  in  setting  it  going 
again,  entirely  to  his  own  and  to  Mrs.  Catharine's  sat- 
isfaction ;  for,  as  all  who  may  doubt  the  possibility  of 
this  fact  should  be  informed,  there  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  it  but  that  it  had  been  clogged  with  the 
dust  of  years.    Mary  trembled  for  him  on  the  last  day 
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of  the  month,  when,  just  at  the  aMwintajf  time  for  his 
sum  in  the  rule  of  thuee,  he  longed  to  stay  to  }/bsT  the 
cnckoo  clock,  which,  as  he  observed  to  Mary,  wanted 
but  five  minutes  of  cuckooing ;  but  he  took  her  advice, 
and  kept  his  good  resokitions. 


Latb  one  morning  a  servant  came  into  the  room,  and 
whispered  to  Frai3c,  "There  is  a  person  wants  to 
speak  to  you,  Master  Frank,  at  the  gate." 

"  To  me  at  the  gate  T'  repeated  Fnmk.  "  I  wonder 
who  it  is,  and  why  does  not  he  come  to  the  door?  '  Do 
you  kno^  who  the  person  is,  James  1*' 

'*  I  do,  sir,  but  I  was  desired  only  to  say  a  perscm, 
sir,"  answered  ttie  servant. 

"  It  must  be  Master  Tom,^  said  Mary. 

*^  Or  Squire  Rt>gers^*^  said  Fraak* 

'^  Go  and  see  who  it  is,  my  ifivt^*'  said  his  father. 

^  But  I  wish  you  wOidd  coaie-lpntlr^ine,.papa,"  said 
Frank ;  "  for  perhaps  it  is  to  flifk  me  to  do  something  that 
I  cannot  do — I  mean  that  I  should  not  do." 

"  And  what  then  ?"  said  Msfather.  'i  You  have  tried 
and  found  that  you  can  say  no  when  it  is  necessary, 
without  having  me  at  your  back." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Frank,  and  away  he  ran. 

He  stayed  some  time,  and  he  retupi^' -looking  96  if 
he  had  done  something  important.  "  T9a  are  nght, 
Mary ;  it  was  Tom."  •  • 

'*  And  what  did  he  want  V 

"  He  wanted  me  to  lend  hintyelix." 

*'  And  did  you  1"  said  his  faih^  mother,  and  IV^ry. 

''You  shall  hear,  papa;  you  shall  hear,  au&ma; 
Mary,  you  will  find  I  have  done  yight." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,**ilaid  Mary. 

''  I  hope  so,"  said  hiA'ttother. 

"  Let  us  hear,"  said  his  father.  ; 

"  When  I  went  to  the  back  gal0,"  said  Frank,  "ihere 
I  saw  Tom  in  the  greatest  distress."  '  ,,. 

**  Say  what  distress,  plainly." 

"  Why,  s!r,  on  a  horse  in  such  a  conditio^!' — oh !  as  I 
never  saw,  as  never  was  seen  in  this  urorld  before! 
Such  a  condition!  M!amma,  its  knees  li^te  cut  and 
bleeding,  and  its  sides  frothing ;  and  it  looked  dreadfully 
hot,  aa  if  it  bad  been  dragged  tirough  the  Hver.    It 
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stood  stiff  with  one  leg  out  before,  and  both  far  out 
behind,  and  itd  head  poking,  like  the  bad  horses  you 
used  to  cut  out  in  paper,  Mary :  it  could  not  go  on. 
Tom  declared  he  could  not  make  it  stir  a  foot  farther; 
and  to  prove  this  to  me,  he  said  he  would  give  him  a  cut 
with  his  whip  if  I  pleased." 

"  But  you  did  not  please,  I  am  sure,*'  said  Mary. 

"Certainly  not.  I  begsed  Tom  would  not;  I  told 
him  I  belie vefl  him.  Buthe  said  the  horse  was  an  ob- 
stinate brute,  and  he  did  give  him  one  slash.** 

"  Oh  !"  cried  Mary. 

"The  poor  horse  never  stirred:  Tool  said  his  arm 
was  tired  beating  him  on,  and  that  he  muit  go  on  beat- 
ins  him  aU  the  way,  for  I  forget  how  many  jniles,  if  I 
did  not  lend  him  Felix  to  carry  him  home.  So  I  lent 
him  Felix,  and  I  hope  I  did  not  do  wrong." 

"  No  !  my  dear,  generoua  boy,"  said  his  mother. 

."  Wrong,  no,  Frank,  1  am  glad  you  did  what  was 
good-natured,"  said  his  father.  "  Besides,  Felix  is  your 
own  horse,  and  you  had  sr  right  to  lend  it  or  not,  as  you 
please.    But  is*Fii^  gone  t" 

"Off,  papa!" 

"  1  wish  I  had  known  of  ttiis,  and  I  would  have  lent 
Mr.  Tom  a  horse  less  valuable  than  yours ;  he  is  not  fit 
to  be  trusted  with  a  good  one." 
*  "  I  hope  he  will  not  hurt  Felix,"  said  Mary. 

"  No,"  said  Frank,  "  I  think  Tom  will  really  ride  him 
gently,  because  he  promised  me.  So  I  am  almost  sure 
he  will,  mamma;  do  not  you  think  he  will  when  he 
promised  upon  his  word  and  honour  1" 

"  I  should  be  quite  sure  you  would,  Frank,"  said  his 
father,  "  if  yoii  promised,  whether  you  said  upon  your 
word  and  honour  or  not ;  but  I  cannot  feel  so  sure  about 
Master  Tom's  truth."    - 

Frank  and  Mary  looked  at  one  another,  recollecting 
at  this  moment  what  had  hs^pened  about  swinging  on  a 
gate. 

"  I  did  not  recollect  that,'*^  said  Frank.  "  But  per- 
haps he  did  not  promise  that  time ;  I  never  thought  of 
doubting  him." 

"  So  muoh  the  better,"  said  his  father.     "  I  should  be 
very  sorry  you  were  suspicious.     You  did  what  was 
,  right,  and  what  wa6  humane ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
suffer  for  it." 

"  I  hope  F^  will-  not  suffer  for  it,"  said  Frank.    "  I 
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wish  I, had  thought  of  coming  back  to  tell  papa,  and  to 
ask  hin^  for  a  worse  horse.  But  one  cannot  think  of 
every  thing." 

*'  Now,  papa,  you  see  that  Frank  was  right  in  wishing 
you  to  go  with  hiiQ  at  first,"  said  Mary,  "for  you 
would  have  thought  of  that  for  him." 

*'  But,  my  dear  Mary,  it  does  Frank  much  more  good 
to  think  for  himself,  than  to  be  saved  from  making  Uttle 
mistakes  by  my  thinking  for  Ulm.  Besidei^  though  he 
did  not  do,  perhaps,  what  was  most  prudent,  1  like  him 
the  better  for  not  being  selfish.  If  Master  Tom  deceives 
him,  that  is  Master  Tom's  fault,  not  Frank's." 

"There's  no  danger,  1  think,"  said  Frank;  "you  will 
see  Felix  will  dome  back  safe  to-morrow." 

To-morrow  came,  and  no  Felix ;  but  a  groom  brought 

a  note  to  Frank  from  Mrs.  J .    The  note  began  with 

many  compliments,  "  and  thousands  of  thanks,  and  a 
million  of  regrets — but  Felix  had  met  with  a  little  ac- 
cident ;  he  had  fallen  down  on  the  road,  as  Tom  was 
trotting  him  quite  gently ;  Tom  Was  fortc^ately  unhurt ; 
but  the  horse  bythe  fall  had  s.trained  fafi^  shoulder ;  the 
hurt,  however,  was  very  slight,  ft  wouH  be  almost  well, 
probably,  to-morrow ;  but  it  would  be  best,  however,  not 
to  think  of  stirring  him  till  the  strain  should  be  quite 
got  over,  because  a  strain  is  an  awkward  thing." 

Frank  looked  blank,  and  Mary  was  almost  as  sorry  as 
he  was.  His  father  desired  to  see  the  groom,  and  que»> 
tioned  him  about  the  horse,  and  how  the  accident  had 
happened.  The  groom,  who  had  been  with  Master 
Tom  at  the  time  of  the  fall,  said  exactly  the  same  as 
the  note ;  ending  with  the  same  words ;  "  that  it  would 
be  best  not  to  tMnk  of  stirring  him  till  the  strain  should 
be  quite  got  over,  because  a  strain  is  an  awkward 
thing." 

After  Frank's  first  fonow  and  disappointment  at  not 
seeing  his  horse  ware' over,  he  said,  that  since  Tom 
was  trotting  gently,  ne  did  what  he  promised,  and  that 
he  was  not  to  blame  for  the  horse^s  falling.  Mary  said 
she  was  glad  it  had  never  fallen  when  Frank  was 
riding  him.  She  supposed  that  was  because  Frank  i^® 
better  than  Master  Tom. 

Tom's  horse,  which  had  been  well  rubbed  down  and 
taken  care  of,  was  by  this  time  rested^ and  able  to  move 

again ;  and  he  was  taken  back  by  Mrs.  J 's  groom, 

who,  as  he  went  off,  said  he  would  take  the  greatest 
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care  of  FeliZf  if  he  was  left  with  him  a  few  days 
longer.  But  Frank's  father  thought  it  best  to  bring  the 
horse  home  directly ;  and  as  soon  as  the  groom  was 
gone,  he  asked  Frank  if  he  could  walk  with  him  four 
miles  and  back  again,  to  see  Felix ! 

"  With  y©u  !  Oh  yes,  papa :  four  miles !  &ve  !  six ! 
ten  miles  and  back  again,  J  am  sure  I  could.*' 

'*  Well,  four  miles  will  do  for  the  present  business.** 

There  was  a  way  across  the  fields  and  through  lanes, 

by  which  they  walked  to  Mr.  J 's.     They  arrived 

unexpectedly,  and  Tom,  who  first  met  them,  looked 
guilty,  and  spoke  in  a  very  confused,  embarrassed  man- 
ner. But  he  recovered  himself  when  his  friend  the 
^oom  appeared,  who  spoke  for  him  very  fast.  Frank's 
father  said  nothing,  but  that  he  wished  to  see  the  horse, 
which  was  at  last  brought  out  of  the  stable :  it  was 
very  lame. 

"Poor  Felix!  poor  fellow!  my  poor  Felix!"  said 
Frank. 

Felix,  the  moment  he  saw  Frank  and  heard  his  yoice» 
tried  to  quicken  his  pace  towards  his- master.  Hie 
groom  led  him  oh  to  the  grass-plot  before  the  door,  to 
show  how  well  he  could  walk :  but  he  seemed  to  step 
with  so  much  pain  that  Frank  called  to  beg  he  would 
stpp.  His  father  began  to  examine  the  shoulder,  and 
found  the  hurt  much  more  serious  than  it  had  been 
described.  The  farrier,  to  whom  the  groom  had  con- 
stantly referred,  now  joined  them,  and  while  the  groom 
and  farrier  were  talking  to  his  father  on  one  side  of  the 
horse,  Frank  on  the  other  side  leaned  his  face  against 
Felix,  trying  to  keep  in  his  tears — not  unseen  by  Tom, 
who,  coming  close  to  him,  muttered — 

"  Crying !  what  good  crying !  Crying  for  a  horse ! 
That's  too  bad !" 

"  And  if  I  were,"  said  Frank,  looking  up,**  and  for  a 
horse  too,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  being, cruel  to  a  horse,  or 
to  any  thing!" 

Surprised  by  the  indignation  that  flashed  from  Frank's 
little  eyes,  through  his  tears,  and  alarmed  by  the  strong 
and  loud  emphasis  upon  cruel,  Tom  answered  only, 

'*Hush!  hush!  Who's  cruel!  I  was  only  joking. 
Nobody'«  cruel!  I'm  very  sorry.  Everybody's  very 
sorry.    Here's^my  mother." 

His  mother  came  out,  "  so  sorry,  so  very,  very  sorry !" 
She  said  ske  was  **  so  shocked,  so  anxious  about  poor 
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dear  Master  Frank's  horse';  for  if  it  had  been  anybody 
else's,  she  should  not  have  been  half  so  shocked  ;'*  and 
as  she  spoke  she  would  have  wiped  away  a  fly  from  Fe- 
lix's forehead  with  her  embroidered  pocket-handker- 
chief; but  Felix  did  not  like  it,  and  she  started  back, 
exclaiming, 

'*  Oh,  Master  Frank,  take  care,  the  brute  will  tread  on 
your  foot !" 

*•  No  danger,"  said  Frank. 

^*  So  cool !  quite  a  little  hero.  I.so  admire  his  taking 
it  all  so  coolly.  But  you  have  no  idea  what  Tom  has 
suffered.  But  Tom  never  can  speak  when  he  feels ;  he 
was  stamping  about  last  night,  and  crying !" 

"Crying!  was  he,"  said  Frank.  "Crying  for  a 
horse,  too ! !" 

"  And  why  not,  love !  a  person  who  has  any  humani- 
ty, any  sensibility !  and  such  a  sweet  horse !  I  could 
have  cried  myself,  I  am  sure.  Why  should  you  think 
it  extraordinary  that  Tom  should  cry  for  a  horse  V 

"  Do  you  hear  what  the  farrier  is  saying  about  Felix  1" 
said^Tom;  and  Frank  immediately  went  to  listen  to 
him. 

The  farrier  was  prophesying  and  promising  that  Fe- 
lix should  be  well  and  sound  as  ever,  soon,  if  he  was 
but  left  to  his  care ;  and  the  groom  and  he  went  on  talk- 
ing of  potions  and  lo^idill,  and  wasiies  and  mashes,  and 
a  number  of  things  which  Frank  did  not  understand ; 
but  all  the  time  kept  close  to  his  father,  repeating  in  a 
low  voice,  "  Oh !  do  take  him  home,  papa.  Do  let  me 
take  him  home,  papa." 

Right  glad  was  Frank  when  he  heard  his  father  order 
that  the  bridle  should  be  put  on  Felix,  and  say  that  he 
would  take  him  home  directly.  The  groem  declared 
that  no  m^  that  ev^  wore  spurs  could  get  the  horse 
to  go  four  miles  with  that  shoulder  in  two  hours. 

"  So  you  will  nevej^e  home  in  time  for  dinner,"  said 
Tom.  "*»%• 

"  And  mamma  will  be  angry,"  said  Mrs.  J . 

"  No,  ma'am,  mamma  wiU  not  be  angry,  begging  your 
pardon,"  said  FVank.  "  She  is  never  angry  about  those 
-things,  and  papa  will  not  care  about  dinner.  May  I  go 
on,  papal"  v 

"  Then  my  groom  must  lead  him,"  said  Mrs.^J — *-. 

"  No,  no,  papa,  pray  let  me  lead  hifn.* 

His  father  said  that  he  might,  and' put  tht  bridle  into 
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his  hand,  saying,  that  they  should  return  the  same  way 
that  they  came,  in  which  there  were  no  difficulties,  no 
stiles,  no  ditches,  and  only  two  gates,  which  the  farmers 
would  open. 

*'  Come  along,  Felix,''  cried  Frank. 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  added  Mrs.  J ,  joining  her  re- 
monstrances to  those  of  the  groom  and  farrier,  **  you 
would  not  let  Master  Frank  lead  the  horse  himself? 
Oh !  pray  let  my  groom :  if  anybody  meets  you,  how 
odd  they  will  think  i|.  If  anybody  sees  him,  what  will 
they  say  1" 

**  I  do  not  mind  what  they  say,'*  said  Frank.  **  I  do 
not  care  who  sees  me ;  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  my 
leading  Felix.  No,  no,  Mr.  Groom,''  said  he,  resisting 
the  groom,  who  offered  to  take  the  bridle  from  his  hand. 
"  No,  no,  papa  says  I  may — and  1  will." 

"  Will !"  repeated  Mrs.  J .    "  Dear  me !  who  would 

ever  have  expected  to  hear  such  a  word  from  Master 
Frank  ?  I  thought  Master  Frank  was  so  good  that  he 
had  no  will  of  his  own.  I  thought  he  always  said.  Just 
as  papa  pleases." 

*'  Papa  pleases  that  I  should  have  a  will  of  my  own," 
said  Frank.  "  Look,  papa,  how  Felix  follows  me,"  said 
he,  going  on,  patting  him  on  the  well  shoulder.  '*  Poor 
fellow — good  Felix." 

*•  Sweet  creaturejl 'how  I  admire   that  tenderness! 

One  kiss  at  parting,**  cried  Mrs.  J ,  stepping  up  to 

him  with  intent  to  kiss  him ;  but  Frank  put  his  arm 
across  hi&  face  at  that  instant,  so  that  no  kiss  could  be 
had.  She  laughed  and  said,  "  Who'd  have  thought  he 
was  so  ungallant  i  but  his  heart  and  soul  are  in  his 
horse ;  he  can  think  of  nothing  but  Felix." 

And  much   more  Mrs.  J .  said,  but  what  more 

Frank  did  not  hear,  for  he  led  Felix  away  as  well  as  he 
could ;  but  as  he  passed  he  saw  Tom  leaning  against 
the  stable-door,  and  looking  very  gloomy ;  and  believing 
he  must  be  really  very  unhappy,  Frank  held  out  his 
hand  to  him,  saying,  **  Shake  hands,  Tom ;  you  see  Fe- 
lix can  walk  pretty  well,  and  I  dare  say  he  will  get  quite 
well." 

Tom,  now  feally  touched,  gave  his  hand  and  said, 
"  lack,  the  groom,  told  me  you  never  would  forgive 


me." 


"  Did  he  1"  sftid  Frank ;  *'  Not  forgive  you  for  an  ac- 
cident !    Basides,  I  know  you  must  be  very  sony.'* 
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"  I  am,  now,*^  said  Tom,  turning  away  his  head,  ^  thai 
I  am ;  and  do  yoa  fornve  me,  Frank  K 

''  That  I  do/'  said  Frank,  "^  and  so  does  Felix,  I  am 
sure ;  he  would  say  so  if  he  could.  Pat  him,  pat  him  i 
that's  as  good  as  shaking  hands,'*  said  Frank. 

But  the  horse  started  back  as  Tom  approached. 

'*  He's  only  a  horse,  and  has  not  sense  enouffh  to  for- 
give," 6aid  Frank ;  **  but  there's  my  hand  for  him." 
'  Tom  grasped  Frank's  hand,  and  was  goins  to  say 
something,  but  the  groom  came  by  to  open  the  gate. 
Tom's  countenance  changed,  MU,  letting  go  Frank's 
hand,  he  did  not  utter  whatever  it  was  that  he  had  been 
goin^  to  say. 

With  fond  words  and  frequent  patting,  and  careful 
choosing  of  his  paths  through  the  fields,  J^rank  drew 
Felix  on,  slowly  mdeed,  but  without  much  difiiculty,  till 
they  came  to  a  bit  of  cross-road,  where,  at  the  sight  of 
certain  fiat  stepping-stones  across  a  ford,  he  gave  signs 
of  terror,  and  became,  what  he  had  never  before  ap- 
peared, quite  restive. 

Frank's  father  advised  the  taking  him  round  by 
another  way,  and  with  his  counsel  and  assistance  Felix - 
was  brought  home,  exceedingly  tired  indeed,  but  safely. 
As  soon  as  all  that  could  be  devised  for  his  comfort  was 
done,  Frank  went  to  Mary,  who  was  anxiously  waiting 
for  him  to  ask  many  quc^stibns :  Mveral  about  Felix  and 
his  strain,  several  about  Tom  a«Fhis  promise.  To  all 
that  concerned  Felix,  Frank  answered  minutely  and 
clearly.  But  with  respect  to  Tom  he  could  not  be  so 
satisfactory ;  he  could  only  answer  shortly,  that  he 
hoped  he  had  kept  his  promise.  That  he  had  not  in- 
quired, and  that  he  would  rather  not  think  about  it. 

"  But  now  you  have  made  me  think  about  it,"  said 
Frank,  **  there  was  something  very  pale  and  confused 
in  his  countenance  at  first,  and  at  last  too ;  but  it  is  not 
fair  to  judge  by  countenance." 

"  No,"  said  Mary,  "  for  when  people  are  frightened 
they  look  pale  and  confused." 

"  But  do  not  let  us  talk  of  him,"  said  Frank,  "  any 
more.  I  have  never  thovght  of  him  once  all  the  way 
home ;  indeed  I  could  not,  for  I  had  to  jnind  every  step 
tiiat  poor  Felix  was  taking.  My  dear  Iffiary,  you  cannot 
think  how  gentle  and  good  he  was,  or  how  excessively 
kiiul  my  father  was  all  the  way  to  me  and  Felix.  I 
shall  never  forget  it  if  I  live  a  hundred  ypars." 
P  29 
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"  Nor  I  neither,"  said  Mary. 

After  a  night's  rest,  the  first  questions  that  were  anx-* 
iously  asked  in  the  momin^Twere,  **  How  does  Felix  do 
to-day  I    Do  you  think  he  will  get  well  ?  and  how  soon !" 

The  result  of  all  the  consultations  were,  that  Felix 
would,  if  great  care  were  taken  of  him,  get  well ;  but 
that  his  recovery  could  not  be  expected  in  less  than  six 
weeks,  and  that  during  that  time  he  must  not  be  ridden. 

**  Oh!  if  he  does  but  get. well,  I  do  not  mind  that," 
said  Frank.    '*  Must  not  ride  him !  no,  to  be  sure,  not ' 
till  he  is  quite,  quite  well.     Upon  no  account  I  should. 
But  will  you  take  me  with  you  to  the  stable  to  see  him, 
papa  V 

His  father  did  so,  and  his  mother  was  glad  to  observe 
that  Frank  thought  more  of  the  paiahis  horse  suffered 
than  of  the  loss  of  the  pleasure  of  hnr  own  rides. 

'^  Mamma^"  said  Maiy,  **  1  think  Frank  is  not  at  .all 
selfish.    I  like  people  who  are  not  selfish." 

The  old  pony  had  been  sold  to  the  clergjrman  of  the 
parish,  who  was  very  fond  jai  Frank,  and  who,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  accident  that  had  happened  to  Felix, 
came  to  offer  to  lend  Frank  the  pony  every  second  day. 
But  Frank,  who  knew  that  he  wanted  it  for  his^aug^ 
ter,  who  was  out  of  health,  thanked  him  with  all  hm 
heart,  but  would  not  accept  of  this  kind  offer.  He 
would  put  riding  quiteout  of  his  head  till  Felix  should 
be  well,  he  said,  and  could  make  himself  contented 
without  it. 

"  Mary,  you  know  we  can  find  plenty  of  happy  things 
to  do.  Oh !  my  dear,  there  is  Mrs.  Wheeler's  arbour 
which  I  had  almost  forgotten ;  we  will  set  about  it  di- 
rectly." 

And  so  he  did.  His  father  pleased  with  his  energy, 
lent  him  a  labourer  to  assist  in  making  the  holes,  in 
which  the  first  rods  for  the  arches  were  to  be  put  down. 
With  the  assistance  and  instructions  of  the  gardener's 
basket-making  son,  and  with  vigorous  and  constant  work 
on  his  own  part,  for  an  hour  a  day,  the  arbour  advanced, 
not  perhaps  as  rapidly  as  Frank  had  expected,  but  well 
and  solidly.  When  it  was  tdosed  in,  with  well-wove 
wickerirork,  Mary  was  brought  to  see  it,  and  not  even 
Mrs.  Wheeler  herself  delighted  in  it  more.  Mary  said 
that  she  would  plant  cuttings  of  ever-blowing  roses, 
and  of  clematis,  and  cuttings  of  honeysuckle,  early  and 
late  blowing  wood-rebine,  so  that  they  might  be,  as  the 
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gardener  said,  a  succession  of  flowers  in  blow,  both  in 
spring  and  autuiJU|.  The  only  disagreeable  considera- 
tion was,  that  now  was  not  the  proper  season  for  these 
cuttings,  nor  could  they  be  planted  before  next  spring  or 
autumn.  Frank's  mother  said  she  would  give  them 
some  sweetbrier  berries ;  of  these  Mary  thought  but  lit- 
tle ;  but  Frank,  who  had  had  more  experience,  and  who 
recollected  a  sweetbrier  hedge  which  had  grown  up  a 
foot  high  in  one  year,  from  berries  which  he  had  seen 
his  mother  sow,  rejoiced  now  in  the  thoughts  of  putting 
them  into  the  ground  next  spring. 

"  But  when  will  they  come  up  1"  said  Mary. 

"Next  summer,"  said  Frank:  "next  autumn  they 
will  be  this  high,  and  the  year  after  they  will  be  that 
high,''  said  he,  marking  different  stages  on  the  wicker- 
work.  ■'' 

"  But  you  will  be  at  school  then,"  said  Mary. 

^  But  1  shall  come  home  in  the  holydays,  shall  not  I, 
mamma?  And  then  I  shall  see  them  and  smell  them 
too;  besides,  we  are  doijM^his  for  Mrs.  Wheeler,  and 
she  will  not  go  to  school  next  year." 

Old  Mrs.  Wheeler,  who  was  just  seated  in  her  new 
asat  in  the  arbour,  rocked  with  laughing  at  the  idea  of 
Mr  going  to  school  with  Frank ;  tiiough  she  said  she 
Was  so  fond  of  him,  God  bless  his  little  bones,  which 
had  worked  so  hard  for  her,  thft.^uld  go  even  to  school 
to  please  him  if  he  asked  her.  Then  she  began  to  tell 
something  of  a  woman  who  had  learned  to  read  in  her 
sixtieth  year.  But  though  Frank's  mother  hstened, 
neither  Frank  nor  Mary  paid  much  attention  to  what 
she  was  sayins ;  for  Mary  was  sweeping  away  some  lit- 
ter with  a  new  broom,  and  Frank's  mind  had  gone  back 
to  the  sweetbriers  and  toTormer  times. 

As  he  was  walking  home,  he  said,  "  Do  you  remem- 
ber, mamma,  the  time  when  you  were  sowing  those 
sweetbrier  berries,  and  I  was  holding  the  little  basket 
for  you  1  I  have  not  forgotten  the  verses  you  theff  re- 
peated for  me,  and  that  1  learned  that  day  about  the 
lark,  who  was 

"  To  comMn  spite  of  sorrow, 
And  at  my  window  bid  good-morrow, 
Through  the  sweetbrier,  or  the  vine,         *  ' 
•'       Or  the  twisted  eglantine.*' 

Mary  asked,  "  What  is  eglantine  ?"  And  Frank  said  he 
knew  she  would  ask  that  question,  and  he  bid  her  guess. 
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She  ffuessed  that  it  was  woodbine,  honeysuckle.  So 
Frank  had  thought,  he  said,  till  his  mother  that  day 
told  him  that  it  was  sweetbrier.  But  Mary  repeated, 
**  *  Twisted  eglantine  :^  woodbine  twists  more  than  sweet- 
brier,  I  think ;  and  besides,  in  the  line  before,  it  sa3r8, 
through  the  sweetbrier  or  the  vine.  Then  you  see  the 
man  mentions  sweetbrier  twite  over." 

**  Very  true,  very  well,  Mary,  ijideed !"  said  Frank ; 
^  is  not  it,  mamma,  the  very  thmg  thtf'critic  in  the  book 
said  ?  But  I  can  show  you,  Mary,  ia  It  book,  when  we 
so  home,  that  it  is  supposed  eglantine  meant  in  former 
days,  some  other  kind  of  dog-rQse,  different  from  sweet- 
brier." 

'  Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  George 
Wheeler  riding  by  on  his  cart-horse,  who  bid  them  goc^- 
day  and  trotted  on. 

"  How  merrily  he  goes !  Oh !  when  will  poor  Felix 

trot  as  well  again  1"  said  Mary. 

"  Just  wha^I  was  thinking,"  siaid  Frank.    '*  But  do  not 

;.  ^      let  us  think  of  him.    Mamma,  I  am  very  glad  we  have 

:  >■       had  something  else  to  do ;  for  it  would  not  be  of  any  use 

to  Felix  that  I  should  be  unhappy  all  day  long ;  would 

it,  mamma  ?   Mamma,  I  think  that  I  had  better  begin  to 

learn  French,  because  Mary  is  learning  it ;  and  she  used 

to  learn  it  when  1  was  out  riding :  and  to  tell  me  some 

of  the  French  words  when  I  came  home." 

*'  He  will  soon  be  able  to  read  the  fairy  tale  I  am 
reading,  mamma,"  said  Mary,  "  *  The  Golden  Ram.'  But 
first  he  must  go  through  '  ToUes  d^araignies pour  attraper 
les  mouches^  Cobwebs  to  catch  flies." 

"  Cobwebs !  why  must  I  go  through  them  V  said 
Frajik. 

"  Because  I  did,"  said  Mary. 

"  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  begin 
with  the  same  book  that  you  read  first,  Mary,"  said  his 
mother ;  "  but  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  learn  the 
verbs." 

"  Always  those  verbs !"  cried  Frank. 
"  Yes,"  said  his  mother ;  "  you  know  how  useful  it  is 
to  learn  the  verbs,  which  are  perpetually  wanted  in 
every  sentence." 

"  1  know  it,  mamma.  Papa  and  Latin  grammar  taught 
me  that  long  ago.  Colonel  Birch  advised  me  tO'  learn 
French,  and  told  me  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  learn- 
ed it  early ;  for  once,  when  he  was  in  France  and  Spainf 
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he  was  very  near  losing  his  life  and  many  men*s  hves 
by  not  understanding  French." 

When  they  had  rested  after  this  walk,  and  when 
Frank  had  finished  all  he  had  to  say,  or  to  hear  about 
Felix,  Mary  brought  "  Cobwebs  to  catch  fiiesj^  and  sat 
down  beside  him,  waiting  for  the  happy  moment  to  catch 
his  attention. 

^'  Read  the  title;page,"  said  Frank.  Since  Ferguson's 
Life  they  had  legiilarly  reminded  each  other  to  read 
title-pages. 

"  Toiles  tPAraignies  pour  attraper  Us  Mouches^  ou  courts 
Dialogues  pour  V Instruction  des  £nfans,  depuis  Page  d9 
trots  ans  jusqu'd  Vage  de  huit.^'* 

Mary  translated  this  as  she  reaA  on :  '*  Short  Dia- 
logues for  the  instruction  of  Children,  from  the  age  of 
three  years  old  to  eight  years  old."  Frank  looked 
proudly  down  upon  the  book,  and  said,  "  Mary,  it  is  too 
little  for  me — three  years  old  indeed !" 

"To  eight V  said  Mary. 

**  But  I  am  past  nine,  you  know." 

"  Never  mind  your  age,"  said  Mary.  "  The  easiest 
things  are  the  best  to  begin  with.  First  let  me  read  this 
bit  to  you  about  Tom  and  a  horse." 

"  Tom  and  a  horse !  Oh !  what  is  it  1"  said  Frank. 

Mary  then  read  the  following  sentences,  which  she 
translated  for  Frank :  * 

*^Ah  voila  un  cheval,faime  bien  le  cheval. — AUonsmonr 
sieuTy  marchez,  ollez  le  trot.'^Je  ne  vous  ferai  pas  trotter 
dans  les  mauvais  cheminsy 

"  Skip  to  Tom  at  the  top  of  tke  next  page,"  said  Frank. 

-^'  Tom  vous  lavera  les  jambes  et  les  pieds  pour  en  oter  le 
houe  et  le  sable.'*'*  ^ 

Mary  translated,  and  then  said, 

"  You  see  this  Tom  was  very  careful  of  his  horse, 
quite  different  from  your  Master  Tom.  But,  mamma,  is 
not  it  very  extraordmary  that  the  name  should  be  'ran, 
and  about  a  horse !"  . 

"  No,  Mary,  I  do  not  think  it  very  extraordinary — 
Tom  is  a  common  name." 

'*  But  is  not  it  very  odd,  that  Tom  takes  care  of  a 
horse,  ifka^am  V 

**  Not  vwy  odd :  many  Toms  take  care  of  horses." 

'*  Bui  it  is  curious,  mamma,  that  we  should  see  it  in 
ihe  book  to-day,  just  when  we  are  thinking  about  Felix 
And  Tom." 
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^  That  was  what  made  you  take  notice  of  it,*'  said  her 
mother. 
\  ^  That  is  true,  mamma,  for  I  have  read  it  before, 
twice,  and  I  never  took  notice  of  it  till  now.  But  it 
seems  a  sort  of— 1  do  not  know  how  to  express  what  I 
mean,  mamma*" 

"It. is  like  what  papa  observed  yesterday,"  said 
Frank,  "  about  something  which  you  had  been  reading 
df  in  an  old  book,  which  was  the  first  thing  he  saw  when 
he  opnened  the  newspaper,  just  after  you  had  done  " 
speaking.  I  re^mber  papa  said  this*  is  a  coincidence : 
that  was  the  wotd,  was  not  it,  mamma  ?  and  it  means, 
for  I  asked  him — but  I  don't  recollect  exactly." 

**  The  happening  of  things  at  the  same  time,  ^at  seem 
to  have  no  connexion,  or  that  really  have  no  connex- 
ion," said  his  mother.  "  But  why  does  Mary  look  so 
wondrous  grave  1" 

"  I  suppose  she  was  thinking  of  something  very 
wise,"  said  Frank. 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  any  thing  wise,"«  said  Mary ; 
^  I  was  only  thinking,  mamma— 4i)tt  I  know  you  will  say 
it  is  so  very  foolish." 

"  And  suppose  I  do,  if  it  is  not  foolish,  my  saying  so 
will  not  make  it  foolish ;  and  if  it  is,  perhaps  my  point- 
ing it  out  to  you  may  assist  you  to  make  it  wise." 

**  Very  true,  mamma ;  then  you  must  know,  that  a 
few  nights  ago,  the  very  night  before  the  day  that  Felix 
was  hurt,  I  dreamt,  and  you  know,  mamma,  I  always 
tell  the  exact  truth  about  dreams  as  well  a»  about 
every  thing  else — ^ 

"  Come,"  said  Frank,  "  do,  my  dear,  make  haste  and 
tell  the  dream." 

"  Well,"  said  Mary,  "  I  dreamt  exactly  what  happen- 
ed to  Felix  the  next  day,  that  he  fell  down  and  hurt 
himself  very  much :  so  1  think  dreams  have  something 
totlo  with  what  is  to  happen,  mamma." 

"  What  do  you  think,  mamma  V  said  Frank,  eagerly. 

"  I  think  it  is  more  likely  that  they  have  something 
to  do  with  what  has  happened,^^  answered  his  mother. 

"  But,  ma'am,  you  know  Felix  did  not  fall  down  till 
the  next  day,  so  her  dream  could  not  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  what  had  happened,  but  it  might  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  what  was  to  come.  You  will  allow 
this  is  good  reasoning,  mamma.  So,  as  grand  people  in 
books  say,  we  may  conclude  that — " 
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"  Stay,  my  dear  Frank,'' intenrupted  his  mother,  ^yoa 
must  not  skip  to  your  conclusion  so  fast ;  we  are  not  yet 
sure  of  the  facts." 

'*  Oh,  ma'am,"  said  Mary,  with  a  kx>k  and  tone  of  in* 
jured  innocence,  "  can  you  doubt  my  telling  truth  1" 

"  Not  in  the  least,  my  dear  Mary." 

•*  And  yet  you  say  you  io  not  know  the  facts.!* 

'^  I  do  not ;  I  have  not  vet  heard  eren  the  dream  ex* 
actly.  You  say,  Mary,  that  yon  dreamt  exactly  what 
happened." 

**  Yes,  mamma."  ,•   . 

"  But  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  M  happen;  if  yon 
do,  Mary,  tell  me."  ^ 

*'  Do  not  you  know,  ma'am,  that  Felix  fell  down," 
said  Frank, ''  and  sprained  his  shoulder." 

*^  But  it  was  not  his  shoulder  that  was  hurt  in  my 
dream,"  said  Mary. 

"  What  then  1"  said  Frank. 

•*  His  nose,"  said  Mary.  ^      <v 

"  His  nose !"  repeated  Frank,  laughmg :  **  that's  very 
different."  •  jf. 

**  That  is  one  diffeir«nce,"  said  Mary. 

'*  And  there  were  some  others,"  said  she,  smiling. 
*^  Mamma,  in  my  dream,  when  he  fell,  he  tumbled  heels 
over  head — and  twice." 

<^  Oh !"  cried  Frank,  laughing,  "  there  is  another  dif- 
ference, indeed  !  did  you  ever  see  a  horse  tumble  heels 
over  head — ^twice,  too  1" 

'*  liQt^her  go  on,  my  dear,  and  tell  us  the  dream  with- 
out interruption." 

^  Twice  head  over  heels  I  saw  him  go,  and  it  was  on 
the  grass-plot;  and  you,  Frank,  were  upon  his  back  the 
first  time,  and  mamma  called  out  to  you,*  Take  care  of 
my  roses,*  which  I  thought  very  odd,  because  I  was 
much  more  afraid  of  your  being  hurt  than  the  roses^r 
you  were  under  the  horse ;  but  he  scrambled  up  4iui 
m  the  oddest  way !  he  had  hands  something  like  y6urs, 
but  more  Uke  monkey's  paws ;  but  you  were  not  on  his 
back  when  he  got  up  agam :  you  were  changed  to  Tom, 
with  his  whip  in  his  hand ;  and,  when  he  slashed  it, 
over  went  the  horse,  head  over  heels  again,  and  Felix 
hit  his  nose  against  the  oddest  thing — ^the  tea-chest, 
mamma !  and  when  his  nose  began  to  bleed,  I  ran  to 
him,  like  a  goose,  with  my  pocket-handkerchief;  and 
Tom  slashed  him,  and  Frank  tried  to  stop  his  hand; 
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Frank  caught  hold  of  the  bridle,  but  Felix  reared ;  and 
then  Felix  changed  into  Squire  Rogers^s  Stamper ;  and 
as  he  put  out  his  foot  to  knock  Frank  down,  I  was  so 
frightened  1  wakened  suddenly ;  and  I  thought  no  more 
about  it  till  after  breakfast :  the  first  thing  I  heard  was, 
that  Felix  had  tumbled  down  with  Tom,  and  that  he  was 
very  much  hurt.    So  you  see,  mamma — " 

*'  Yes,  I  see,  my  dear,  that  this  dream  was  very  far 
from  being  exactly  what  happened  afterward :  but  al- 
most all  the  parts  of  it  you  may  trace  back,  by  your  own 
account,  to  things  that  happened  before.*^ 

She  reminded  Mary  that  Frank  had,  the  preceding  day, 
been  tumbling  head  ovei;  heels  upon  the  grass-plot; 
that  she  had  said,  take  care  of  my  roses;  and  that 
Frank,  showing  his  hands,  said  that  they  looked  like 
nionkey*s  paws. 

"  And  a  week  ago,"  said  Frank,  "  I  fell  down  and  hit 
my  nose  against  Mrs.  Catharine *s  tea-chest,  and  you 
ran  up  with  your  pocket-handkerchief;  and  as  to  Tom's 
slashing,  that  was  very  natural ;  it  came  from  the  de- 
scription I  gave  you  of  his  beating  his  own  horse  at  the 
gate.  As  mamma  says,  almost  the  whole  of  the  dream 
was  from  things  that  had  passed,  oddly  put  together, 
certainly ;  but  there  was  nothing  foretold." 

"  Except  the  chief  thing,  Frank,"  said  Mary,  "  which 
was  the  fall  of  Felix  with  Tom,  and  his  being  hurt — all 
that  came  true !  and  this  is  extraordinary." 

"  Not  very  extraordinary,"  said  Frank ;  "because,  if 
you  recollect,  papa,  the  day  before,  when  he  heard  I  had 
lent  Felix  to  Tom,  said,  *  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  some 
accident  happens,  Tom  rides  so  violently  y  and  I  recol- 
lect, now,  that  I  tumbled  heels  over  head  just  at  that 
time,  and  said,  *  No  papa,  I  hope  not.' " 

Frank  asked  Mary  if  she  was  now  convinced  that 
things  which  had  passed  had  made  out  her  dream  pretty 
well ;  and  she  said  she  was.  His  mother  observed  that 
it  was  useful  to  look  back,  and  to  trace  dreams  in  this 
manner,  because  it  prevents  our  having  fooUsh,  supersti- 
tious fears  or  expectations,  that  they  foretel  what  will 
happen.  "  Circumstances,*'  as  she  observed, "  do  some- 
times occur  that  are  like  what  we  dream  of;  just  as 
what  happens  one  day  is  like  what  happens  another; 
and  sometimes  coincidences  occur ;  like  Tom  and  the 
horse  in  the  book  being  seen  just  at  the  time  when 
Tom  and  the  horse  were  seen  in  reality ;  but  though 
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it  may  be  amusing  to  observe  these  odd  coincidences, 
nothing  can  be  learned  from  them  for  guiding  our  cim* 
duct." 

"  No,  mamma,"  said  Frank.  **  But  we  have  run  on  a 
great  way,  from  cobwebs  to  catch  flies  and  the  French 
verbs :  mamma  would  you  really  advise  me  to  begin  to 
learn  French  t'* 

'*  Certainly,  my  dear,  I  advise  you  to  begin  if  yo 
mean  to  continue,  but  not  else." 

Frank  said  he  did  and  he  would;  and  Mary  appeal 
to  the  proofs  he  had  given  of  his  perseverance  and 
punctuality  during  the  last  six  long  wejks.  Time  and 
place  were  settled  accordingly,  and  Frrtidc  began,  /  at, 
tu  aSf  il  a,  nous  avons,  vous  avez^  Us  ont. 
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"Here  is  the  engineer's  carriage,  Frank!  come, 
come,"  said  Mary. 

"But  there's  nobody  in  it  but  himself!"  said  Frank. 
*'  His  son  is  not  with  nim,  and  yet  he  promised  to  bring 
Lewis." 

'*  How  do  you  do,  sir  1  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  I 
thought  you  promised  to  bring  your  son  Lewis  with 
you." 

"  I  promised  to  bring  him  if  I  could,  but  I  could  not ; 
and  why,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I  can't  guess,"  said  Frank,  •'  for  I  am  sure  you  have 
room  enough  in  that  carriage ;  besides,  if  he  had  a  mind 
to  come,  he  could  sit  anywhere,  in  ever  so  little  room, 
as  I  do." 

"  But  Lewis  did  not  choose  to  come,"  said  the  engi- 
neer. 

.  "  Not  wish  to  come  here,  and  see  Frank  1"  said 
Mary. 

**  I  said,  he  did  not  choose  to  come,"  said  the  engineer ; 
"I  never  said  he  did  not  wish  to  come,  did  H  Di^I, 
my  little  lady  1  We  must  be  accurate  in  these  nice  af- 
f^." 

'*  But  why  did  not  he  choose  to  come  if  he  wished 
it  1"  said  Frank. 

"  Because  he  had  a  kind  uncle,  who  was  ill,  and  who 
wished  that  he  should  stay  with  him  ;.and  Lewis  stayed 
because  he  thought  it  was  right." 

"  Very  right,"  said  Mary. 

P3 
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"  I  like  him  all  the  better  for  it;  but  will  he  never 
cornet^  said  Frank. 

"Yes,  he'll  come  on  Tuesday  by  the  coach.  Will 
you  be  so  good,"  continued  the  engineer,  turning  to 
Frank's  father,  "  as  to  send  a  horse  to  meet  him,  wher- 
ever the  coach  puts  up  V* 

"  Oh  my  poor  Felix !  how  glad  I  should  have  been  to 

ve  lent  him,*'  thought  Frank ;  but  he  said  nothing ;  it 

as  too  tender  a  subject. 

Other  means  were  arranged  for  bringing  Lewis,  and 
other  subjects  were  talked  of,  in  which  Frank  and  Mary 
had  no  concern.  They  took  care  not  to  interrupt  the 
conversation,  but  Frank  hoped  that  the  engin^r  would 
not  forget  to  question  him  about  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
uses  of  astronomy  and  trigonometry,  which  Manr  was 
sure  that  Frank  understood  now,  since  he  had  explained 
them  so  clearly  that  even  she  could  comprehend  them. 
.  At  tea  time,  his  friend  the  engineer  turned  to  him,  and 
laughing,  asked  him  if  he  was  or  was  not  now  in  the  sit- 
nation  of  '*  the  triangle  man.^^  Frank,  who  had  ^own  a 
little  more  modest  as  his  knowledge  had  a  little  increas- 
ed, answered  that  he  hoped  he  was  not ;  he  had  read, 
and  he  beUeved  he  understood  all  that  had  been  marked 
for  him. 

Upon  examination,  his  friend  found  that  he  was  now 
quite  clear  upon  all  the  points  to  which  he  had  directed 
his  attention,  and  into  which  his  vain  attempts  to  make 
an  orrery  had  led  him  stiU  farther  to  inquire. 

"  I  rejoice,  my  dear  Frank,"  said  his  father,  •*  that  it 
is  now  in  my  power  to  give  you  pleasure,  and  a  sort  of 
pleasure  which  you  have  in  some  degree  earned  for 
yourself," 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  printed  pa- 
per, which  looked  like  a  play-bill.  When  he  unfolded 
and  held  it  before  Frank's  eyes,  the  first  words  he  saw 
in  large  letters  were  Orrery  and  Eidouranion, 

•*  Orrery !  oh  delightful  orrery !"  repeated  Frank,  seiz- 
ing the  paper,  which  his  father  let  fall  into  his  hands. 
Frank  read,  and  learned  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bright 
had  brought  an  orrery  to  the  neighbouring  county  town, 
and  that  he  would  show  it,  and  give  an  explanatory  lec- 
ture upon  it  the  following  evening  at  nine  o'clock :  tick- 
ets of  admission,  &c. 

His  father  told  him  that  he  would  give  him  a  ticket, 
and  take  him  to  see  it. 
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**  And  Mary,  papa !" 

**  And  Mary,  if  it  will  be  any  pleasure  to  her — if  she 
can  understand  it." 

Frank  answered  for  her  pleasure  and  understanding; 
and  she  pointed  to  a  line  in  the  advertisement,  which 
said  that  the  lecture  would  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  young  people. 

On  Monday  evening  they  all  went  to  see  the  orrery. 
It  was  to  be  shown  in  the  play-house.  They  were  seat* 
ed  in  the  box  opposite  to  the  stage,  and  Mary  and  Frank 
were  placed  in  the  front  row,  beside  his  mother ;  his  fa- 
ther and  his  friend  the  engineer,  were  close  behind  themi 
so  that  they  could  answer  their  questions. 

It  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  been  in  any  play- 
house, and  the  sight  of  the  lamps,  the  lights,  the  com- 
pany, the  boxes,  the  pit,  and  the  great  curtain  before  the 
stage,  occupied  their  attention  fully  for  some  time. 
Presently  they  heard  a  noise  made  by  the  people  in  the 
pit,  knocking    with   their  canes  against  the  ground* 
rrank^s  father  told  him  that  this  was  a  sign  that  the  peo- 
ple were  growing  impatient  for  the  curtain  to  draw  up. 
Frank  and  Mary,  who  had  not  yet  finished  counting  all 
the  lamps,  wondered  how  the  people  could  be  so  impa- 
tient.    But  while  they  were  counting  the  row  of  lights 
which  were  before  the  stage,  these  began  to  sink  down 
and  the  other  lamps  in  the  house  were  shaded,  so  that 
all  were  nearly  in  darkness ;  and  at  the  same  moment 
soft  music  was  heard,  and  the  curtain  began  to  draw  up. 
The  music  was  from  an  harmonica,  which  was  conceal- 
ed behind  the  scenes.    While  this  soft  music  played,  the 
curtain  drew  up  slowly,  and  they  beheld  two  globes, 
that  seemed  self-suspended  in  air.    One  seemed  a  globe 
of  fire,  with  some  dark  spots  on  its  surface ;  a  blaze  of 
light  issuing  from  it  in  all  directions,  and  its  rays  half 
enlightened  the  other  globe,  of  which  half  remamed  in 
darkness. 

Frank  and  Mary,  in  breathless  admiration,  looked* at 
these  globes,  which  they  knew  represented  the  sun  and 
the  earth ;  and  they  began  to  watch  the  motions  of  these 
orbs,  when  a  man  in  a  brown  coat  came  upon  the  stage, 
with  a  white  pocket-handkerchief  in  his  hand.  As  he  en- 
tered he  looked  back  and  nodded  to  some  one  behind  Uie 
scenes,  and  at  that  nod  the  globes  representing  the  sun 
and  earth  stood  still.  He  then  blew  his  nose,  wmch  Mary 
thought  he  might  as  well  have  done  before  he  came  on 
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the  stage ;  and  then  he  bowed  to  the  audience,  and  said 
he  had  the  misfortnne  to  inform  them  that  he  was  only- 
Mr.  Bright*s  assistant,  for  Mr.  Bright  himself  could  not 
appear  this  night.    At  these  words  he  was  interrupted 
by  loud  cries  of  *^Qf!  off!*'*  from  a  great  part  of  the 
audience,  and  of  hisses  and  beating  of  sticks  against  the 
floor,  while  others  in  the  pit  and  boxes  clapped  their 
hands,  endeavouring  to  overpower  the  hisses.    At  last 
tiiey  were  overpowered ;  and  the  man,  who  fiad  stood 
bowing  and  looking  very  much  frightened,  could  be 
heard ;  and  he  began  again  to  speak  in  rather  a  trembling 
voice ;  he  assur^  the  gentlemen  and  l^es  that  Mr. 
Bright  was  really  so  ill  in  bed  with  a  violent  c<ft3^  that  it 
would  have  been  morally,  and  physically,  and  utterly 
impossible  that  he  could  have  appeared  this  jaight,  or 
that  his  voice  could  have  had  the  happiness  of  being 
heard  by  the  gentlemen  and  ladies,  if  he  had  attempted 
to  do  himself  the  honour  of  lecturing  them  this  night : 
that  he,  Mr.  Bright*s  assistant  and  unworthy  substitute, 
was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  presenting  him- 
self to  a  generous  and  humane  public,  whose  favourable 
hearing  he  implored.    The  generous  and  humane  pub- 
lic on  hesbing  this,  and  being  convinced  that  Mr.  Bright 
was  really  ill,  clapped  with  one  accord ;  and  Mr.  Bright's 
assistant  bowed  his  thanks,  and  quite  reassured,  he  be- 
gan again  with  *'  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  this  is  an  orre- 
ry, gentlemen  and  ladies,  as  I  shall  have  the  honour  of 
explaining  to  you." 

Frank  and  Mary  sat  forward  and  listened..  But  in- 
stead of  explaining  the  orrery,  he  began  to  talk  of  celes- 
tied  harmony,  or  the  music  of  the  spheres,  which  he  told 
them  they  had  just  heard ;  yet  wnich  had  never  really 
existed,  except  in  the  fanciful  systems  of  the  ancients. 
But  he  forgot  to  tell  what  the  music  of  the  spheres  was 
supposed  to  be. 

Frank  looked  back  in  his  distress  to  his  father,  who 
whispered  that  the  ancients  supposed  that  the  heavenly 
bodies,  in  moving,  made  certain  musical  sounds.  There 
was  no  time  for  more  explanation,  for  the  lectm-er  was 
goin^  on  to  something  new.  He  said  much  of  the  har- 
monic numbers,  and  of  chaos ;  and  so  much  about  the 
Copemican  and  Ptolemaic  systems,  and  the  disputes  of 
the  learned,  that  Mary  was  nearly  asleep  before  he  came 
to  the  orrery.  Frank,  too,  was  quite  tired,  for  he  had 
strained  his  att^tion  listening  to  a  vast  number  of 
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words  which  he  thought  were  all  necessaiyt  and  of 
which  nearly  half  were  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

"I  wish  he  would  tell  something  abont  the  orrery 

before  I  am  quite  fast  asleep,  mamma,**  whispered  Mary. 

"  I  wish  he  would  leave  oat  all  aboal  the  disputes,  or 

knock  down  at  once  all  the  men  thsMrere  wrong,  papa,** 

said  Frank,  *'  and  come  to  those  that  were  right. 

At  last  he  came  to  the  right,  as  far  as  we  know  at 
present :  4md  then  he  gave  his  nod,  and  the  earth  and 
sun  having  been  released,  they  resiuned  their  motions. 
FVank  stood  up,  and  Mary  wakened,  and  they- were  de- 
lighted with  all  they  saw,  as  much  as  they  had  been 
tired  wfhk  all  they  had  heard.    They  saw  the  earth,  as 
it  turned  on  its  axis,  enlightened  on  the.  side  next  the 
sun,  and  dark  on  the  other,  representing  day  and  night ; 
and  they  saw,  at  the  same  time,  the  earm  pursue  its  an- 
nual journey  round  the  sun  in  its  path  aslant^  with  its 
north  and  south  pole,  each  alternately  turning  to  the 
sun,  so  as  to  produce  summer  and  winter  for  the  south- 
ern apd  northern  hemispheres  (or  halves  of  the  globe). 
And  they  saw  the  sun  in  the  midst  turning  round  slowly.* 
Mary  observed  the  moving  of  the  spots  on  his  face, 
which  made  his  motion  more  apparent.    ISbis  scene 
was  particularly  interesting  to  Frank,  from  Ij^e  pains  he 
had  taken,  and  the  various  attempts  he  had  made  to 
understand  and  to  represent  them.    In  the  second  scene 
they  saw  the  earth  and  sun,  with  the  addition  of  another 
globe  representing  the  moon;   and  the  object  of  this 
scene  was  to  represent  the  changes,  and  the  causes  o^ 
the  changes  of  the  moon.    They  saw  the  moon  without 
any  light  of  her  own  receiving  light  from  the  sun.    They 
saw  her  joume3ang  in  her  monthly  course  round  the 
earth,  sometimes  showing  more,  sometimes  less,  of  the 
enlightened  part.    Next  they  saw  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  and  they  understood  its  cause.    Whenever  Frank 
found  any  thing  above  his  comprehension,  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  ask  his  father,  or  the  engineer,  who  kindly 
explained  to  him  what  he  wished,  for,  as  they  said,  he 
deserved  it. 
**  Are  yop  tired,  Frank  t'*  said  his  mother. 
"  Not  m  the  least,  mamma,  thank  you.'* 
"  And  yovLi  Mary,  are  you  awake  or  asleep  1** 
^  I  am  awake  now,  mamma ;  I  was  very  sleepy,  but 
I  am  better  since  I  saw  the  moon  and  the  eclipse." 
*  In  twenty-five  days  and  a  garter. 
30 
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By  this  time  the  lecturer  had  come  to  an  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  the  tides,  which  neither  Mary  nor  Frank 
could  comprehend.  His  father  judiciously  and  kindly 
took  them  out,  to  rest  their  attention,  and  refresh  them^ 
selves  while  this  lasted.  They  went  into  a  cool  room, 
where  they  ate  ortkiges  and  biscuits,  and  drank  lem-' 
onade  till  the  tides  were  over.  When  they  returned 
to  the  box,  they  found  that  the  last  scene  was  just  be- 
gun, and  this  was  the  most  beautiful.  It  showed  the 
wholB  solar  system,  as  it  is  called,  with  every  planet 
And  satellilb  in  their  annual  jftttattoa  -  and  there  they, 
saw  bright  Venus,  and  red  Mars,  and  Jupiter  with  his 
satellites,  and  Saturn  with  his  ring ;  and  mst,  not  least, 
they  saw  a  comet  with  its  bright  tail.  The  curtain  fellf 
and  Frank  and  Mary  were  sorir,  for  they  w^  now 
much  more  awake  than  they  had  been  9I  first.  It  was 
very  diffel«fit  with  somf  of  the  other  little  children,  who 
had  not  been  awakened  by  the  moon  or  by  the  eclipse, 
nor  even  by  the  comet,  but  were  now^n  Mary's  late  con- 
dition, dead  asleep,  in  various  attitudes.  ^Oi  apme,  only 
the  hairy  heads  could  be  seen  in  the  front  of  the  boxes : 
others  lolling  on  their  mothers'  laps,  orpropped  against 
fathers'  shoulders,  or  stretched  at  lubber  length  upon 
the  benches,  filled  the  places  of  those  who  had  fairly 
given  up,  and  had  been  carried  home  before  the  lecture 
was  done.  When  the  curtain  fell,  numbers  of  little 
bodies  reappeared,  and  rose,  stretching,  gaping,  wri- 
thing: and  were  pushed,  pulled,  lifted,  or  hauled  over 
^he  benches  and  along  the  passages. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Frank,  as  soon  as  they  were  all  seated 
in  the  carriage,  "  do  not  you  think  it  was  a  pity  to  bring 
such  very  little  children  to  this  lecture  ?  Did  you  see 
that  they  were  all  asleep  ?" 

**  And  I  will  tell  you  what,  mamma,"  said  BfaiT«  **  I 
should  have  been  just  in  the  same  condition  if  Frank 
had  not  explained  a  great  deal  beforehand;  and^ after 
all,  I  was  rather  sleepy  at  first  while  the  preface  was 
speaking." 

Frank,  and  his  father,  and  mother,  and  the  engineer, 
all  agreed  in  expressing  their  dislike  to  long  prefaces  for 
young  people :  and  Frank  added,  for  Mary's  comfort, 
that  even  he,  after  all  his  reading  in  Scientific  Dialogues, 
had  much  difficulty  sometimes  in  understanding  both  the 
machine  and  the  lecture* 
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"  And,,  besides,  tke  man  pften  lowered  his- voice  so 
'  much  that  I  could  scarcely  hear  nim,*'  said  Mary. 

"  You  remember,  mamma,"  continued  Frank,  "  how  I 
was  puzzled  at  first  reading  Scientific  Dialogues ;  and 
how  much  more  difficult  it  would  have  b^n  here,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  lights,  and  noisor  ^^  new  things,  to 
hava  understood  it.  all :  I  never  could,  I  am  sure,  unless 
I  had  read.the  description  and  explanation  beforehand." 

Frank  thanked  his  friend  the  engineer  for  the  trouble 
.  ^e  had  taken  to  mark  the  passages  for  him. 
'^  His  father  and  mothepinow  began  to  talk- abbot  some- 
thing that  did  not  interest  the  children,  and  Mary  fell 
asleep,  and  slept  till  Frank  wakened  her,  saying,  "  Mary 
the  moon  is.rising !"  and  Mary  started  up,  and  looked  at 
the  mqiiH. 

"  How  beautiful !"  s^d  she :  "  and  how— 'i  sublime ! 
she  would  have  said,  Imt  she  did  not  know  the  word  well 
r  enough :  she  knew  the  fueling.  She  asked  !f  she  might 
let  down  the  glass,  which  Fiank  accomplished  for.  her 
directly ;-  it  was  a  fine,  clear,  frosty  night,  and  she  stood 
perfectly  still  and  silent,  enj<lying .  Uie  feeUng  of  the 
fresh  air,  and  the  sight  of  the  moon,  the  bine  sky,  and 
the  innumerable  stars. 

"  Mary,''  said  Frank,  "  only  think  of  that  moon's  be- 
ing another  world !" 

**  I.  do  not  know  how  to  imagine  it,"  said  Mary. 

'^  But  it  is  really  so,"  said  Frank :  '^  and  all  these  stags 
yra- worlds !    How  wondorfol !   What  is  the  orrery  com^ 
pared  to  this,  Mary !"  said  Frank,  in  a  very  serious  tonA 
^l  How  grand !  how  different  from  any  thing  that  the 
most  ingenioas  man  in  this  world  can  make !" 

n*y  were  both  silent  again  for  a  little  while. 

'*^yi}liai  have  Vou  been  thinking  of,  that  has  kept  you 
so  alhtait,  Mary  I" 

"  Mamma,  I  was  thinking  of  a  great  many  things — 
of  the  stars,  and  of  the  moon,  and  of-^at  the  very  in- 
stant you  spoke  I  was  thinking  of  some  verses  upon  the 

mo5ii-"  . 
"  I  know,"  said  Frank — 

**.*  48  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  sf  night—' " 

^     **  Not  those,"  said  Mary,  "  but  the  others  which  I 
learnt  from  your  book,  Frank : — 

**  *  By  thy  command  the  moon  as  daylight  fedes, 
l^ft^  her  broad  circle  in  the  deepening  shades; 
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Array'd  in  glory,  and  enthron'd  in  light, 
She  DieakB  the  solemn  terrors  of  the  night; 
Sweetly  Inconstant  in  her  vaiying  flaq|t, 
She  changes,  still  another,  yet  the  ssnie ! 
Now  in  decrease,  by  slow  degree  she  dirouds 
Her  6din^  lustre  in  a  ireil  of  clouds ; 
Now  of  increase  her  gathering  beams  display 
A  blaw^of  ]Mh(»  and  give  a  paler  day; 
Ten  thooa^nd  jjtars  adorn  her  ^litt'rin^  train, 

Fall  wjioft  shcnblls,  and  Use  with  her  again. 

********* 

Through  iiie  wide  heavens  she  moves  serenely  brig^ 

Que^n  (Hthe  gay  attendants  o^  the  night ; 

Orb  above  orb  in  sweetA»nfuaon  lies. 

And  with  a  bright  disorder  paints  the  skies.'  *** 


'*  Good  ^rhiko  to  you,  papa ;  do  you  know  ftiere  is 
a  miud  HMne  iiall  who  is  waiting  to  speak  to  you,  sir  1** 
pad  Fraol ;  "  a  very  hoarse  man;  papa." 

"  Coarse  or  fine,  he  must  not  be  kept  waiting,  Frank," 
said  his  father,  rising  from  the  breakiast-table. 

*'  Hoarse,  not  coarse^  I  said,  papa :  shall  I  ring,  or  go 
.  myself  and  ask  him  to  come  in." 

"  DdlStt  he  look  like  a  gentleman  1" 

^  I  do  not  know,  papa ;  but  he  speaks  like  a  gentle- 


man." 


"  Then  go  and  tell  him  we  are  at  breakfast,  and  ask 
|iim  to  walk  in,  if  he  pleases ;  and  if  he  does  not  choose 
iQ  come  in,  I  will  go  to  him." 
»   Frank  went,  and  returned  with  a  person  who,  as  Mary 

■fought,  exactly  suited  Frank's  description.     It  was  Mr. 

Taright,  the  lecturer,  to  whom  the  orrery  belonged,  and 
who  had  been  prevented  from  lecturing  himself  by  hav- 
ing a  severe  cold.  He  was  still  so  hoarse  that  h^eould 
scarcely  be  heard,  but  he  hoped  that  he  should  recover 
his  voice  in  a  day  or  two ;  and  his  present  object  was 
to  announce  his  intention  of  giving  a  course  of  lectures 
on  natursd  philosophy,  and  of  adapting  some  to  the  use 
of  young  people.  He  hoped  for  subscriptions  and.  en- 
couragement; and  he  particularly  wished  for  advice, 
he  said,  from  those  who  had  children,  and  who  knew 
what  was  hkely  to  suit  their  taste  and  comprehension. 
Frank's  father  and  mother  were  pleased  with  the  mod- 
est, sensible  manner  in  which  he  spoke:  and,  after 
looking  over  his  prospectus,  or  view  of  the  subjects  on 

*  Paraphrase  of  Ecderiasticus. — BsooMB's^PoBiia. 
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which  he  intended  to  lecture,  they  pointed  out  what 
they  thought  mip[ht  be  best  adapted  to  different  ages ; 
they  advised  dividing  the  lectures  into  those  fit  for  the 
younger  and  the  elder  auditors,  and  recommended  that 
these  should  be  given  on  separate  days;  aodtiiat  those 
for  the  younger  children  should  nevti^  e$/cteed  half  an 
hour  at  a  time. 

Mary  thought  this  an  excellent  reg^ation.  She  and 
Frank  listened  to  all  that  was  said,  whil«  his  father  and 
mother  and  the  engineer  advised  with  the  lecturer  upon 
what  subjects  and  experiments  should  be  chcben. 

She  was  ^lad  that  some  facts  were  to  be  told  of  the 
history  of  birds,  and  bees,  and  do^s,  and  elephants,  and 
different  animals.  And  Frank  rejoiced  tlwt  sometlunff 
was  to  be  said  of  roofing  houses,  and  of'wiidmHls,  and 
of  the  sails  of  ships.  And  he  was  glad  to  Blk,that  this 
gentleman  had  an  electrical  machine,  for  hl^  wished 
exceedingly  to  feel  the  electrical  shock,  and  to  see  the 
electrical  spark,  and  an  electrical  horserace,  and  several 
entertaining  wonders  of  which  he  had  heard  rumours. 
Mary  was  not  very  anxious  to  feel  the  electrical  shock, 
but  she  was  particularly  happy  to  hear  that  there  was 
to  be  an  airpump. 

She  had  been  told  that  in  an  airpump,  a  guinea,  in 
falling  to  the  bottom,  makes  no  more  noise  than  a 
feather.  She  wished  to  see  and  hear  if  this  were  true. 
She  had  also  read  in  one  of  her  little  books,  a  curioiis 
anecdote  about  a  cat  n^o  had  saved  her  life  when  pul 
into  an  airpump,  b3r  stopping  with  her  paw,  the  holV 
out  of  which  the  air  was  going.  Mary  wished  to  see 
whether  any  other  cat  would  do  the  same:  yet  ilhe- 
hoped  no  cruel  experiments  would  be  tried — none  such 
as  even  a  mouse  would  petition  against. 

The  lecturer  smiled,  and  said  he  presumed  the  young 
lady  alluded  to  "The  Mouse's  Petition,"  which  Dr. 
Priestley  found  one  morning  on  his  table. 

When  the  lecturer  took  leave,  he  said  that  he  should 
haviB  pleasure  ia  showing  Frank  the  orrery  again,  and 
in  letting  him  set  the  concealed  machinery  by  which  it  . 
was  moved.  He  said  that  he  ha4  heari  from  his  assist- 
ant how  very  attentive  Frank  Bad  appeared  to  the  lec- 
ture ;  that  without  knowing  who  Ite  was,  he  had  taken 
notice  of  him  as  the  most  attentive  of  all  the  youne 
auditors ;  and  that  he  had  afterward  inquired,  and  had 
been  told  who  Frank  was.    He  had  observed  that  al* .' 
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■KMrt  all  Aie  other  cbildrMi  vera  nther  inUientiTe  or 
aileep.  '^ 

Mr.  Brigbt  ptomued  that  tke  ehildten'e  iMtun  iluniU 
__».__.  > L —  >.-ij  jji  hour;  Bud  with  thia  »gna- 


■Ue  proniae  be  departed,  after  IhuikiDg  Frank's  rather 
■Bd  mottter  lot  their  adticeand  saautance,  and  aayiof 
that  ba  widted  ttnt  all  the  ^oun^  people  whom  h«  had 
la  liiaiBiJMl  had  some  prenous  nutractkm  before  thej 
HjMtow^  poUtc  lectures. 

'  «  glad  that  the  letUires  were  not  to  bc^ 
^y.bet^auso  by  that  time  the  engineer'a  aon 
would  hire  arrived. 

On  Tuesdity  muming,  just  as  they  were  going  to  ton- 
cheon,  his  father  excLaamed, 

"  Hcre'bLewis !" 

M^iry,  #a,  to  tell  the  troth,  Frank,  felt  a  little  aftatd, 
for  they  had  heard  the  engineer  say  that  hia  sod  wai 
tfanslaiiag  Milton's  Sanison  Agonistea  into  Latin  vena, 
and  reading  Herodotus  in  Greek,  and  the  (Edipua.Ty- 
rannus  of  Sophocles :  they  fancied  that  he  must  be  too 
grand  and  learned  for  them.  They  were  afreeaUy  sur- 
prised when  they  saw  his  good-natured,  good-faumoored  • 
face.  Miiry  ihoiighi  he  did  i\ot  look  in  the  leaat  con-- 
ceited,  nor  too  wise  and  solemn.  He  could  stand,  and 
ait,  and  apeak  like  anybody  else,  bat  quite  differently 
from  Master  Tom !  His  manner  of  speaking  especially 
waa  very  gentlamanlike. 
^  The  moment  that  luncheon  was  finished,  Frank  asked 
Vim  if  he  would  like  to  go  out  and  walk. 

Yes,  he  said  he  ahoald. 

Mary,  who  recollected  that  Master  Tom  had  told 
Prank  that  he  would  be  laughed  at  by  schoolboys  if  he 
walked  with  little  girls,  did  not  offer  to  follow  them,  till 
Lewis,  looking  back  in  a  very  good-natured  manner,  said 
to  Frank,  "  Is  not  your  sister  coming  with  you !" 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Frank.  "  Come  Mary.  She  is 
not  my  sister,  but  it  is  just  the  same." 

Lewis  said  he  had  sisters  of  his  own,  to  whom  he  was 
always  glad  to  go  home  in  the  holydays ;  but  his  home 
was  a  great  wa^  off— jie  never  went  there  more  than 
ODce  a  year.  His  sisters  always  took  care  of  his  gar- 
den for  him  when  he  was  away,  and  he  was  very  nai 
of  it  and  of  them.  Frank  and  Mary  were  sorry  that  it 
was  winter,  because  tfieir  gardens  and  island  would  not 
'  be  worth  looking  at  at  this  aeason;  howerer,  he  liked 
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seeing  them,  and  said  that  many  things  here  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  own  home. 

When  they  came  in  after  this  walk,  Lewis  went  to 
his  father ;  and  as  Mary  was  running  up  stairs  to  put 
by  her  bonnet,  Frank  called  to  her,  and  said,  '^  Mary, 
how  do  you  like  him  V 

^*  Very  well,"  said  Mary;  "  was  not  it  good-natured  of 
him  to  ask  me  to  walk  with  you  1  and  when  I  was  fol- 
lowing you  through  the  wood,  he  held  back  the  boughs 
for  me.    He  is  not  at  all  a  bear." 

'*  No,"  said  Frank.    Mrs.  J .  may  aay  what'  she 

pleases,  but  all  boys  are  not  naturally  little  beais*    No, 
nor  even  all  schoolboys." 

''  But  Frank,"  said  Mary,  /^jov  did  not  atkhim  many 
questions  about  school  ani  his  sdhoolfellowt;" 

*'  My  dear,  how  could  l»  when*  most  of  Hb^  time  we 
were  hare  and  hounds,  or  at  the  gudeaet  I  had  not 
time."  .  •    .* 

"  But  why  do  you  not  follow  him  to  Im  foom  how  t* 

*'  Because  his  father  is  with  him ;  and  we  mugt  let 
him  have  his  own  talk  with  his  father,"  said  Frank. 

"  Certainly ;  but  I  do  not  think  his  father  is  with  him. 
There  he  is,  going  down  stairs.  Now,  Frank,  run  up, 
and  do  ask  him  every  thing  about  school." 

Frank  found  Lewis  alone  in  his  room,  but  not  in  a 
condition  to  answer  questions  about  school,  for  he  was 
finishing  a  little  note  for  home :  a  candle  lighted  09  the 
table,  and  a  packet  of  letters  open. 

"  I  see  you  are  busy,"  said  Frank.  "  I  only  came  te 
ask  questions  about  school,  but  I  will  not  talk  to  hinder 
you." 

Lewis  begged  him  to  come  in,  and  said  that  talking 
never  hindered  him ;  but  that  he  could  not  be  sure  of 
his  having  any  sense  for  answers,  till  he  had  sent  oflf 
the  letters  for  home,  which  his  father  had  left  him  to 
finish  and  seal. 

Before  he  sealed  his  little  note  he  began  to  shvffle 
about  the  room  in  search  of — 

•*  What  t"  said  Frank. 

"  My  carpet-bag,"  said  he. 

Frank  found  it  for  him.  It  was  stuffed  so  as  never 
carpet-bag  was  stuffed  before  :  yet  that  is  a  bold  word. 
Out  of  it  he  dragged  shoes,  boots,  shirts,  books,  trou- 
sers, jackets,  innumerable  little  parcels,  and  strange 
things  directed  to  different  people,  and  all  these  he  be* 
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gan  to  kick  about,  and  tumble  over,  in  search  of  some* 
wing. 

"  What  r'  said  Frank. 

'*  A  bit  of  yellow  silk,'*  said  Lewis,  rummaging  on  in 
the  greatest  hurry. 

•*  Oh  the  post  will  be  too  late .'" 

And  Frank  tumbled  over  the  things  too  to  help  him, 
but  without  well  knowing  what  it  was  he  was  looking 
for;  but,  at  last,  turning  one  of  a  pair  of  new  boots  up- 
side down,  and  8a3dng  to  himself  **  Poor  Felix !?  out 
dropped  something  liKe  a  lock  of  yellow  hair;^  Itpon 
which  Lewis  pounced,  put  it  into  his  note,  and  sealed 
the  letters. 

"  It  is  very  well,"  said  Frank,**  yt)u  knew  what  you 
were  looking  for;  I  did  not.  I  never  should  have 
known  that  was  yellow  silk.  But  how  you  bum  your 
fingers  wjth  the  wax,  without  minding  it !  Give  me  the 
packet,  and  1  will  run  down  and  put  it  in  the  post-bag 
for  you." 

*•  And  pray,"  said  Lewis.   "  come  back  again." 

He  did  so ;  and  now  Lewis  had  sense  to  answer  ques- 
tions. 

The  result  of  all  the  questions  asked  and  answers 
given,  was,  that  Lewis  liked  home  much  better  to  be 
sure  than  school ;  but  he  liked  his  own  school  better 
than  any  other. 

Boys  were  never  flogged  there  for  making  mistakes 
in  Latin  grammar,  or  for  any  thing  about  learning. 

There  was  no  flogging  except  for  the  most  disgrace- 
ful faults,  such  as  theft  and  lying. 

He  liked  his  master  as  well  as  he  could  like  a  school- 
master, though  he  had  very  little  to  do  with  him,  he 
was  a  very  clever  man,  a  very  good  man ;  he  was  just, 
and  had  no  favourites. 

Frank  begged  that  Lejris  would  tell  him  the  names 
of  all  his  schoolfellows. 

<    Lewis  answered  that  this  would  Bot  be  soon  done ; 
for  there  were  some  hundreds. 

"  Some  hundreds  !"  exclaimed  Frank.  "  All  in  one 
house  !    What  a  house  it  must  be !" 

Before  Frank  recovered  from  his  surprise,  the  dinner* 
bell  roing,  and  he  went  down  stairs. 

The  long  winter  evening  would  have  been  a  doleful 
effair  to  Master  Tom,  or  with  him.  Mary  remembering 
Tom's  declarfttion*  that  he  had  ^^  enough  and  too  much 
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of  books  at  school,"  and  that  schoolboys  never  touched 
one  in  the  holydays,  resolved  that  she  would  not  men* 
tion  any,  or  even  look  towards  their  bookcase ;  and  she 
thouffht  it  would  not  be  civil  to  read,  4nd  begged  that 
Ft^jSl  would  not.  But  Lewis  went  to  the  bookcase  of 
his  own  accord,  and  asked  if  they  would  lend  him  any 
thing  entertaining  to  read.  Then  Mary  quickly  took 
down  their  best  books,  and  spread  them  before  him; 
and,  far  from  looking  at  them  with  the  disgust  and  dis- 
dain with  which  Tom  had  surveyed  her  pile  of  htera^ 
ture»  he  examined  each.  He  knew  them  almost  all, 
even  Bingley's  History  of  Quadnjpeds.  This  was  a 
disappointment  to  Mary ;  but  theA,  n  he  had  read  them 
all,  it  was  a  comfort  to  find  thai  he  likied  those  best 
which  Frank  had  preferred.  There  was  one  of  her 
books  on  insects,*  which  he  had  not  seen  before,  and 
she  began  to  talk  to  him  of  butterflies,  and  caterpiilara, 
and  spiders.    Frank  whispered, 

*^  My  dear,  those  things  are  too  little  for  him.^ 

"  No,"  liCwis  said,  **  not  in  the  least  too  little :"  he 
confessed  he  knew  scarcely  any  thing  about  them ;  he 
did  know  something,  though,  of  siuLworms;  he  and 
several  of  the  boys  at  his  school  had  some. 

"  Silkworms  at  schoc4 !  and  at  a  boy's  school,"  said 
Mary. 

'^And  at  a  school  with  hundreds  of  boys!"  added 
Frank.    **  I  never  should  have  thought  it." 

Yet  so  it  was.  ^nd,  to  Mary's  astonishment,  Lewis 
knew  how  tjiey  were  to  be  fed  with  mulberry-leaves ; 
and  how  the  silk  was  to  be  wound  from^  the  cocoons. 
'*  And  I  have  wound  a  great  deal  of  it  niyself.  I  sent 
home  some  to  my  sister  to-day.*^  That  was  the  3rellow 
silk,  Frank,  which  you  saw." 

He  hoped  that  he  had  another  bit  left  for  Mary,  and 
he  ran  up  stairs  to  look  for  it,  find  Frank  ran  after  Mm, 
and  they  again  searched  amoid^  the  scattered  contents 
of  the  bag,  and  at  kst  found  a  card  of  silkworms'  silk, 
which  had  been  left  as  a  mark  in  *'  Ali  Pasha,**  a  pnze 
poem.  Mary  wondered  how  boys'  great  fingers  eould 
wind  such  delicate  silk !  Fine  as  the  cobwebs  in  the 
Ulescope,  she  was  going  to  say,  but  she  chfiiged  it  into 
"the  nnest  cobweb  I  ever  saw." 

She  was  so  much  {>leased  with  this,  that  she  wished 

,.  *  Dialpgnes  on  Entomology.     * 
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to  have  some  silkworms- to  iake  care  of  herself,  espe- 
cially as  their  friend  the  gardener  had  a  mulberry-tree ; 
but  Lewis  advised  her  not.  She  asked  why  ?  He  hesi- 
tated to  answer;  but  when  she  presseo,  he  replied 
"  that  they  were  very  dirty,  had  a  disagreeable  smell, 
and  were  apt  to  eat  too*  much,  and  sometimes  eat  till 
they  burst."  Any  one  of  these  reasons,  but  particularly 
the  last,  would  have  been  enough  for  Mary.  To  put 
the  gluttonous  silkworms  out  of  her  head,  she  opened 
one  of  her  favourite  books,  and  fortunately^  this  was  ctoe 
of  which  Lewis  never  had  heard.  It  opened  at  tll^  his- 
tory of  a  canary  b^^,  who  coiiM  spell  the  longest  wocd 
that  could  be  requited.  For  instance*  CcnstantmopM' 
tanus^  not  speaking,  b«t  picking  out  thcrtetters  one  by, 
one  from  a  pasteboard  al]^ abet  laid  before  it  on  th^  table. 

Mary  seeing  that  Lewis  was  amus^  with^t)liSy  could 
not  refrain  from  turning  over  the  leaf  fo  other  anec- 
dotes in  honour  of  hooses,  asses,  tigers,  lions,  ants,  robin- 
redbreasts,  water- wagtails,  and  innumerable^others. 

Frank's  niother  smiled,  and  said,  f*  My  d^ar  Mary, 
have  mercy :  though  Lewis  listens  with  so  much  good- 
nature, aU  these  animals  cannot  be  interesting  to  him : 
he  must  be  tipsd."  ^ 

Lewis  however  declared  that  he  was  not  tired,  and 
begged  to  have  this  book,  and  any  which-  Maiy  could 
lend  him  about  animals.  As  it  happened,  he  had  at 
present  a  particular  interest  on  his  own  account  in 
reading  histories  of  animals ;  for  he  j^nd  all  -the  boys  in 
his  class  at  school  had  a  thesis  to  write,  and  it  was  to 
be  in  verse.  Each  was  to  choose  for  his  theme  any 
bird,  beast,  fish,  or  insect,  which  they  liked  best.  Now 
his  first  difficulty  was  which  bird,  beast,  fish,  or  insect 
he  should  choose ;  and  an  hour  of  this  evening  was 
merrily  spent  by  Frank,  Mary,  and  Lewis,  in  pleading 
in  honour  of  insect,  bird,- beast,  and  fish. 

Frank's  father  and  mother,  and  the  engineer  and  all, 
condescended  to  join  in  the  pleadings.  The  engineer 
chose,  6r  would  have  chosen,  the  half-reasoning  ele- 
phant for  his  hero,  and  had  Indian  anecdotes,  credible 
and  incredible,  to  tell ;  and  much  to  say  about  the  ele- 
phant's judging  of  the  strength  of  bridges  by  only  pit- 
ting his  foot  on  them ;  and  drawing  cannon  for  armies, 
where  no  power  of  horse,  or  man,  or  mechanism  could 
avail;  but  scarcely  had  the  engineer  pronounced  the 
words,  *'*'  I  choose  the  elephant,"  when  Lewis  exclaimed, 
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'*  Oil,  sit,  you  can^t  have  llie  elephant,  for  he's  en- 
gaged to  young  Little,  one  of  my  friends/' 

'*  Then  I  will  take  the  beaver/' 

'*  But,  my  ^eay  father,  th^  beaver  is  engaged  too,  to 
George  Ruddiman." 

"  Well— may  I  *  learn  of  tlw  bse  to  build,  the  nautilus 
to  sail  r" 

*  'j  No,  you  tiust  not,  papa ;  the  nautilus  and  the  bee 
|rere  engaged  three  deep." 

•*  The  whale,  then  ?" 

*'  No,  «ir,  Milliken  kas  the  whale/' 

The  pelican  Frank's  -mother  ^dold  have  taken,  but 
the'  pelican  bqfooged  to  a  particulsir  friend,  Edgeware, 
imd  could  note  be  had.    She  theh  chose  the  sea-bear, 
who  so  heroically  defends  her/;ubs :  but  Frank  laughed  ' 
hjer  out  of  the  scalar,  by  saying  th\it  sBe  m^t  leave^ 

that  for  Mrs.  J ^  who  maintamed  that  ail  boys  are* 

bears^  and  her  own  in  particular. 
.  Frank'^  father  took  the  lion  for  his  share,  and,«with 
the  help  of  Androeles  and  Scipio  Africanns,  hoped  to 
make  much  of  him.  .    ' 

But  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  lion  and  Scipio ;  for 
Joe  Thom||Bon  had  made  fifty-nine  versem  vpon  him  al- 
ftady ;  and»  after  that,  would  it  be  fair  to  take  him  from 
Joel     >      •. 

jSo  many  of  the  best  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects 
being  thus  pre-engaged  to  particular  friends,  and  others 
■  being  objectionable  as  too  common,  and  others  as  too  ■' 
difficult,  and  quite  unmanageable  in  poetry,  the  choice, 
which  had  at  first  appeared  almost  imposable,  from  the 
infinite  variety  of  the  animal  world,  iras  now  limited, 
and  Frahk  began  to  complain  that  there  was  really 
nothing  left. 

His  mother,  however,  was  content  with  the  eider-*^ 
duck»  whOy  robbed  perpetually  of  the  soft  bedding  for 
her  ducklings,  plucks  herself  at  last,  even  to  death,  for 
her  young. 

Frank's  father  supported  the  bird  of  Jove,  thundeAolt 
in  claw,  and  would  not  give  him  up,  though  Lewis 
warned  him  that  young  Flaxman  had  a  great  mind  to 
hi|p. 

*The  engineer  was  allowed  to  have  the  ant,  because 
Milliken,  who  had  had  him,  Cbuld  make  nothing  of  him, 
and  g«ve  hini  up  as  too  old  and  commonplace.  But  the 
engineer's  ant  proved  to  be  far  from  commonplace ;  he 
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was  fresh  from  Africa,  of  the  great  family  of  the  ientd' 
tes  bellicosi,  whose  houses,  palaces,  or  pyramidB,  are 
from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  high;  whoeff  kin^  and 
queens,  if  travellers'  report^say  true,  are  lodMd  Ukro^al 
chambers,  well  deserving  the  name,  with  go&ie  archesy 
fretted  roofs,  and  long-drawn  aisles,  with  subterranean 
galleries,  water-pro<n  and  fire-proofr  and  magazines 
well  stored  with  provisions,  wnich  to  the  naked  eye 
seem  but  raspings  of  wood,  or  ph|nts,lnitaeen  through  a 
microscope,  resemble  tears  of  gum  and  amber,  and 
some,'  still  finer,  sparkling  like  sogar  about  [Nreserved 
fruits. 

And  when  he  came  to  the  sparkling  sugar,  it  appeared 
that  the  engineer  had  not  laboured  this  ipari  in  Tain,  te 
Mary  exclaimed, 
.     "Beautiful!" 

"  SuMime,  too,  the  poet  may  make  the  termites,''  con- 
tinued the  engineer.  "  When  they  niarch  out  of  their 
palaees,  their  march  is  to  be  stopp^  neither  by  eailh, 
fire,  nor  water.  And  if  man  makes  war  upon  them  in 
their  fortresses,  he  is  forced  to  bring  oat  his  cannon  b^ 
fore  he  can  dislodge  or  conquer  them." 

The  cannon  astonished  Mary.  ^  Cannon  against  ants  I 
against  an  insect !" 

Lewis  thought  that,  according  to  his  father's  descrip- 
tion, this  species  of  ant  would  really  make  a  great  figure 
in  poetry,  and  he  had  just  decided  to  take  the  termites 
for  his  subject,  when  Frank  produced  a  formidable  hval, 
in  the  dog  of  Herculaneum. 

Mary  sprang  up  with  joy  when  she  heard  this  dog 
named  by  Frank,  and  from  her  own  book ! 

**  How  could  I  forget  the  dear  dog  Delta !  but  I  am 
glad  that  Frank  remembered  him." 

Delta  was  a  famous  dog,  whose  skeleton  was  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  stretched  over  the  body 
of  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age. 

Delta's  collar,  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  tells,  by  its  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, that  this  dog  belonged  to  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Severinus,  whose  life  the  dog  three  times  saved,  and 
history  informs  us  that  he  saved  him  once  by  dragging 
him  out  of  the  sea,  when  nearly  drowned,  once  by 
driving  off  four  robbers,  and  thfe  third  time  by  destroying 
a  she-wolf,  who  was  going  to  tear  him  to  pieces. 

Delta  was  ailerward  given,  by  Severinus  to  his  son, 


Knd  he  grew  eo  Tond  of  the  boy  that  he  would 
ODljr  from  his  hand ;  aiid  when  at  last  be  viae 
save  the  child,  the  faithful  animal  would  not  foraake  his 
_      youn?  master,  but  died  along  with  him. 

Frank's  father  observed,  in  favour  of  this  subject  for 
Lewiii's  poem,  that  it  admitted  cf  classical  allusions,  and 
■     wakened  ancient  aaauciatioufl  i  if  he  remembered  right- 
I*    ly,  the  dog's  master,  Severinus,  had  attacked  the  she- 
ll-    wolf's  little  ones,  in  a  grove  s^icred  to  Dimia. 

Frank  and  Mary  did  not  quite  imderetand  this :  but 
j4    Lewis  rejoined  in  it,  and  the  dag  of  Herculausuoi  had 
"    all  voicea.all  hearts  in  hia  favour,  till  the  dog  ofAtJieftS 
( j   was  named  by  Frank's  mother. 
a         Hary  found  him|  and  his  history  was  read,  as  fol- 

>i  *"  A  boy  at  Athens,  of  a  very  amiablo  character,  had 
a  dog  that  had  been  his  playmate  from  the  cradle ;  the 
animal  was  so  fond  of  his  young  master  that  he  acarce- 

I  -  ]y  ever  quilted  him;   he  accompanied  him  in  all  his 

sports,  and  whenever  he  saw  hirti  again,  after  a  ^ort 

.^sence,  he  expressed  hia  pleasure  hy  a  thousand  ca- 

,    resaes.    He  always  ate  his  me^s  with  him,  slept  at  his 

i.  feet  at  nigth,  rose  with  him  in  the  morning,  and  both 

"      began  their  day  by  playing  with  each  other, 

"'  One  day  this  young  Athenian,  looking  out  of  the 
window  at  some  exhibition  that  was  passing  along  the 

t,  street,  overreached  himself,  and  losing  his  balance,  fell 
from  the  upper  story  of  the  house  to  the  grodnd,  and 
was  killed  upon  the  spot.  Phileros  (that  was  the  name 
of  the  dog)  immediately  leaped  after  him,  and  broke  his 
leg  with  the  fall.  But,  occupied  wholly  with  aniiely 
for  his  master,  he  crawled  about  him,  ticked  him  with  a 
mournful  howling,  and  crept  under  his  body,  as  if  to  en- 
deavour to  raise  him  from  the  ground.  m 

" '  During  the  preparations  for  the  funeral,  Phileros 
would  not  quit  the  lifeless  body  of  his  master,  and  fol- 
lowed the  proceswon  that  twre  him  to  the  grave. 
When  he  came  lo  the  place  of  burial  he  ael  up  a  lam- 
entable cry,  and  remained  for  five  days  lying  upon  the 
grave.  Compelled  by  the  cravings  of  hmiger,  he  then 
retnmed  to  the  house,  ate  a  small  quantity  of  food,  after 

'      which  he  ran  to  the  apartment  which  the  child  had  in- 
habited, seemed  to  seek  everywhere  for  his  young 
friend,  and  in  a  short  time  died  of  grief" 
Whether  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  read,  or 
Q  31 
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from  the  really  touching  circumstances  of  the  storjr* 
Lewis  now  inclkied  to  me  dog  of  Athens,  for  he  said 
that  Phileros  sacrifieed  himself  voluntarily,  and  died  of 
grief  for  his  master:  but  that  Delta  could  not  help  being' 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and  that  his  being 
found  near  his  master's  body,  was  a  proof  only  that  he 
happened  to  be  near  him  at  the  time  of  the  first  shock : 
he  could  not  run  away  afterward.  Frank,,  however, 
observed,  that  Mary's  book,  and  other  books,  tell  of  an-  ^ 
imals  who  have  escaped  from  earthquakes,  by  running 
away  when  they  felt  the  first  symptoms,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  before  they  are  notieed  by  man. 

"  Then,"  observed  Lewis,  "  Detta  was  to  blame  for 
not  having  snuffed  out  the  approach  of  the  earthquake ; 
this  was  a  proof  of  his  want  of  sagacity  at  least." 

But  Frank  would  not  admit  this,  for  he  said  that  no- 
body could  prove,  that  Delta  did  not  snuff  out  the  dan- 
ger in  time.  It  was  most  Hkely  that  the  dog  had  warn- 
ed the  boy,  and  done  what  he  could  to  mSke  him  un- 
derstand, and  to  carry  him  away ;  but  Frank  supposed 
that  Delta  could  not  make  the  boy  comprehend,  or  fol- 
low him. 

Lewis  answered,  that  this  was  suoposing  the  boy  to 
be  stupid  or  obstinate ;  but  why  shomd  they  give  up  the 
boy,  to  make  out  that  the  fault  was  not  in  the  dog  1 

Frank  contended  that  this  was  very  fair,  because 
they  knew  nothing  about  the  boy,  and  they  might  sup- 
pose him  to  be  obstinate  and  stupid,  rather  than  give  up 
the  character  of  the  dog  of  Herculaneum. 

"  What  good  had  the  dog  of  Athens  ever  done  in  his 
life  1  He  broke  his  leg,  indeed,  by  jumping  out  of  a 
window ;  but  that  did  no  good  to  his  master ;  but  the 
dog  of  Herculaneum  had  three  times  saved  his  master's 
life;  and  at  last  was  he  to  be  accused  of  not  doing 
enough,  because  a  foolish  boy  would  not  listen  to  him 
at  the  right  moment  ?    Was  this  just  ?" 

"  No,  indeed !"  said  Mary.    "  Poor,  poor  Delta!'* 

Lewis,  though  he  thought  he  could  say  more  for  the 
dog  of  Athens,  took  for  his  subject  Delta,  the  dog  of 
Herculaneum. 


*'  Goon  night,  mamma,"  said  Mary,  as  she  was 
to  bed,  after  the  debate  about  the  dogs.    '*  What  shall 
do  about  the  thumb  of  my  glove  ?    Look,  ma'am,  it  is 
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bnrst  quite  aeross,  I  have  m^ded  it  twice.  I  caimot  go 
to  the  lectnres  to-morrow  in  such  a  glove,  can  I V^ 

^  No,  my  dear :  I  observed  that  you  had  mended  it 
as  well  as  you  could,  and  I  h|Mre  provided  another  pair 
for  you." 

''Oh,  mamma,  thank  you.  Are  the  gloves  in  this 
parcel ?" 

*•  Yes,  and  you  may  open  it." 

While  Mary  was  opening  the  parcel,  which  had  come 
from  the  neighhourinff  town,  the  en^neer  said  that  he 
must  set  off  very  eany  iif  the  morning  about  his  busi- 
ness, and  that  he  should  dot  return  perhaps  till  night. 
Lewis  had  a  great  mind  to  go  with  him ;  Imt  this  could 
not  be,  his  father  said ;  and  Frank  inquired  whether  he 
would  like  to  go  with  them  to  the  lectures. 

Frank's  father  observed  that  it  was  hard  upon  poor 
Lewis  to  force  him  in  his  hol}rdays  to  go  to  lectures. 

"  Not  lectures  ;  only  experiments,"  said  Mary,  look- 
ing up  from  her  parcel. 

'*  Your  changing  the  name  makes  no  difference  to 
him,"  said  Frsuik^  father,  smiling.  **What  does  he 
choose  1" 

Lewis  tsaid  tha(;pphe  could  not  go  with  his  father, 
he  should  like  to  go  with  Frank  in^morrow.  That  he 
could  not  tell  whether  he  should  like  the  lectures  or  the 
experiments  till  he  had  seen  them  ;  and  that  if  he  found 
them  stupid  the  first  day,  he  would  not  go  the  next. 
He  very  much  regretted  that  Felix  was  lame,  it  would 
have  been  so  pleasant  to  have  ridden  to  these  lectures ; 
but  he  hoped  they  might  walk,  which  he-liked  much 
better  than  going  m  a  carriage.  Frank  begged  to  walk 
with  him ;  it  was  only  five  ^les,  and  Frank  had  walk- 
ed four  the  other  day  (which  now  grew  to  be  four  and 
a  half),  and  back  again,  without  being  tired  in  the 
least. 

"  The  gloves  fit  perfec|ly  well,"  said  Mary.  "  Look, 
mamma." 

But  her  countenance  suddenly  changed  as  her  eye 
fixe4  j[>n  the  paper  in  which  the  gloves  had  been  wrap- 
ped«^'.'  It  was  a  handbill  or  adveiSjisement,  which,  in  cap- 
itq}  fetters,  announced  the  arrival  of  a  juggler,  who  would 
the  next  day,  at  ten  o'clock  precisely,  exhibit  wonderfal 
sights  wiikcups  and  balls,  and  tricks  with  cards.  He 
would  tell  any  lady  or  gentleman  what  cards  they 
diought  of. 
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**  Mamma,*'  said  Mary,  "  I  wish  we  GOiiU«ee  both  the 
juggler  and  the  experiments,  but  we  cannot ;  how  mi- 
lucky'that  they  are  both  to  be  the  saoie  monung,  and 
at  the  saqie  time — ^we  cannot  have  botb.** 

"  Frapik,"  said  his  father,  **  would  you  rather  se^^his 
jtlggler's  tricks,  or  the  experiments  1  Yoa  hare  haiid  a 
list  of  both." 

Frank  hesitated.  v 

*'  Look  neither  to  the  right,  nor  to  the  left,  my  boy,  but 
straight  forward ;  the  questipp  is  not  which  you  think 
Mary  would  hke,  nor  whichf^you  think  Lewis  would 
like,  nor  which  you  think  we  should  admire  you  the 
most  for  choosing.  I  ask  you  to  tell  me,  honestly,  which 
you  like  best  yourself." 

*'  Honestly,  then,  papa,  the  juggler  I  would  rather  see, 
if  I  am  to  see  but  one,  and  for  once— I  know  it  is  fool- 
ish, but  I  cannot  help  it." 

''Besides,  it  is  not  so  very  foolish,  I  think,"  said 
Mary,  **  because  we  can  read  aboiit  Mr.  Bright's  exper- 
iments in  books,  cannot  we,  mamma  ?  If  we  miss  see- 
ing the  lecturer,  we  have  the  books ;  but  we  cannot  see 
the  juggler  in  a  book." 

''  Well  reasoned,  little  Miss  Mary,''  (Mud  the  enguieer. 

"  So  Frank  is  not  foolish,  is  he,  papa  V*  said  Mary. 

'*  He  is  honest,  at  all  events,"  said  his  father,  *'  and  able 
to  speak  his  mind  plainly,  which  I  like." 

But  Frank  said  he  regretted  the  experiments,  and  he 
wished  to  see  the  electrical  machine,  and  to  feel  the 
shock.     Mary  much  regretted  the  airpump  and  the  cat. 

The  engineer,  who  had  been  pleased  with  Frank's 
honesty,  and  with  Mary's  reasoning,  said,  that  he  hoped 
he  could  settle  the  business  to,j.heir  satisfaction,  and 
manage  so  that  they  should  see  and  hear  aU  they  wish- 
ed. He  should  be  up  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
must  go  through  the  county  town,  where  he  could  see 
the  lecturer,  and  would  persuade  him  to  put  off  the  ex- 
periments for  the  young  people  till  the  next  day,  which 
would  be  for  his  own  interest ;  as  it  would  be  danger- 
ous for  him  to  come  into  competition  with  the  juggler, 
as  probably  most  childien,  if  they  were  permitted  to 
choose,  would  make  Frank's  choice. 

This  arrangement  promised  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 
The  next  morning  the  ever  good-natured  engineer  re- 
membered their  pleasure  in  the  midst  of  all  his  own 
business,  and  sent  back  a  little  pencilled  note,  which 
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Frank  received  at  breakfast*time,  and  which  set  aH 
hearts  at  ease.    It  was  as  follows : — 

**  The  philoeopher  has  been  wise  enough  to  yield  the 
first  day  to  the  juggler;  secure  that  the  eecond  will  be 
attj^s  own.'* 

jmd  so  it  proved.  The  young  people  were  at  first  ex- 
tr^mely  amused,  by  seeing  the  juggler  play  his  feats 
with  cups  and  balls,  an4.hi8  tricks  upon  cards ;  but  when 
they  knew  that  it  was  all  deception,  or  when  they  were 
told  how  these  tricks  were  performed,  there  was  an  end 
of  the  wonder  and  the  plpasore. 

The  experiments  shown  INr  the  natural  philosopher 
were  not  so  amusing,  and  did  not  appear  so  wonderful 
at  first ;  but  both  Frank  and  Mary  agreed  that  they  liked 
them  better  and  better  as  tl^ey  went  on,  because,  as 
they  said,  there  was  no  cheating  in  these ;  they  were 
true ;  might  be  of  advantage  to  them  afterward  m  con- 
versation, in  reading;  and,  as  Frank  observed,  they  might 
perhaps  be  useful  to  them  in  trying  experiments  after* 
ward  for  themselves. 

"  For,"  as  he  said,  "  why  should  not  we  try  experi- 
ments when  we  grow  up,  as  well  as  other  people  ?" 

Frank  was  sonipwhat  elated  by  perceiving  that  at  this 
first  lecture  he  understood  as  well,  if  not  more  quickly, 
than  Lewis,  who  was  a  year  older,  and  who  had  been 
at  school.  But  at  school  his  attention  hjMl  been  turned 
to  other  subjects,  and  he  had  never  haa  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  any  experiments  before. 

It  had  often  been  proposed,  he  said,  that  they  should 
have  at  his  school,  some  lectures  and  experiments  on 
natnral  philosophy ;  and,  he  believed,  it  was  to  be  nexl 
half  year.  Now  that  he  found  these  were  entertaining, 
he  was  determined  he  would  subscribe  if  the  lecturer 
should  come. 

In  their  walk  home*  after  the  first  of  these  lectures, 
Frank  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with  Lewis 
about  school ;  that  is  to  say,  Frank  asked  Lewis  a  mul- 
titude of  questions,  some  of  which  &ewis  answered 
readily  and  clearly ;  but  to  others  he  replied  with  more 
caution  and  reserve.  On  all  that  concerned  the  lessons. 
«and  the  playB,  and  the  hours  for  woik  and  play,  and  the 
laws  and  punishments,  he  was  full  and' explicit;  and 
this  was,  for  the  present,  quite  enough  to  satisfy  Frank.> 
The  new  plays,  or  the  plays  which  were  new  to  him, 
first  fixed  nis  curiosity ;  he  wanted  immediately  to  see 
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Sin  to  kick  about,  and  tmnUe  o^er,  in  search  of  some* 
ing. 

«l¥hatr  said  Frank. 

^  A  Ob  of  yellow  silk,*'  said  Lewis,  znmmaging  on  in 
the  neatest  nnny. 

<<0h  i}ie  post  will  be  tookUe!" 

And  Frank  tumbled  oyer  the  things  too  to  help  him, 
Imt  without'  well  knowing  what  it  was  he  was  looking 
§Qt;  but,  at  last,  turning  one  of  a  pair  of  new  boots  up- 
side down,  and  saying  to  himself  '*  Poor  Felix  !^  out 
dropped  something  Iulo  a  lock  of  yellow  hairpbpon 
whicn  I^wis  pounced,  put  it  into  his  note,  and  sealed 
^e  letters.  « 

^  It  is  very  weU,"  said  Frank,^  you  ibiew  what  you. 

.  were  looking  for;  I  did  not.    I  neve^'  should,  lutre 

.  Imown  that  was  jreUow  silk.    But  how  you  bum  your 

fimgers  with  the  wax,  without  minding  it !    Giye  me  the 

packet.  Ad  I  will  run  down  and  put  it  in  the  post-bag 

fer  you.*V 

**  And  pray,**  said  Lewis,  '*  come  back  again." 

He  did  so ;  andnow  Lewis  had  sense  to  answer  ques- 
tions. 

The  result  of  all  the  questions  asked  and  answers . 
given,  was,  that  Lewis  liked  home  much  better  to  be 
sure  than  school ;  but  he  liked  his  own  school  better 
than  any  other. 

Boys  were  never  flogged  there  for  making  mistakes 
in  Latin  grammar,  or  for  any  thing  about  learning, 
r  There  was  no  flogging  except  for  the  most  disgrace- 
ful faults,  such  as  theft  and  lying. 

He  liked  his  master  as  well  as  he  could  like  a  school- 
master, though  he  ha^  very  little  to  do  with  him,  he 
was  a  very  clever  man,  a  very  good  man ;  he  was  just, 
and  had  no  favourites. 

Frank  begged  that  Lejjtts  would  tell  him  the  names 
of  all  his  schoolfellows.    * 

f   Lewis  answered  that  this  would  lK>t  be  soon  done ; 
for  there  were  some  hundreds. 

'*  Some  hundreds  !"  exclaimed  Frank.  "  All  in  one 
house !    What  a  house  it  must  be  !^' 

Before  Frank  recovered  from  his  surprise,  the  dinner* 
bell  rang,  and  he  went  down  stairs. 

The  long  winter  evening  would  4iave  been  a  doleful 
•ffair  to  Master  Tom,  or  with  him.  Mary  remembering 
Tom's  dedaribion*  that  be  had  "  enoug&Huid  too4nuch 
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of  books  at  school/'  and  that  schoolboys  never  touched 
one  in  the  holydays,  resolved  that  she  would  not  men* 
tion  any,  or  even  look  towards  their  bookcase ;  and  she 
thought  it  would  not  be  civil  to  read,  ^d  begged  that 
Fr^J3i  would  not.  But  Lewis  went  to  the  bookcase  of 
his  own  accord,  and  asked  if  they  would  lend  him  any 
thing  entertaining  to  read.  Then  Mary  quickly  took 
down  their  best  books,  and  spread  them  before  him; 
and,  far  from  looking  at  them  with  the  disgust  and  dis- 
dain with  which  Tom  had  surveyed  her  pile  of  Utera^ 
ture,  ke  examined  each.  He  knew  them  almost  all, 
even  Bingley's  History  of  Quadnweds.  This  was  a 
disappointment  to  Mary ;  but  theA,  ti  he  had  read  them 
all,  It  was  a  comfort  to  find  tha^  he  likad  those  best 
which  Frank  nad  preferred.  There  was  one  of  her 
books  on  insects,*  which  he  had  not  seen  before,  and 
she  began  to  talk  to  him  of  butterflies,  and  caterpillars, 
and  spiders.    Frank  whispered, 

'*  My  dear,  those  things  are  too  little  for  him.^* 

"  No,"  Lewis  said,  **  not  in  the  least  tqo  little :"  he 
confessed  he  knew  scarcely  any  thins  about  them ;  he 
did  know  something,  though,  of  siULWorms;  he  and 
several  of  the  boys  at  his  school  had  some. 

"  Silkworms  at  school !  and  at  a  boy's  school,"  said 
Mary. 

''And  at  a  school  with  hundreds  of  boys!"  added 
Frank.    "  I  never  should  have  thought  it." 

Yet  so  it  was.  ^nd,  to  Mary's  astonishment,  Lewis 
knew  how  t}iey  were  to  be  fed  with  mulberry-leaves ; 
and  how  the  silk  was  to  be  wound  from,  the  cocoons. 
''  And  I  have  wound  a  great  deal  of  it  myself.  I  sent 
home  some  to  mv  sister  to-day.'  That  was  the  3rellow 
silk,  Frank,  which  you  saw." 

He  hoped  that  he  had  another  bit  left  for  Mary,  and 
he  ran  up  stairs  to  look  for  it,  |wid  Frank  ran  after  him, 
and  they  again  searched  amoilg  the  scattered  contents 
of  the  bag,  and  at  Mst  found  a  card  of  silkworms'  silk, 
which  had  been  left  as  a  mark  in  "  Ali  Pasha,**  a  ptize 
poem.  Mary  wondered  how  boys'  great  fingers  eould 
wind  such  delicate  silk !  Fine  as  the  cobwebs  in  the 
Ulescope,  she  was  going  to  say,  but  she  chfiiged  it  into 
"ttie  finest  cobweb  I  ever  jaaw." 

She  was  so  much  jdeased  with  this,  that  she  wished 
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to  haye  some  silkworms  to  4ake  care  of- herself,  espe- 
cially as  their  friend  the  gardener  had  a  mulberry-tree ; 
but  Lewis  advised  her  not.  She  asked  why  ?  He  hesi- 
tated to  answer;  but  when  she  presseo,  he  replied 
"  that  they  were  very  dirty,  had  a  disagreeable  smell, 
and  were  apt  to  eat  te»  much,  and  sometimes  eat  tiU 
they  burst."  Any  one  of  these  reasons,  but  particularly 
the  last,  would  have  been  enough  for  Mary.  To  put 
the  gluttonous  silkworms  out  of  her  head,  she  opened 
one  of  her  favourite  books,  and  fortunately  this  was  (9ne 
of  which  Lewis  never  had  heard.  It  opened  at  tllfe  his- 
tory of  a  canary  In|^,  who  could  spell  the  longest  wpcd 
that  could  be  required.  For  instance^  ConstantinapoH>^ 
tanus^  not  speaking,  \mt  picking  out  thcrletters  one  by, 
one  from  a  pasteboard  alj^abet  laid  before  it  on  th^  table. 

Mary  seeing  that  Lewis  was  amuspd  withes,  oould 
not  refrain  from  turning  over  the  leaf  to  other  enec- 
dotes  in  honour  of  bosses,  asses,  tigers,  lions,  antSa  robin- 
redbreasts,  water-wagtails,  and  innumerable /)thers. 

Frank's  nftother  smiled,  and  said,  .'^My  d^ar  Mary, 
have  mercy :  though  Lewis  listens  with  so  much  good- 
nature, aJl  these  animals  cannot  be  interesting  to  him : 
he  must  be  tirsd.**  -     • 

Lewis  however  declared  that  he  was  not  tired,  and 
begged  to  have  this  book,  and  any  which  Majy  could 
lend  him  about  animals.  As  it  happened,  he  had  at 
present  a  particular  interest  on  his  own  account  in 
reading  histories  of  animals ;  for  he  ^nd  all  ^he  boys  in 
his  class  at  school  had  a  thesis  to  write,  and  it  was  to 
be  in  verse.  £ach  was  to  choose  for  his  theme  any 
bird,  beast,  fish,  or  insect,  which  they  liked  best.  Now 
his  first  difficulty  was  which  bird,  beast,  fish,  or  insect 
he  should  choose;  and  an  hour  of  this  evening  was 
.merrily  spent  by  Frank,  Mary,  and  Lewis,  in  pleading 
in  honour  of  insect,  bird,  > beast,  and  fish. 

Frank's  father  and  mother,  and  the  engineer  and  all, 
condescended  to  join  in  the  pleadings.  The  engineer 
chose,  6r  would  have  chosen,  the  half-reasoning  cle- 
phant  for  his  hero,  and  had  Indian  anecdotes,  credible 
and  incredible,  to  tell ;  and  much  to  say  about  the  ele- 
phant's judging  of  the  strenffth  of  bridges  by  only  pit- 
ting his  foot  on  them ;  and  drawing  cannon  for  armies, 
where  no  power  of  horse,  or  man,  or  mechanism  coidd 
avail;  but  scarcely  had  the  engineer  pronounced  the 
words, "  I  choose  the  elephant,"  when  Lewis  exclaimed, 
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"  O^h,  sit,  you  can't  hav«  llie  elephant,  for  he's  en- 
gaged to  young  Little,  one  of  my  friends/' 

**  Then  I  will  take  the  beaver*" 

"But,  my^Bsii  father,  th^ beaver  is  engaged  too,  to 
George  Ruddiman." 

**  Well — may  I  *  learn  of  tlie  We  to  build,  the  nautilus 
to  sail  V. " 

'  'j  No,  you  tiust  not,  papa ;  the  nautilus  and  the  bee 
frere  engaged  three  deep." 

**  The  whale,  then  ?" 

**  No,  «ir,  Milliken  kas  the  whale/' 

The  pelican  Frank's  mother  ^^oidd  have  taken,  but 
the*  pelican  bq^onged  to  a  particular  friendr  Edgeware, 
imd  could  nolcbe  had.    She  theh  chose  the  sea-bear, 
who  so  heroically  defends  hericubs :  but  Frank  laughed  ' 
her  out  of  the  searbear,  by  saying  th\it  sHe  m^t  leave^ 

that  for  Mrs.  J ,  who  maintained  that  all  boys  are' 

bears^  and  her  own  in  particular. 
.  Frank'^  father  took  the  Uon  for  his  share,  and,>^with 
die  help  of  Androeles  and  Scipio  Africanus,  hoped  to 
make  much  of  him.  .    ' 

But  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  lion  and  Scipio ;  for 
Joe  ThpmfiBon  had  made  fifty«nine  verses  upon  him  al- 
'  fOady ;  and,  after  that,  would  it  be  fair  to  take  him  from 
Jo«^     '.  '  •. 

jSo  many  of  the  best  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects 
being  thus  pre-engaged  to  particular  friends,  aqd  others 
being  objectionable  as  too  common,  and  others  as  too  ' 
difficult,  and  quite  unmanageable  in  poetry,  the  choice, 
which  had  at  Arst  appeared  almost  impoaeible,  from  the 
infiidte  variety-  of  the  animal  world,  vas  now  limited, 
and  Frahk  began  to  complain  that  there  was  really 
nothing  left. 

His  mother,  however,  was  content  with  the  eider-^' 
duck,,  who,  robbed  perpetually  of  the  soft  bedding  for 
her  ducklings,  plucks  herself  at  last,  even  to  death,  for 
her  young. 

Frank's  father  supported  the  bird  of  Jove,  thunderoolt 
in  claw,  and  would  not  give  him  up,  though  Lewis 
warned  him  that  young  Flaxman  had  a  great  mind  to 
hi|p. 
*The  engineer  was  allowed  to  have  the  ant,  because 
Milliken,  who  had  had  him,  Cbuld  make  nothing  of  him, 
and  gsfve  him  up  as  too  old  and  commonplace.  But  the 
engineer's  ant  proved  to  be  far  from  commonplace :  he 
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was  fresh  from  Africa,  of  the  great  family  of  the  femm- 
tes  bellicosi,  whose  houses,  {mlaces,  or  p3rramidB,  are 
from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  high;  whow^  kinfa  and 
queens,  if  travellers^  report!  say  true,  are  lodffed  m.royal 
chambers,  well  deserving  the  name,  with  goAic  archesp 
fretted  roofs,  and  lonff-drawn  aisles,  with  subtenranean 
galleries,  water-proof  and  fire-proof,  and  magaxines 
well  stored  with  provisions,  which  to  the  naked  eye 
seem  but  raspings  of  wood,  or  plaota,  Init  seen  through  a 
microscope,  resemble  tears  of  gum  and  amber,  and 
some,'  still  finer,  sparkling  like  sogar  about  preserved 
fruits. 

And  when  he  came  to  the  sparkling  sugar,  it  appeared 
that  the  engineer  had  not  laboured  tms  ^urt  in  rain,  for 
Mary  exclaimed, 

"Beautiful!" 

*'  ^uMime,  too,  the  poet  may  make  the  termites,''  con- 
tinued the  engineer.  **  When  they  niarch  out  of  their 
paLaees,  their  march  is  to  be  stopped  neither  by  eaxlh, 
fire,  nor  water.  And  if  man  makes  war  upon  them  in 
their  fortresses,  he  is  forced  to  bring  out  his  cannon  b^ 
fore  he  can  dislodge  or  conquer  them." 

The  cannon  astonished  Mary.  "  Cannon  against  ants ! 
against  an  insect !" 

Lewis  thought  that,  according  to  his  father's  descrip- 
tion, this  species  of  ant  would  really  make  a  great  figure 
in  poetry,  and  he  had  just  decided  to  take  the  termites 
for  his  subject,  when  Frank  produced  a  formidable  rival, 
in  the  dog  of  Herculaneum. 

Mary  sprang  up  with  joy  when  she  heard  this  dog 
named  by  Frank,  and  from  her  own  book ! 

•*  How  could  I  forget  the  dear  dog  Delta !  but  I  am 
glad  that  Frank  remembered  him." 

Delta  was  a  famous  dog,  whose  skeleton  was  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  stretched  over  the  body 
of  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age. 

Delta's  collar,  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  tells,  by  its  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, that  this  dog  belonged  to  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Severinus,  whose  life  the  dog  three  times  saved,  and 
history  informs  us  that  he  saved  him  once  by  dragging 
him  out  of  the  sea,  when  nearly  drowned,  once  by 
driving  off  four  robbers,  and  thfe  third  time  by  destroying 
a  she-wolf,  who  was  going  to  tear  him  to  pieces. 

Delta  was  afterward  given. by  Severinus  to  his  son, 


and  he  grew  so  fond  of  the  boy  that  he  wouM  lake  food 
only  from  his  band;  and  when  at  last  he  whs  unable  to 
save  the  child,  the  Taithful  animal  would  not  forsake  his 
_      youn?  master,  bm  died  along  with  him. 

Frank's  father  observed,  in  favour  of  ihis  subject  for 
Lewis's  poem,  that  it  admitted  of  classical  allusions,  and 

k    wakened  ancient  aasociaiioiis ;  if  he  remembered  right- 
ly, the  dog's  master,  Severiniis,  had  attacked  the  she- 
!•     wolf's  Ultle  ones,  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Diana. 

Frank  and  Mary  did  not  quite  understand  this:  but 
M  Lewis  rejoieed  in  it,  and  the  dog  of  Herculaueupi  had 
'    all  voicee.all  hearts  in  his  favour,  till  the  dog  of  Albena 


i  read,  ; 


named  by  Frank's  mother, 

Mary  found  himi  and  his  history 
lows: — 

" '  A  boy  at  Athena,  of  a  very  amiable  character,  had 
a  dog  that  had  beea  hta  playmate  from  the  cradle ;  the 
animal  was  so  fond  of  hia  young  master  that  he  Scarce- 
ly ever  quilted  him;  lie  accompanied  him  in  all  his 
sports,  and  whenerer  he  saw  bun  again,  after  a.  short 
.^MeiKie,  he  expressed  his  pleasure  by  a  thousand  ca- 
resses. He  always  ate  liis  meals  with  him,  slepfat  his 
feet  at  ni^th,  roae  with  him  in  the  morning,  and  both 
began  their  day  by  playing  with  eaeb  other, 

'"  One  day  this  young  Athenian,  looking  out  of  the 
window  at  some  exhibition  that  was  passing  along  the 
Atreet,  overreached  himself,  and  losing  his  balance,  fell 
ftom  the  upper  story  of  the  house  to  the  ground,  and 
was  killed  upon  the  spot.  Phileros  (that  was  the  name 
of  the  dog)  immediately  leaped  after  him,  and  broke  his 
leg  with  the  fall.  But,  occupied  wholly  ■ffith  anxiety 
for  his  master,  he  crawled  about  him,  Ucked  hiin  with  a 
mournful  howling,  and  crept  under  his  tmdy,  as  if  to  en- 
deavour to  raiae  him  from  the  ground. 

" '  During  the  preparations  for  the  funeral,  Phileros 
would  not  quit  the  hfelesB  body  of  his  master,  and  fol- 
lowed the  procession  that  bore  him  to  the  grave. 
When  he  came  to  the  place  of  burial  he  set  up  a  lam- 
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returned  to  the  house,  ate  a  email  quantity  of  food,  after 
which  he  ran  to  the  apartment  which  the  child  had'in- 
habited,  eeemed  to  seek  everywhere  for  his  young 
friend,  and  in  a  short  time  died  of  grief.' " 
Whether  from  the  manner  in  which  H  was  read,  or 
Q  31 
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from  the  reatty  touching  dreumstances  of  the  stor^, 
Lewis  now  indined  to  Uie  dog  of  Athens,  for  he  said 
that  Phileros  sacrifieed  himself  yolnntarily,  and  died  of 
grief  for  his  master:  but  that  Delta  could  not  help  befttg 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and  that  his  being 
found  near  his  master's  body,  was  a  proof  only  that  he 
happened  to  be  near  him  at  the  time  of  the  first  shock : 
he  could  not  run  away  afterward.  Frank,,  however, 
observed,  that  Mary's  book,  and  other  books,  tell  of  an-^ 
imals  who  have  escaped  from  earthquakes,  by  running 
away  when  they  felt  the  first  symptoms,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  before  they  are  noticed  by  man. 

"  Then,"  observed  Lewis,  "  Delta  was  to  blame  for 
not  having  snuffed  out  the  approach  of  the  earthquake ; 
this  was  a  proof  of  his  want  of  sagacity  at  least." 

But  Frank  would  not  admit  this,  for  he  said  that  no- 
body could  prove,  that  Delta  did  not  snuff  out  the  dan- 
ger in  time.  It  was  most  Ukely  that  the  dog  had  warn- 
ed the  boy,  and  done  what  he  could  to  make  him  un- 
derstand, and  to  carry  him  away ;  but  Frank  supposed 
that  Delta  could  not  make  the  boy  comprehend,  or  fol- 
low him. 

Lewis  answered,  that  this  was  sQOposing  the  boy  to 
be  stupid  or  obstinate ;  but  why  shoma  they  give  up  the 
boy,  to  make  out  that  the  fault  was  not  in  the  dog  T 

Frank  contended  that  this  was  very  fair,  because 
they  knew  nothing  about  the  boy,  and  they  might  sup- 
pose him  to  be  obstinate  and  stupid,  rather  than  give  up 
the  character  of  the  dog  of  Herculaneum. 

"  What  good  had  the  dog  of  Athens  ever  done  in  his 
life  ?  He  broke  his  leg,  indeed,  by  jumping  out  of  a 
window ;  but  that  did  no  good  to  his  master ;  but  the 
dog  of  Herculaneum  had  three  times  saved  his  master's 
life;  and  at  last  was  he  to  be  accused  of  not  doing 
enough,  because  a  foolish  boy  would  not  listen  to  him 
at  the  right  moment  1    Was  this  just  1" 

"  No,  indeed!"  said  Mary.    "  Poor,  poor  Delta!" 

Lewis,  though  he  thought  he  could  say  more  for  the 
dog  of  Athens,  took  for  his  subject  Delta,  the  dog  of 
Herculaneum. 


*'  Gk>oT)  night,  mamma,"  said  Mary,  as  she  was  going 
to  bed,  after  the  debate  about  the  dogs.  **  What  shall  1 
do  about  the  thumb  of  my  glove  ?    Look,  ma'am,  it  is 
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bnrst  quite  aeross,  I  have  m^ded  it  twice.    I  caimot  go 
to  the  lectnres  to-morrow  in  such  a  glove,  can  I V^ 

^  No,  my  dear :  I  observed  that  you  had  mended  it 
as  well  as  yov  could,  and  I  h|Mre  provided  another  pair 
for  you." 

''Oh,  mamma,  thank  you.  Are  the  gloves  in  this 
parcel  1" 

*•  Yes,  and  you  may  open  it." 

While  Mary  was  opening  the  parcel,  which  had  come 
from  the  neighhourinff  town,  the  en^neer  said  that  he 
must  set  off  very  eany  iirthe  morning  about  his  busi- 
ness, and  that  he  should  dot  return  perhaps  till  night. 
Lewis  had  a  great  mind  to  go  with  him ;  Imt  this  could 
not  be,  his  father  said ;  and  Frank  inquired  iii^ether  he 
would  like  to  go  with  them  to  the  lectures. 

Frank's  father  observed  that  it  was  hard  upon  poor 
Lewis  to  force  him  in  his  hol}rdays  to  go  to  lectures. 

"  Not  lectures  ;  only  experiments,"  said  Mary,  look- 
ing up  from  her  parcel* 

^*  Your  changing  the  name  makes  no  difference  to 
him,"  said  Friuik's  father,  smiUng.  '^What  does  he 
ch6ose 1" 

Lewis  said  that'-pirhe  could  not  go  with  his  father, 
he  should  tike  to  go  with  Frank  l||-morrow.  That  he 
could  not  tell  whether  he  should  like  the  lectures  or  the 
experiments  till  he  had  seen  them  ;  and  that  if  he  found 
them  stupid  the  first  day,  he  would  not  go  the  next. 
He  very  much  regretted  that  Felix  was  lame,  it  would 
have  been  so  pleasant  to  have  ridden  to  these  lectures ; 
but  he  hoped  they  might  walk,  which  he.-liked  much 
better  than  going  m  a  carriage.  Frank  begged  to  walk 
with  him ;  it  was  only  five  iftiles,  and  Frank  had  walk- 
ed four  the  other  day  (which  now  grew  to  be  four  and 
a  half),  and  back  again,  without  being  tired  in  the 
least. 

"  The  gloves  fit  perfedSy  well,"  said  Mary.  "  Look, 
mamma." 

But  her  countenance  suddenly  changed  as  her  eye 
fixed  pn  the  paper  in  which  the  gloves  had  been  wrap- 
ped#^'/  It  was  a  hsuidbill  or  ad  vehement,  which,  in  cap- 
itq}  fetters,  announced  the  arrival  of  a  juggler,  who  would 
the  next  day,  at  ten  o'clock  precisely,  eidiibit  wonderful 
sights  lriib<;ups  and  balls,  and  tricks  with  cards.  He 
would  teU '  any  lady  or  gentleman  what  cards  they 
tiiought  of. 
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*'  Mamma,*'  said  Mary,  '*  I  wish  we  gouU  see  both  the 
juggler  and  the  experiments,  but  we  cannot ;  how  mi- 
lucky'that  they  are  both  to  be  the  saoie  monung,  and 
at  the  saqie  iime — ^we  cannot  have  botk.** 

^'  Fra9k,''  said  his  father,  **  would  you  rather  8e<(^|fais 
jOgg^er's  tricks,  or  the  experiments  1  You  hare  hmjfd  a 
list  of  both." 

Frank  hesitated. 

*'•  Look  neither  to  the  right,  nor  to  the  left,  my  boy,  but 
straight  forward ;  the  questipA  is  not  which  you  think 
Mary  would  like,  nor  whicb^ou  think  Lewis  would  ^ 
like,  nor  which  you  think  we  should  admire  you  the 
most  for  choosing.  I  ask  you  to  teU  me,  honestly,  which 
you  like  best  yourself." 

*'  Honestly,  then,  papa,  the  juggler  I  would  rather  see, 
if  I  am  to  see  but  one,  and  for  once— I  know  it  is  fool- 
ish, but  I  cannot  help  it." 

"  Besides,  it  is  not  so  very  foolish,  I  think,"  said 
Mary,  *^  because  we  can  read  aboiit  Mr.  Bright's  exper- 
iments in  books,  cannot  we,  mamma  1  If  we  miss  see- 
ing the  lecturer,  we  have  the  books ;  but  we  cannot  see 
the  juggler  in  a  book." 

'*  Well  reasoned,  little  Miss  Mary,**  said  the  engineer. 

''  So  Frank  is  not  foolish,  is  he,  papa  ?"  said  Mary. 

'*  He  is  honest,  at  all  events,"  said  his  father,  **  and  able 
to  speak  his  mind  plainly,  which  I  like." 

But  Frank  said  he  regretted  the  experiments,  and  he 
wished  to  see  the  electrical  machine,  and  to  feel  the 
shock.     Mary  much  regretted  the  airpump  and  the  cat. 

The  engineer,  who  had  been  pleased  with  Frank's 
honesty,  and  with  Mary's  reasoning,  said,  that  he  hoped 
he  could  settle  the  business  to  Jheir  satisfaction,  and 
manage  so  that  they  should  see  and  hear  aU  they  wish- 
ed. He  should  be  up  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
must  go  through  the  county  town,  where  he  could  see 
the  lecturer,  and  would  persuade  him  to  put  off  the  ex- 
periments for  the  young  people  till  the  next  day,  which 
would  be  for  his  own  interest  *,  as  it  would  be  danger- 
ous for  him  to  come  into  competition  with  the  juggler, 
as  probably  most  childxen,  if  they  were  permitted  to 
choose,  would  make  Frank's  choice. 

This  arrangement  promised  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 
The  next  morning  the  ever  good-natured  engineer  re- 
membered their  pleasure  in  the  midst  of  ail  his  own 
business,  and  sent  back  a  little  pencilled  note»  which 
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Frank  received  at  breakfast-time,  and  which  set  aH 
hearts  at  ease.    It  was  as  follows : — 

**  The  philosopher  has  been  wise  enough  to  yield  the 
first  day  to  the  juggler;  secure  that  the  eecond  will  be 
aQ.'^s  own.** 

JM  so  it  proved.  The  young  people  were  at  first  ex- 
tr6mely  amused,  by  seeing  the  juggler  play  his  feats 
with  cups  and  balls,  an^his  tricks  upon  cards ;  but  when 
they  knew  that  it  was  all  deception,  or  when  they  were 
told  how  these  tracks  were  performed,  there  was  an  end 
of  the  wonder  and  the  pltasore. 

The  experiments  shown  1^  the  natural  philosopher 
were  not  so  amusing,  and  did  not  appear  so  wonderful 
at  first ;  but  both  Frank  and  Mary  agreed  that  they  liked 
them  better  and  better  as  tl^ey  went  on,  because,  as 
they  said,  there  was  no  cheating  in  these ;  they  were 
true ;  might  be  of  advantage  to  them  afterward  m  con- 
versation, in  reading;  and,  as  Frank  observed,  they  might 
perhaps  be  useful  to  them  in  trying  experiments  after* 
ward  for  themselves. 

"  For,"  as  he  said,  "  why  should  not  we  try  experi- 
ments when  we  grow  up,  as  well  ae  other  people  ?'' 

Frank  was  somewhat  elated  by  perceiving  that  at  this 
first  lecture  he  understood  as  well,  if  not  more  quickly* 
than  Lewis,  who  was  a  year  older,  and  who  had  been 
at  school.  But  at  sdiool  his  attention  Jid  been  turned 
to  other  subjects,  and  he  had  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  any  experiments  before. 

It  had  often  been  proposed,  he  said,  that  they  should 
have  at  his  school,  some  lectures  and  experiments  on 
natural  philosophy ;  and,  he  believed,  it  was  to  be  nexl 
half  year.  Now  that  he  found  these  were  entertaining, 
he  was  determined  he  would  subscribe  if  the  lecturer 
should  come. 

In  their  walk  home,  after  the  first  of  these  lectures, 
Frank  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with  Lewis 
about  school ;  that  is  to  say,  Frank  a^ked  Lewis  a  mul- 
titude of  questions,  some  of  which  Lewis  answered 
readily  and  clearly ;  but  to  others  he  replied  with  more 
caution  and  reserve.  On  all  that  concerned  the  lessons. 
«and  the  plays,  and  the  hours  for  woik  and  play,  and  the 
laws  Bxjd  punishments,  he  was  full  and'  explicit ;  and 
this  was,  for  the  present,  quite  enough  to  satisfy  Frank.- 
The  new  plays,  or  the  plays  which  were  new  to  him, 
ftnt  taied  nis  curiosity ;  he  wanted  immediately  to  see 
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.end  to  Jearn  them  all.  Some  of  these,  Lewis  said,  hi 
-Goi^  easily  show  him;  marbles  and  ball,  for  instance, 
but  others  could  not  be  played  for  want  of  more  boys. 

ViVlh'  baH  Frank  was  well  acquaintM ;  but  Lewis 
doubted  whether  he  knew  the  last  fashions  of  ball-|di^? 
ing  at  school.  When  the  subject  of  the  plays  and  gSnes 
was  exhausted,  Frank  went  back  to  the  books. 

*'  But  I  am  very  much  surprised,''  said  he, ''  that  you, 
Lewis,  do  not  dislike  our  books.  And  I  wonder  you  are 
80  fond  of  reading  EngUsh." 

*'  Why  should  not  I  betoid^f  reading  English!  Am 
not  I  an  Englishman?"  SM Lewis,  rather  Uumy.  '*  What 
do  you  take  me  for  V^ 

'*  I  do  not  take  you  for  any  thing  else»"  said  Prank; 
and  Lewis's  bluff  look  went  off,  and  with  a  good-humour* 
ed  smile  he  said, 

"  Oh !  well,  go  on." 

**  I  was  going  to  say,"  continued  Frank,  **  that  I  was 
surprised,  because  Tom  told  us  that  schoolboys  never 
read  any  thing  but  Latin ;  that  they  have  no  English 
books  at  school,  nor  time  for  them." 

''  Whoever  Tom  may  be,  he  is  mistaken  there,"  said 
Lewis,  "  or  he  exaggerates ;  he  may  speak  of  his  own 
school  if  he  pleaSes,  and  perhaps  he  tells  truth  about 
that ;  but,  at  ours,  I  know  the  boys  have  a  library  of 
their  own,  of^^jbccellent  English  books,  to  which  any 
subscribe  who  like  it,  and  almost  all  do  subscribe.  We 
have  above  a  thousand  volumes,  several  entertaining, 
and  1  assure  you,  some  very  valuable  books." 

Lewis,  after  the  first  angry  contradiction  of  Tom's 
■lander  against  schools,  was  carefid  to  tell  the  exact 
fact  in  h»  own  case.  He  remembered,  he  confessed, 
that  when  he  first  went  to  school  he  had  not  had  any 
time  fofjEnglish,  or  for  thinking  of  entertaining  books ; 
it  was  as  much  as  ever  he  could  do  to  get  through  his 
Latin  lessons  and  Latin  grammar. 

Now  he  had.gjit  over  the  first  difliculty  he  had  more 
time,  and  could  feiul  when  the  books  were  entertaining; 
on  Thursday  and  Saturday  evenings,  which  were  holy- 
days,  he  was  always  happy  to  have  an  entertaining 
book  if  the  day  was  wet.  But  Lewis  honestly  con- 
fessed that  on  those  hol3rday  evenings,  in  seheral,  he 
ioved  out-of-doors  bodily  exercise,  riding  if  he  ooi]2d 
have  it ;  because,  said  he,  '^  we  have  so  much  to  do  of 
hard 'Latin  and  Greek  work,  bodily  exercise  leets  us 
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best.  By-the  by,  we  have  a  workshop,  and  carpenter's 
tools,  and  two  or  three  lathes.  It  is  a  reward  to'  vmjo  • 
work  in  the  workshop,  and  a  great  pleasure  it  is.  y%e 
idle, fellows  can  never  get  to  the  lathe/  Now  1  klfbw  a 
boy-iwho,  when  he  first  came  to  our  school,  Was  ex- 
ceedingly idle,  and  hated  Latin,  because  he  had  been 
fogged  so  often  for  not  having  his  lessons,  at  the  school 
where  he  was  before  he  came  to  ours.  But  he  loved 
turning  particularly ;  and  he  was  so  anxious  to  get  to 
the  lathe,  that  he  set  about  his  Latin  lessons  in  eamesty 
and  now  he  scarcely  eve^BUMes  one. 

"  At  school,**  eontinued  ISiAsis»  *'  I  like  working  in 
the  workshop  better  than  reading ;  but  in  the  holjdavs 
I  like  reading  best.  In  the  Christmas  vacation,  m  the 
long  winter  evenings,  I  am  very  fond  of  reading,  espe- 
cially when  I  have  my  sisters  or  somebody  to  talk  to 
about  books.  Then  all  I  knew  b^fore  I  went  to  school 
eomes  back  again.  That  sister,  or  cousin,  or  whatever 
she  is  of  yours,  that  good-natured  little  Mary,  will  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  you  in  the  holydays,  and  she  will  love 
reading  enough,  and  not  too  much  neither ;  too  much 
of  a  good  thing,  you  know,  is  a^  bad  as  too  little.  So," 
cried  Lewis,  turning  suddenly  and  catching  hold  of  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  "'  what  do  you  think,  Frank,  of  climb- 
ing this  tree  V 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Frank.        . « . 

And  after  this  they  had  many  climbttg  matches  a|; 
home,  Frank  showing  that  he  would  not  be  outdone  by 
his  companion,  either  in  spirit  or  dexterity. 

But,  sdas !  there  could  be  no  riding.  Poor  Felix  was 
not  able  to  contribute  to  their  amusement,  nor  they  to 
his  relief.  Jndges,  or  at  least  doctors,  had  difG^red  miim 
as  to  the  mode  of  his  treatment ;  one  advised  that  the 
lame  leg  should  be  hung  in  a  sling,  and  that  FeHz  should 
be  kept  in  the  stable ;  another  was  sure  that  be  would 
never  get  well  unless  he  were  turned  out  to  grass.  The 
horse  and  Frank  seemed  to  be  of  this  latter  opinion ; 
therefore  Felix  was  turned  out  into  a  ^ddock  near  the 
house,  which  he  had  all  to  himself,  lest  any  other  ani- 
mal should  hurt  him.  Tom  and  his  groom  came  to  see 
him  once,  but  Felix  showed  such  signs  of  dislike  that 
they  never  repeated  their  visit.  Every  morning  Frank 
and  Mary  used  to  go  to  see  him ;  the  moment  Ftank  ap- 
peared at  the  gate  of  the  field,  the  horse  knew  his  voice, 
and  neighed  in  sign  of  pleasure,  and  would  try.  to  come 
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towards  him  as  fast  as  his  sprained  shoulder  would  per- 
mit. Mary  gathered  for  him  handfuls  of  fresh  grass, 
and  he  always  took  them  from  her  with  the  greatest 
poUt€fness;  thofigh  he  had,  as  Frank  observed,  the 
whole  field  before  him  all  day  long.  He  would  now, 
eren  rub  his  nose  against  Lewis,  as  if  he  knew  by  in- 
stinct, Mary  said,  that  Lewis  was  Frank's  friend.  Some- 
thing, perhaps,  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  piece  of  bread 
which  Lewis  constantly  brought  him  for  breakfast. 
.Colonel  Birch  came  on  purpose  to  see  Felix ;  and  cheer- 
ed his  young  master  witli  the  assurance  that  he  would 
•ertainly  get  quite  well  ih  time." 

An  the  meanwhile  the  colonel  was  well  pleased  with 
J^tl^.the  boys  for  their  freedom  from  selfishness,  6b- 
'  Mining  that  their  chief  concern  was  for  the  horse  and 
BOf  for  themselves.    He  would  have  lent  them  a  horse 
'  of  hi&own,  but,  as  he<could  not  offer  two,  the  friends 
did  jK>t  wish  to  accept  of  it.     He  did,  however,  what 
was  still  better  for  them ;  he  allowed  them  to  ride  in  the 
riding-house  belonging  to  the  barracks.    There  they 
had  the  advantage  of  some  instructions  from  an  excel- 
lent master,  and  were  amused  by  seeing  various  feats 
of  horsemanship,  and  all  the  exercise  of  the  manage. 
Mary  could  not  mix  i»  any  of  Lewis  and  Frank's  bois- 
terous plays.     Wrestling  and  boxing  she  knew  were 
not  fit  for  girS^  though,  as  she  heani,  they  were  very 

food  for  boys :  but  she  could  not  like  such  amusements, 
'here  were  others,  however,  more  tempting,  where 
agility  and  spirit  were  more  required  than  masculine 
force;  for  instance,  there  was  a  play  called  "Follow 
the  lea^,"  for  which  Frank  was  eager,  and  in  which 
Mary  Idnged  to  join.  The  leader  is  to  lead  the  way  as 
fast,  adS  as  far,  and  as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  wherever 
he  chofM^i^-  and  the  more  difiicult  and  hazardous  the 
pathy^hirf"  more  glorious  to  follow  him.  An  excellent 
play  this  is  for  boys,  but,  as  Frank's  mother  said,  not 
for  girls,  as  prudence  is  more  necessary  for  women  than 
courage;  it  stamu  higher  in  their  list  of  must  wants. 
The  slightest  hint  of  what  was  right  was  suflScient  for 
Mary,  though  she  regretted  that  she  could  not  now  play 
so  much  with  Frank  as  she  used  to  do ;  yet,  if  it  was 
for  his  good,  she  was  satisfied;  and,  if  it  made  him 
happy,  she  was  glad;  and  often,  though  she  did  not 
play,  she  had  as  much  pleasure  in  looking  on.  She  sat 
py,  the  little  judge  of  arts  and  arms;  and  she  was  a 
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Yery  good  judge,  especially  where  Frank  was  concern- 
ed: she  observed  that  Lewis  was  constantly  fair  and 
kind  to  him.  Lewis  did  laugh,  to  be  sure,  sometimes, 
for  no  mortal  could  help  it,  as  he  said,  at  the  odd  way 
in  which  Frank  made  his  first  attempts  at  some  of  his 
school  games ;  yet  Lewis's  way  of  laughing  was  never 
illnatuiid ;  and  he  kept  his  word,  and  laughed  no  mora 
than  was  quite  good  lor  Frank. 

*'  He  must  learn  to  bear  to  be  laughed  at,''  ssyd  he, 
"  before  he  goes  to  school." 

Between  the  times  of  thei^  boys'  plays,  they  were 
glad  to  rest  with  other  amusements  and  emplojrmei 
and  in  these  they  were  always  anxious  that  Mary  si 
share.  After  having  once  or  twice  tried  follow  tie 
they  left  it  off;  they  said  it  could  not  be  well  i  _ 
without  more  boys.  Lewis  did  not  want  to  have  iirinry 
thing  in  his  school  fashion  or  his  oven  way ;  he  readily 
joined  in  all  that  Mary  and  Frank  had  been  doing  iiifore 
he  came.  He  helped  them  in  all  their  in-doors,  and  all 
their  out-of-doors  work.  At  their  island,  when  Fraak 
was  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  Mary  Friday,  Lewis  wais  the 
savage  who  left  the  print  of  his  foot  in  the  sand ;  he 
wouM  even  be  a  cannibal  if  they  desired  it.  At  hare 
and  hounds,  he  transformed  hioieelf  at  pleasure  into 
hare  or  hound,  and,  whichever  he  was,  he  proved  him- 
self best  of  his  kind.  Who  could  have^lftight  that  he 
had  translated  Samson  Agonistes  into  Latin,  or  read 
€ESdipus  Tyrannus  in  Grreek  ? 

During  a  clear  hard  frost  of  eleven  days'  continuance, 
they  wadked  many  miles  a  day:  how  many  the  total 
amounted  to,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  dayg^the  pru- 
dent historian  forbears  to  record :  it  is  but  justice  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  pedestrians  to  state,  that  nftpn  the 
length  of  one  of  these  walks  was  question^AjMpwh^i 
it- was  in  consequence  measured  with  the'^MIMer's 
way-wiser,  it  was  found  to  be  a  quarter  of  a  imle  and 
one  furlong  more  than  they  had  asserM  it  to  be.  With* 
out  insisting,  however,  upon  the  woHer  and  glory  of 
the  length  of  these  walks,  it  is  sutfcient  to  say  that 
they  were  liked  by  all,  and  contributed  to  health,  gayety, 
and  good-humour. 

But  frost  cannot  last  for  ever,  or,  if  it  did,  we  might 
grow  tired  of  it.  Snow,  threatening  to  be  a  heavy 
snow,  began  to  fall. 
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''And  there  must  be  an  end  of  all  our  delightful 
walks !"  said  Frank. 

But  there  was  some  pleaaore,  Mary  thought,  even  at 
the  moment  he  spoke,  m  looking  at  the  feathery  flakes 
as  they  fell  thick  and  thicker,  white  on  grass,  tree, 
shrub,  changing  in  a  few  minutes  the  appearance  of  all 
things.  And  Lewis  saw,  in  the  snow,  the  promise  of 
snowballs  of  prodigious  size,  '*  if  it  would  but  continue 
long  j^inough.  It  did  continue  long  enough.  The 
thi^  morning  all  was  «now  as  far  as  they  could  see. 

When  the  snow  was  shovelled  from  the  windows, 
and  from  the  walk  near  the  house,  there  was  fine  diver- 
alon  in  making  and  throwing  snowballs,  and  Frank  bore 
stotitly  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  ttorm,  proud  to  prove 
that  he  could  stand  as  well  even  as  Lewis,  who  had 
stood  the  snowballs  of  two  winters  at  school. 

*  The  pelting  over,  the  friends  joined  in  making  a  ball 
of  eoormous  size,  which  at  last  they  could  not  roll, 
even  with  the  help  of  any  length  of  lever  which  they 

'^•lild  employ :  leaving  it  during  the  night,  they  next  day 
found  it  frozen  fast  to  the  ground.  ^  . 

Frank  next  suggested  the  making  a  statue,  iif  snow, 
such  as  he  had  seen  in  one  of  the  vignettes  to  Bewick: 
they  set  about, it;  legs,  arms,  trunks,  and  head  tibiey 
moulded: — 

"  They  work'd,  and  wonder'd  at  the  w<Hk  they  made." 

a 

But  when  they  attempted  to  stick  the  limbs  and  body 
together,  difficulties  increased,  and  the  limbs  were  dis- 
torted by,every  pinch  or  squeeze  which  impatience  or 
awkwardness  hazarded.  One  arm  was  shrunk  to  half 
the  stze^  the  other,  and  the  neck  absolutely  melted 
away  uli^ler  the  warmth  of  Frank's  hands,  before  tiw 
head  could  be  made  to  stand  rightly  upon  the  shouldem^ 
the  delicacy  of  the  face,  too,  it  must  be  coi^sssed*  was 
damaged  in  fruitless  attempts  to  put  on  a  bec6ming  hat, 
which  was  necessary  to  hide  something  misshapen  in 
the  t(H>  of  the  heaa.  At  last  the  hat.  was  fixed,  and  the 
head  firm,  the  bridge  of  the  nose  repsdred,  and  the 
wasted  arm  restored.  When  the  whole  was  finished, 
the  artists  went  to  call  their  judge  and  admirer,  Mary, 
who  came  out  shivering,  for  it  was  ten  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point :  yet,  always  kind,  she  came  with  the 
best  intentions  possible,  to  be  pleased.    But  lo!  the 
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•tatne  was  overtumed,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  frag- 
ments stood  Frank's  dog  Pompey. 

*•  Oh,  Pompey !  what  have  you  done !"      ^ 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  magnanimous  conduct  to  his  dog 
Diamond  scarcely  exceeded  Frail's  forbearance  on  this 
occasion. 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  in  despair;  then  playfully 
pelted  Pompey  away  with  the  man's  head,  renewing  the 
Charge  with  the  legs  and  arms,  as  fast  as  hojCQuld 
mould  them  into  balls. 

"  After  all,"  said  Frank,  '*  the  face  of  this  snow  man  - 
was  frightful :  we  will  make  a  better  to-morrow."    But 
a  thaw  came  on  in  the  night,  and  they  were  forced  to 
abandon  their  design.^ 

In  thedast  week  of  Lewis's  holydays,  Frank  and  he 
were  anxious  to  enjoy  a  pleasure,  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived  by  the  thaw — the  pleasure  of  skating. 
Frank's  mother  had  expressed  some  fears  oY  the  danger 
of  this  amusement :  but  his  father,  on  the  contrary  side 
of  the  question,  had  observed,  that  boys  must  run  soMi 
hazardSi  or  else  they  would  become  cowardly.  It  was 
settled  ^flit  they  might  skate  when  a  certain  watering- 
place  for  the  horses  should  be  sufficiently  haurd.  It  was 
shallow,  and  the  boys  could  not  easihp  drown  them- 
selves there,  even  if  the  ice  should  break.  This  general 
permission  gained«^ere  was  but  one  point  unsettled—- 
when  would  the  ice  1^  sufficiently  hard,  and  who  was  to 
judge  of  that  ? 

One  morning,  very  early  for  a  winter  morning,  that 
is,  soon  after  daybreak,  Lewis  rose  and  looked  out  of 
his  windows,  then  wakened  Frank,  told  him  it  was  a 
hiut  frost,  and  bid  him  get  up  and  come  out  and  skate, 
for  he  was  sure  that  at  this  time  the  ice  was  quite  strong 
eiieogh.  Frank  was  eager  to  try  his  new  skates ;  and 
"lHOagh  he  had  some  scruples,  for  he  was  not  clear  that 
he  ou^ht  tspgo  without  having  had  his  father's  express 
permission,  he  did  not  tell  his  friehd  his  doubts,  but 
dressed  himself  as  fast  as  he  could,  aqd  followed  Lewis, 
accompanied  by  his  dog  Pompey.  The  dog  contented 
himself  with  sitting  by,  watching  his  master  sliding 
about.  Frank  had  several  falls,  but  he  was  up  again 
soon,  and  but  little  hurt ;  and  he  was  so  much  del%hted 
with  the  exercise  and  with  his  success,  that  the  falls 
went  for  nothing.  One  part  of  the  icA  was  more  ex- 
posed to  the  beams  of  the  sun  than  the  rest,  and  Lewis 
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warned  him  that  he  thought  it  was  in  that  spot  begise 
ning  to  crack.  Frank  took  his  advice,  and  stopped,  and 
began  to  try  how  soft  and  how  hard  tne  ice  was  in  dif- 
ferent places.  In  the  spot  on  which  the  sun  shone  the 
ice  cracked  when  he  struck  it,  and  a  large  piece  fell  in. 
Frank  exulted  in  his  own  and  his  friend's  prudence,  in 
having  stopped  in  time. 

They  took  off  their  skates,  and  began  to  walk  home- 
ward, till  suddenly  Frank  perceived  that  his  dog  was  not 
following  them:  he  cadled  "Pompey!  Pompey!"  but 
no  Pompey  came  in  answer  to  the  call.  They  went 
back  to  look  for  him,  but  they  could  not  see  him  any- 
where on  the  road  or  in  the  fields.  They  went  to  the 
place  where  they  had  been  skgting,  and  they  heard  a 
noise  under  the  ice ;  Pompey  had  fallen  into  -^e  hole, 
and  had  floated  underneath  the  ice  ;  they  looked  in  at 
the  hole,  and  saw  him  struggling :  Frank,  exceedingly 
alarmed,  cailled  to  him,  and  stretched  his  arm  as  far  as 
ever  he  could  under  the  ice  to  reach  him,  and  Pompey 
made  fresh  efforts;  but  he  was  somehow  jammed  be- 
tween stones,  or  entangled  in  weeds ;  he  could  not  get 
out,  nor  could  Frank  reach  him,  nor  could  Lewis. 
Lewis  tied  a  stone  in  the  comer  of  his  handkerchief, 
and  threw  the.  heavy  end  into  the  pool,  jerking  it  under 
the  ice  towards  the  corner  where  the  dog  lay,  but  in 
vain;  Pompey  could  not  reach  it!  once  he  just  caught 
it,  but  he  let  it  go  when  Lewis  pulled ;  he  had  no  long- 
er strength  to  hold  it. 

At  this  instant  they  heard  the  bark  of  a  dog  in  the 
field  next  to  the  road ;  and  Frank,  leaping  up  on  the  top 
of  the  bank,  saw  a  woodman  and  his  dog  crossing  the 
field.  Frank  called,  roared  to  him,  but  he  was  walking 
away  from  them,  and  he  plodded  on  without  hearing 
any  thing  but  his  own  whistling.  Lewis  happily  recol- 
lected a  whistle  he  had  in  his  pocket,  and  he  whistled 
loud  and  strong :  the  woodman  looked  back,  and  saw 
the  two  boys  making  signals  with  hats  and  handker- 
chiefs, and  he  came  running  as  fast  as  he  could.  When 
he  heard  what  was  the  matter,  he  jumped  over  the 
hedge  to  their  assistance,  and  with  his  hatchet  broke  the 
ice  in  several  places,  Frank  all  the  while  calling,  to  beg 
he  would  take  care  not  to  kill  the  dog,  and  pointing  with 
his  stick  to  the  spot  under  which  Pompey  lay.  When 
this  was  uncovered,  there  he  lay,  indeed !  quite  motion- 
less.   The  woodman  took  him  up,  but  no  aigns  of  life 
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appeared.  They  held  him  with  his  head  downward,  the 
water  poured  from  his  mouth,  but  no  breath,  no  warmth. 
The  woodman  offered  tq  carry  him  to  his  &ut  in  the 
wood,  which  was  about  a  mile  off,  and  to  lay  him  before 
the  fire.  But  Frank  thought  it  best  to  carry  him  home 
to  his  own  good  Mrs.  Catharine,  and  home  they  carried 
him  with  all  possible  expedition. 

Mary,  from  her  window,  saw?them  from  afar,  and 
went  down  to  the  hall  to  meal  them,  eagerhr  askins 
what  had  happened  to  Pomp^yf^ind  why  Frank  carried 
him.  But  when  she  saw  his  condition,  and  Frank's 
sorrowiiil  countenance,  she  %j9ked  no  more ;  she  ran  jfbr 
Mrs.  Catharine,  and  eireiT  remedy  was  tried  which  the 
Humane  Society  ad#ne  wt  the  recovery  of  the  down- 
ed. Pompey  was  dried,  rubbed  with  salt,  and  wrapped 
in  a  warm  blanket,  air  was  blown  into  his  mouth  and 
nostrils,  but  for  some  time  no  signs  of  life  apj[>eared ; 
and  Frank,  Mary,  and  Lewis,  by  turns,  exclaimed  in 
despair, 

''He  is  dead !  he  is  quite  dead !  he  will  never  move 
again  l** 

But  Jkfrs.  Catharine  desired  them  to  be  patient:  a 
slight  heaving  of  the  breast  was  seen ;  she  held  a  feath- 
er to  the  nostrils,  the  feather  moved ;  Maiy  clapped  her 
hands  with  joy,  and  Frank  exclaimed,  ''He  breathes  !*' 
Convulsive  twitchings  in  the  legs  followed,  the  eyes 
opened,  and,  by  degrees,  life  returning,  Pompey  recover- 
ed sufficiently  to  raise  himself  up,  to  know  Frank,  to 
Vag  his  tail,  and  to  lick  Mrs.  Catharine's  hand.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour  h^/waa  able  to  stand,  walk,  eat,^  and 
drink :  he  was  pronounced  by  Mrs.  Catharine  to  be  out 
of  all  danger ;  and  great  was  the  joy  of  his  young  mas- 
ter and  his  friends  on  again  receiving  his  caresses. 

No  sooner  was  the  dog  safe,  than  Frank's  mother  be- 
gin to  inquire  how  he  had  come  into  danger,  and  desired 
&  hetr  every  particular  of  what  had  Jiappened.  Frank 
was  ftware  that  she  would  be  displeased  at  his  having 
gone  out  to  skate  without  distinct  permission  and  be- 
fore the  safety  of  the  ice  had  been  examined ;  but  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  excuse  himself,  he  was  anx- 
ious to  take  his  fdil  share  of  blame.  His  father  decreed, 
as  a  punishment  for  their  impatience  and  imprudence, 
that  they  should  not  skate  again  during  the  remainder 
of  Lewis's  holydays.  Lewis  seemed  more  sorry  for 
Frank  than  for  nimself,  for  he  thought,  and  repeatedly 
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said,  that  he  had  been  the  means  of  biingmg  him  into 
this  scrape. 

But  whatever  disappointment  or  punishment  yomig 
people  suffer  together  for  their  faults,  while  they  have 
the  consciousness  that  they  hay«  spoken  exacUy  the 
truth,  have  not  attempted  to  shift  the  blame  from  them- 
selves, and  have  behaved  honourably,  they  are  secure 
of  one  lasting  comfort,  that  their  confidence  in  each 
other  and  their  mutual  affection  will  be  increased. 
Even  in  such  slight  trikls  as  these,  integrity  is  proved, 
and  the  recollection  of  these  childish  incidents  often 
lasts  through  life,  and  strengthens  the  friendship  of  age. 

*'  Well,"  said  Mary,  "  though  you  cannot  skate,  you 
can  walk,  and  I  can  walk  with  you." 

^  And  mamma  says  she  will  walk  with  us  to  the  wood- 
man's, to  thank  him  for  saving  Pompey,"  said  Frank; 
^  we  will  take  Pompey  with  us,  to  thank  him  for  him- 
self, fiut  first,'  Mary,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you 
and  Lewis  about  a  plumcake.'* 

Frank's  mother  had  promised  him  a  large  iced  plum- 
cake  for  *'  twelfth-night."  We  presume  that  none  of 
our  young  readers  are  unacquainted  with  the  jOTfui  rites 
of  twelfth-night,  with  the  drawing  of  lots  for  king  and 
queen,  and  for  all  the  vaurkvos  personages  who  are  to 
support,  through  that  evening,  whatever  character  falls 
to  their  lot.  The  name  and  description  of  each  charac- 
ter intended  for  their  twelfth  night,  Frank  and  Mary 
had  already  drawn  out ;  they  had  written  them  dehcate- 
ly  on  little  billets,  and  each  billet  had  moreover  its  mot- 
to, and  each  billet  was  rolled  up  and  thrown  into  the  hat, 
ready  to  hand  round  with  the  essential  accompaniments 
of  iced  sections  of  plumcake. 

That  cake  was  not  yet  made;  but  Mrs.  Catharine  had 
this  day  looked  out  the  materials ;  the  su^r,  and  the 
plums,  the  citron,  &c.,  were  all  on  the  table  m  her  room, 
and  she  was  just  going  to  begin  her  woik.  But  Frank 
now  proposed  to  Mary  and  Lewis  that  they  should  give 
up  this  qi^6,  and  give  the  money  which  it  would  have 
cost  to  the  poor  woodman  who  had  saved  Pompey. 
The  cake,  as  Mrs.  Catharine  had  informed  Frank,  would 
cost  about  a  guinea ;  and  his  mother  told  him  she  would 
give  him  this  money  instead  of  the  cake,  if  he  chose  it, 
and  if  they  all  agreed  to  it.  With  one  accord  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  cake,  even  the  iced  plumcake,  and  the 
IweUth-night  cake,  should  be  given  up;   and  Frank, 
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Maiy,  and  Lewis  ran  to  stop  Mrs.  Catharine's  hand. 
She  was  much  sarprised,  and  at  first  disappointed,  when 
she  found  her  hand  stopped,  and  heard  that  there  was 
to  be  no  cake ;  but  her  conntenance  recovered  from  its 
consternation  when  the  learned  that  the  iced  cake  was 
to  turn  into  a  warm  coat  for  Pompey's  deliverer.  She 
much  approved  of  this,  however  she  regretted,  for  her 
own  share,  the  pleasure  she  would  have  had  in  making 
it  for  them :  and  still  she  thou^t  that  there  might  be  a 
seed  caJce,  or  a  plain  cake,  for  the  young  people  on  the 
twelfth  night. 

No ;  they  would  not  consent  to  this.  Frank  said  that 
whatever  they  did  should  be  quite  honestly  done ;  they 
must  give  up  somethfAg,  or  else,  they  saia,  it  would  oe 
only  pretending  to  be  generous.  Frank's  mother,  who 
had  upon  all  c^casions  endeavoured  to  instil  this  prin^ 
ciple,  was  glad  to  see  that  he  applied  il  of  his  own  ac- 
cord. She  put  the  guinea  into  his  hand,  and  they  walked 
to  the  woodman's :  he  was  not  at  his  cottage,  but  they 
found  him  at  work  in  the  wood,  and  Pompey  carried 
bim  the  guinea  between  his  teeth,  holding  it  very  fast 
till  Frank  ordered  him  to  surrender  it.  It  is  said,  but 
we  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth,  that  Pompey  immediately 
knew  the  woodman  again^iiM  wagged  his  tail  and  lick- 
ed hands  in  token  of  gratitude.  They  forgot  that  Pom- 
pey had  been  more  than  half  drowned  when  his  ac- 
qamtance  with  the  woodman  first  commenced,  and  that 
he  had  been  quite  senseless  at  the  time  when  the  essen- 
tial service  of  his  extricating  him  from  the  ice  had  been 
accompUshed.  But  let  this  rest:  for  the  honour  of 
Pompey  we  wish  to  believe  it  if  it  be  possible.  We 
pass  on  to  other  matters. 

Mary  had  now  completely  forgotten  all  she  had  for- 
merly heard  of  Lewis's  learning,  for  he  never  talked 
of  his  Latin  or  Greek;  and  whatever  else  he  knew 
came  out  only  when  it  could  assist  them,  and  just  as 
much  as  they  wanted,  and  no  more. 

One  da^,  when  Mary  was  looking  at  the  priijip  of  the 
French  fairy  tales  with  Frank,  in  the  Cabinet  des  F6es, 
and  was  trying  to  translate  the  words  which  were  at 
the  bottom  of  each  print,  and  when  she  came  to  one 
sentence  of  which  she  could  make  nothing,  Lewis 
helped  her,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  they  found  out 
that  he  understood  F^nch  "  better  than  she  did,  a  great 
deaL" 
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He  had  learned,  he  said,  all  he  knew  of  it  from  one  of 
his  sisters  before  he  went  to  school,  and  afterward 
Ibtot  it  up  in  the  holydays. 

^Another  morning,  after  having  shown  him  their  Ro- 
mJD  emperors,  and  British  kings  and  queens,  and  taken 
him  to  look  at  the  **  Stream  of  Time,"  Lewis  said  he 
had  never  seen  it  before,  but  he  quickly  understood  it, 
and  soon  assisted  them  in  using  it.  They  perceived 
that  he  knew  a  great  deal  more  of  history  than  they 
did,  and  they  found  that  it  was  all  clear  in  his  head; 
he  knew  what  empires  and  nations  came  first,  and  what 
followed  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Whenever  Frank 
and  Mary  were  at  a  difficulty,  he  was  ready  to  assist 
them,  either  in  history  or  geography.  He  knew  what 
people  inhabited  the  different  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
m  ancient  and  in  modem  times.  He  made  Frank  un- 
derstand what  often  puzzles  children — how  the  Romans 
seemed  to  turn  into  the  Italians,  the  Gauls  into  the 
French,  &c. ;  he  helped  them  in  making  out  how  ancient 
and  modem  history  follow,  or  may  be  made  to  foUow 
each  other,  for  this  he  knew  better  than  is  common  with 
boys  of  his  age. 

He  helped  them  to  make  for  each  century  a  sort  of 
skeleton  map  of  history,  in  which  should  be  written  at 
first  only  a  very  few  of  the  principal  names  of  the  most 
civilized  nations,  and  then  of  the  celebrated  men ;  each 
century  should  have  its  sheet  of  paper.  Such  maps  had 
been  made  for  him,  and  he  had  made  some  for  himself, 
and  had  found  them  useful. 

Frank  liked  to  do  this,  provided  Lewis  would  write  the 
names,  because  he  could  write  faster  than  they  could. 

'*  Shall  we  tell  him,''  whispered  Mary,  "  our  play  of 
contemporaries,  or  would  he  think  it  too  foohsh  1 

Far  from  thinking  it  foolish,  Lewis  entered  into  it  with 
great  spirit,  and  made  out  some  very  entertaining  par- 
ties of  ancients  and  modems,  with  droll  appropriate  di- 
alogues ;  and  whenever  he  found  that  he  went  beyond 
what  Fnnk  or  Mary  knew,  he  showed  them  where  they 
could  find  all  that  he  had  learned. 

"But  how  could  you  learn  so  much  history?"  said 
Frank. 

"  Very  easily,"  replied  Lewis,  "  for  I  was  exceedingly 
happy  when  1  was  learning  it." 

Lewis  paused,  for,  as  they  saw,  some  recollection 
touched  him  with  pain  as  well  as  pleasure.     Mary  and 
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Frank  stood  silent  while  he  went  to  his  Aither*»  wHt^' 
desk,  which  was  open  on  the  table,  and  took  firom  It  a 
miniature  picture  in  a  black  case,  Hliowing  the  pUstMi 
to  them,  he  seemed  as  if  he  was  going  to  say  somelMMi 
yet  said  nothing. 

«*  It  is  a  my  good-natmred^  sensible  cotmtimam^/* 
said  Frank.    "  I  Uke  if 

''  So  do  I,''  said  Mary :  *'  it  looks  like  a  very  old  mmh^ 

^Yes,**  said  Lewis,  *'he  was  past  eighty  w\mn  thsi 
picture  was  drawn.'* 

'*  Eighty  r*  said  Mary.  **  I  lore  old  peopUi  wh«it  ih<ty 
are  good-natured,  and  I  am  sore,  whoever  this  is,  bn  m 
good-natured,  for  both  his  eyes  and  Ills  mouth  look 
smiling.** 

"^moisitl**  said  Frank. 

'*My  grandfather,  thai  urof,**  said  I^ewisi  ^and  be 
was  the  most  good-natured,  the  kindest  person  in  tbe 
world.  I  wish  you  had  known  him,  yoti  would  have  loved 
him  80  much,  and  he  would  have  loved  ywi  \  be  wae 
always  fond  of  having  young  people  about  bim,  and  we 
all  of  us  used  to  be  so  glad  to  go  into  bis  room«  lie  bad 
always  something  ready  for  each  of  us  when  we  went 
to  him,  either  to  read  to  us,  or  to  tell  us,  of  his  vounger 
days,  or  something  or  other  that  was  delightful ;  and 
that  made  one  wish  to  be  as  good  and  to  know  as  much 
as  he  did.  You  asked  me  how  I  learned  all  I  know  of 
history.  It  was  he  who  taught  it  to  me ;  and  that  was 
what  made  me  like  it  so  much,  and  learn  it,  as  1  told 
you,  80  easily.  Ever^  morning,  before  breakfast,  he  let 
me  come  to  him  in  ms  study.  He  ^ot  up  very  early, 
but  he  sat  in  his  dressing-gown  readmg  or  writing  till 
eight,  and  as  soon  as  the  clock  struck  eight,  that  was 
my  hour,  I  used  to  run  down  stairs,  and  there  I  used  to 
find  him  in  his  dear  arm-chair ;  and  he  always  smiled 
upon  me  when  I  came  in;  but  I  can  never  see  him 
again  !** 

Mary  held  fast  the  pietore  which  Lewis  was  going  to 
shut.  "  Oh,  do  let  me  look  at  it  a  little  longer!**  said 
she. 

'*  Who  was  he  mortlike  of  anybody  I  ever  have  seen  !** 
said  Frank.    '<  W^l|  like  your  father  1*' 

**  Yes,  only  so  nfiBtfblder :  his  manner  was  different*** 

^  Had  he  a  slow  or  a  quick  manner?*'  said  Marv. 

''  He  was  quick  and  lively — ^yet  very  gentle  and-  gen- 
Hemanlike,  ^  remarkaUy  polite ;  not  mere  company 
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politeness,  bat  every  day  and  always,  when  at  home  and 
to  everybody  the  same,  even  to  us  children,  and  to  the 
Boorest  people  more  than  to  the  grandest.  The  very 
fbifffars  to  whom  he  gave  charity  observed  and  felt  that 
kind  manner  of  grandpapa^s.  I  remember  a  poor  old 
beggar  woman,  after  he  was  gone,  too,  saying,  that  ^e 
would  rather  have  a  penny  from  his  hand  than  a  shilling 
flung  to  her  by  another." 

**  How  we  should  have  loved  him,'*  said  Mary^  *'  should 
not  we,  Frank  V 

**  Exceedingly ;  and  you  really  think  he  would  have 
liked  us,"  said  Frank,  '^  as  well  as  your  papa  likes  us  V 

'M  am  sure  he  would,"  said  Lewis,  "  for  they  always 
liked  the  same  people,  and  for  the  same  things ;  he 
would  have  liked  your  manners,  for  he  liked  good-man- 
ners particularly ;  and  he  would  have  liked  your  being 
fond  of  reading,  and  listening  to  all  that  is  going  on ; 
but,  above  all,  he  would  have  liked  you  for  loving  one 
mother ;  and  he  would  have  been  glad  that  I  shoiQd  be 
here,  because  he  would  have  seen  that  you  have  good 
principles.'* 

"  But  he  was  not  strict,  was  he  V  said  Frank. 

"  Strict  about  learning,  or  such  things  t  No,  not  the 
least,"  said  Lewis.  **  But  he  was  very  strict  about  pnn- 
ciples — very  strict  about  right  and  wrong." 

**  So  is  my  father,"  said  Frank. 

"But  was  not  your  grandpapa  a  clergyman V  said 
Mary,  looking  again  at  the  dress  of  the  picture. 

**  He  was,"  said  Lewis. 

**  Then  he  was,  I  suppose,  more  serious  a  great  deal 
than  your  father,  or  my  father,  was  not  he  I"  said 
Frank. 

**  I  do  not  think  he  was  more  so,  except  as  suited  his 
age,  and  when  serious  subjects  were  mentioned.  He 
was  very  religious,  but  that  did  not  make  him  sad;  quite 
the  contrary.  He  was  remarkably  cheerful.  He  used 
to  say  good  Christians  ought  to  be  cheerful,  and  he  made 
us  love  religion  and  not  fear  it." 

"Just  what  ray  father  and  mother  think,"  said  Frank. 

"  And  what  thiy  tieaCh  us,"  said  Mary. 

After  this  conversation  Mary  toM  Frank  that  she  had 
quite  settled  her  mind  about  Lewis,  that  she  was  sure 
he  would  make  him  a  good  friend,  and  she  begged  he 
would  make  a  friend  of  him  as  fast  as  possible. 

Frank  was  well  disposed  to  go  as  fast  in  friendshipas 
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Maiy  desired;  and  eonsiderabie  progress  was  made, 
even  in  the  few  remaining  days  of  this  first  visit.    But  , 
Lewis's  father  was  oblig^  to  take  his  son  away,  pron^  '^' 
ising,  however,  that  Lewis' should  return  and  spend  with 
them  his  next  Midsummer  holydays. 

'*  Midsummer  !**  said  Frank,  sighing.    *'  How  long  it 
will  be  till  Midsummer !" 


MroeuMMER ! — Oh,  how  long  it  will  be  before  Midsum- 
mer !"  were,  if  we  remember  rightly,  Frank's  last  words 
when  we  parted  from  him  at  Christmas ;  but  spring  did 
return,  and  bestowed  fresh  pleasures ;  uid  summer  re- 
turned ;  yes,  even  Aft</-summer,  and  Lewis's  holydays 
and  Lewis  himself  arrived.  The  two  friends  met  with 
all  the  delight  they  had  expected, — ^very  uneommon  witii 
those  who  had  expected  so  much.  They  compared  all 
they  had  done,  and  seen,  and  heard,  and  read  ih  the  in«- 
tenral,  and  they  talked,  and  Mary  listenedy  for  two  hours 
without  intermission.  She,  indeed,  affirms  it  was  three, 
and  they  were  not  tired  at  the  end  of  that  time,  nor  had 
they  come  to  the  end  of  their  store  of  sense  and  non- 
sense. 

Lewis  inquired  whether  the  time  for  Frank's  going  to 
school  was  fixed. 

**  Yes,  after  Midsummer,  papa  says  it  must  be." 

'*  He  goes  abroad  in  autumn,"  said  Mary,  *'  so  it  must 
be." 

''  And  is  it  fixed  to  what  school  he  is  to  go  1"  said 
Lewis. 

**  Not  yet,"  said  Frank,  "  but  it  is  to  be  determined 
to-day,  and  I  will  tell  you,  Lewis,  to-morrow.  I  am 
going  this  minute  to  ask  papa  something — I  will  not  tell 
either  of  you  what  it  is." 

He  left  them,  and,  after  some  little  time,  returned,  witb 
raised  colour 'and  sparkling  eyes. 

**What  do  you  think  I  have  done,  Maryl"  said 
Frank. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Mary. 

"  I  have  asked  papa  to  let  me  go  to  the  same  schoc^ 
as  Lewis,  and  papa  had  been  thinking  of  it  before,  an4 
he  and  mamma  and  the  eujgineer  went  into  the  stud^p, 
and  studied  about  it,  and  it  is  all  settled.  Papa  is  wri- 
ting a  letter  to  the  head-master  about  it  this  miottte. 
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Mamma  said  she  was  rery  glad  that  I  should  have  so 
good  a  friend  as  Lewis." 

Lewis  was  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  this. 

•*  Oh,  so  am  I,"  said  Mary ;  "  he  will  be  your  friend  at 
school,  and  1  will  be  your  friend  at  home.** 

^  Yes,  always,"  said  Frank,  '*  and  all  is  well  and 
happy." 

*'  But  when  are  you  to  go,  Frank  t"  said  Mary. 

"  At  the  end  of  Lewis's  holydays,  you  know,  we  shall 
both  go  together." 

**  ^th  together,"  said  Mary ;  ^  what  shall  I  do  when 
you  are  ^ne,  Frank  1" 

**  But  it  will  not  be  for  a  great  while  yet,"  said  Frank. 
**  There  are  a  month  and  three  days  of  Lewis's  holydays 
to  come." 

*'  A  month  and  three  days !  then  we  need  not  think  of 
it  yet,  indeed,"  said  Mary. 

*^  And  though  I  told  you  it  was  all  settled,  1  recollect 
now,"  said  Frank,  "  that  it  is  not  quite  certain,  because 
they  are  not  sure  that  there  is  a  place  or  abed  for  me  at 
the  school ;  and,  you  know,  if  there  is  not  room  for  me 
I  cannot  go." 

**  Then  I  hope,"  cried  Mary ;  but  she  checked  herself. 
"  No,  I  do  not  hope ;  for  since  you  must  go  to  school,  as 
papa  says,  it  is  better  that  you  should  go  with  Lewis. 
When  will  the  answer  to  the  letter  come  1" 

**Not  till  Thursday  at  soonest,  three  days,  perhaps 
four,  to  wait,  before  we  know  how  it  will  be.  What  a 
long  time !"  said  Frank. 

The  first  morning  was,  indeed,  rather  long ;  for  Frank 
could  not  settle  to  any  thing,  but  continually  repeated, 

"  Mary,  when  do  you  think  the  answer  will  come,  on 
Thursday  or  Friday  1  What  do  you  think  the  answer 
will  be,  Lewis  V 

Lewis  was  inclined  to  think  there  would  be  no  place 
for  Frank.  It  depended  upon  whether  a  new  boy, 
whose  name  he  did  not  know,  for  whom -the  place  had 
been  engaged,  would  come  to  school  or  not— this  was  a 
point  which  Lewis  could  not  decide— therefore  it  was 
better  to  do  something  in  the  interval  to  lessen  the  im- 
patience and  pain  of  suspense.  Lewis  had,  during  these 
holydays,  a  theme  to  write.  The  subject :  "  Which  of 
all  the  Roman  and  Grecian  heroes  in  Plutarch's  Lives 
do  you  prefer  ?"  Here  was  ample  room  for  thought  and 
debate,     I^wis  consulted  Frank,  and  Frank  hh  hiB 
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own  ignorance,  and  Plutarch's  Lives  were  now  looked 
over  with  great  eagerness ;  each  took  a  volume,  and 
each  read  aloud  whatever  struck  him  at  the  moment 
with  admiration :  Mary  listening  while  she  worked,  or 
rather  while  she  sat  with  her  work  in  her  hand.  And 
now  she  incUned  in  favour  of  this  hero,  and  now  of 
that 

Lewis  could  not  decide  quickly,  because  it  was  a 
matter  of  great  consequence  to  him.  He  had  many 
competitors,  who  were  very  clever  boys,  and  who 
would  examine  the  merits  jof  the  hero  of  each  theme ; 
and  he  must  look  over  Plutarch's  Lives  again  send 
again  more  carefully  another  day.  Frank  desired  to 
help  his  friend  in  examining  the  lives  that  were  to  be 
compared,  and  Lewis  kindly  accepted  his  assistance ; 
they  read,  and  gave  their  reasons  in  favour  or  against 
each  action  and  character,  and  having  an  immediate 
object,  their  interest  was  kept  constantly  alive.  Thus 
Frank's  attention  turned  from  childish  objects  to  those 
that  were  more  manly ;  and  he  was  now  as  much  inter- 
ested in  the  real  history  of  illustrious  men,  as  he  used 
to  be  in  mere  amusing  tales.  His  admiration  was  ex* 
cited  by  the  great  and  good  actions  of  which  he  read ; 
and  as  he  was  pressed  at  the  same  time  to  determine 
which  were  truly  good  and  great,  many  questions  about 
light  and  wrong,  honour  and  honesty,  resolution  and 
otetinacy,  courage  and  rashness,  occurred,  which  were 
debated  between  him  and  his  friend  Lewis ;  and  though 
they  were  only  boyish  arguments,  argued  but  imper- 
fecuy,  yet  Frank's  understanding  strengthened  by  this 
exercise,  as  his  body  strengthened  by  the  wrestling, 
running,  and  climbii^  which  they  had  out  of  doors. 

Colonel  Birch,  who  was  always  ready  to  contribute 
to  their  amusement,  took  them  to  see  some  of  his  men 
firing  at  a  mark ;  he  taught  them  how  to  prime,  load, 
and  fire  a  pistol  themselves.  Another  day  he  took 
them  to  an  archery  meeting ;  he  gave  Frank  a  bow  and 
three  good"  arrows.  These  were  a  great  delight,  more 
especially  because  Mary  could  join  in  this  amusement* 
The  bow,  though  rather  large,  was  not  too  strong  for 
her  to  draw,  and  her  dexterity  supplied  her  want  of 
strength. 

The  weather  was  cool  enough  to  permit  of  riding; 
and,  at  Frank's  and  Lewis's  age,  it  must  be  difficult  to 
find  the  weather  that  can  prevent  a  good  gallop — Felix 
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had  now  quite  recovered,  and  Frank^s  father  hadv  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  Lewis  to  trust  him  to  ride  his  own 
favourite  horse — confidence,  of  which  neither  he  nor 
the  horse  had  ever  reason  to  repent 

During  the  very  hot  weather  Frank  took  great  pleas- 
ure in  swimming,  and  now  he  could  swim  well  enough 
to  try  the  experiment  of  the  kite,  which  he  had  so  long 
desired  to  try.  He  found  the  passage  in  Franklin's 
essays,  and  Lewis  and  he  read  it  together,  with  the 
eagerness  with  which  people  read  that  which  they  want 
immediately  to  put  in  practice. 

*'  The  ordinary  method  of  swimming  is  reduced  to  the 
act  of  rowing  with  the  arms  and  legs,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, a  laborious  and  fati^ng  operation,  when  the 
space  of  water  to  be  crossed  is  considerable.  There  is 
a  niethod  in  which  the  swimmer  may  pass  to  great  dis- 
tances with  much  facility  by  means  of  a  sail. 

'*  This  discovery  I  fortunately  made  by  accident,  and 
in  the  following  manner : — 

*'  When  I  was  a  boy,  1  amused  myself  one  day  flying 
a  paper  kite,  and  approaching  the  bank  of  a  pond, 
which  was  near  a  mile  broad,  I  tied  the  string  to  a 
sta^e,  and  the  kite  ascended  to  a  very  considerable 
height  above  the  pond  while  I  was  swimming.  In  a 
little  time,  being  desirous  of  amusing  myself  with  my 
kite,  and  enjoying  at  the  same  time  the  pleasure  of 
swimming,  1  returned ;  and  loosing  from  the  stake  the 
string,  with  the  little  stick  which  was  fastened  to  it, 
went  again  into  the  water,  where  I  found  that,  lying 
on  my  back  and  holding  the  stick  in  my  hands,  I  was 
drawn  along  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  very  agree- 
able manner.  Having  then  engaged  another  boy  to 
carry  my  clothes  round  the  pond,  to  a  place  which  I 
pointed  out  to  him  on  the  other  side,  I  began  to  cross 
the  pond  with  my  kite,  which  carried  me  quite  over 
without  the  least  fatigue,  and  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
imaginable.  I  was  only  obliged  occasionally  to  halt  a 
little  in  my  course  to  resist  its  progress,  as  it  appeared 
that  by  following  too  quickly  I  lowered  the  kite  too 
much ;  by  doing  which  occasionally  I  made  it  rise  again. 
I  have  never  since  that  time  practised  this  singular  mode 
of  swimming,  though  I  think  it  not  impossible  to  cross 
in  this  manner  from  Dover  to  Calais.  The  packet-boat, 
however,  is  still  preferable." 

In  this  last  sentiment,  Frank's  mother  most  heartily 
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red.    She  now,  howeyery  consented  that   Frank 
lid  tr3r  his  experiment,  from  which  he  had  so  long 
refrained  in  obedience  to  her,  and  to  fuUU  his  promise. 

His  father,  for  further  security,  was  present  at  the 
trial.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  part  of  the  pond, 
across  which  Frank  made  this  first  trial,  was  not  of 
greater  width  than  he  could  have  easily  crossed  by 
swimming  in  his  usual  manner.  On  this  his  father  in- 
sisted. Frank,  kite  in  hand,  went  into  the  water,  and, 
exactly  as  Franklin  directed,  lying  on  his  back  and  hold- 
ing the  little  stick  to  which  the  string  of  the  kite  was 
fastened,  was  drawn  along  by  his  (tying  sail,  and  carried 
quite  over,  '*  without  the  least  fatigue,  aiid  wUh  the 
greatest  pleasure  imaginable.*^ 

How  far  this  mode  of  saiUng-swimming  could  be  ap- 
plied to  use,  was  a  question  which  was  warmly  disc^na- 
ed,  and  very  differently  judged,  according  to  the  age 
and  experience  of  those  who  hoped  or  feared. 

All  this  time  no  answer  came  from  the  master  of 
Lewises  school !  The  delay  was  surprising !  The  sus- 
pense would  have  been  intolerable  but  for  the  constant 
employments  which  tilled  every  hour.  Colonel  Birch 
was  alm&st  as  anxious  as  they  could  be  for  the  answer 
to  the  letter :  he  was  very  desirpus  that  Frank  should 
now  go  to  school. 

*'  Well,  boys,  have  you  had  a  letter  !*'  said  he,  coming 
in  one  momuog  about  the  hour  when  the  post  usually 
arrived. 

'*  No,  sir,"  said  Frank,  "  the  post  has  not  come  in  yet, 
and  we  are  going  out  with  our  bows  and  arrows  to  pre- 
vent us  from  being  impatient.  This  was  Mary's  inven- 
tion.   Mamma  will  s^nd  for  us  if  there  is  a  letter.** 

And  this  morning  they  were  sent  for.  They  found 
their  father,  mother,  and  Colonel  Birch,  holding  consul- 
tation over  a  letter  which  lay  on  the  table.  The  letter 
began  with  an  apology  for  the  delay  of.  the  master's 
answer.  This  had  l^en  occasioned,  he  said,  by  his 
having  been  kept  in  uncertainty  by  the  friends  of  a  boy 
to  whom  the  vacant  place  had  been  promised.  They 
had,  however,  now  decided  to  send  him,  and  there  was 
no  place  for  Frank  this  year. 

All  stood  round  the  table  in  silence,  each  reading  the 
letter  again  by  turns.  But  it  could  not  be  changed: 
and  after  having  read  it,  each  laid  it  down  again.  Colc^ 
nel  Birch  first  broke  silence. 
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"  My  good  friends,  I  see  what  the  end  of  this  will 
be,"  said  he,  "  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it !  you  will 
keep  Frank  at  home  another  year,  and  if  you  do,  it  will 
spoil  him.  You  cannot  help  it,  my  dear  madam,  you 
cannot  help  it — I  know  you  would  do  every  thing  for 
him  that  the  best  of  mothers  can  do  for  the  best  of 
boys ;  but  that  is  not  sufficient,  I  mean  that  it  is  too 
much.  He  is  made  a  great  deal  too  happy— every  thing 
goes  too  smoothly  and  easily  with  him  at  home  to  make 
a  man  of  him.  If  you  have  given  him  good  prineydes, 
as  I  know  you  have,  trust  to  them.  He  must  see  good 
and  bad  at  every  school,  and  wherever  he  goes  in  the 
world;  and  the  sooner  he  learns  to  choose  between 
them,  and  make  his  own  way,  the  better. 

**  Very  true,  my  dear  madam.  Yes,  my.  dear  sir," 
oqntinued  Colonel  Birch,  half  listening  to  something 
Trank's  father  and  mother  attempted  to  say,  to  assure 
him  that  they  agreed  perfectly  in  these  sentiments.  *^  1 
know  you  agree  with  me  in  theory,  but  in  practice, 
when  it  comes  to  Uie  point,  I  doubt  your  resolution : 
you  will  make  fine  excuses  to  yourselves-— you  will 
say  that  you  must  find  the  best  school  possible,  and 
the  best  friends  possible  for  your  boy,  and  so  forth.  I 
am  sorry  he  cannot  find  a  place  at  this  best  of  schools," 
added  he,  looking  at  Lewis,  **  for  I  know  the  value  of  a 
good  friend  early  in  life,  a  friend  a  year  or  two  older  and 
wiser  than  one^s  self ;  I  had  one  in  your  father,  Frank. 
But  still,  my  boy,  you  have  your  friend  here,  safe  by  the 
heart-strings ;  and  whether  you  go  to  the  same  school 
for  this  year  with  him  or  not,  matters  little  :  your  father 
and  I,  when  we  were  boys,  were  separated  for  three 
long  years — what  did  that  signify  ?  We  met  again,  and 
found  our  hearts  and  heads  the  same,  or  rather  better, 
if  I  remember  right,  for  my  own  share,  and  we  were 
as  good  friends  as  if  we  had  never  parted.  Come, 
come,  my  boys,  think  no  more  about  it." 

Frank  and  Lewis  tried  to  think  that  it  was  all  for 
the  best.  Frank  said  that  he  was  ready  to  go  to  any 
school  his  father  and  mother  pleased,  and  as  soon  as 
they  pleased :  he  was  sure  he  should  never  find  such 
another  friend  as  Lewis.  "  But,"  added  he,  "  I  shall 
always,  I  hope — " 

What  it  was  that  he  hoped  was  lost  in  a  choking  in 
his  throat ;  but,  though  the  words  were  inaudible,  they 
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were  understood,  it  seems :  for  Ck>lonel  Birch  immedi- 
ately answered — 

'^  That  1  am  sure  you  will,  my  boy.  So  now  to  what 
school  will  you  send  him,  and  when  ?" 

"  I  have  two  in  view,  under  consideration,"  said  his 
father,  smiling,  as  he  spoke,  at  Colonel  Birches  look  of 
impatience. 

''  Under  consideration !  toss  up  and  decide.  Any 
school  is  better  for  him  than  keeping  him  longer  at 
home;  especially  as  you  are  obliged  to  go  abroad. 
Any,  the  worst  public  school,  is  better  for  a  boy  of  his 
age  than  the  best  home.'* 

This  was  going  too  far — this  could  not  be  allowed ; 
and,  to  do  the  good  colonel  justice,  this  was  more  than 
he  meant ;  the  assertion  was  made  in  the  warmth  of 
argument,  in  his  zeal  for  what  he  thought  Frank's 
advantage.  As  he  cooled,  he  found  there  had  been  no 
occasion  for  his  heat.  Frank's  father  was  not  only 
willing,  but  prepared  to  do  all  that  he  wished. 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  in  the  preceding  sum- 
mer, Frank's  father  took  him  to  a  beautiful  park  in  the 
neighbourhood,  called  Bellomb^.  Lord  and  Lady  Chep- 
stow, the  possessors  of  this  place,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  abroad,  were  now  at  home,  and  so  was  their 
son  Horace  Granville,  who  had  been  at  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Engli^  schools,  and  who  had  a  party  of  his  young 
companioii^'With  him  to  spend  the  holydays  at  Bellom- 
bre.  Frank's  father  and  mother  had  delayed  a  long- 
promised  visit  to  Lord  and  Lady  Chepstow  till  this  time, 
on  purpose  that  they  might  give  Frank  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  these  young  people ;  and  now  there  was  an 
additional  motive,  thai  they  might  judge  by  what  these 
bo>[s  were,  and  by  what  they  heard  of  their  master, 
which  school  they  should  like  best  for  Frank. 

The  party  was  quickly  arranged.  There  were  Miss 
Granvilles,  and  Mary  was  included  in  the  invitation. 
They  all  went  to  spend  a  fortnight  at  Bellombre.  The 
dhve  there,  though  neither  by  the  wood  nor  glen  which 
Frank  had  formerly  described  to  Mary,  was  thought 
delightful,  and  the  superb  park  was  equal  even  to  what 
Frank's  imagination  had  expected,  from  his  first  peep 
between  the  paUng.  The  house  was  magnificent,  lliey 
were  shown  to  a  splendid  library,  where  they  found 
Lord  and  Lady  Chepstow,  and,  among  several  other 
people,  a  boy  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen,  whom  Frank 
R  33 
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imagined  to  be  young  Granville,  and  was  surprised  Xxi 
see  that  he  was  rather  mean-looking ;  but  Frank  found 
his  mistake,  when  Lord  Chepstow  turned  and  said  to 
the  boy,  "  Spellman,  where  is  Horace  V 

SpeUman  said  that  Mr.  Granville  had  been  out  fishing; 
he  was  very  wet — very  late — ^very  sorry — ^but  he  was 
sure  he  would  soon  be  down. 

In  the  meantime  Spellman  came  forward  to  the  young 
people ;  he  showed  Mary  where  to  put  her  bonnet ;  he 
took  them  to  the  window,  and  pointed  out  the  best  view 
of  the  park ;  told  how  many  miles  the  park  was  roimd, 
and  told  them  the  names  of  all  the  portraits  in  the  room, 
and  which  was  the  first  Lord  Chepstow,  and  which  the 
last,  and  which  the  present  lord,  and  which  was  Horace. 
"  Wonderfully  like,"  said  he,  **  only  not  near  so  hand- 
some. Is  not  itV  Frank  had  never  yet  seen  him, 
therefore  he  could  not  decide. 

"  Never  seen  Horace  Granville ! — but  then  youVe  a 
great  pleasure  to  come.  Only  you  must  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  him  a  little  shy  at  first.  It  is  a  great  pity; 
Lady  Chepstow  is  always  complaining  of  his  being  so 
silent-^but  it  goes  o£f ;  you'll  like  him  amazingly  when 
you  know  him — ^that  is,  if  he  likes  you,  which  I  sun  sure 
ne  will,  for  he  told  me  his  mother  desired  him  to  take 
you  under  his  protection.    People  think  he  is  terribly 

groud,  but  it  is  all  bashfulness.  Surprisingly  bashfm 
e  is,  considering  how  clever  he  is,  and  it  is  so  odd,  after 
his  being  at  a  great  school,  and  every  thing,  but  he  goes 
back  to  it  always  at  home,  which  is  very  provoking  to 
his  father — ^but  I  am  a  prodigious  favourite,  and  must 
always  be  here  in  the  holydays  to  talk  for  him,  espe- 
cially when  there's  strangers,  as  Lady  Chepstow  says, 
so  we  get  on  famously.  Horace  could  never  do  with- 
out me !" 

Spellman  had  not  time  to  say  more,  for  the  door  burst 
open,  and  in  came,  laughing  at  some  jest  unknown,  a 
party  of  well-dressed  men-boys,  as  Mary  called  thera, 
who,  except  a  bob  of  the  head  each  to  Lady  Chepstow 
as  they  passed,  seemed  regardless  of  everybody  but 
themselves.  They  herded  together  in  a  window !  their 
merriment  ceased,  and  they  stood  eying  the  company, 
the  door  still  left  open,  till  another  followed,  very  gen- 
tleman-like, cold,  and  quiet ;  he  was  a  boy  of  about  six- 
teen, but  he  looked  quite  like  a  man,  and  a  very  serious 
man. 
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*'  Horace  Granville  himself ^^^  whispered  SpelliDan. 
Frank  and  Lewis  were  presented  to  him,  and  he  to  them, 
by  Lord  Chepstow,  who  said  that  he  was  sure  his 
son  Horace  would  always  be  particularly  glad  to  see 
Frank :  but  Horace  did  not  look  particularly  glad  to  see 
him  now.  At  once  bashful  and  proud,  he  st(X)d  ^atly 
distressed,  and  said  nothing ;  but  after  a  reconnoitering 
glance  down  upon  Frank,  he  held  out  his  hand  gracious- 
ly to  him,  bowed  his  head  coldly  to  Lewis,  but  still  said 
nothing.  Lady  Chepstow  asked  if  there  was  not  some 
hope  that  Frank  would  go  to  the  same  school  with  her 
son.  This  suggested  an  easy  subject  of  conversation 
to  Horace,  but  he  did  not  take  it.  After  standing  a  few 
minutes  in  this  agony  of  silence,  he  turned  short  about, 
walked  abruptly  away,  and  joined  the  herd  in  the  win- 
dow, leaving  Frank  and  Lewis  again  to  Spellman*s  care. 
About  this  time  Mary  was  carried  ofif  by  one  of  the 
higher  powers  to  some  distant  region,  where,  with  the 
governess  and  the  Miss  Granvilles,  she  was  to  be  invis-  ^ 
ible. 

Spellman  resumed  his  office  of  Granville's  talker  and 
flatterer.  He  whispered  to  Frank,  "  Though  Mr.  Gran- 
ville s£ud  nothing,  1  know  he  hked  your  first  look  ama- 
zingly.   1  know  his  eye,  if  anybody  does." 

^^  Can  you  tell  me,"  said  Frank;  '*  who  those  people  are, 
who  are  standing  at  the  window  ?"  He  was  at  a  loss 
whether  to  csdl  them  boys  or  men,  he  therefore  called 
them  people, 

*'  People !  indeed,"  said  Spellman,  smiling.  "  One 
of  them  is  Cressingham,  son  of  Lord  Cressingham,  of 
Cressingham,  or  his  hand  would  not  be  on  Granville^s 
shoulder.  The  other,  with  the  broad  back,  is  Power, 
son  of  the  member — Oh !  you  don't  know  him.  There 
is  Power,  the  father,  the  old  man  with  the  great  seals 
to  his  watch,  and  young  Power  is  expected  to  be  very 
rich — we  are  very  fond  of  him.  Then  the  other,  the 
thin  little  fellow  in  the  window  with  his  hand  on  his  hip, 
is  Shaw ;  he  is  expected  to  be  very  clever.  His  father 
is  here  often,  because  he  is  known  now  to  be  the  author 
of  '  The  Conflagration  of  Moscow  f  and  he  is  supposed 
to  be  the  author  of  the  'Chit-chat  Club;'  and  'Bath 
Buns'  and  '  Bath  Idols'  are  given  to  him  too,  but  he 
denies  them." 

''  I  should  like  to  see '  The  Conflagration  of  Moscow,' " 
said  Lewi9. 
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•*  It's  on  the  little  table  there,"  said  Spellman, "  and 
it's  very  fine,  certainly ;  but,  for  my  own  share,  I  like  the 
*  CkU'Chat  Club''  better,  it's  so  amazingly  entertaining, 
for  everybody  in  the  world  is  in  it.  But  you  would  not 
understand  a  word  of  it  without  the  key." 

**But  what  are  Bath  idols  and  Bath  buns,  sir?"  said 
Frank. 

*'  Oh,  bless  you !  the  bitterest  thing  and  the  sweetest !" 
repUed  Spellman.  ''  But  you  would  not  taste  it  at  all. 
It's  nothing  unless  you  know  the  people ;  and,"  added 
he,  with  a  smUe  of  superiority,  •*  you  are  not  come  quite 
to  the  age  for  satire  yet — I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  Are  all  those  in  the  window,  schoolfellows  of  Mr. 
Granville  ?"  said  Frank. 

^No:  only  one,  Cressingham;  the  two  others  are 
from  some  other  school,  I  forget  which." 

'•  And  are  you  a  schoolfellow  of  Mr.  Granville's  ?"  said 
Frank. 

''  No :  I  am  his  home-fellow,"  said  Spellman,  some 
slight  embarrassment  appearing  in  his  voice  and  laugh, 
though  not  in  his  unblushing  face.  He  added,  '*  I  am 
homebred,  like  yourself.    But,  dinner !  dinner  !" 

At  dinner  Frank  was  desired  to  sit  by  Mr.  Granville, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  side-table,  at  which  were  all 
his  companions,  and  some  other  persons.  Granville 
was  very  attentive  to  Frank,  more  so  than  to  anybody 
else,  silently  taking  care  that  he  had  all  he  wanted. 
Officious  Spellman  seeing  this,  offered  him  continually 
this  and  that,  and  the  other,  and  every  thing  he  did  not 
want :  so  that  Frank  had  no  piece  till  Granville  said, 

"  Leave  him  to  me,  Spellman." 

Frank  hoped  that  he  should  now  hear  what  other 
people  were  talking  about. 

Much  was  said  about  soups,  and  fish,  and  sauce ;  he 
was  much  surprised  that  boys,  or  young  men,  could 
know  so  much  about  different  dishes.  None  of  these 
schoolboys,  however,  gobbled  like  Tom.  They  all  ate 
like  gentlemen,  but  they  talked  more  like  cooks.  Frank 
was  not  sure  whether  they  were  in  reality,  or  only 
pretended  to  be,  epicures.  Certainly  they  were  not 
ashamed,  but  proud  of  their  love  of  eating,  and  their 
taste  for  wines.  When  hunger  abated  and  plates  stood 
still,  there  Was  much  said  by  Power,  and  Shaw,  and 
Spellman,  of  fish  that  had  been  caught  by  them,  and  of 
fishing  and  boating  parties  which  they  had  or  were  to 
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have.  Frank  liked  this,  but  each  spoke  of  his  own 
feats,  and  Frank  thought  they  did  not  seem  much  to 
care  for  each  other,  or  to  expect  to  be  cared  for ;  they 
were  companions,  but  not  friends.  Frank  observed 
that  Shaw  and  Power,  though  they  were  schoolfellows, 
as  Spellman  had  told  him,  appeared  to  take  pleasure  in 
taunting  each  other — their  characters  were  plain  enough 
to  him.  Shaw  was  clever,  anxious  to  snow  his  wit, 
and  make  diversion  of  everybody.  Power  was  tyran- 
nical, rather  stupid,  and  proud  of  his  father^s  fortune. 

Frank  wished  that  they  would  not  talk  so  much,  that 
he  might  hear  Granville,  about  whose  character  he  felt 
more  curiosity.  But,  though  GranviUe  had  by  this  time 
got  over  his  bashfulness,  so  far  as  to  have  regained  the 
power  of  speech,  yet  he  used  that  power  but  sparingly. 
Frank  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  silent  from  timidity 
or  from  pride. 

Of  Cressingham  he  did  not  at  first  think  much.  Cres- 
singham  had  a  headache,  and  appeared  cross,  to  Spell- 
man  in  particular,  who  tried  to  please  him  in  vain. 
Even  when  he  spoke  of  the  Cressinghams  of  Cressing- 
ham, he  would  not  be  pleased.  Whenever  Spellman 
praised  Granville,  or  any  thing  at  Bellombre,  Cressing- 
nam  always  made  some  sarcastic  answer.  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  he  disliked  Granville,  though  he  was  said 
to  be  his  friend.  Spellman  was  a  little  too  fond  of  flat- 
tering, perhaps,  but  Cressingham  appeared  unjust  to 
him,  and  much  too  severe,  sdmost  r^de.  But  of  these 
things,  and  of  the  character  of  Granville  especially, 
Frank  changed  his  mind  several  times  during  the  course 
of  dinner. 

In  the  silence  between  the  first  and  second  courses, 
Spellman  feeling  himself  called  upon  to  say  something, 
asked  Frank  if  he  knew  what  was  meant  by  a  fag? 
Frank  said  that>he  did ;  Lewis  had  explained  it  to  him. 

"It  is  very  lucky  for  somebody,"  said  Spellman, 
'*  that  little  Drake  died  last  month  of  the  measles,  for  I 
have  a  notion  that  somebody  will  get  into  his  shoes.'' 

Frank  looked  puzzled,  till  it  was  explained  to  him 
that  Drake  had  been  Mr.  Granville's  fag  at  school,  and 
thai  getting  into  his  shoes  meant  succeeding  to  him,  or 
standing  in  his  place. 

•  After  Shaw  had  laughed  more  than  sufficiently  at  the 
little  greenJkorn's  ignorance  of  this  expression,  and  then 
laughed  again,  until  the  back  of  his  chair  shook,  %( 
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lhrank?8  not  knowing  what  was  meant  even  by  a  green" 
A^rn/spellman  went  ori, 

*<  You  will  go  to  school  under  famous  good  protec- 
tion," said  he  to  Frank ;  "  many  a  boy  will  envy  you ; 
a  cousin  of  my  own,  in  particular,  I  know  would  like  to 
be  Granville's  fag,  of  all  things,  if  he  had  been  lucky 
enough." 

"'fliat  cousin  of  yours  must  be  very  particular,  in 
truth,  if  he  likes,  of  ail  things,  to  be  a  fag.  It  is  the 
best  subject  of  congratulation  I  ever  heard ;  I  will  write 
a  Pindaric  ode  upon  it,"  said  Shaw. 

'*  Would  you  rather  be  Granville's  fag  or  Granville's 
flatterer  t"  said  Cressingham. 

"  Not  a  fair  question,"  said  Shaw,  "  for  one  of  the 

E laces  is  not  vacant,  you  know,  and  you  would  not  have 
:im  disoblige  any  of  the  present  company  by  showing 
he  wants  to  step  into  his  shoes  before  his  time." 

Frank  was  a  little  confused,  but  he  answered, 

'*  I  will  never  be  a  flatterer,  if  that  is  what  you  mean 
yrl  know  I  must  be  a  fag." 

"  Must !"  pursued  Shaw.  "  But,  you  lucky  little  dog, 
do  not  you  rejoice  at  being  Mr.  Granville's  fagi" 

•*  No,"  said  Frank,  "  I  do  not  rejoice  at  it ;  I  would 
rather  not  be  anybody's  fag." 

Granville's  face  clouded  over,  but  the  cloud  passed  off. 

**  Who  would  be  anybody's  fag  if  they  could  help  it  V 
cried  Power ;  **  but  you  will  find  you  cannot  help  your- 
self, my  little  fellow.  There  is  fagging  at  all  schools, 
my  lad." 

"  Not  at  all  schools,  not  at  mine,"  said  Lewis. 

"  No  fagging  at  your  school !"  cried  Shaw ;  "  and  pray, 
where  is  it  situate,  lying,  or  being  ? — Somewhere  in  the 
county  of  Utopia,  I  guess,  or  the  parish  of  Lubberland. 
—Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

Frank  felt  vexed  at  his  loud  laugh,  but  Lewis  was  not 
vexed ;  he  waited  till  the  laugh  was  over,  which  he  knew 
could  not  last  for  ever,  though  it  seemed  unextinguish- 
able,  like  the  laughter  of  Homer's  rude  gods.  When 
Lewis  had  quietly  estabUshed  his  fact.  Power  took  up 
the  cause  against  him,  and  said; 

"  If  there  is  no  fagging  at  your  school  I  would  not 
go  to  it." 

"No,  because  you  are  a  great  boy,"  said  Lewis;  "if 
vou  were  a  little  boy,  you  would  be  very  glad  to  go  ta 
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**  I  am  sure  I  should,*'  said  Frank,  sif^g. 

Granville's  face  clouded  over  again. 

*'  Comfort  yourself,"  said  Cressingham, "  for  though 
you  must  be  a  fag,  you  need  not  be  a  flatterer." 

"  But  why  must  there  be  fags  f  *'  persisted  Frank. 

"  Because  there  must,"  said  Power. 

"  The  law  of  the  lion,  and  good  law,"  said  Shaw. 
"  Hey,  Granville  V 

"  For  lions,"  answered  Granville. 

"  What,  ara  you  against  fagging,  and  you  one  of  the 
great  boys  1"  said  Power. 

'*  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  great  boy,"  said  Shaw, ''  but 
Granville  looks  as  if  he  would  have  been  more  obliged 
to  you  if  you  had  called  him  a  great  man." 

"  Which  he  will  be,"  said  Spellman,  in  a  low  voice, 
quite  distinct  enough  to  be  heanl. 

**  And  if  you  were  a  great  man,"  said  Power,  '*  would 
you  put  down  fagging  1" 

^  Stay  till  he  is,  and  then  he  vrill  tell  you,"  said  Shaw. 

Power  stuck  to  his  question  with  little  variation,  re- 
peating, ^  Granville,  are  you  for  or  against  fagging  I  m 
tell  us." 

Granville  was  against  tyrannical  fagging,  he  said,  but 
in  moderate  bounds  he  thought  it  a  good  custom.  It 
tan^t  bo3rs  to  bear  and  to  obey ;  he  had  been  a  fag  him- 
self, and  he  thought  it  had  done  him  good ;  it  hadjuade  a 
man  of  him. 

Some  conversation  followed  as  to  what  was  tjrranni- 
cal  fagging.  Upon  the  whole,  Granville  acknowledged 
it  was  difficult  to  prevent  tyranny  where  there  was 
power. 

"  A  good  pun  against  you,  Power,"  interrupted  Shaw. 

Granville  look^  above  a  pun,  and  concluded,  as  Pow- 
er bending  forward  would  have  his  sentence,  "  It  never 
can  be  abolished,  and  therefore  t^re  is  no  use  in  talk- 
ing more  aboutit." 

Upon  this  last  point  Lewis  differed  from  him,  because, 
as  he  re-urged,  fagging  had  been  abolished  at  his  school, 
and  in  others  which  he  named. 

Now  Granville  could  not  bear  contradiction,  at  least 
he  could  not  bear  it  at  home ;  he  had  been  forced  to 
bear  it  at  scIh)o1.  But  when  Spellman  was  by,  and 
ready  to  assent  to,,  and  support  all  he  said,  and  to  won- 
der that  anybody  oould  be  of  another  opinion,  his  first 
fault  of  temper  returned.    Tlie  moment  Lewis  differed 
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firom  him,  he  locked  down,  proudly  displeased  that  a  Iit« 
tie  boy,  or  at  least  a  boy  who  was  not  of  his  age,  or  of 
the  hrst  forms,  should  venture  to  contradict  him,  to  rea- 
son, and  to  reason  better  than  he  did.  This  was  too 
provoking :  GranyiUe  reasoned  no  longer,  but  repeated 
dryly,  that  fagging  never  would  be  abolished. 

Lewis  observed,  that  if  people  had  thought  so  about 
the  slave  trade,  probably  that  never  would  have  been 
abolished. 

**  We  must  keep  clear  of  politics,"  said  Spellman. 
There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Frank,  with  some  hesita> 
tion,  said,  '*  I  donH  quite  understand  Mr.  Granville." 
Granville  did  not  explain. 

'*  You  will  quite  understand  when  you  go  to  school,'' 
said  Shaw ;  **  meantime,  take  some  sauce  to  your  pud- 
ding," 
^'  While  you  can  get  it,"  added  Spellmaut  laughing. 
'*  I  thought  you  had  been  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question,"  said  Frank,  looking  up  in  Granville's  face. 

.  **  You  thought  wrong  then,  my  little  genUeman,"  said 
Granville. 

Frank  said  he  was  sorry  for  it,  and  he  wished  to  say 
more  ;  but  not  used  to  speak  before  so  many  boys,  was 
overawed :  however,  he  ventured  to  say  that  he  did  not 
see  why  fagging  should  not  be  abolished ;  he  did  not  see 
why  great  boys  should  trample  on  little  boys. 

**  You  may  not  see  why,"  said  Power,  "  but  they  will 
always  do  it." 

**  Not  always,  not  with  us,"  said  Lewis  ;  <*  they  are 
not  allowed." 

♦*Wbo  can  hinder  them,  I  want  to  know!"  asked 
Power. 

"The  master,  the  laws,  and  ourselves,"  answered 
Lewis ;  "  fagging  is  abolished  with  us,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  so  everywhere  soon." 

**  You  may  hope,  but  it  will  not,"  said  Cressingham, 
♦*  though  I  am  not  sure  but  it  ought." 

**  I  am  sure  it  ought  not,"  said  Power ;  "  that  would  be 
too  hard  upon  me,  too  bad,  just  come  up  last  year  to  be 
master,  after  being  fag  so  many  years. 

Frank  looked  at  him»  and  felt  that  he  should  be  sorry 
to  be  his  fag.    Shaw  quickly  interrupted  the  look,  noo* 
ded  to  him,  and  said, 
♦*  You  are  right  there,  my  little  lad." 

"  What  do  you  meaa  1"  said  Pow^r* 
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**  You  know  yery  well  what  I  mean — ^the  hot  poker 
and  the  eyebrows.    Remember  your  fag  Simpson." 

'*  Oh,  tell  us,  will  you  T'  said  Spellman. 

"  Oh !  we  must  not  tell  tales  out  of  school." 

"  Tell  what  you  will,"  said  Power, "  but  do  not  forget 
what  you  did  to  Hamilton  when  he  did  not  clean  your 
shoes  to  please  3^ou ;  or  rather  what  you  could  not  do, 
for  the  little  spirit  got'the  better  of  you,  1  think." 

•*  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Shaw,  **  I  made  him  lick 
the  shoe  at  last ;  I  bent  the  proud  Hamilton  back  to  it, 
or  I  would  have  seen  why ;  and  a  good  joke  it  was,  and 
horrible  faces  he  made ;  and  he  said  it  was  poison.  If 
the  shoe  was  not  clean,  it  was  his  own  fault,  you  know. 
But  the  hot  poker  was  too  bad,  and  the  flogging  you 
gave  him  for  not  lying  still  under  it." 

"It  was  his  own  fault — if  he  had  lain  still  as  I  bid 
him,  he  would  not  have  been  burned  or  beaten  either," 
said  Power. 

*'  For  shame !  gentlemen,"  exclaimed  Granville,  in  a 
tone  so  much  louder  than  usual,  that  some  of  the  heads 
of  the  large  table  turned  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

''  Was  that  Horace's  voice  ?"  said  Lady  Chepstow. 

**  It  was,  ma'am,"  replied  Horace. 

**  I  hope  Horace  is  taking  care  of  the  gentlemen  at 
that  table,"  said  Lord  Chepstow. 

"  Excellent  care,  my  lord,"  answered  Spellman. 

In  the  same  instant  Granville  held  up  his  ^lass  to 
Shaw,  who  answered  by  a  nod,  and  holding  up  his  glass, 
it  was  filled,  swallowed,  returned  to  its  place,  quick  as 
readi/y  present^  fire. 

Frank,  who  had  very  much  liked  Granville's  loud  •*  for 
shame,"  and  who  thought  he  was  now  sure  of  his  opin- 
ion, looked  up  to  him  again,  the  moment  he  put  down 
his  glass,  and  smiling,  said,  "  Now  you  are  convinced 
Lewis  was  right." 

Granville  was  silent,  and  coloured,  but  whether  from 
shame  or  anger  Frank  could  not  be  certain. 

Granville  exerted  himself  afterward,  and  talked  more 
than  usual,  and  very  well,  on  various  subjects ;  but  he 
never  ad(hres8ed  one  word  to  Lewis,  to  whom  he  seemed 
to  have  taken  a  dislike,  Frank  could  not  conceive  why. 
He  cbuld  hardly  imagine  that  he  was  offended  merely 
by  Lewis's  differing  from  him  in  opinion,  and  by  his 
having  dared  to  contradict  and  conquer  him  in  argu- 
ment. 
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After  dinner,  when  the  ladies  left  the  room,  Frank 
and  Lewis  rose  to  go  with  them. 

*^  You  are  going,  I  see,"  said  Granville,  coldly  and 
ceremoniously,  to  Lewis ;  "  you  will  always  do  as  you 
please  in  this  house,  1  hope."  He  nodded  more  gra- 
ciously to  Frank,  adding,  *'  Spellman  will  follow  you 
soon,  and  show  you  the  lions,^^ 

Spellman,  though  he  would  raHler  have  stayed  with 
the  gentlemen,  followed  Frank  directly, /or  which  Frank 
was  very  sorry,  as  he  wanted  to  walk  in  the  park  alone 
with  Lewis. 

Frank  was  taken  by  Spellman  to  the  stable,  and  the 
kennel,  and  the  pheasantry,  and  the  armoury;  and  he 
would  have  been  entertained,  but  that  fagging  lay  heavy 
at  his  heart.  The  walk  in  the  park,  however,  was  re- 
freshing after  the  hot  dinner;  but  Spellman  kept  on 
talking  and  flattering,  and  he  was  such  a  flatterer  that 
Frank  grew  sick  of  him.  Spellman  was  probably 
equally  tired  of  Frank,  for  when  they  had  finished  theur 
walk,  when  he  had  lodged  them  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  furnished  them  with  coffiee,  he  left  them ;  and  as 
the  >^dow  was  open,  Lewis  heard  him  calling  out, 
**  I'm  off  duty  now,  stay  for  me — hard  duty  it  was — it's 
fair  I  should  have  some  fun." 

Frank  was  glad  to  have  got  rid  of  him  at  any  rate. 
Lewis  was  called  by  some  one  to  play  at  chess.  Frank 
siood  by,  wishing  he  could  play  at  any  thing,  listening 
first  to  what  one  lady  said,  and  then  another,  and 
heard  a  great  deal  of  talking,  but  nothing  interested  him. 
His  mother  was  at  a  distance  with  Lady  Chepstow,  who 
spoke  in  a  whisper.  Nobody  knew  that  Frank  was 
standing  there,  till  Granville  and  his  party  came  into 
the  room.  Shaw,  as  he  passed,  laughed  at  Frank's  dole- 
ful face,  and  said,  "  There's  a  fish  out  of  water — no,  a 
tame  bird  dying  of  the  pip." 

Before  Frank  could  guess  what  sort  of  death  this  was, 
Mr.  Power  followed.  Power  neither  heard  the  wit,  nor 
saw  the  object ;  but  stumbling  over  Frank's  feet,  won- 
dered how  his  feet  came  there,  begged  his  pardon  if  he 
had  hurt  him,  but  took  coffee  without  hearmg  Frank's 
reply. 

Cressingham  was  saying  something  about  Spellman, 
and  could  not  attend  to  any  thing  else.  Granville,  how* 
ever,  stopped,  and  said  to  Frank,  "  Have  you  «ver  seen 
JJgypt  ?"    Frank,  bewildered,  was  uncommonly  stnpida 
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and  looked  in  his  face  without  answering.  Lewis  inter* 
nipted  his  game  of  chess,  and  answered  for  him,  *^No, 
Frank,  you  have  not  seen  the  Travels  in  Egypt,  that 
great  book  on  the  table.*^ 

What  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  a  friend  who  has  som» 
sense,  when  we  hare  none  of  our  own !  a  friend)  who 
will  even  lose  a  game  at  chess  to  serve  us.  Lewis  lost 
his  game,  and  went  witfi  Frank  to  Egypt.  Frank  thought 
he  should  now  hp  comfortable,  and  he  only  wanted  Mary 
to  join  themi  but  Mary  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  stir : 
she  looked  uncommonly  stupid  too.  The  Miss  Gran* 
villes,  who  saw  Frank  beckoning,  were  so  obliging  as  to 
go  to  the  table  with  her,  but  they  had  seen  Egypt  sev« 
eral  times  before,  that  is  to  say,  had  turned  it  over. 
They  were  very  polite  about  the  pyramids,  and  every 
thing ;  but  their  standing  by  and  talking,  as  he  thought, 
a  little  affectedly,  disturt)ed  Frank.  He  looked  at  the 
pyramids  almost  without  seeing  them,  or  knowing  ^hat 
they  were,  and  the  young  ladies,  he  was  consct()usr, 
must  think  him  nearly  a  fool.  He  whispered,  *'  Go  back 
to  your  seat,  will  you,  Mary  ?"  The  Miss  Granvilles 
went  with  her ;  but  Spellman  came  in,  and  seeing  him 
alone,  would  help  him  to  turn  over  the  leaves ;  though 
Frank  thanked  him,  and  said  he  could  turn  them  over 
for  himself.  But  Spellman  began  to  tell  him  the  book 
was  very  valuable,  that  it  cost  so  much ;  Frank  gave  it 
up,  and  longed  to  go  to  bed,  but  dared  not,  because  he 
was  afraid  Spellman  would  go  with  him  to  show  him 
the  way  to  his  room.  At  last  he  saw  his  mother  get  up 
aund  leave  the  room,  and  he  darted  after  her.  He  had  a 
great  dead  to  say,  but  he  could  say  little,  he  was  so  ex* 
cessively  sleepy.  While  his  mother  was  taking  his 
goods  for  him  out  of  the  chaise-box,  he  stretched,  and 
yawned,  and  said, 
"  Poor  Mary,  I  hope  she  has  been  asleep  this  hour." 
But  she  answered  from  a  little  room  within  h^r  moth- 
er' 


*'  Oh  no,  I  am  not  Sleep.    1  cannot  get  to  sleep.    Do 
not  you  wish  we  weft  at  home  again,  Frank  V* 
"  That  1  do,"  said  Frank.  •  » 

ThQ  next  morning  Frank  came  into  his  mother's  room« 
"  GoM  morning  to  you,  dear  mother,"  said  he.  "  I  am 
sure  Colonel  Birch  was  right,  and  that  you  have  made 
me  too  happy  at  home,"  *  • 
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:^^  I  ani  sorry  for  it,  my  dear  child,"  said  his  mother, 
.  •*!£.  ydtt  are  to  suffer  for  it" 

'*  N^  mother,  I  will  not  suffer,  nor  shall  you.    Frank 
is  himself  again  this  morning,"* j^d  he,  smiling. 
/    Mary,  hearing  Frank's  voice,  came  out  of  her  little 
room  ready  dressed ;  but  looking  moumftffly,  she  said, 

"  I  am  very  sorry  we  are  to  stay  here  a  whole  fort- 
niglA.*'  *• 

*'  Do  not  be  sorry,  Mary,"  said  Frank,  **  for  though  it  ^ 
is  disagreeable,  I  am  sure  it  will  do  me  a  great  deal  of  ' 
food  " 

After  a  night's  refreshing  sleep,  he  had  recovered  his 
sense  and  his  spirit.  He  had  been  up  above  an  hour 
with  Lewis,  who  had  settled  his  mind,  he  said,  on  those 

e^ints  which  had  disturbed  him  moed,  fags  and  fagging, 
e  was  exceedingly  sorry  that  he  could  not  go  wiu 
Lewis,  to  that  school  of  his,  where  neither  fags  nor  fag- 
ging were  allowed;  but  since  he-couM  not  abolish  the 
^e^ustom  by  any  thing  he  could  say  or  dOj  all  that  re- 
mained was  to  do  his  duty,  if  he^  was  ever  called  upon 
to  be  a  fag.  Frank  was  determined  he  would  bear  every 
thin|(  well,  unless,  said  he,  it  should  come  to  red  hot  po- 
kers, or  any  such  tyranny  as  ought  not  to  be  borne. 

"  But  what  wouW' you  do  then  if  it  did  1"  said  Mary. 

"  I  would,"  said  Frank,  "  boldly,  before  my  tyrant's 
face,  and  before  all  his  school-fellows,  come  forward, 
and  ask  his  school-fellows  and  my  school-fellows,  and 
his  master  and  my  master,  whether  this  ought  to  be  borne 
or  not." 

Frank  acted  the  coming  forward,  as  he  spoke,  with 
great  spirit ;  and  looked,  as  he  felt,  like  a  little  hero. 

**  Bravo,  Frank !"  said  his  father,  looking  at  him  from 
his  dressing-room  door :  "  you  would  do  what  was  quite 
right:  but  I  promise  you  that  I  will  inquire  into  the 
facts,  and  you  shall  not  be  sent  to  any  school  where  I 
know  that  such  tyranny  is  practised.  I  do  not  say  per- 
mitted, for  were  it  known,  1  am  sure  it  wouldnot  be  suf- 
fered." 2, 

"  Thank  you  father,":«aid  FranWir*  then,  if  I  have  a  tol- 
erable master,  I  will  be  as  good  a  fag  as  ever  was  seen ; 
you  shall  find,  and  Colonel  Birch  shall  find,  that  t  am 
not  spoiled,  though  I  have  been  so  happy,  my  dear 
mother,  at  home ;  I  will  not  be  lazy,  nor  cross,  nor  a 
telltale ;  but  -one  thing  I  am  resolved  upon,  if  it  cohies 
to  the  trial,  1  will  tell  no  lie  for  anybody ;  1  will  speak 
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Ui6  truth  always ;  and  I  am  able,  I  hope,  to  foesyrthb  con* 
sequejices."  '  • 

His  father  came  put  irom  the  umer  room  whiltf  Frank 
was  sa^ng  this,  and  bCiaid  his  hand  upon  Frank's  h^ad^ 
and  said) 

*^  God  lAem  you,  mv  dear  scm ;  and  if  you  keep  to 
this  resolution,  and  hold  to  such  principles,  yi)u  will  be 
a  blessing  to  your  mg^er  and  to  me." 

Frank,  when  )»e  heard  these  wordS)  thought  he  Was 
able  to  bear  "any  thing,  and  to  do  any  thing.  He  saw  his 
mother's  eyes  fixed  fondly  upon  him,  a^  Mary  again- 
looking  bright  and  happy.  In  high  spirits,  he  ran  down 
stairs  to  see  whether  breakfast  was  ready.  In  the  hall 
which  he  was  to  cross,  to  go  to  the  breakfast-room,  Gran- 
ville, the  whole  schoolboy  party,  and  some  others  were 
standing,  and  as  Frank  passed,  Shaw  tried  to  catch  hold 
of  him  :  "  Ah,  tame  bird,  are  you  alive  this  morning  V* 

**  Not  a  tame  bird,''  said  Frank,  escaping  frorff  him, 
"  not  to  be  caught  by  you."  ■"     ■ 

**He  will  be  tamed  soon,  though,"  cried  Power,  seiz- 
ing hold  of  Frank's  arm. 

'*  May  be  so,  but  not  by  you,  Mr.  Power,"  said  F{ank, 
standing  still,  but  steadily,  under  his  grasp. 

"JLet  the  bay  go,  if  you  please.  Power,"  said  Gran- 
ville, calmly. 

And  Power  let  him  go,  saying  disdainfully,  "  Who 
wants  to  hold  him  1"  i 

*'  One  moment,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Spellman, 
setting  himself  with  his  spread  arms  before  Frank,  to 
stop  him  as  he  was  springing  forward :  ^'  May  I  ask  yon 
one  question  1" 

"Any you  please,"  said  Frank;  "but,"  added  he,  in 
a  playM  tone,  "  I'm  to  choose  whether  I'll  answer  it  or 
not." 

•*  Then  tell  me,"  said  he,  winking  over  Frank's  head 
at  the  by-standers ;  "  Tell  me,  ray  little  man,  if  you 
wei«^  Id  choose,  of  these  four  gentlemen,  whose  fag 
would  you  be  ?" 

Frank  paused,  coi^dered,  and- -answered,  "I  shall 
say  the  name  you  wish  me  to  saji  but  not  because  you 
enect  it,  not  to  flatter  aq^rbody :  I  should  choose  Mr. 
Orapile." 

Orinville  smiled. 

■**  Well  said,"  cried  Cressingham ;  "  but  |ell  us  why— ' 

hv  AiA  net  yaa  choose  me  !'' 

34 
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•  "  I  don't  know  enough  of  you,  mt,"  said  Frank. 

**  As  much  as  of  Granville,"  said  Cressingham. 

"  Not  quite  so  much,"  said  Frtoik. 

**  Why !  What  do  you  knowTjf  him  1**  said  Cressing- 
ham. 

"  Something,"  answered  Frank;  "something  that  he 
said." 

"  Said  r  repeated  Shaw,  "  When  t" 

"  Yesterday,  at  dinner,  Mr.  Granville  BsAd,  *  For 
shame,  gentlemen.' " 

They  all  laughed.  "  He  has  caught  Gr$ttfj||nie's  indig- 
nant tone  too,"  said  Shaw ;  "  I  like  the  voice  particu- 
larly." 

"  I  like  the  feeling  better,"  said  Cressingham. 

"  1  like  the  boy,"  said  Granville,  drawing  Frank  closer 
to  him ;  "  for  the  future,  my  dear  little  fellow,  you  may 
call  me  Granville  or  Horace,  and  I  will  call  you  Prank." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  but  I  would  rather  callj^ou  Mr. 
Granville,  if  you  please,"  said  Frank. 

"  Why  1  you  call  your  friend  Lewis,  Lewis,  don't 
you  V 

"I  do ;  because  he  is  my  friend,  sir." 

"  Well,  sir,  and  \  intend  to  be  your  friend,  «»r,"  said 
Granville,  in  a  tone  oi  familiarity  unusual  to  him. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Frank,  still  without  changing 
his  manner. 

"  He  does  not  understand,"  said  Spellman. 

"  He  does,"  said  Granville,  "  and  I  understand  him." 

A  servant  came  to  say  that  breakfast  was  ready. 
Mr.  Granville  again  placed  Frank  beside  him,  telling 
him  this  was  always  to  be  his  place. 

This  day  Frank  was  much  happier  than  helid  been* 
yesterday.  In  the  first  place,  his  father  tilwday,  in 
consequence  of  all  he  saw  and  heard  of  Messieurs 
Shaw  and  Power,  and  of  the  abuses  of  the  fagging 
system  that  prevlaled  at  their  school,  determined  that 
Frank  should  never  ]go  there.  Relieved  from  thi»dread, 
Frank  felt  happier,  because  he  became  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  new'things  and  pdt(>le,  by  which  and  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  He  considered  that  he  was 
to  be  at  Bellombre  only  a  fort^ght,  and  that  what  was 
to  happen  afterward  at  school  was  the  point  of  "most 
consequence  to  him ;  therefore,  Mr.  GranviHe,  whom  he 
began  to  look  upon  as  his  future  master  and  protector, 
was  the  only  person  whom  he  need  be  anxions  to  please. 
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Frank  attended  to  all  he  said  and  did,  and  talked  much 
of  him  and  his  character  to  Lewis,  and  to  his  mother 
and  Mary,  whenever^ Jm  could  speak  to  them,  but  that 
was  seldom.  Some  things  he  could  not  understand  nor 
like.  He  could  not  understand  why  Mr.  Granville  was 
sometimes  so  bashful,  and  at  other  times  so  haughty ; 
and  he  could  not  bear  his  letting  Spellman  go  on  flat- 
tering him.  He  found  that  Spellman  was  the  son  of 
some  vulgar  person,  and  was  vulgar  in  Ids  manners, 
mean  in  4us  habits,  and  without  information,  or  any 
quality  to'lfptommend  him  except  good-nature. 

The  fact  was,  that  he  had  been  Granville's  first  com- 
panion before  he  went  to  school,  and  Granville  had 
then  early  acquired  the  habit  of  liking  his  flattery, 
which  he  mistook  for  affection,  and  was  glad  to  have 
Spellman  to  speak  for  him,  which  relieved  his  natural 
bashfulness.  At  school,  and  when  he  mixed  with  other 
boys,  h^  shyness  was  conquered:  competition  and 
emulBtfiom  called  out  his  abilities ;  his  pride  of  rank  and 
wealth  were  obliged  to  give  way  to  a  better  sort  of 
pride ;  he  exerted  himself  and  excelled  in  talents ;  he 
kept  company  with  his  equals  and  superiors,  and  formed 
a  friendship  with  Cressingham,  who  was  a  boy  of 
Honour.  Whenever  he  returned  home,  however,  the 
habits  he  had  formed  before  he  went  to  school  recurred, 
and  Spellman  was  as  necessary  at  Bellombre  as  a  fag 
was  at  school.  He  now  considered  Frank  as  com- 
pletely under  his  protection,  believing  that  it  was  set- 
tied  that  be  should  take  him  back  with  him  to  school, 
and  have  him  for  his  future  fag.  For  some  days  Frank 
found  him  very  kind,  and  eager  to  secure  for  him  his 
'  full  ahyey  and,  in  truth,  more  than  his  share,  of  evesry 
pleas^Bior  diversion.  In  the  mornings,  there  was  fish- 
ing,  boating,  riding,  driving.  Granville  mounted  Frank 
welC'.ahd  was,  as  he  said,  surprised  to  find  ^'how  admi- 
rably the  littie  fellow  rode."  Spellman  was  not  only 
surprised,  but  pretended  to  be  perfectly  astonished; 
Frank  was  ashamed,  and  disliked  this  coarse  flattery, 
but  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  general  admiration 
which  he  thought  he  saw,  that  his  horsemanship  and 
his  cleverness  excited ;  especially  Granville's  silent  nod 
in  re|i1y  ta  the  praises  was  gratifying.  However,  his 
mother  and  Lewis  had  put  him  upon  his  guard  against 
vanity ;  he  knew  his  own  foible,  and  he  behaved  with 
great   propriety.      Cressingham   liked    his    modesty. 
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Shaw  and  Power  did  not  care  about  him,  when  thef 
had  not  an  opportonity  of  laughing  at  him  as  a  tame 
boy  or  a  greennom.  Frank  became  quite  at  his  ease, 
and  sometimes  rose  in  high  spirits,  though  still  he  was 
not  so  happy  as  at  home,  it  was  quite  a  different 
thing.  Mary  was  never  with  him;  he  was  scarcely 
ever  with  his  father  and  mother,  and  he  had  none  of  his 
own  employments.  It  was  diversion  or  idleness  all  day 
long ;  and  every  night,  when  he  went  to.  bed,  he  was 
either  tired  of  doing  nothing,  or  his  head  vtras  in  a 
sort  of  puzzle,  from  the  variety  of  things  h«  had  seen. 
His  father  and  mother  had  left  him  as  much  as  possible 
to  himself;  they  never  watched  hkn.  At  the  end  of 
every  day,  when  he  came  to  wish  his  mother  good-night 
in  her  dressing-room,  it  was  his  delight  to  tell  her  all 
that  he  could  recollect  of  what  had  happened  to  him; 
and  he  sometimes  stayed  for  half  an  hour  after  he  had 
begun  by  saying  he  was  so  tired  he  could  scarcely 
speak.  Mary  went  to  bed  early,  and  was  generally 
asleep  when  he  came,  but  sometimes  he  awakened  her 
by  his  late  talkings,  and  of  this  she  was  always  very 
glad,  when  she  could  hear  from  her  little  room  what 
was  said :  she  used  to  leave  her  door  open  on  purpose^ 
but  she  generally  found  it  shut  in  the  morning.  Frank's 
mother,  at  length,  limited  his  chattering  time  to  ten 
minutes,  after  which  she  was  inexorable ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  march  off. 

One  advantage  which  she  hoped  from  his  visit  to 
Bellombre  was,  as  she  told  him,  that  it  would  wean 
him  from  the  habit  of  expecting  sympathy  such  as  ho 
had  enjoyed  at  home.  She  thought  it  was  good  for  him 
to  be  separated  from  the  friends  with  whom  he  had 
been  used  to  live,  especially  from  Mary,  of  whose  kind 
and  constant  sympathy  he  would  much  feel  the  loss  at 
school.  Besides  the  having  been  accustomed  to  too 
much  sympathy,  he  had,  perhaps,  been  too  much  nur* 
tured  by  the  fostering  dew  of  praise ;  he  had  been  led 
even  by  his  affection  for  his  father  and  mother,  and  by 
his  respect  and  admiration  for  them,  to  make  their  praise 
and  their  approbation  the  objecft  and  motive  of  all  his 
actions.  His  parents  now  spoke  to  him  very  seriously 
upon  the  danger  of  this  to  his  future  character. 

They  told  him,  that  when  he  should  be  separated 
from  them,  as  he  soon  would  be,  he  must  depend  en- 
tirely upon  his  own  principles,  and  upon  the  conscious- 
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Hess  of  doing  what  is  riglit,  when  periiaps  nobody  in 
this  world  would  know  it,  and  when  he  would  have 
neither  sympathy  nor  praise. 

Frank  had  some  sbght  trials  of  this  kind  while  he 
was  at  Bellombre. 

Several  Uttle  boys,  the  sons  of  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  some  the  sons  6f  officers  who  were 
quartered  in  the  adjacent  country-town,  were  frequent- 
ly invited  during  his  visit  there,  chiefly  for  his  amuse- 
ment. One  day  Frank  proposed  to  play  at  follow  the 
leader y  which  he  had  Ipn^  desired,  and  there  were  now 
boys  enough.  Their  epints  rose  as  they  went  on.  One 
leader  vied  with  another — ^no  one  would  be  left  behind. 
Till  at  last,  when  Frank  was  leader,  he,  eager  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  noble  daring,  vaulted  over  certain 
network  fences  of  the  pheasantry,  and,  as  he  thought, 
cleared  them  without  doing  any  damage,  and  pursued 
his  way  straight  across  the  pheasant-yard ;  others  fol- 
lowed, pushing  headlong  through  the  network,  which 
they  kicked  down  level  with  the  ground.  The  birds, 
alarmed  at  this  sudden  invasion,  ran  from  side  to  side 
to  their  territory,  and  at  last  found  and  flew  out  of  th^ 
gap  in  the  network.  Much  alarmed,  the  boys  now  pur- 
sued the  birds,  but  pursued  in  vain.  Some  of  inem 
could  not  be  recovered.  Lady  Chepstow,  who  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  her  pheasantry,  was  much  displeased 
when  she  heard  what  had  happened.  And  who  did  the 
mischief?  was  the  question.  Some  thought  Frank  had 
given  the  first  kick.  He  wtts  quite  sure  that  he  had  not, 
and  that  the  damage  had  been  done  by  his  followers ; 
but  then  he  was  leader,  and  had  brought  them  into  the 
scrape*  He  took  the  whole  blame  upon  himself,  and  a 
great  ^al  he  had  to  bear.  But  what  vexed  him  most 
wa«»  that  some  of  the  boys,  who  did  most  mischief,  be- 
haved shabbily,  and  did  not  give  him  any  thanks  or 
credit  for  his  truth  and  generosity.  Lewis  was  not  of 
the  party.  Frank  co^ld  not  even  tell  Mary  how  well 
he  had  behaved,  but  he  knew  it  himself,  that  was  his 
only  comfort 

Many  idighter,  and  some  larger  instances  of  a  similar 
kind  occulted,  where  Frank,  more  strict  in  truth  than 
some  of  hS  companions,  sufliered  by  it  at  the  time.  £ut 
this  strengthened  his  mind,  and  he  felt  proud  of  heing 
able  to  do  without  praise,  er  even  the  dear  reward  of 
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his  father  and  mother  and  ljlL%rfB  sympathy  and  ap^ 
probation. 

One  evening  the  little  party  had  been  amusing  them-* 
selves  by  playing  at  cards.  Frank,  who  did  not  know 
how  to  play,  was  only  a  stander-by,  and  he  had  been 
rather  mortified  at  not  being  able  to  take  any  part  in 
the  diversion.  When  the  elder  boys  had  finished  their 
game,  and  were  gone  to  billiards,  he  took  up  the  cards 
and  began  to  shQw  off  to  the  little  boys  some  of.  the 
tricks  which  he  had  seen  played  by  the  juggler,  which, 
for  the  moment,  made  him,  in  the|r  opinion,  a  man  of 
consequence.  General  surprise^l^d  admiration  were 
excited,  when  he  declared  that  he  could  undertake  to 
tell  what  card  in  the  pa^  any  person  in  company  J^ht 
choose.  This  could  n^be  believed !  they  defictftfun. 
Frank  presented  the  cards  to  one  of  the  little  boys,  and 
bid  him  choose  one  and  t^ke  it  from  the  pack ;  he  did 
so :  then  Frank  desired  him  to  replace  it,  and  then  to 
whisper  to  his  neighbour  the  name  of  the  card  he  had 
chosen.  This  was  done  accordingly;  Frank  then  ex- 
amining the  cards  with  great  gravity,  threw  one  after 
..lyoother  upon  the  table,  saying,  *•*'  It  was  not  this,  it  was 
not  Jthatt  nor  that,  nor  this ;  but  it  was  this,"  said  he, 
*piUt^  his  finger  on  the  king  of  clubs. 

How  wonderful !  it  was  the  very  card  the  boy  had 
thought  of.  Frank  was  looked  upon  with  astonishment 
by  all^the  little  spectators.  *'*'  Well,  you  are  indeed  a 
conjurer!"  cried  they. 

Frank  enjoyed  their  surprise,  and  was  not  a  little  ela- 
ted by  the  superiority  which  his  being  aWe  to  perform 
this  feat  gave  him  over  those  who  had  lately  looked 
down  upon  him  with  pity,  if  not  with  contempt,  for  his 
ignorance  of  all  games  at  cards,  even  of  "  beggar-my 
neighbour.^  One  of  the  spectators,  however,  more  in- 
credulous, would  not  believe  what  he  had  seen,  and 
though  the  others  asked  if  he  would  not  believe  his  own 
eyes,  he  persisted  in  thinking  that  what  had  a}^ar^ 
to  have  been  done  had  not  been  done  fairly.  FVank  ask- 
ed what  he  meant  by  fairly !  The  boy  answered,  •*  I 
mean  that  I  think  you  overheard  the  whiter,  and  so 
knew  the  name  of  the  card  fixed  upon."     » - 

'^4«^ssure  you  that  I  did  not,"  said  Fnakf  **that  ia^ 
deed  would  not  have  beepiiEdr." 

''  Well,  then,  somebodvMde  a  sign  to  you  which  toM 
you  when  you  came  to  mlTfight." 
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'*  No :  I  have  no  friend  here  but  Lewis ;  and,  Lewis, 
will  you  go  out  of  the  room  while  I  do  it  over  agoin  V 

His  friend  Lewis  went  out  of  the  room  to  oblige  him, 
while  a  new  card  wa&  to  be  fixed  upon.  Frank  retired 
to  the  farthest  end  of  the  apartment  while  the  nalne  of 
the  new  card  was  whispered,  that  he  might  this  time  be 
free  from  all  suspicion.  The  doubter  and  all  the  judges 
acknowledged  that  it  was  impossible  he  should  this  time 
have  overheard.  And  yet  this  time,  as  before,  the  mo^ 
ment  it  appeared,  he  told  the  card  which  had  been 
pitched  upon.  It  wu  the  ki^ire  of  diamonds.  All 
were  in  admiration  wcept  the  obstinate  ^doubter,  who 
now  looked  not  only  incredulous,  but  vexed,  in  the 
midiit  of  his  delighted  companions.  ''What  do  you 
think  of  him  now,  general  f^^'l^id.  they.  They  called 
him  general,  or  the  little  general,  because  he  was  the 
son  of  an  officer,  and  had  often  said  he  would  be  a  gen- 
eral when  he  should  be  a  man ;  he  was  an  honest,  gen- 
erous boy,  but  he  was  too  fond  of  laying  wagers,  and 
betting^  upon  all  occasions  in  favour  of  his  own  opinion. 

*'  I  will  lay  you  any  wager  I  know  how  you  do  it ;  i[ 
it  is  not  by  the  ear,  it  must  be  by  the  eye.    You  gueap 
by  the  countenance.    I  saw  you  look  at  your  ^M^^^ 
your  cousin,  is  she  ?  and  I  dare  say  she  made  sotmtfogtr 
to  you  the  moment  she  came  near  the  table." 

Mary,  who  had  joined  the  circle  of  spectators,  now 
blushing,  declared  that  she  had  made  no  sign  to  Frank ; 
she  would  go  away,^  she  said,  and  they  might  try  it  over 
again.  She  withdrew.  Frank  assured  the  little  gen- 
eral that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  suspicions,  but  he  ex- 
claimed, 

"  You  must  have  some  way  of  doing  it — I  know 
there's  some  trick  in  it." 

**  I  do  not  deny  that,"  said  Frank ;  "  I  have  some  way 
of  doing  it,  certainly,  but  you  have  not  found  out  my 
secret." 

"  Welli  I  will  lay  you  any  wager  you  please,"  said  he 
to  Frank,  "  that  if  your  friend  and  this  young  lady  are 
both  out  of  the  room,  and  if  you  stand  so  that  you  can- 
not see  oor  faces,  you  will  never  be  able  to  tell  the  card 
I  chooM^^ 

Franklpmd  he  would  laj  any  wager  that  hi^iould 
tell  it.  \-\ 

"  Come,  then,  TU  lay  "jm  this  silver  pencil-case  of 
mine  to  that  ivory  rule  you  showed  me,  that  you  cannot." 
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**  Done !''  said  Frank;  hastily. 

"J)one,"  said  the  other;  hut  Fraj&k  recollecting  hiai- 
self,  drew  back,  and  said,  *'  No,  I  mil  not  lay  any  wager 
about  it.*^ 

Upon  which  all,  and  the  little  general  the  loudest,  ex- 
claimed that  he  could  not  draw  back — that  this  was  not 
fair.  *'  I  draw  back  because  I  think  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  ^o  on,*'  said  Frank ;  *'  I  am  quite  certain  that  I 
can  do  it.** 

The  little  general  laughed  rather  sneeringly,  and  said, 
**•  This  is  a  fine  way  of  getting  off;"  but  Fr£ik  persisted 
that  he  would  not  lay  any  wager  about  it ;  but  he  wo\M 
prove  to  them  that  he  could  do  it.  He  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  spectators.  Lewis  and  Mary  went  out  of 
the  room.  The  knave  df  hearts  was  the  card  which  the 
little  general  chose ;  and  to  secure  himself  from  that 
wonderful  quickness  of  hearing  which  he  suspected 
Frank  to  possess,  he  would  not  even  whisper  it ;  he 
wrote  it  down  on  a  slip  of  paper, 'and  put  it  into  the 
hand  of  a  friend,  which  closed  upon  it  instantly,  so  that 
it  could  not  have  been  seen.  Frank,  however,  without 
hesitation,  named  the  card  which  had  been  thought  of, 
and  tjie  moment  it  appeared  said,  "  That  is  it,  the  knave 
of  hearts." 

"  I  ffive  up,"  said  the  officer's  son;  "  I  am  ouite  con- 
vinced that  you  do  it  fairly."  He  ran  to  call  in  Mary 
and  Lewis,  and  repeated  the  same  to  them;  adding, 
that  he  begged  Frank's  pardon,  and  theirs  for  having 
doubted  them. 

"But  what  a  fool  you  were,  begging  your  pardon. 
Master  Frank/'  said  Spellman,  "not  to  stick  to  your 
bet ;  you  would  have  fairly  won  his  silver  pencil-case." 

"  He  has  shown  that  he  can  both  play  tricks  and  be 
honest  too,  I  think,"  said  Cressingham. 

Several  of  the  little  boys  expressed  a  great  desire  to 
know  how  the  trick  was  played,  and  Frank  said  he 
would  explain  it  to  them.  He  showed,  thai  the  person 
who  was  to  play  the  trick  began  by  first  fixing  upon  a 
card,  suppose  the  three  of  hearts;  then  he  lets  you 
choose  what  card  you  please,  and  in  the  meantime  he 
keeps  his  three  of  hearts  at  the  bottom  of  the  pack ; 
makes  you  put  yours  under  it,  keeps  the  threei^of  hearts 
and  the  card  chosen,  close  together  in  shuffling,  and 
then  he  is  sur^  that  they  musiM>e  found  together.  After- 
ward»  in  looking  over  the  pack,  he  knows  that  the  card 
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next  the  three  of  hearts  must  be  that  which  was  chosen. 
*'  Itiat  is  all,  you  se^  concluded  Frank ;  "  the  trick  is 
very  simple." 

"  Very  simple,  indeed,"  said  the  little  general,  "  now 
that  we  know  it." 

"  And  very  simple  of  you,  Frank,  to  show  it  to  them,'* 
said  Power;  *^  you  might  always  have  made  yourself  a 
man  of  some  consequence  in  the  world,  with  this  jug- 
gler trick,  if  you  had  kept  it  to  yourself." 

Power  walked  away  as  he  spoke ;  and  Cressingham, 
looking  at  Granville,  said,  *'  Who  knows  but  Frank  may 
make  himself  of  some  consequence  in  the  worldj  with- 
out the  assistance  of  any  juggler's  trick  V 

Granville  gave  his  approving  nod  with  unusual  energy, 
which  pleased  both  Lewis  and  Mary  very  much. 

Granville  and  Cressingham  then  wedked  awa^  to- 
gether, and  Spellman  following,  looked  back  and  said, 

"  For  all  that,  I  would  have  kept  my  secret  to  myself, 
if  I  were  you.  Master  Frank." 

"  So  would  I,  if  1  were  you,  Mr.  Spellman,"  answer- 
ed Frank.' 

The  little  general,  and  Lewis,  and  Mary,  all  smiled 
and  thought  of  the  same  thing.  '*  Alexander's  answer 
to  Parmenio,  was  not  that  what  made  you  smile  V*  said 
the  little  general.  "  It  was,"  said  Lewis.  The  rest  of 
the  young  people  looked  as  if  they  wished  to  under- 
stand, but  did  not.  Since  they  came  to  Bellombre, 
scarcely  any  allusions  had  ever  been  made  hy  Lewis, 
Mary,  or  FraAk,  to  any  thing  they  had  been  reading  at 
home.  Not  that  the  young  people  there  did  not  read ; 
they  read  history  more  than  Frank  and  Mary  ever  read 
for  lessons ;  but  either  they  thought  it  pedantic  to  talk 
of  such  things,  or  they  had  no  pleasure  in  thinking  of 
them.  They  never  listened  with  interest  to  any  of  the 
conversation  of  grown-up  people  upon  literary  subjects, 
so  that  they  had  little  opportunity  of  feeling  the  advan- 
tage or  pleasure  of  what  they  had  read. 

This  officer's  son,  whom  we  shall  call  James,  was 
very  sprightly  and  entertaining ;  his  mother  was  fond  of 
reading,  and  from  her  he  had  learned  to  like  it.  He 
began  to  give  Frank  and  Lewis  a  very  entertaining  ac- 
count of  what  had  happened  to  his  father  in  Spain,  and 
the  different  countries  where  he  had  been  with  his  regi- 
ment. But  Lord  Chepstow  was  heard  to  say  something 
gbout  franking  letters,  and  Lewis  was  obliged  to  go 
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away  to  finish  a  letter  for  home — ^the  old  story.  Frank 
said  he  would  remember,  to  tell  him  all  that  he  might 
hear  while  he  should  be  away.  Frank  found  that  this 
little  generates  father  was  one  of  those  officers  whom 
he  had  met  with  at  Colonel  Birches  the  morning  of  the 
review,  and  the  boy  knew,  and  loved  Colonel  Birch,  so 
that  there  was  another  subject  of  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, and  reason  for  hkin^  one  another.  Bat  while  they 
were  talking  very  happily,  all  the  little  party  came  to 
ask  them  to  play  at  some  game  at  cards.  The  officer's 
son  answered  that  he  could  not  play  with  them  to- 
night. 

**  Oh,  I  am  glad  of  it !— thank  you,"  said  Frank ;  **  do 
stay  and  tell  me  entertaining  things,  and  do  not  go  to 
those  stupid  cards." 

"  Stupid !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  boys,  who,  as- Frank 
observed,  had  a  bad  countenance.  *'  You  say  stupid, 
because  you  cannot  play  any  game,  and  that  is  very 
stupid  indeed." 

Again  he  pulled  the  little  general^s  elbow,  sajring, 
*'  You  are  not  stupid,  and  you  must  come  to  us.  Look, 
we  are  all  waiting  for  you,  general." 

"  Well,  only  one  gamey"  answered  James,  follovnng, 
but  as  if  he  was  led  away  against  his  will.  '*  Only  one 
game,  for  I  want  to  talk  to  my  friend  here,"  said  he, 
drawing  Frank  along  with  him. 

"  And  why  cannot  your  friend  there  play  with  us,  like 
other  people  ?"  said  another  of  the  party. 

"I  do  not  know  how,"  repeated  Frank,  feeling  asha- 
med, he  could  not  tell  why,  for  there  really  was  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of  in  not  knowing  how  to  play  at  cards. 

"  If  that  is  all,  we  will  soon  teach  you  how,"  aaid  one 
of  the  boys.  '^  Commerce  is  the  easiest  game  in  the 
world — anybody  can  play  at  commerce.  Sit  down  with 
us,  and  1  will  sit  beside  you  and  teach  you.  Come,  now, 
sit  down,  you  have  no  excuse."  Frank  thought  that  he 
had  no  other  excuse,  and  he  forgot  that  no  excuse  was 
necessary;  he  need  only  have  said  that  he  did  not 
choose  to  play.  He  sat  down,  but  he  said  he  would  not 
play  for  money.  The  officer's  son  said,  "  Certainly  not, 
till  you  know  how."  Frank  repeated  to  himself,  "I 
will  not  play  for  money  when  I  do  know  how."  The 
boy  who  undertook  to  teach  him,  now  showed  him 
what  cards  to  play  every  time  when  it  came  to  his  Imn, 
and,  in  short,  taught  him  the  game,  in  which  no  skiH,  or 
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very  little,  seemed  necessary ;  it  was  all,  or  almost  aU, 
cluuice.  Frank  at  first  wondered  how  everybody  could 
be  so  eager  aboat  it;  for,  thought  he,  "  it  is  no  merit 
of  theirs  whether  they  have  or  nave  not  what  they  call 
good  luck  or  good  cards  dealt  to  them."  This  was  very 
tnie ;  but  Frank  soon  felt  that  he  began  to  grow  eager 
like  the  rest,  and  was  pleased  and  proud  when  he  h$ul 
good  luck,  and  vexed  and  mortified  when  he  had  ill  for- 
tune ;  though  there  was  nothing  to  be  lost  or  gained  by 
it,  since  they  were  i^a3ring  for  nothing.    Frank  had 

food  cards  dealt  to  him  two  or  three  dea&  running,  and 
e  was  delighted ;  his  colour  and  his  spirits  rose,  and 
now  he  was  extremely  eager  to  go  on. 

**  Now  you  know  the  game,  Frank,  and  play  as  weU 
as  any  of  us,  let  us  play  for  something ;  it  is  so  stupid 
playing  for  nothing." 

**  As  little  as  you  please ;  a  penny,  if  you  will,"  said 
the  boy,  whom  Frank  had  before  observed  had  a  bad 
countenance. 

Frank  was  not  quite  sure  that  it  was  right  to  play  for 
money ;  he  had  a  mind  to  go  to  ask  his  mother,  but  he 
was  ashamed.  He  half  got  up,  but  the  little  general 
whispered,  "  Have  not  you  a  penny  1  if  you  have  not  I'll 
lend  you  one." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  have  a  penny :  I  have  plenty  of  money," 
replied  Frank. 

"  Then  sit  still,  can't  you  1  what  signifies  a  penny — 
are  you  afraid  to  run  your  chance  of  losing  a  penny  ?" 
said  one  of  the  little  boys,  laughing. 

"  Not  a  bit  afraid  of  that,"  said  Frank. 

"  What  then,  must  you  go  to  ask  your  mamma  ^bout 
every  penny  1" 

Frank  blushed,  drew  his  penny  from  his  pocket,  and 
laid  it  in  the  middle  of  the  table  along  with  the  other 
pennies,  in  what  was  called  the  pool.  They  played, 
and  Frank  played  very  ill,  for  his  mmd  was  disturbed  by 
the  doubt  of  whether  he  was  doing  right  or  wrong,  and 
he  knew  but  little  of  what  he  was  about,  and  scarcely 
knew  one  card  from  another,  as  his  adviser  puHed  it  out 
of  his  hand.  He  did  not  know  how  it  happened— cer- 
tainly not  by  any  care  of  his  own,  perhaps  by  the  skill 
of  him  by  whom  he  was  directed,  or  perhaps  by  chance 
<-4>ut  he  won  frequently ;  and  at  last,  all  the  rest  of  the 
paify  having  lost,  except  himself  and  his  new  friend, 
they  two  were  to  play  for  the  whole  pool,  that  is,  for  aU 
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€he  halfpence  wliich  had  been  staked,  and  which  wete 
now  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  Frank  did  not  care  for 
the  money,  but  he  wished  to  be  winner,  or,  as  he  called 
it,  to  be  Wctorious.  He  won,  exulted  in  his  victory,  and 
consented  to  play  again  for  one  other  penny,  as  he 
thought;  but  after  he  had  dealt,  an  operation,  which,  as 
it  was  new  to  him,  took  up  all  his  attention,  he  saw  that 
there  was  silver  instead  of  pence  in  the  middle  of  the 
*  table ;  and  he  was  told  that  they  were  now  playing  for 
silver,  for  that  it  was  too  vulgar,  too  stiUHd,  and  too 
miserly  to  play  for  halfpence.  Frank  would  have  liked 
to  have  stopped,  but  he  fancied  that  he  could  not  do  so 
now  th^t  the  game  was  befun ;  besides,  he  was  afraid 
of  being  thought  "too  vulgar,"  *'too  stupid,"  "too 
miserly,"  particularly  as  the  boy  with  the  bad  coun- 
tenance remarked  that  Frank  had  won  halfpence  enough 
already  from  them  all  to  pay  his  §take  now,  if  he  lost, 
"and  therefore,"  said -he,  "you  need  not  look  so 
anxious  about  your  pence." 

Frank  said  he  did  not  care  at  all  about  the  pence,  and 
went  on  playing ;  and  still,  though  he  was  really  not  in 
the  least  anxious  about  either  the  pence  or  the  silver, 
he  became,  as  before,  excessively  eager  to  win.  He 
was  also  proud  to  be  able  to  play  entirely  for  himself. 
The  little  general  was  the  most  eager  of  the  whole 
party,  and  his  temper  seemed  quite  altered,  as  Frank 
observed,  and  he  became  not  only  anxious,  but  quite  ill- 
humoured  and  agitated  as  the  game  ran  towards  the 
close,  which  was  to  decide  who  was  to  win  or  lose. 
Some  disputes  occurred,  many  cross  looks,  and  some 
cross  words.  Frank  did  not  like  this  at  all;  and  he 
wished  it  was  finished,  and  once  he  had  a  mind  to  throw 
down  his  cards,  and  give  it  up  and  go  away.  The  same 
thought  passed  in  his  mind  while  his  neighbour  was 
dealing ;  but  Frank  happened  to  have  such  good  cards 
this  time,  that  he  saw  he  should  win  the  game  if  he  did 
not  give  it  up,  and  he  stayed  and  played,  and,  to  his  sur- 
prise and  joy,  again  won,  and  won  the  whole. 

"And  is  all  this  mine !"  cried  Frank. 

"  Ay,  pocket  it,"  said  the  boy  with  the  bad  counte- 
nance, in  a  surly  tone,  pushing  it  towards  him.  No  one 
took  pleasure  in  Frank's  pleasure,  no  one  rejoiced  in  his 
success,  that  was  impossible,  because  all  k>st  by  what 
he  gained.  The  two  youngest  boys  looked  disconMilate, 
but  thd  little  general  was  the  most  vexed ;  he  bit  his 
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ftails,  and  stamped  about,  quite  in  a  paseion,  declariiig' 
that  he  had  always  the  worst  luck  of  anybody  in  the 
whole  world:  and  yet  he  wanted  to  play  one  other 
game.  But  there  was  not  time ;  the  little  boys  had  not 
been  invited  to  stay  to  supper  this  night.  The  carriage, 
which  was  to  carry  them  home,  was  at  the  door  wait- 
ing, as  Spellman  had  twice  told  them ;  and  Granville 
himself  now  came  from  the  billiard-room  to  say  that 
they  nrast  nol^keep  the  horses  waiting ;  off  they  muist 
go,  all  bat  tiie  officer*s  son,  James ;  he  was  to  go  home 
with  his  fatlMr,  who  was  at  billiards,  and  not  yet  ready. 
The  boy  with  the  bad  countenance  said  to  Frank,  as  he 
passed  to  go  away,  **  Remember,  you  must  gi¥e  us  our 
revenge  to-morrow  night" 

''  Revenge !"  said  Frank. 

"Ay,  you  must  play  ag$dn,  to  be  sure,  to  give  ne 
losers  a  chance  of  wmning  back  our  own.*^  Before 
Frank  had  time  to  reply,  the  boy  turned  away  to  claim 
from  James  the  money  he  had  lent  him  for  his  last 
stake.  James  answered, "we  can  settle  that  another 
time,'^  and  he  put  his  silver  pencil-cause  into  the  other 
boy*s  hand,  adding, "  take  that  for  the  present."  Frank 
dKi  not  hear  this,  nor  did  he  see  the  disturbed  counte- 
nance of  James,  for  he  was  intent  upon  far  other 
thoughts  of  his  own.  He  had  spread  his  treasure  on 
the  green  table,  and  counting  it,  and  portioning  it  out, 
was  settling  what  he  would  do  with  it.  "  With  this," 
said  he  to  himself,  "  I  can  buy  for  Mary  the  magnet 
which  she  wished  for,  and  with  this  a  knife,  such  as 
Lewis  wanted,  and  I  can  buy  a  pencil-case  for  myself." 

He  looked  up,  and  asked  the  little  general  the  price 
<^  his  pencil-case.  James  answered  hastily,  "  I  do  not 
know— I  did  not  buy  it,  it  was  given  to  me."  Then  he 
b^an  to  spin  a  tetotum  which  Isy  on  the  table ;  and  a 
sudden  thought  seeming  to  come  into  his  head,  he  took 
out  his  watch — a  smaU  one,  indeed,  but  it  was  a  real 
watch. 

Frank  looked  at  it,  and  observed  that  it  was  very 
pretty. 

"  Frank,"  said  James,  "did  you  ever  play  at  tetotum  ?" 

"  Often,"  said  Frank,  "  with  Mary,  when  she  was  a 
vevy  little  girl." 

^9h !  but  I  do  not  mean  child's  play--I  mean  men's 
pi^^  letting.  Look  at  this  T  on  the  tetotum,  that  T 
'•4Mi»  tor '  take  xxp,  all.'  If  it  eomes  up  first  to  you,  you 
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win— if  firtt  to  me,  I  win.  Now,  we  will  play  for  thfs 
watch,  if  you  please;  I  will  stake  this  against  all  the 
money  you  have  won  there  on  the  table." 

Frank,  in  much  amazement,  looked  at  him  and  said, 
•*  Would  you  run  the  chance  of  losing  your  watch — ^that 
nice  watch  1" 

*'  I  would,"  said  James,  *'  because  I  think  I  shall  win 
this  time.    Come,  shall  I  spin  the  tetotum?" 

"StayJ"  said  Frank,  stopping  his  hand,  "I  do  not 
think  it  is  right." 

"  Right !  1  have  a  right  to  do  what  I  please  with  my 
own;  the  watch  is  mine.  But  you  are  afraid  to  hazard 
your  treasure  there." 

"No,"  said  Frank,  "I  am  not — I  would  rather  have 
the  watch  than  all  this,  or  twice  as  much.  So,  if  you 
think  it  is  not  wrong — "     »• 

The  other  spun  the  tetotum  without  waiting  to  say  or 
to  hear  more.  He  spun  the  tetotum;  but  the  T  for 
*  take  up  all,'  did  not  come  up  to  him — Frank  won. 

The  watch  was  put  into  his  hands.  He  was  glad — 
he  was  sorry — he  was  amazed.  ^  His  feelings  were  like 
those  of  one  in  a  dream.  He  felt  some  one  touch  his 
shoulder,  and  looking  up,  he  saw  not  the  boy  with  whom 
he  had  been  playing :  he  was  gone,  but  Lewis  stood  be- 
fore him. 

'*  How  comes  this  here  1"  said  Lewis,  taking  up  the 
watch.  **  Is  it  yours  ?  How  came  you  by  it  1  What 
have  you  been  doing  V 

He  pronounced  these  questions  rapidly,  and  the  anx- 
iety of  his  manner  so  alarmed  Frank  that  he  had  only 
power  to  answer — 

"  It  is  mme,  I've  won  it — I'm  afraid  I've  done  wrong 
—what  shall  I  do  1" 

"  Won  it !  Have  you  been  gambling  ? — Return  it- 
return  it  as  fast  as  you  can,"  cried  Lewis. 

"  That  I  will,"  exclaimed  Frank,  starting  up,  "  but  he 
is  gone !" 

'*  Who  do  you  meani  James  1—1  met  him  going  out 
as  I  came  in." 

"  Oh,  stop  him,  find  him  for  me»"  said  Frank. 

"  Come  with  me,  then,  and  bring  the  watch. 

They  both  went  in  search  of  James,  but  they  could 
not  find  him  an3nvhere,  yet  his  father's  carriage  was  at 
the  door.  What  could  have  become  of  him  unless  he 
bad. gone  away  on  foot.    Frank  became  very  mucb 
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frightened.  Lewis  asked  all  the  servants  in  the  outer 
haB,  but  they  knew  nothing  of  him.  One,  however, 
thought  he  had  seen  him  pass  by  a  few  minutes  before. 
Lewis  ran  out,  guessing  that  he  might  have  got  into  his 
father's  carriage.  One  of  the  servants  would  have  fol- 
lowed to  open  the  carriage  door,  but  Lewis  forbade 
him,  saying,  they  would  rather  open  the  door  for  them- 
selves. Frank  followed;  the  bhnds  were  up.  Lewis 
w«nt  round -to  the  side  that  was  farthest  from  the  hall 
door,  and  opened  the  carriage  without  making  any 
noise.  James,  with  his  face  downwards,  and  stretched 
on  the  floor  of  the  carriage,  was  sobbing  violently :  he 
started  up,  and  cried,  "  Who  is  there  1" — "  A  fnend," 
answered  Lewis ;  '*  Go  into  the  carriage,  Frank,  and  I'll 
wait  for  you." 

Frank  jumped  in,"and  without  speaking,  put  the  watch 
into  his  hands. 

"  What  do  you  meani"  said  James.- 

'*  I  mean  to  give  it  back  to  you  again,"  said  Frank. 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  1" 

"  Yes,  yes,  take  the  watch  out  of  my  hand,"  said 
Frank. 

James  took  it,  and  thanked  Frank  vehemently,  again 
and  again,  and  shook  his  hands,  repeating,  '^you  have 
saved  me,  you  have  saved  me — you  can't  conceive  how 
miserable  I  was."  He  was  in  such  agitation  he  hardly 
knew  what  he  said  or  did.  The  carriage  door  was  open, 
and  by  the  moonlight  Frank  saw  his  face  plainly.  It 
was  quite  pale,  and*  smeared  with  tears.  James  kissed 
the  watch  several  times,  exclaiming,  "  My  dear  watch ! 
my  dear,  dear  mother.  My  mother  gave  it  to  me,  and  I 
promised  her  never  to  part  with  it.  Oh  Frank !  I  broke 
my  promise !  and  to  have  gone  home  to  her  without 
the  watch-^Oh,  think  what  shame  it  would  have  been. 
How  lucky  I  was  to  lose  to  you  instead  of  to  any  of  the 
others,  they  would  never  have  given  it  back  to  me. 
Oh,  thank  you ! — thank  you,  generous  Frank.  Now  I 
am  resolved  I  will  never  get  myself  into  such  a  scrape 
again.    I  will  never  play  for  money  again." 

"  Nor  I  either,"  said  Frank ;  "  I  wish  you  would  take 
back  all  this  wiiich  I  won.  I  cannot  bear  to  keep  it." 
Frank  emptied  his  pocket  of  all  that  he  had  won. 
**  Pray  do  give  it  bacl^to  them,  you  will  see  them  again, 
perhaps  I  shall  not.  I  shall  never  be  happy  till  they 
Aave  It  all  again — ^I  had  not  the  least  idea  how  nuaers^« 
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•ble  you  were.  How  very  unhappy  you  must  have  been 
when  you  lost  it,  and  when  you  recollected  that  you 
had  broken  your  promise !    How  could  you  do  that  V 

James  looked  exceedingly  ashamed.  *'  Oh,  Frank/' 
said  he,  '*  this  is  the  first  time  you  ever  gambled,  yoa 
don*t  know  what  it  is ;  but  I  do — you  cannot  think  how 
it  leads  one  on  to  forget  every  thing.  What  noise  is 
that  in  the  hall  1 — Is  my  father  coming  ?" 

^  No,  only  the  servants  passing  backwards  and  for» 
wards." 

**  See,"  said  James,  "  see  to  what  it  brings  me,  to  be 
ashamed  to  mmHK  my  own  father  and  mother.  But, 
good-night,  good-night,  Frank,"  continued  be ;  '*  do  not 
say  a  word  to  anybody  about  the  watch,  for  they  wcmki 
be  very  angry  if  they  knew  about  it.  Keep  my  secret, 
and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  as  long  as  I  live.  Go, 
now,  my  dear  Frank,  do  not  let  my  father  find  you  here, 
or  he  will  wonder.    Only  don^  tell — promise  me  that." 

Frank  would  not  make  this  promise,  though  it  was 
difficult  and  painful  to  refuse  James  in  his  distress ;  he 
•topped  on  the  step  of  the  carriage,  and  said  steadily : — 

^  I  cannot  promise  you  not  to  tell  what  has  passed  to 
anybody;  my  friend  Lewis  knows  it  already;  and  I 
tell  my  father  and  mother  every  thing  about  myself 
whenever  1  think  I  have  done  wrong,  therefore  I  must 
tell  them  what  I  have  done  now,  for  1  think  I  did  very 
wrong ;  but  I  will  not  mention  your  name.  Will  this 
do?" 

James,  looking  again  very  much  ashamed,  paused, 
and  said,  "  I  do  not:  know  what  I  shall  do." 

"  Take  my  advice,"  said  Frank ;  "  tell  the  whole  to 
your  father  and  mother." 

"  I  would,"  said  James,  "  but  that  I  am  afraid." 

**  Afraid !"  said  Frank.     "  You  a  general,  and  afraid?" 

The  general  changed  countenance,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment, exclaimed — 

"  I  am  determined  I  will  have  the  courage  to  tell  them 
the  whole  truth.  Go  in,  Frank,  and  tell  my  father, 
when  you  hear  them  ask  for  me,  that  I  am  sitting  in  the 
carriage  waiting  for  him,  and  that  I  have  something  to 
say  to  him.  Good-by ;  I  wish  I  had  always  had  such 
a  friend." 

This  night, 'when  Frank  went  into  his  mother's  room, 
he  shut  Mary's  door,  for  all  this,  he  thought,  was  not 
proper  for  her  to  hear ;  and  he  then  told  iSa  mother  all 
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that  had  passed.  His  father  came  in,  and  listened  to 
him  while  he  was  speaking ;  and  when  he  ended  by 
saying,  *^  I  hope  you  will  not  ask  me  the  name  of  the 
boy  whose  watch  I  won,"  his  father  and  mother  assured 
him  they  would  not  ask  him  tha^  or  any  question  which 
he  felt  bound  in  honour  not  to  answer,  and  his  mother 
rejoiced  to  see  that  he  had  entire  confidence  in  them. 

"  Now,  Frank,"  said  his  father,  ''  young  as  you  are, 
you  have  seen  something  by  which  you  can  guess  at 
the  meanness  and  misery  to  which  a  gambler  may  be 
reduced.  Those  who  acj^uire  the  habit  of  gambling 
when  they  are  boys,  continue  it  wh^  they  grow  to  be 
men ;  and  to  this  terrible  passion  for^gaming,  they  sac- 
rifice every  thing  they  have  in  the  world— their  friends, 
their  family,  their  honour :  just  as  you  saw  that  boy 
break  his  word,  and  pledge  the  watch  which  he  had  prom- 
ised to  keep  for  ever.  I  am  glad  you  have  had  this  les- 
son early  in  life,  it  will  make  an  impression  ui)on  you ; 
and  now  you  have  another  opportunity  of  trying  your 
own  resolution;  which  do  you  think  best,  you  are  a 
boy  of  sense,  and  I  leave  it  to  you  to  choose.  I  will 
either  take  you  home  to-morrow  morning,  or  stay  with 
you  here  to  the  end  of  the  time  I  had  proposed  to  re- 
main.   Will  you  go  home  or  stay  here  1" 

Frank  answered  th^  he  would  certainly  much  rather 
go  home ;  but  yet  he  chose  to  stay,  that  he  might  try 
his  own  power  of  withstanding  persuasion  and  hdicule. 

And  his  resolution  upon  uiis  subject  did  not  Tail. 
The  next  night,  when  the  young  party  returned,  the 
boy  with  the  bad  countenance  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
play  again,  but  he  steadily  refused ;  and  this  was  the 
more  easy,  because  James  having  returned  to  each  of 
the  boys  the  money  which  Frank  had  won,  they  could 
not  suppose  that  he  refused  to  play  for  the  mere  fear  of 
losing  what  he  had  gained. 

He  kept  the  little  general's  secret  faithfully,  as  he 
had  promised ;  all  that  he  heard  about  him  was,  that  his 
father  had  been  ordered  away  with  a  detachment  of  the 
regiment.  When  he  had  repaid  the  boys  their  money, 
he  had  charged  them  to  give  his  love  to  Frank,  and  to 
tell  him  he  had  taken  his  advice,  and  that  he  hoped  and 
believed  that  he  should  be  the  better  for  it  all  his  life. 
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Mr.  BcRKiLiT,  the  curate  of  Bellombre,  was  an  ex- 
cellent, amiable  man ;  he  usually  came  every  morning 
to  read  an  hour  with  Horace  Granville,  who  loved  him, 
and  always  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect.  But 
Messieurs  Power  and  Shaw  did  not  follow  this  good 
example.  When  Granville  was  not  by,  Power  some- 
times showed  his  vulgar  insolence  of  wealth,  and  Shaw 
pAayed  off  his  impertinent  wit  against  this  reverend 
gentleman.  Power  viewed  with  scorn  the  rusty  black 
coat  which  was  worn  by  him,  who  gave  all  he  denied 
himself,  to  the  poor.  Shaw,  in  speaking  of  him,  some- 
times called  him  Parson  Adams,  and  Mr.  Primitive,  and 
was  very  angry  with  Frank  because  he  would  not  un- 
derstand who  he  meant,  except  when  he  called  Mr. 
Berkeley  by  his  proper  name,  nor  would  he  ever  join  in 
their  odious  merriment. 

One  Sunday,  Lord  Chepstow^s  seat  at  church  was  so 
crowded  that  some  of  the  company  were  sent  to  a  pew 
underneath.  Power,  Shaw,  Lewis,  and  Franks  were  of 
the  number.  Power  and  Shaw,  thinking  perhaps  that 
they  were  screened  from  observation,  talked  and  be- 
haved in  a  very  unbecoming  manner  during  the  service ; 
and  during  the  sermon  they  amused  themselves  with 
doing  all  that  they  could  to  distract  the  attention  of 
FraiJc  and  Lewis,  but  in  vain.  Frank  and  his  friend 
had.  behaved  with  the  most  steady  propriety.  After 
church,  Shaw  ridiculed  them,  and  remarked  Frank's  face 
of  attention,  and  called  him  a  h)^ocritical  little  quiz ; 
and  Power  added  as  much  wit  or  abuse  of  the  same 
kind  as  he  could  muster ;  but  Frank  was  sure  he  was 
right,  and  bore  it  quite  unmoved. 

After  church,  Frank's  mother  was  going  to  walk  to  the 
parsonage  with  Mrs.  Berkeley,  and  Mr.  Berkeley  asked 
Frank  and  Lewis  if  they  would  accompany  them ;  he 
said  he  would  show  them  his  garden,  as  they  were  fond 
of  gardening,  and  Mary  could  see  what  she  had  long 
wished  to  see — a  yellow  rose  in  flower. 

Power  and  Shaw  whispered  to  each  other,  and  deter- 
mined that  they,  though  uninvited,  would  be  of  the  party, 
for  Shaw  was  in  hopes  that  he  should  fine  something  to 
laugh  at  in  the  parsonage  and  its  inhabitants  ;  but  they 
could  find  nothing  to  ridicule  in  its  neat  content  and 
cheerfulness  ;  besides,  they  were  kept  in  awe  by  Gran- 
ville, who  came  in  soon  after  them,  and  before  whom 
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they  daiied  not  yentore  to  qniz  Mr.  Berkeley  or  to  laugh 
at  any  thing  belonging  to  nim. 

One  of  the  prints  in  Mrs.  Berkeley's  sittiiiff-room 
caught  Frank's  attention  particulaily ;  it  was  mm  a 
picture  of  Wright — under  it  were  wntten  these  words : 

''  Miravan — A  young  noMeman  of  Jngrim,  brtakmf  open 
the  tomb  of  hU  ancestors  in  search  of  weaUh  {incited  hy 
this  equivocal  inscriftionr-^  In  this  tomb  is  a  treasure  great' 
er  than  Crcutts  ever  possessetT),  fotmdy  an  entering  it,  the 
following C'^* Here  dwells  repose. '^Sacrilegious  wretch! 
searchest  thou  for  gold  aifiang  the  dead  /  Cro,  son  of  ova' 
rice,  thou  canst  not  enjoy  repose  /'  *' 

Frank  called  Lewis  to  look  at  this  print,  and  to  read 
what  was  written  beneath  it. 

Lewis  wondered  that  the  story  was  told  of  a  3roung 
nobleman  in  Ingria,  because  he  recollected,  in  the  first 
volume  of  Herodotus,  which  he  had  just  read  at  school, 
a  similar  story  told  of  Darius,  and  of  a  princess  who 
had  been  buried  over  one  of  the  gates  of  Babylon. 

Mrs.  Berkeley  took  down  the  Greek  Herodotus,  and 
gave  Frank  the  translation,  that  he  might  look  for  the 
story.  Frank  found  it,  and  eagerly  read  it  aloud,  h^py 
to  do  honour  to  his  friend  Lewis. .  Mr.  Berkeley  asked 
his  daughter  to  copy  the  print  for  Frank,  which  she 
kindly  promised ;  of  which  Frank  was  very  glad ;  but 
he  still  more  enjoyed  the  praises  of  his  fnend,  whose 
excellent  memory  pleased  sh  present — all  except  Shjaw, 
who  could  not  bear  the  praise  of  any  talents  but  his  own. 
He  had  first  asserted  that  he  was  sure  there  was  no 
such  thing  in  Herodotus ;  looked  mortified  when  Frank 
found  it,  and  tried  to  comfort  himself  by  disparaging 
Herodotus,  who,  as  he  said,  was  known  to  be  the  father 
of  lies.  He  attacked  his  translator  too,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  fix  the  attention  of  the  company  by  his  own  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  Greek,  in  detecting  some  small  error; 
but  this  failing,  he  looked  excessively  mortified.  Frank 
observed  that  Power  seemed  more  interested  than  he 
had  ever  known  him  before  in  any  subject  of  literature. 
He  seemed  really  to  admire  Lewis,  and  Spellman  con- 
tinued to  question  him  in  various  parts  of  the  book, 
keeping  Mr.  Berkeley  in  admiration  of  his  memory,  till 
Shaw  at  last  took  up  his  hat  and  walked  off.  Then 
Power  laughed,  and  said  to  Granville,  "  We  have  fairly 
driven  Shaw  off  the  field ;  he  could  not  stand  our  praises 
of  Lewis  with  all  his  wit ;  he  is  the  roost  envious  crea- 
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GnmTille  madanD  answer  but  a  look  of  hi^  dladain. 
Frank,  who  did  not  know  tho  feelinffs  of  envy,  was 
really  smprisedy  and  coulA  flpareely  belieTe  it  pdsaiUe. 
He  had  obsenred*  indeed* JWShaw  always  found  fiinlt 
with  whatever  w9B  praiseXV^pecially  with  an  ezBelleot 
prize  poem  of  one  of  Lewis's  schoolfellows;  but  this, 
tVank  had  attributed  to  a  party -spirit,  of  the  nature  of 
which  he  had  lately  acquired  some  knowledge.  He  had 
wondered  that  he  never  admired  any  of  the  periodical 
papers  written  by  his  own  schoolfellows,  vrfdch  he  had 
alwasrs  criticised  with  great  seyerity.  But  still  FranJL, 
in  his  simplicity,  had  thought  that  tnis  must  arise  from 
Shaw's  superior  deyemess,  which  made  it  so  diflSeidt 
.io  please  his  taste. and  judgment.  At  first  he  could  not 
waipeet  envy,  but  his  eyes  were  now  open  to  the  truth. 
Power,  with  brutal  mirth,  told  seyerai  anecdotes  in  con- 
firmation of  the  truth,  and  said  he  would  lay  any  wager 
lie  could  make  Shaw  envious  of  a  child  of  four  years 
old.  Frank,  instead  of  joining  in  his  .mirth,  locdced 
grave  and  astonished. 

**  Is  it  possible,**  said  he,  **  that  so  clever  a  boj  as 
Shaw  can  be  envious,  and  that  you,  who  are  his  finend, 
can  laugh  at  him  1" 

"  Why  not,"  said  Power ;  "  does  not  he  laugh  at  me 
and  at  everybody  ?  He  is  fair  game,  if  anybody  is,  and 
one  is  glad  to  have  a  shot  at  him." 

So  saying,  he  took  Spellman  by  the  arm,  who,  with 
his  acquiescing  ''  very  true,"  walked  off. 

"  Lewis,  you  are  a  different  sort  of  friend,"  thought 
Frank.  Mr.  Berkeley,  as  if  he  had  read  his  thoughts, 
said, 

*<  What  a  happiness  it  is  to  you  two  to  be  such  good 
friends.  iThis  will  last  not  only  through  your  school- 
days, but  through  life." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Frank ;  "  only,  do  you  know,  sir, 
there  is  one  great  misfortune,  we  cannot  go  to  the  same 
school !" 

"  That  is  a  misfortune,  for  which  I  pity  you,"  said 
Mr.  Berkeley ;  "  but,  to  whatever  school  you  go,  your 
friendship  will  continue,  and  wherever  you  are  you  will 
make  friends,  if  you  preserve  this  kind,  generous  tem- 
per, untainted  with  envy." 

*' (jr."' repeated  Frank,  and  he  stood  silent    "Surely," 
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thought  he,  '*  it  is  impossible  that  I  could  ever  become 
envious." 

The  rest  of  the  company  now  began  to  talk  on  differ- 
ent subjects.  Some  gafbeaed  round  a  table  to  look  at 
Miss  Berkeley's  beautifu^Smwings.  Many  went  to  a 
hortus  siccus,  a  collectiw;#f  dried  plants.  Lewis  to  a 
mineralogical  cabinet;  but  Frank,  more  interested  in 
what  his  father  and  Mr.  Berkeley  were  8a3ring  than  in 
flowers  or  stones,  followed  them  to  a  window,  where 
they  were  talking  apart. 

He  asked  if  he  might  listen  to  what  they  were  saying; 
his  father  nodded  assent,  and  went  on,  eagerly  speaking 
of  the  difference  between  emulation  and  envy.  Emula- 
tion being  a  generous  desire  to  raise  ourselves  in  excel- 
lence ;  envy,  a  base  wish  to  lower  others. 

Mr.  Berkeley  admitted  the  possibility  of  keeping 
these  distinct.  **  Certainly,  in  careful  private  educa- 
tion," he  said,  **  this  could  be  done  effectually." 

He  opened  a  volume  of  Cowper's  Poems,  and  pointed 
to  some  lines,  which  Frank  read  along  with  his  father. 

These  describe  emulation  as  a  compound 

**  Of  envy,  hatred,  jealousy,  and  pride.". 

and  give  a  terrible  picture  of  the  spirit  of  competition 
among  schoolboys. 

"  Each  vainly  mag^fies  his  own  success, 

Resents  his  fellow's,  wishes  it  were  less ; 

Exults  in  his  miscarriage  if  he  fail. 

Deems  his  reward  too  great  if  he  prevail ; 

And  labours  to  surpass  him  day  and  ni^ht, 
.  Less  for  improvement  than  to  tickle  spite. 

The  spur  is  powerful,  and  I  grant  its  force ; 

It  pricks  the  genius  forward  in  its  course. 

Allows  short  time  for  play,  and  none  for  sloth ; 

And  felt  alike  by  each,  advances  both ; 

But  judffe,  where  so  much  evil  intervenes, 

The  end,  though  plausible,  not  worth  the  means. 

Weigh  for  a  moment  classical  desert. 

Against  a  heart  depraved,  and  temper  hurt ; 

Hurt  too,  perhaps  for  life  ;  for  early  wrong 

Done  to  the  nobler  part,  aJfects  it  long." 

As  he  finished  these  lines,  Frank  sighed. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Berkley,  smi- 
ling ;  and,  laying  his  hand  on  Frank's  head,  added,  *'  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  never  become  envious." 

"  How  can  you  be  sure  of  that  1— or  how  can  I  be  sure 
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of  it  V  said  Frank ;  ^'  for,  if  it  happens  to  others  when 
they  go  to  school,  why  should  it  not  happen  to  me  ?" 

His  father  answered  '*  that  he  had  been  at  a  public 
school  himself— that  he  had  felt  emulation  strongly; 
and  that  he  could  answer  for  it  that  envy  is  not  the 
necessary  consequence  of  school  competitions ;  he  had 
been  excellea  by  many,  but  he  never  recollected  having 
felt  envious  of  his  successful  rivals,  nor,"  addcKi  he, 
'*  did  my  winning  many  a  prize  from  my  friend  Birch 
ever  diminish  his  friendship  for  me." 

Granville  and  Cressinf  ham  were  passing  by  at  this 
moment,  and  Frank'a  father  appealed  to  them,  and  ask- 
ed their  opinion.  They  supported  his  evidence  with 
their  own ;  said,  that  they  thought  they  had  seen  more 
envy  and  jealousy  between  boys  bred  at  home  than 
among.those  at  school ;  because  at  home,  the  applause 
and  aSfection  of  the  father  and  mother  became  part  of 
the  reward,  and  the  boy  who  does  not  succeed  in  schol- 
arship, is  then  more  mortified  than  he  could  be  by  losing 
any  school-prize :  but,  they  agreed,  that  much  in  either 
case  depended  upon  the  impartiality  of  the  parents,  and 
the  justice  of  the  schoolmaster. ' 

Frank  was  of  opinion  that  parents  could  not  be  par- 
tial— as  to  schoolmasters,  he  did  not  know,  but  he  was 
willing  to  believe,  that  they  could  be  sometimes  unjust, 
and  perhaps  often  mistaken.  But  the  general  argu- 
ment, however,  did  not  interest  him  so  much  as  his  own 
particular  case ;  he  hoped  that  he  might  feel  like  his  fa- 
ther, or  like  Colonel  Birch,  or  like  any  of  those  gener- 
ous boys  who  had  been  free  from  envy;  but  he  wanted 
to  know  how  he  could  make  sure  of  this. 

Granville  walked  off,  saying,  that  a  boy  who  was  not 
naturally  base,  he  supposed,  was  not  likely  to  become 
envious. 

Frank  blushed  at  his  own  doubts  o.  himself ;  but  his 
father  and  Mr.  Berkeley  told  him  that  he  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  them;  that  these  doubts  would  probably 
prove  his  best  security,  as  they  would  make  him  watch- 
ful over  his  own  mind.  "  But,"  added  Mr.  Berkeley, 
"there  can  be  little  dependance  upon  good  feelings, 
unless  supported  both  by  good  habits  and  good  prin* 
<;iples." 

*' Principles !"  said  Power,  as  he  came  up  behind 
Frank  and  heard  the  last  words. 

^*  They  are  at  principles,  and  such  fudge  still,"  whis- 
pered he  to  Spellman. 
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'  **  Remember,  it  is  Sunday,"  said  Spellman,  with  a  sort 
of  double  face  and  tone,  which  was  meant  to  appear  re- 
spectful to  Mr.  Berkeley,  and  which  Power  was  to  un- 
derstand as  mockery :  "  you  forget  it  is  Sunday." 

"  Sunday  or  not,  I  hope  there  is  no  harm  in  going  to 
the  stables,  so  come  off— -with  Mr.  Berkeley's  leave,  we 
will  go  and  take  a  peep  at  his  stud." 

**I  have  no  stud,  young  gentlemen,"  replied  Mr. 
Berkeley,  mildly.  *'  I  have  only  one  horse,  and  he  is 
not  at  all  worth  your  seeing.'* 

'*  We  shall  see  that,"  said  Power,  and  with  an  inso- 
lent nod  he  left  the  room,  followed  by  Spellman,  with  a 
mock-respectful  bow,  which  it  wsia  very  well  for  him 
that  Granville  did  not  see. 

Mr.  Berkeley,  quite  unmoved,  resumed  what  he  had 
been  saying. 

'*  My  dear  young  friend,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  call 
you  so—" 

•*  I  will,  sir,"  said  Frank,  eagerly,  "  thank  you." 

"  A  boy  accustomed,  as  you  have  been,  to  appeal  to 
his  own  conscience,  without  looking  always  to  the 
praise  of  others,  or  to  the  opinion  of  by-standers,  will  be 
well  enough  satisfied  with  himself  when  he  is  sure  that 
he  is  right  in  essential  things.  Mere  learning,  or  any 
attainment,  or  any  talent,  as  you  know,  are  far  inferior 
in  value  to  honourable,  generous  feelings  and  conduct. 
Even  if  you  should  meet  with  an  unjust  schoolmaster, 
or  should  fail  in  school  competitions,  the  conciousness 
in  your  own  mind  of  being  free  from  all  envy,  will  sup- 
port you  under  that  mortification ;  besides,  I  am  sure, 
that  you  would  have  top  much  spirit  to  give  up ;  and 
you  would  know  that  if  you  did  not  succeed  in  one  in- 
stance, you  might  do  so  some  time  or  other ;  and  this 
hope  will  secure  you  from  envy.  It  bs»»  been  well  ob- 
served by  those  who  know  human  natu-  ^  oest,  that  peo- 
ple of  strong  minds  are  never  envious ;  weak  minds  only 
are  subject  to  that  unhappy  infirmity.'.' 

Frank  thanked  Mr.  Berkeley,  and  felt  particularly 
gratified  by  his  manner  of  speaking  to  him. 

In  support  of  the  truth  of  what  Frank's  father  had  as- 
serted, ''  That  under  judicious  guidance,  strong  enuda- 
tion  may  be  excited  in  young  minds  without  any  mix- 
ture of  envy,  Mr.  Berkeley  related  an  anecdote  which 
had  fEdlen  under  his  own  observation,  in  a  school  in  hi« 
neighbourhood.    At  this  school,  the  sons  of  several 
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wealthy  fanners,  and  of  the  poorer  class  of  peasants, 
received  instruction  together. 

It  happened  that  the  sons  of  a  rich  fanner  and  of  a 
poor  widow  came  in  competition  for  the  monitorship 
of  their  class ;  they  were  so  nearly  equal  that  tikie  mas- 
ter could  scarcely  decide  between  tnem:  some  days 
one,  some  days  the  other,  gained  the  head  of  the  class. 
It  was  to  be  determined  by  seeing  who  should  be  at  the 
head  of  the  class  for  the  greater  number  of  days  in  the 
week. 

The  widow^s  son,  by  the  last  day's  answer,  gained  the 
victory,  and  maintained  his  place  the  ensuing  week,  till 
the  school  was  dismissed  for  the  holydays. 

When  they  met  again,  however,  he  did  not  appear, 
and  the  farmer's  son  being  next  in  excellence,  might 
now  have  been  at  the  head  of  his  class ;  but  instead  of 
seizing  that  vacant  place  which  had  devolved  to  him  by 
the  nonappearance  of  his  rival,  he  went  to  the  widow's 
house  to  inquire  what  could  be  the  cause  of  her  s6n's 
absence.  Poverty  was  the  cause :  she  found  that  she 
was  not  able,  with  her  utmost  endeavours,  to  continue  to 
pay  for  his  schooling,  and  for  the  necessary  books ;  aud 
the  poor  boy  had  returned  to  day  labour,  as  it  was  his 
duty,  for  her  support.  The  farmer's  son,  out  of  the  al- 
lowance of  pocket-money  which  his  father  gave  him, 
and  without  letting  anybody  but  the  widow  aiul  her  son 
know  what  he  did,  bought  all  the  necessary  books,  and 
paid  for  the  schooling  of  his  rival,  and  brought  him  back 
again  to  the  head  of  his  class,  where  he  continued  to  be 
monitor  for  a  considerable  time,  at  the  expense  of  his 
generous  rival. 

Frank  clapped  his  hands  at  hearing  this  story.  Mary 
came  up  to  ask  what  pleased  him  so  much,  and  he  re- 
peated it  to  her  with  delight. 

On  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Berkeley,  they  were  sorry  to 
hear  that  he  was  going  away  foi:  several  days,  to  visit 
some  distant  parts  of  his  parish,  and  he  was  not  sure  tbAt 
he  should  return  before  they  were  to  leave  Bellombre. 


"  So,  master !"  said  Shaw,  stopping  opposite  to  Frank 
one  evening,  and  setting  his  hand  on  lus  hip,  contem- 
plating him  as  he  was  standing  alone,  while  the  other 
little  boys  were  playing  at  cards — ^'^  So,  Mast^  Frank, 
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yott  seem  to  be  lejft  out  of  every  thing  that  is  going  on 
there." 

"  I  was  not  left  out,  I  took  myself  out,"  said  Frank. 

**  Took  yourself  out — very  good — but  you  look  mighty 
like  a  person  sent  to  Coventry ^''^  said  Shaw.  '*  Do  you, 
in  your  simplicity,  know  what  is  meant  by  being  sent  to 
Coventry,  pray  V 

"  Yes,"  said  Frank,  "  you  see  I  do." 

"  And  how  do  you  Uke  it,  my  lad  1^'  said  Shaw. 

"  I  do  not  like  it,  but  I  can  bear  it,"  said  Frank ;  "  one 
must  bear  many  disagreeable  things,  and  disagreeable 
people  too." 

Shaw  passed  on,  took  his  hand  off  his  hip,  and  rubbed 
it  over  his  mouth,  as  was  his  custom  when  he  had  no 
pun  ready,  or  when  he  was  discomfited. 

.'Frank  had  observed,  that  at  the  same  time  every 
evening  Lewis  always  disappeared,  and  reappeared 
about  an  hour  afterwsurd.  Frank  had  often  thought  of 
going  to  see  what  he  was  about,  but  something  or  other 
had  always  put  it  out  of  his  head.  But  now  that  his 
declining  popularity  left  him  leisure  to  think  more  of 
his  friend,  he  went  in  search  of  Lewis,  whom  he  found 
in  his  room,  quietly  writing. 

**  What,  letters !  letters  for  ever !"  cried  Frank. 

"  Not  at  letter-writing,  but  at  letters,  Belles-lettreSj^^ 
said  Lewis ;  *'  I  must  learn  to  pun  from  Shaw.    I  am 

getting  on  with  my  theme :  you  Know  I  have  no  time  to 
)se." 

"  I  see  you  lose  no  time,"  said  Frank.  "  What !  you 
have  chosen  Epaminondas.  My  dear  Lewis,  how  can 
you  go  on  here  just  as  if  you  were  at  home  V 

**  Why  not  1"  said  Lewis ;  "  nothing  disturbs  me  here, 
in  my  own  room,  you  know." 

"  And  yesterday,  I  saw  you  reading  in  the  room  with 
us  all,  when  there  was  sucn  a  noise  I  did  not  know  that 
two  and  two  made  four,"  said  Franks  "  I  do  not  think 
I  could  have  said  my  alphabet.  I  could  not  have  attend- 
ed to  the  most  entertaining  book  in  the  world,  in  that 
buzz  of  voices,  and  din  of  billiards." 

"  Oh,  we  are  used  at  school  to  read,  and  write,  and 
fet  our  lessons,  in  a  much  greater  din,"  said  Lewis ;  **  so 
It  is  easy  to  do  the  same  anywhere ;  that  is  one  great  ad- 
vantage in  having  been  at  school." 

"  Shall  I  ever  be  able  to  do  so  V  said  Frank. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  will ;  necessity  is  a  hard  master,  but 
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YOtt  are  sure  to  learn  from  him,  as  my  master  said,  who, 
by-the-by,  is  not  a  hard  master." 

"  I  wish  he  was  to  be  mine,"  said  Frank. 

"He  would  tell  you  to  say,  *  I  wish  he  were  to  be 
mine,' "  said  Lewis,  laughing, '  for  he  is  very  exact  about 
the  subjunctive  mood,  and  I  am  sure  would  not  let  a 
fault  pass  even  in  a  compliment  to  himself.** 

"  So  exact !  and  yet  you  seem  to  love  him." 

"  I  do ;  some  people  say  that  no  boy  ever  loved  the 
man  who  taught  him  Latin,  but  that  I  deny,"  said  Lewis. 

'*  So  do  I,"  said  Frank,  "  for  I  love  my  father,  and  yet 
he  taught  me  Latin.  But  how  Shaw  would  quiz  and 
lauffh  at  us,  if  he  heard  what  we  are  saying  this  minute,^ 
said  Frank,  looking  as  if  he  was  a  little  afraid  that  the 
walls  should  hear. 

**  The  walls  have  not  ears,"  said  Lewis ;  "  and  if  they 
had,  and  if  Shaw  were  to  laugh  at  us,  what  ttiatter?" 

"  1  should  not  mind  it  much^^  said  Frank ;  "  but,"  con- 
tinued he,  returning  to  what  Lewis  was  writing,  *'  is  it 
possible  that  you  have  done  all  this  ?  How  could  you  do 
It  in  so  little  time  %  I  scarcely  ever  missed  you  out  of  the 
room.    How  long  were  you  at  it  every  day  ?" 

"  Just  one  hour  every  day,"  said  Lewis,  "  and  at  a 
time  when  nobody  wanted  me,  nobody  missed  me,  you 
see ;  perhaps  I  lost  some  of  the  diversion  below  stairs ; 
but  without  doing  this,  I  could  not  have  finished  my 
theme,  so  I  am  content." 

"  Shall  I  ever  do  as  much,  do  you  think  1"  said  Frank. 

**  That  you  will.  Consider  how  much  older  1  am  than 
you,  Frank ;  I  am  growing  quite  an  old  man." 

"  So  you  are,  really,"  said  Frank. 

"  Now  I  am  come  to  the  delightful  word  ^nw,"  said 
Lewis, "  and  very  glad  I  am ;  I  worked  hard,  that  I  might 
have  the  few  days  afterward  for  you  and  Mary,  when 
we  go  home." 

"How  very  well  thought  of,  and  how  kind,"  said 
Frank;  "but  you  know  how  to  be  kind,  and  you  think 
of  every  thing,  though  one  would  not  guess  it,  because 
you  never  look  solemn."  He  now  seized  upon  Epam- 
mondas,  sat  down,  and  said  he  would  read  it  before  he 
stirred ;  but  Lewis,  though  he  was  very  anxious  to  know 
what  he  would  think  of  it,  would  not  let  him  stay ;  he 
took  the  MS.  out  of  his  hand,  and  went  down  stairs 
with  him. 

If  any  young  or  old  author  should  ever  chance  to  reac' 
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this,  he  will  feel,  perhaps,  that  there  was  some  difficulty 
in  the  sacrifice,  and  will  pronounce  Lewis  to  be  a  good 
friend. 

They  went  to  the  billiard-room,  where  the  young  peo- 
ple were  assembled.  Granville,  Cressingham,  Shaw, 
and  Power,  were  at  the  table,  which  they  had  to  them- 
selves, all  the  elders  being  at  this  time,  happily  or  un- 
happily, engaged  in  talking  politics. 

Frank  liked  very  much  to  see  billiards  played.  This 
is  more  a  game  of  skill  and  address  than  of  chance ; 
and  his  father,  whose  advice  he  had  asked,  had  no  ob- 
jection to  biUiards;  on  the  contrary,  he  liked  them 
much  as  excellent  exercise,  good  tnal  of  the  eye  and 
hand,  and  pleasant  amiisement,  provided  that  they  be  not 
played  for  money,  or  turned  to  gambling  by  betting  on  the  , 
players,  Shaw  and  Power  had  desired  to  ]^ay  for 
money,  but  to  this  Granville  would  not  consent :  he 
had  refused  to  play  if  they  betted  on  his  head.  This 
was  the  more  extraordinary,  Shaw  observed,  because 
Granville  played  better  than  anybody. 

*'  The  more  honourable,  you  mean,  not  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, I  hope,"  said  Cressingham ;  "  he  does  not 
want  to  win  all  Power's  money,  which  he  could  easily 
do,  you  know,  if  he  let  himself  be  provoked  to  bet." 

Power  said  something  about  his  Mt  valuing  money, 
and  not  valuing  those  who  were  so  mighty  careful  of 
their  own  or  other  people's. 

Granville  said  that  Mr.  Power  might  do  what  he 
l^eased  anywhere  else,  he  did  not  pretend  to  have  any 
right  to  control  him ;  but  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  woi^d 
not  let  his  father's  billiard-table  be  turned  into  a  gaming- 
tsible. 

This,  which  was  pronounced  not  only  proudly,  but 
steadily,  put  a  stop  to  all  further  discussion ;  and,  to 
Frank's  great  satisfaction,  it  was  settled  that  there 
should  be  no  bets.  They  went  on  playing  for  nothing, 
a  phrase  perhaps  invented  by  those  who  think  money 
every  thing,  and  who  forget  that  playing  for  health  ana 
amusement  mfty  be  considered  as  playing  for  some-* 
thing.  Frank  now  stood  beside  Granville,  whose  ad- 
dress he  watched  with  great  eagerness,  observing  the 
care  with  which  he  aimed,  and  the  skill  with  which 
he  struck  the  ball,  to  make  it  go  to  whatever  point  he 
desired.  Frank's  eye  followed  his  ball  constantly,  and 
he  wished  that  it  should  always  succeed.    This  sym- 
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pathy  and  wish  for  his  success  were  evidently  agreea- 
ble to  Granville,  who  twice  said,  "  Thank  you,  Frank  !*' 
and  once  stopped  to  let  hiro  have  a  stroke  at  the  ball 
himself,  putting  the  cue  into  Frank's  hand,  and  guiding 
him  in  his  first  aim. 

"  I  never  saw  Mr.  Granville  half  so  fond  of  anybody, 
1  mean  of  any  boy  of  his  age,  before,"  observed  Spell- 
man,  in  a  tone  intended  to  be  flattering,  but  which,  at 
the  same  time,  betrayed  that  he  was,  for  his  own  part, 
a  little  mortified.  Well  might  he  be  mortified,  for  all  the 
exaggerated  praise  that  he  continually  bestowed  on 
Granville's  "  wonderful  fine  play !"  never  made  Gran- 
ville turn  his  head,  or  move  a  muscle  of  his  countenance ; 
**  and  yet  he  certainly  must  hear  what  Spellman  is  say- 
ing," tnought  Frank :  "  I  wonder  he  lets  him  flatter  in  this 
way."  Granville,  though  ashamed  before  others  to  ap- 
pear to  accept  this  adulation,  yet  from  a  mixture  of  habit 
and  belief  in  Spellman's  being  attached  to  him,  and  from 
weakness,  suffered  him  to  go  on.  Frank  could  not  en- 
dure it ;  he  went  as  far  from  him  as  he  could,  to  the  op- 
po9ite  side  of  the  table,  and  forgot  to  mark,  and  was  so 
absent  that  at  last  Granville  c^ed  to  him  to  mind  his 
business,  and  reached  across  and  gave  him  a  little  tap 
on  the  head  with  his  cue.  Frank  started,  and  drew  his 
head  from  under  the  stick ;  he  did  not  like  it,  because 
he  had  seen  the  same  thing  done  to  Spellman.  How- 
ever, he  obeyed  directly,  marked  twice  for  Granville, 
and  begged  pardon  for  his  carelessness. 

"  What  could  you  be  thinking  of?"  said  Spellman. 
"  Pray  do  tell  us,  what  were  you  thinking  of?" 

"  I  would  rather  not  tell  you,"  said  Frank. 

"  Oh,  you  must  tell  us !"  cried  Power,  seizing  hold  of 
him  in  his  rough  manner. 

Frank  repeated  "  that  he  would  rather  not,  that  he 
would  not  tell  him ;"  and  at  last  added,  "  that  Mr.  Power 
had  no  right  to  force  his  thoughts  from  him." 

"  True,"  said  Granville,  in  his  deciding  voice.  '*  Let 
the  boy  alone,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Power ;  he  is  under 
my  protection." 

**  Happy  for  him,"  said  Spellman. 

**  Very  likely,"  said  Shaw,  "  yet  he  does  not  look  re- 
markably happy  at  this  moment.  Did  you  see  how  he 
rubbed  his  head  when  Granville  gave  him  that  little  rap 
just  now  ?  A  delicate  fag  he  will  make." 

^  He  must  be  delicate,  indeed,  and  more  delicate  than 
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I  have  any  idea  of,  if  he  did  not  like  thai\^  said  Spell- 
man.     "  Is  it  possible,  Frank,  that  you  did  i»t  like  that  T* 

Frank  acknowledged  that  he  did  not.  Spellman  re- 
peated his  astonishment,  and  Granville  coolfy  looked  at 
Frank  for  explanation. 

Frank  did  not  attempt  to  siye  any,  and  Granville  went 
on  playing  without  noticing  him  more.  *'  You  will  never 
do  at  school,  little  gentleman,  I  can  tell  you,  if  you  are 
not  good-humoured,"  said  Cressingham. 

"  Never,"  said  Granville. 

"  Good-humoured,"  cried  Lewis ;  "  you  will  find  Frank 
one  of  the  best  humoured  boys  you  ever  saw." 

Granville  looked  at  him,  as  muqh  as  to  say,  "  Who 
asked  your  opinion  T*  and  still  went  on  playing.  He 
lost  the  game,  and  Spellman  was  again  very  much  sur- 
prised, and  questioned  whether  Lewis,  who  was  the 
marker  on  the  opposite  side,  had  marked  rightly.  Frank 
was  quite  sure  that  Lewis  had  marked  rightly,  for  he 
said  lie  had  seen  him. 

**  How  is  this,  Frank  1  I  thought  you  were  on  my  side," 
said  Granville. 

"  So  I  was,  and  so  I  am,"  said  Frank. 

"  Then  why  do  you  speak  on  the  other  side  t"  said 
Spellman. 

"  I  speak  the  truth,"  said  Frank,*"  without  consider^ 
ing  about  sides." 

"  Very  right,  my  little  fellow,"  said  Cressingham. 

"  But  that  will  never  do  in  this  world,  or  at  school," 
said  Shaw. 

Frank  said  he  was  sorry  for  it. 

"Do  not  believe  it,"  said  Cressingham;  "the  truth 
will  do  at  school  and  everywhere  else,  if  you  speak  it 
properly." 

**  Pray  see  if  I  have  cast  this  up  right,"  said  Spellman, 
turning  to  Frank.  "  Look,  I  noted  down  here  the  num- 
ber of  games  at  billiards,  which  everybody  won  this 
week  past,  and  see  what  a  prodigious  number  Mr.  Gran- 
ville won.  It  is  quite  surprising,  is  not  it  ?  Am  not  I 
right  ?" 

No,  there  was  an  error  in  the  casting  up,  which  Frank 
porrected.  "  There  should  be  a  nine  in  place  of  this 
naught,"  said  he. 

"  Frank  is  right,"  said  Granville,  going  over  the  sum. 
"Thank  you,  Spellman.  But,  Frank,  you  should  not 
iPall  it  naught,  you  should  say  aught.^^ 
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This  Cressini^iam  doubted.  It  was  said,  with  what 
truth  we  know  not,  that  all  Cambridge  scholars  call  the 
cipher  aughi^  and  all  Oxford  scholars  call  it  naught, 
Shaw  was  intended  for  Oxford,  Granville  for  Cambridge, 
and  a  dispate  concerning  aughts  and  naughts  arose  be- 
tween them.  They  neither  of  tliem  produced  any  deci- 
sive arguments,  and  both  began  to  grow  warm.  Frank 
ran  for  Johnson's  great  dictionary,  and  looked  for  the 
two  words  in  dispute,  and  he  found  that  au^ht  is  there 
explained  to  mean  any  things  and  naughty  nothing ;  so 
that  he  was  incUned  to  think  he  should  call  the  cipher, 
which  means  nothing,  naught.  But  he  did  not  this  time 
speak  till  he  was  asked ;  whep  Granville  turned  to  him 
and  asked  what  Johnson  decided;  Frank  read  it,  and 
GranvUle  looked  ve:j^ed,  and  said  people  were  not  obliged 
to  submit  to  Johnson  always. 

Spellman  had  been  going  on  the  whole  time  saying, 
"  Granville's  for  aughts,  I  am  for  aughts — who  is  for 
aughts  ?    What,  Frank !  you  against  Granville  1" 

'*  Yes,''  Frank  acknowledged ;  and  this  time  he  spoke 
very  modestly,  though  steadily,  that  as  far  as  he  had 
heM  and  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  he  was  for  naughts. 

"  You,  sir,  are  for  naughts  too,  I  think,  are  not  you  V 
said  Granville,  looking  haughtily  towards  Lewis.  Lewis 
said  he  was. 

Shaw  and  Power  were  impatient  to  go  on  playing  at 
billiards,  and  there  the  matter  dropped  for  the  present; 
but  this  slight  difference  about  aughts  and  naughts  had 
put  Granville  out  of  temper. 

Spellman  now  perceiving  that  Granville  was  not  pleas- 
ed with  Lewis,  took  every  little  opportunity  he  could  find 
of  saying  something  taunting  against  him,  his  school,  and 
his  schoolmaster.  As  there  was  no  other  boy  present 
who  was  of  the  same  school,  Lewis  had  to  defend  him- 
self alone,  which  he  did  with  great  spirit  and  good-hu- 
mour, till  Spellman  vanquished,  told  him  that  one  of 
the  Miss  Granvilles  was  waiting  for  him  to  play  at  chess, 
and  Lewis  left  the  billiard-table.  As  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  Spellman  confessed  he  did  not  like  him  much ;  it 
might  be  his  fault,  but  he  coidd  not  hke  him.  "  Why  ?" 
asked  Frank.  To  this  he  answered  that  he  could  not 
tell  what  it  was  he  did  not  like,  but  really  he  could  not 
like  him.  If  that  was  all,  Frank  did  not  care.  Spell- 
man, however,  proceeded  to  attack  him  for  being  too 
gCKMl  rather  auizz^*^ — not  hke  other  oeople.    Frank 
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defended  his  friend  with  all  his  might  fiUhaw  and  Power, 
partly  to  provoke  him,  and  partly  for  divereion,  joined 
Spelhnan  in  ridiculing  Lewis ;  and  Frank,  Ju*  from  giv- 
ing way,  became  more  zealous  and  eloquent*  So  eager 
was  he  in  this  cause,  that  he  forgot  every  now  and  then 
his  duty  of  marker  for  GranviUe ;  Cressingham,  how- 
ever, noted  whatever  he  omitted,  and  Granville  never 
called  upon  Frank,  or  seemed  to  notice  his  omissions, 
but  proudly  continued  playing  and  naming  his  own  hits, 
without  taking  any  part  either  in  attack  or  defence. 

When  the  game  ended,  Frank  left  half  finished,  some 
sentence  in  praise  of  Lewis,  and  ran  to  his  post  to  tell 
how  much  Granville  had  won. 

**  Pray  go  back  and  finish  your  sentence,*'  said  Gran- 
ville, puttuig  him  aside ;  *'  we.  can  do  without  you." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Frank,  "  but  I  was  fighting 
for  Lewis." 

'^  Lewis  is  obliged  to  you,"  said  Granville.         *■ 

"  And  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  an^pry  with  him,** 
said  Cressingham,  ^  for' defending  his  fnend  behind  his 
back." 

''Angry!  who  is  angiyT'  said  Granville.  He  laid 
down  £s  cue,  and  began  to  twirl  a  billiard-ball  round 
and  round  in  silence.  Shaw  and  Power  now  fell  into 
a  conversation  about  blacking  for  boots. 

''  But,"  said  Spellman,  pursuing  Frank,  and  speaking 
so  that  he  was  sure  Granville  heani  what  he  was  sa3dnff, 
"  do  tell  me,  would  you  really  rather  go  to  Lewises 
school  Uian  with  Mr.  Granville  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  would,"  cried  Frank.  . 

"  That  to  be  sure^  and  the  emphasis  upon  it,  is  not  over 
and  s^ve  civil,"  said  Spellman,  "  in  my  humble  opin^ 
ion;  nor,  after  all,  over  and  above  grateful." 

'*  If  it  is  uncivil,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  I  did  not  mean 
to  be  uncivil,"  said  Frank,  looking  towards  Granville, 
whose  face  he  could  not  see,  but  he  saw  the  deep  crim- 
son colour  of  his  ears.  ''  Mr.  Granville  has  been  very 
kind  to  me  ever  since  I  came  here,  and  I  sun  sure  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  him." 

^'  Spellman,  do  let  the  boy  alone.    I  cannot  bear  to 
have  thai^s  forced  from  people,"  said  Granville,  look- 
.  inff  up  for  a  moment,  and  then  spinning  his  bUliard-ball 
^nlh  mcreased  energy.  * 

**  fie  did  JM^  force  my  thanks  from  me.    I  hope,  sir," 
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said  Frank,  laying  his  hand  upon  Granville's  arm, "  that 
you  don't  thiiuc  me  ungrateful  t" 

"  I  do  not  think  about  it,**  said  Granville,  slightly 
shaking  off  his  hand. 

"  Surely  you  believe  me  to  be  sincere  t"  sai3'  Frank, 
in  a  very  melancholy  tone. 

"  Only  a  little  too  sinpere,''  said  Cressingham. 

*'  Too  sincef^,  that's  impossible,  surely,"  said  Spell- 
man. 

"  How  could  I  do  otherwise,"  said  Frank,  appealing 
alternately  to  Cressingham  and  to  Mr.  Granville. 
'*  When  Mr.  Spellman  asked  me  the  direct  question,  of 
which  I  would  rather  go  with,  I  could  not  answer  him 
aiiy  thing  but  the  plain  truth." 

"  Who  blames  youT"  wd  Granville.  "  Not  I,  I  am 
sure." 

"  No :  but  I  was  afraid  yop  were  angry  with  me,  and 
you  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  should  be  exceed- 
ingly sorry  to  displease  you,"  said  Frank,  again  putting 
his  hand  upon  Granville's  arm ;  and  this  time  Granville 
did  not  shake  it  off. 

"  Ah,  I  do  not  wonder,"  said  Spellman,  *  that  you  are 
anxious  not  to  displease  him.  When  you  go  to  school, 
you  would  be  in  a  fine  way  indeed  without  his  protec- 
tion!" 

**  I  am  not  thinking  of  his  protection — I  do  not  want 
that,"  said  Frank,  indignantly,  with  an  emphasis  ex- 
pressive of  the  contempt  which  he  felt  for  ^peUman's 
meanness,  ♦*  I  do  not  want  his  protection,"  repeated 
he. 

"  Then  you  shall  not  have  it,"  said  Granville,  think- 
ing, in  the  confusion  of  his  anger,  that  the  contempt 
was  thrown  upon  his  protection.  "  Henceforward  you 
shall  not  have  it ;"  and  he  walked  away,  followed  offi- 
ciously by  Spellman.  Frank  stood  looking  after  him, 
at  a  loss  what  to  do  next ;  and  he  laid  his  head  down 
upon  his  hands  on  the  billiard-table,  to  try  fo  think. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Cressingham,  who  stood  beside 
him. 

"  But  I  must  mind,"  said  Frank ;  "  for  he  has  been 
very  kind  to  me." 

"  And  he  will  be  so  again ;  never  mind,  he  will  cqpic 
to  himself  again.  In  the  meantime  take  my  advice— • 
whatever  happens  to  you  never  complain." 

**  That,  I  should  scorn  to  do  "  said  Frank, 
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''  You  have  a  great  deal  of  spirit,  and  I  like  you  the 
better  for  it.  But  mind  you  keep  your  temper,  my  little 
lad;  it  may  be  tried,  but  do  not  give  any  hasty  answers. 
Do  not  fly  off  from  Granville."  '-^ 

"  I  fly  off !  I  have  no  intention  of  flying  off,  I  am 
sure,"  said  Frank. 

"Well,  well;  but  what  I  mean  is,  you  must  bear  a 
little  injustice  now  and  then." 

"  Must  I  ?"  said  Frank ;  "  that's  very  hard ;  I  have 
never  been  used  to  it." 

"  Hard  or  soft,  it  must  be  in  this  world,  as  you  will 
find.  Pray,  is  it  quite  settled  that  you  go  to  school 
with  us?" 

"  Quite,  quite  settled,"  said  Frank. 

"  Then  1  like  you  the  better  for  defending  your  friend 
Lewis  as  you  did." 

Spellman  here  returned  to  say  that  Granville  was 
asking  for  Cressingham,  >to  settle  about  to-morrow's 
rid^.  Cressingham  went  away  with  Spellman,  but 
turned  back  to  say,  in  a  low  voice  to  Frank, 

"  Take  care  you  do  not  go  and  repeat  to  Lewis  any 
of  the  things  that  were  said  against  him." 

"  I  will  not — ^indeed  I  shoiud  never  have  thought  of 
it,"  said  Frank.  "  But  thank  you,  I  will  follow  all  your 
good  advice." 

The  next  day,  from  Granville's  morning  face,  Frank 
could  not  guess  whether  he  was  pleased  or  displeased; 
but  he  certainly  was  not  familiar  or  kind  to  him  as  for- 
merly. Spellman  was.  more  flattering  even  than  usual, 
and  seemingly  in,  high  favour.  He  asked  permission 
for  some  of  \na  relations,  an  aunt  and  a  cousin  of  his,  to 
see  Bellombre  this  morning.  It  was  permitted  to  stran- 
gers to  walk  in  the  grounds  two  days  in  the  week,  but 
this  was  not  one  of  them ;  however,  Granville  obtained 
permission  for  Spellman's  friends,  and  Spellman  would 
not  be  of  the  riding-partjr ;  he  would  stay  at  home,  to 
show  the  beauties  of  Bellombre  to  his  relations — this 
was  such  a  delight  to  him,  as  he  said.  In  all  this  there 
was  one,  and  but  one  thing  that  interested  Frank ;  he 
was  glad  that  the  flatterer  was  not  to  be  of  their  riding- 
party.  A  very  pleasant  morning,  and  a  delightful  ride 
it  >va8  expected  to  be  through  the  glen  to  the  race- 
ground,  where  there  were  to  l^  races,  which  Frank  was 
fmrticularly  curious  to  see.  But  when  the  saddle-horses 
were  brought  to  the  door,  and  when  the  boys  And  gen- 
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tlemen  all  began  to  mount,  Frank  was  panic  strack ;  he 
saw  and  said,  "  he  feared  there  were  not  hordes  enovigh 

for  all."  * 

"  Enough  for  you,  as  usual,"  said  Granville»  foeekon- 
ing  to  his  father's  groom  to  bring  forward  the^jrany 
which  Frank  had  usually  ridden;  but  there  was  no  horse 
for  Lewis.  • 

'*  Now,"  thought  Frank, "  as  S{)ellnan  stays  at  home, 
there  is  his  horse  surely  for  Lewis." 

"  Well,  up  with  you,  what  are  you  fumbling  about  ?" 
said  Shaw. 

Lewis,  who  knew  what  passed  in  his  mind,  came 
behind  him  and  whispered,  **  Do  not  say  any  thing;  go 
without  me,  pray." 

The  groom  fancjring,  from  the  earnestness  with  which 
Frank  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  horse,  that  there  wai^ 
something  in  his  opinion  wrong  about  stirrup  or  girths, 
altered  them,  and  Granville  dryly  said, 

^'  Come,  all^s  right  now ;  up  with  you,  Frank,  if  you 
please." 

But  Frank  did  hot  please.  '*  Thank  ytm,  sir,"  said 
he,  "  but  1  would  rather  not  go." 

•*  Please  yourself,"  said  Granville, "  only  be  sure  you 
do  so." 

Frank  repeated,  in  a  very  gentle  voice,  but  quite  stead- 
ily, that  he  would  rather  stay  at  home. 

*'  Take  this  horse  back  to  the  stable,"  was  all  that 
Granville  said  3  and,  mounting  his  own  horse,  he  coolly 
gave  some  directions  to  Spellman  about  sending  one  of 
his  dogs  after  him,  and  rode  off  without  looking  again 
at  Frank.  When  they  were  thus  left,  Lewis  was  be- 
ginning to  say  that  he  was  very  sorry,  but  Frank  put 
Ills  hand  before  Lewis's  mouth,  and  stopped  the  word. 
"  Do  not  say  sorry,  for  I  am  glad ;  we  shall  be  very 
happy  together,  and  if  Granville's  angry  for  nothing,  I 
can't  help  it.  Come  up  with  me  to  your  room  now,  and 
give  me  your  Epaminondas." 

The  manuscript  was  produced,  and  Frank  roUed  a 
large,  huge  arm-chair  to  the  table,  and  established  him- 
self in  it,  leaning  on  his  elbows,  frowning  and  looking 
as  he  said  he  fancied  great  critics  always  look,  when 
they  a/e  reviewing.  He  made  the  author  read  his  theme. 
His  young  brow  unbending  as  he  listened,  he  forgot  to 
play  the  critic's  part,  and  satisfied  the  author  with  what 
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Sifone,  it  is  said,  can  satisfy  an  author,  *'  large  draughts 
of  unqualified  praise.'* 

"  Now,  was  not  I  right,  Lewis,*^  said  Frank,  "  to  stop 
the  word  sorry  from  coming  out  of  your  mouth  1  1  am 
snre  t  have  been  happier  this  monung  than  any  morn- 
ing since  I  came  to  Bellombre.** 


BiPTWBEN  sense  and  nonsense,  talking  and  laughing, 
the  hours  passed  so  quickly  that  they  could  hard^  be- 
lieve that  it  was  luncheon-time,  when  a  servant  came  to 
summon  them  down  stairs. 

Frank  and  Lewis  had  made  themselves  general  fa- 
vourites, by  their  attentive,  polite  manners,  and  by  their 
being  always  able  to  employ  themselves,  so  that  they 
were  never  burdensome  to  others,  especially  to  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  as  idle  schoolboys,  in  the  holy- 
days,  always  are.  The  ladies  invited  them  to  accom- 
pany them  in  a  walk  which  they  were  going  to  take  in 
the  park,  and  Frank  was  delighted  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  a  walk  in  company  with  his  mother  and  Mary  too. 
But  as  Mary  was  walking  in  form,  with  a  Miss  Gran- 
ville on  each  side  of  her,  and  as  his  mother  was  listen- 
ing or  talking  to  Lady  Chepstow,  there  appeared  little 
hope  of  her  ever  listening  or  talking  to  him.  Frank 
soon  grew  tired  of  keeping  in  a  line  with  them,  or  of 
marclung  in  file  through  narrow  passes  of  the  shrubbe- 
ries. 

."  Come,  LQwis,  let  us  go  on  before,"  said  Frank. 

They  went  on,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  lively  conversa- 
tion Frank  stopped  short. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  What  stops  you  V  said  Le  wis^ 

"  Don't  you  see  those  people  who  are  going  round  the 
Teniple  of  Fame  1"  said  Prank. 

"  Only  Spellraan's  party,  to  whom  he  was  to  show  the 
lions,"  said  Lewis.  "You  know  what  showing  the 
lions  means  now  V* 

Frank  made  no  answer,  but  kept  his  eyes  fixed  till  the 
people,  who  were  on  the  farthest  side  of  the  temple, 
again  became  visible. 

"  It  is  Tom !  Tom  and  his  mother !"  exclaimed  Frank } 
**  I  thought  I  could  not  be  mistaken,  but  I  am  very  sorry 
I  am  right." 

Lady  Chepstow  and  the  sober  walkers  having  by  t|^s 
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time  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  saw  SpeUman'a  paitjr* 
and  her  ladyship  turned  into  another  path  to  avoid 
them. 

•'  We  must  give  up  the  Temple  of  Fame  for  this  mor- 
ning," said  she,  *'  and  take  the  lower,  w^  It  is  a  ter- 
rible thing  to  have  a  show-place,  where  one  ib  always 
exposed  to  meeting  people." 

•'  They  took  the  lower  walk,  and  Frank  hoped  that 
they  should  never  meet  Tom  and  his  foolish  mother 
again. 

That  hope  was  vain.  It  was  not  Lady  Chepstow^ 
fault ;  she  left  them  free  course  and  time  to  depvt,  but 
after  pursuing  the  lower  walk,  and  leaving  the  upper  to 
Spellman  and  his  party,  and  after  making  the  grand  tour 
of  the  park,  she  was  compelled  to  meet  them  again  at 
the  lower  gate,  where,  at  the  joining  of  the  paths,  foU 
they  stood  before  her.    How  they  had  managed  to  wtiJk 

so  slow  was  inconceivable,  but  so  it  was.     Mrs.  J 

came  forward,  and  was  surprised  and  delighted,  and  de- 
lighted and  surprised,  to  see  Frank  and  his  mother ;  and 
her  Tom  was  so  charmed  too,  she  was  sure,  to  see  lus 
friend  Frank ;  he  could  not  speaJ^i  of  course,  but  tuck- 
ing his  whip  under  his  arm,  he  gave  Frank  such  a  shake 
of  the  hands  that  Mary  shrunk  for  him. 

Why  he  is  so  overjoyed  to  see  me  1  do  not  know, 
thougnt  Frank,  withdrawing  his  squeezed  hand ;  but  I 
am  sorry  to  see  him,  though  1  am  afraid  this  |8  illna- 
tured.  1  wonder  he  does  not  ask  for  Felix.  •'  You  wOl 
be  glad  to  hear,  Tom,  that  Felix  is  quite  well  again," 
said  he. 

'*  Lord !  so  I  suppose  he  is  dy  this ;  he  has  had  time 
plenty.    How  long  do  you  stop  here  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Frank ;  "  I  suppose  till  your 
mother  has  done  talking." 

"  But  I  ask  you  how  long  you  are  to  be  at  Bellombre  V* 

"  Some  days,  I  believe." 

"  And  do  you  go  to  school  1  And  when,  and  where  T 
And  a  number  of  other  questions  Tom  abruptly  as^ed, 
f6r  now  he  seemed  determined  to  talk  to  Frank,  and  he 
would  have  seized  upon  his  arm,  but  that  Frank  re- 
treited  between  the  two  Miss  GranviUes,  whom  Tom 
dared  not  approach.  Lady  Chepstow  had  been  obhged, 
as  Frank  heard  her  say  in  a  low  voice  to  the  governess, 
to  ask  them  in  to  rest  and  take  some  refjreshments,  as 
they  seemed  friends  of— 
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Thete  her  ladyship^s  Toice  was  lost.  "•  Of  oan  per- 
ham,"  said  Frank  to  MmselC.    **  What  a  mistake !" 

Spellman  kept  up  the  nislake,  hawerer,  by  rejoicini; 

as  he  did  to  find  that  his  anal  (for  Mrs.  J was  his 

aunt),  and  Tom  (for  Tom  was  his  cousin},  were  so  well 
acoaainted  with  Frank  and  his  mollier;  md  it  was  so 
luCKf  that  they  had  ths  |deasare  of  meeting  at  BeU 
lomore. 

With  Mrs.  J — -  and  her  Tom  was  her  sistor,  a  trar* 
elled  lady,  fresh  from  Italy,  bat  who  by  her  traTels  had 
only  added  new  affectation  to  old  yulgarity.  In  Ibe 
course  of  half  an  honr,  while  they  rested  themselves 
and  took  some  refreshments,  Lady  Chepstow  perceived 
her  mistake,  saw  that  Tom  was  no  fnend  oi  Frank's, 
and  that  Mrs.  J was  no  favourite  of  his  mother's. ; 

Notwithstanding  Mrs.  J 's  admiration  of  every 

thing  she  saw  at  Bellombre,  and  her  travelled  sister's  de- 
sire to  see  the  cascade  again,  which  had  so  much  put 
her  in  mind  of  the  Acqtumendente,  that  fine  fall  of  water  in 

Italy,  on  which  she  had  aoted ;  and  thonJBh  Mrs.  J de*   - 

clared  that  she  had  actnally  bought  a  place  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Bellombre*  and  was  qmte  determined  to 
settle  there,  Lady  Chepstow  showed  no  farther  dispo* 
sition  to  cultivate  their  acquaintance.  When  their  stay 
had  been  protracted  to  its  utmost  decent  length,  Spell* 
man  was  quietly  suffered  to  ring  the  bell  fofr  their  car* 
riagf  i  but  as  they  were  departing,  he  asked  and  obtain* 
otfflpermission  for  them  to  see  the  Italian  pictures  in  the 
great  iaming-^toomy  and  he  extended  that  permission 
to  sho'dring  uiem  the  whole  house.  As  soon  as  they 
had  left' the  room,  Lady  Chepstow  observed  that  Spell- 
man  was  an  excellent  creature,  but  that  really  he  had  a 
aad  horde  of  vulgar  relations,  with  whom  they  must  not 
be  overrun. 

One  of  the  Miss  Granvilles  sat  with  Mary  near  the 
window,  and  from  time  to  time  looked  out  at  the  car- 
riage, which  waited  long  at  the  door.  •*  Here's  Horace 
and  the  gentlemen  come  back  from  their  ride,"  said 
Miss  GranviUe. 

**  Now  Mrs.  J is  getting  into  her  carrisfge,"  said 

Mary.  A  minute  afterward  Miss  Granville^  came  to  her 
motner,  and  said  in  French, 

"  Mamma,  my  brother  is  bringing  back  that  boy." 

*'  Oh,  my  dear,  impossible !  he  would  not  be  so  bar- 
barous either  to  me  or  the  b<^." 
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"  But  I  assure  you,  ma^am,  I  saw  Spellman  say  some- 
thing to  Horace,  and,  he  touched  ^he  boy  on  the  back 
with  his  whip  as  he  was  getting  up  into  the  iMurouche- 
seat,  and  took  him  down.  There,  the  carriage  has  driv- 
en off,  and  without  him !" 

So  Frank  and  Mary  saw  to  their  sorrgw. 

Horace  came  in,  and  whispered  to  his  mother  some- 
thing ending  with,  "  Spellman  did  so  wish  it,"  to  which 
she  repUed, 

"  You  can  refuse  Spellman  nothing,  that  is  the  truth, ' 
my  dear  Horace ;  but  really  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  for 
Spellman  is  the  most  attached  creature,  and  has  ever 
been  so  from  his  cradle." 

''Tom  will  sleep  in  Spellman's  room,  ma^am,  and 
shall  be  no  trouble  to  you,^'  said  Granville. 

"  The  boy  will  be  miserable  here,  I  am  sure ;  but  that 
is  his  affair  and  yours,  my  dear  Horace." 

Miserable  and  miserably  awkward  Tom  looked  when 
he  reappeared  in  the  drawing-room  during  the  trying 
five  minutes  before  dinner.  He  stuck  close  to  his  cousin 
Spellman's  pocket,  but  Spellman  forcibly  took  the  be- 
loved whip  from  his  hands ;  and,  bereft  of  that,  Tom  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  his  hands;  and  first  one 
clinched,  as  if  he  was  going  to  box  with  it,  stopped  his 
mouth  needlessly ;  and  when  that  hand  was  pulled  down 
by  fidgety  Spellman,  Tom  took  to  buttoning  and  unbut- 
toning one  and  the  same  button  of  his  waistcoat  con- 
tinually. Frank  recollected  his  own  trick  of  buttoning 
and  unbuttoning  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  when  he  was  a 
child,  and  was  glad  he  had  cured  himself  of  it.  Now 
good-naturedly  pitying  Tom,  he  once  thought  of  speak- 
ing to  him ;  but  he  guessed  from  what  he  had  seen  that 
this  would  only  increase  his  embarrassment,  or  expose 
him  to  the  danger  of  giving  some  gruff,  brutal  answer. 

Lady  Chepstow,  who,  as  she  said  afterward,  was 
really  curious  to  hear  the  sound  of  Tom's  voice,  asked 
if  he  had  been  amused  with  the  pictures,  to  which  he 
answered,  "  I  don't  know." 

Spellman,  very  judiciously,  hauled  him  off  into  the 
antechamber,  to  look  at  some  picture  which  he  had  not 
seen,  and  which  he  was  sure  Tom  must  like. 

When  they  were  going  to  dinner.  Lady  Chepstow 
said  to  her  son,  as  her  eye  glanced  at  Tom,  "  That 
young  gentleman  is  under  your  protection." 
"  And  he  shall  have  it,"  said  Horace,  taking  Tom  by 
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the  hand,  and  as  he  passed  by  Frank,  he  added,  **  unless 
he  disdains  it." 

At  dinner  Tom  w*l  placed  on  die  side  of  Mr.  Gran- 
yille,  and  Frank  took  his  usual  seat  on  the  other  side. 
All  dinner-time  the  conversation,  unhappily  for  Frank, 
turned  upon  the  joys  of  the  races,  which  he  had  not 
seen.  Tom  could  take  some  part  in  what  was  said ;  for 
though  he  had  not  been  at  the  race  to-day,  he  had  seen 
races  in  his  life  often.  Squire  Rogers  had  tsken  him  to 
the  races  last  week ;  and  with  this  superiority  over 
Frank,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some,  we  dare  not 
say  how  many,  glasses  of  wine,  he  got  over  his  bash- 
fulness  famously.  He  talked  of  horses,  he  thought, 
almost  as  well  as  anybody. 

Frank  did  not  hear  all  that  was  said ;  he  only  heard 
now  and  then,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  every  sen- 
tence, the  word  horse — "Your  horse,"  "my  horse," 
"  his  horse." 

Fond  as  Frank  was  of  horses,  he  might  have  been  a 
little  tired  during  this  dinner  by  hearing  of  nothing  else. 

But,  in  fact,  Frank  was  thinking  chiefly  of  Granville's 
altered  manner  towards  him.  Frank  had  been  in  hopes 
that  his  displeasure,  of  which  he  did  not  clearly  know 
the  cause,  would  have  worn  off,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
coldly  fixed.  Frank,  who  was  quite  unused  to  a  capri- 
cious or  a  jealous  temper,  who  had  never  before  seen 
the  eye  of  kindness  alter  towards  him,  except  in  conse- 
quence of  some  fault  of  his  own,  now  not  only  felt  un- 
happy, but  feared  that  he  must  have  been  to  blame. 
This  was  what  he  was  considering,  when  Tom,  much 
elevated  by  the  notice  which  had  been  taken  of  him, 
turned  to  him  at  the  time  of  the  desert,  and  said,  in  an 
insulting  tone, 

"  You  do  not  eat,  man-^you  don't  drink,  man — ^you 
don't  spe^,  man;  you  seem  to  be  quite  down  at  the 
motith,''^ 

"  Come,  we  must  get  tip  your  spirits  again,"  said 
Spellman,  immediately  offering  to  fill  his  glass ;  Frank 
drew  it  back,  thanked  him,  but  refused ;  adding,  that  his 
spirits  could  do  without  wine. 

"  The  English  of  whiclt  is,  I  suppose,"  said  Shaw, 
"  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  drink  wine."     * 

"  True,"  whispered  Spellman,  loud  enough  for  Frank 
to  hear ;  "  Tom  tells  me  he  is  kept  as  tight  as  a  drum  at 
home." 

T2 
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? 'S:  -^.ifo^^      1^  criedFrank, iBdigMflitly, "  at  yon  koow, 
.  *     *iMV<Jt>ea8ingl^  faye  him  a  look  thst  lemioded 
r     ^-^  -tiprof  Hi  resolution  to  keep  hie  tamper,  whaleyer  hap- 
^ned,  and  Frank,  restraining  his  indignafcioDy  stopped 
short. 

'^  It  is  not  Tenr  hononrable  to  listen  to  whispers  in 
oompany,**  said  l%>cJlman. 

^1  did  not  listen,  Mr.  Spellman»^  replied  Frank,  in  a 
eareftilly  calm  voice,  ''but  you  whispered  ao  loudly 
that  1  oould  not  help  hearing  you."* 

<*  Little  pitchers,  as  mamma  alwajrs  sajrs,  have  long 
ears,"  sai^  Tom,  laug^iing  at  this  ereat  effort  of  wit. 

*'  Little  iiitcher,"  said  Shaw,  adcunessing  Frank,  **  yoo 
look,  methinks,  as  if  you  were  too  hot  to  hold." 

'*  He  only  wants  to  be  seasoned,*^  said  Cressin^am, 
^  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  will  stand  the  season* 
ing." 

^*That  is  to  be  jproved,"  said  Pow^.    "  Here  is  to 
you,  cool  Captain  Drinkwater!'*       -^v^ 

^  Captain  Drinkwater%  cool  Ciq^Wi  Drinkwater*a 
good  health  !**  Power,  and  Shaw,  and  Spellman,  T<mi 
and  all,  in8ultin£[ly  drank. 

Frank  took  tms  with  the  utmost  good-humour,  but  he 
was  sorry  that  Granville  did  not,  as  formerly,  say  to 
Spellman,  "  Let  the  boy  do  as  he  pleases  ;^  or  to  Shaw 
and  Power,  "  Let  him  alone,  if  you  please." 

Tom,  feeling  himself  backed  and  encouraged  by  others, 
and  having  an  old  en^T  of  Frank,  pursued  \&  pohte  mode 
of  .questioning.  "  After  all,  pray  why,  Frank,  were  not 
you  at  the  races  this  morning  with  the  others  V* 

Before  Frank  could  answer,  Shaw  answered  for  him — 

**  Because,  as  I  understand,  he  quarrelled  with  his 
bread  and  butter." 

"  No,'*  said  Spellman,  "  only  because  iie  did  not  know 
on  which  side  his  bread  was  buttered." 

•*  You  have  not  hit  it  yet,"  said  Cressingham,  "  and 
no  wonder :  it  was  a  cause  you  would  never  think  of, 
Spellman." 

Spellman  looked  curious. 

'*  Simply  because  he  would  not  desert  a  friend  when 
out  of  favour,"  said  Cressingham. 

Granville  coloured,  and  casting  his  eyes  down  upon 
Frank,  who  was  looking  up  anxiously  in  his  face,  moved 
a  dish  of  cherries  towaurds  him. 

**  Do  you  wish  for  cherries  V* 
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"  No,  thank  you,  sir."  '      »* '  * "  :f  • 

There  was  a  tremulous  sound  in  Frank's  voi&,.wSMi 
touched  Granville ;  but,  turning  abruptly  to  the  other  s\^ 
he  heaped  Tom's  plate  with  cherries,  which  Tom  begaj| 
to  devour,  saying,  "  More  fool  you !" 

Granville,  disgusted  with  Tom,  turned  back  to  Frank, 
but  felt  a  bashful  difficulty  in  recovering  from  his  fit  of 
illhumour.  On  one  side,  he  was  ashamed  that  his 
friend  should  see  his  injustice ;  on  the  other,  that  his 
flatterer  should  think  he  gave  up  his  dignity.  He  had 
said  to  Spellman  in  private  that  he  would  make  Frank 
feel  the  difference  between  having  and  not  having  his 
protection.  From  this  resolution  he  fancied  that  he 
eould  not  recede.  His  countenance,  which  had  relaxed, 
again  grew  rigid ;  he  turned  away  from  Frank,  and  sunk 
into  haughty  silence. 

Frank  sighed  once,  but  sighed  no  more.  The  ladies 
at  last  rose  to  leave  the  room,  and  Tom,  rising  with  a 
chenry  in  his  hand,  and  another  in  his  mouth,  swallowed 
hastily  and  exeUdmed,  "  I  swallowed  a  stone  !  I  don't 
know  what  other  folk  think,  but  I  think  cherries  should 
have  no  stones." 

When  Frank  followed  the  ladies  into  the  drawing- 
room,  he  saw  Mary  and  the  Miss  Granvilles  in  a  recess 
at  the  farthest  end  of  the  room,  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Oambrai,  their  governess. 

Coffee  came,  and  Frank  and  Lewis  stood  with  the 
ladies,  who  were  drinking  coffee,  but  Frank's  eyes 
turned  anxiously  towards  the  young  party. 

"They  are  capping  verses,  I  believe,"  said  Lady 
Chepstow.  "  Young  gentlemen,  would  you  like  to  join 
theml" 

"  Like  it !  oh  yes."  Frank  and  Lewis  thanked  her 
ladyship,  and  joined  them  instantly. 

"Quick  as  the  needle  to  the  magnet!"  said  Lady 
Chepstow — "not  of  the.  repellent  class  of  schoolboy 
savages."  Her  ladyship  walked  to  the  recess,  stood 
for  some  minutes  listening  to  what  was  going  on,  and 
observed  that  Miss  Maiy  was  quite  expert,  and  seemed 
to  know  a  great  deal  of  poetry.  No,  Mary  knew  very 
few  verses,  the  Miss  Granville's  knew  a  great  many 
more. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cambrai  remarked  that  it  was  not 
always  those  who  know  the  greatest  number,  but  those 
who  could  recollect  most  quickly,  who  in  this  trial  of 
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skill  would  be  likely  to  conquer.  Lady  Chepstow^ 
taking  a  rose  from  her  bosom,  put  it  into  Mademoiselle 
de  Cambrai's  hand,  to  be  given  to  the  conqueror,  who- 
ever she  or  he  might  be.  The  contest  went  on  briskly 
for  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  in  due  time  letters  grew 
scarce.  Some  people  were  put  to  their  ^^'s  and  ^'s, 
some  were  in  straits  for  r's,  some  for  c's ;  but  at  last, 
unexpectedly,  all  were  non-plus'd  for  a  d.  Such  an 
easy  letter! — Everybody  thought  they  had  hundreds, 
vet'  could  produce  none  to  save  their  lives,  till  Frank,  at 
the  last  gasp,  cried — 

**  Die  of  a  roee  in  aromatic  pain.** 

All  the  Miss  Granvilles  exclaimed  that  they  were  angry 
with  themselves  for  not  having  recollected  this  common, 
easy  line.  It  was  like  Columbus's  esg,  and  a  hundred 
others,  provokingly  easy  when  found  out.  When  the 
victor  rose  was  presented  to  Frank,  he  doubted  whether 
he  fairly  deserved  it ;  for  he  acknowledged  that  he  had 
never  read  the  line,  and  did  not  even  know  where  it 
came  from  ;  he  had  only  picked  it  up  that  morning,  from 
having  heard  Mademoiselle  de  Cambrai  repeat  it:  he 
added,  that  he  beUeved  it  had  been  fixed  in  his  mem- 
ory by  his  surprise,  on  hearing  a  French  lady  pronounce 
English  so  well. 

The  gentlemen  came  into  the  drawing-room  soon 
afterward ;  Lady  Chepstow  said  something  to  Frank's 
father,  with  which  he  seemed  pleased,  and  Mary  thought 
it  was  about  Frank.  Her  ladyship  beckoned  to  her 
son,  and  seemed  to  repeat  the  same  thing,  ending  with 
the  words,  "so  intelligent,  and  so  well  mannered." 
Mary,  observing  that  Mr.  Granville  turned  coldly  away, 
then  thought,  that  his  mother  could  not  have  been 
speaking  of  Frank.  She  next  saw  Spellman  and  Tom 
come  in  after  the  gentlemen.  Tom  regularly  grew 
sulky  the  moment  he  came  among  girls  or  women. 
Mademoiselle  de  Cambrai  not  knowing  this  particularity, 
and  seeing  a  young  stranger  looking  forlorn,  thought  it 
civil  to  speak  to  him.  But,  unluckily,  she  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  had  heard  what  everybody  was  talking 
of;  she  therefore  asked  Tom  if  he  ever  capped  verses. 
Tom  first  looked  angry  at  being  spoken  to,  then  upon 
the  question  being  repeated,  replied — 

*'  I  don't  know." 

Mademoiselle  took  the  trouble  to  explain  what  sho 
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BOW  imagined  he  had  neyer  heard  oi  before  ;  md  IVmb 
at  last  ssud, 

**■  As  if  1  didnH  know  all  that ! — Bat  I  c^  Latin-— onlj 
girls  cap  English." 

Mademoiselle,  thns  repulsed,  retreated. 

Lady  Chepstow's  eye  fell  upon  Tom's  vulgar  figure, 
as  he  stood  moving  from  leg  to  leg ;  and  Spellman  car- 
ried him  off  to  a  cSstance.  Lady  Chepstow  then  torn* 
ing  to  her  son,  who  stood  by  her,  sai^  ^  1  wish  peoi^ 
would  teach  their  children*  to  speak  and  to  stai^  be- 
fore one  is  expected  to  bear  them." 

''  It  is  only  for  a  day  or  two,  madam,"  said  her  son, 
"  and  for  me." 

'*For  Spellman,  yfbu  mean,  my  dear  Horace:  any 
thing  for  you ;  but  Spellman  must  not  ask  this  again. 
Reafiy  your  sisters  are  not  used  to  see  at  Bellombre 
such  an  uncommonly  vulgar  object." 

^  Half  of  it  is  bashfulness,  ma'am,  for  which  you 
make  no  allowance." 

'*  And  for  which,  no  wonder,  you  make  too  much,  my 
dear  Horace ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  there  is  some  differ- 
ence between  plebeian  and  aristocratic  mauvaise  hanU*^ 

With  this  thanksgiving,  Lady  Chepstow  vralked  away. 
Her  excessive  severity  against  faults  of  manner  in  Tom, 
and  her  exaggerated  encomium  on  what  deserved  but 
slight  praise  in  Frank,  confirmed  her  son  in  his  obsti- 
nate wish  to  see  the  one  abased,  and  to  raise  the  other 
by  his  protection.  He  knew  that  Shaw  was  prepared  to 
quiz  Frank,  and  in  the  noble  art  of  quizzing,  Shaw  was, 
for  bis  age,  a  distinguished  proficient.  There  was  one 
point  on  which  Frank,  in  common  with  most  boys  who 
nad  been  bred  at  home,  and  happy  at  home,  are  uncom- 
monly tender,  and  apt  to  lay  themselves  open  to  ridicule. 
He  was  disposed  to  think  that  what  he  had  seen  or 
done  in  his  own  family  was  better  than  what  could  be 
seen  or  done  anywhere  else.  Lewis  had  warned  him 
not  to  talk  of  home  at  Bellombre,  and  Frank  thought 
he  had  been  particularly  guarded  on  this  subject,  but  i| 
was  a  topic  to  which  he  involuntarily  recurred.  He 
was  at  this  instant  talking  away  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Cambrai,  who  had  won  his  confidence,  and  who  was 
questioning,  him,  with  sincere  interest,  concerning  aU 
he  did  at  home.  Shaw  posted  himself  beside  her,  and 
listened  with  a  mock  interest,  by  which  Frank,  unu4|t 
to  irony,  or  what  is  called  persiflage,  was  4||^ivea» 
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When  Mademoiselle  de  Cambrai  rose  to  retire  with 
tilt  young  ladies,  the  eldest  Miss  Granville  was  per- 
mitted to  stay,  to  play  at  chess  with  Lewis — a  Ikvour 
which  excited  no  small  envy,  ^^^g^  ^dA.  his  friend 
were  one  in  the  opinion  of  thiaHle  pwie,  and  he 
riMued  the  stroke  of  envy.  Shiiitxamea  him  off  to 
UmT  biHiard-room  ;  but  there  was  to  he  i^o  billiards  this 
nicht,  for  Power  had  out  his-^^mb.  Qranville  took  op 
m  book,  Gressingham  <)id  ttejaame ;  and  Shaw,  appa- 
rently in  a  most  gofMl^nativlifrinanner,  ^tentfbh  talking 
to  Frank,  whop^|j|fMw  h^'UM  neii|;4uiown  really 
well  tiU  now.      y'-'        j^-     ■    ,.        •^^        ^^ 

«<  So  I  findj*  continued le, ''  thit  ihis  TjAwiRas  quite 
wrong  in  teUdb  us  y^  were  kepH^  tigKUjit  drum  at 
home-^haf  ii^re  you  saying  fdMajlilipgioiliy^^  Qam^ 
brai  1  Do  tell  me  more  of  your  wtM'ol-gbinflr  oil  in 
your  own  family,"  ^=      «  -«  w 

This  was  to  Frank  an  irresistible  temptalMu.  iBiaw 
led  him  on  firom  one  thing  to  another,  whileYower  and 
Tom  Joined  them  to  listen.  Ftank  believed  thai  Shaw 
was  really  as  much  interested  as  he  j^etendpFto  be; 
$nd  he  went  on  for  some  time  without  suspicion,  till  at 
Itot,  when  he  stopjfed  to  tAe  brea^Shaw,  in  a  toice 
which  he  now  perceived  to  be  tlnil'lone  of  mockery, 
began  to  sum  up  all  he  had  heard  for  the  derision  of  the 
by-standers. 

"  So,"  said  he,  "  let  me  count  how  many  trades  you 
are  to  have :"  he  counted  them  upon  his  fingers  :  '*you 
are  to  be  a  cobbler,  and  a  carpenter,  and  a  turner,  and  a 
tanner,  a  basket-maker,  and  a  bricklayer,  a  surveyor,  an 
astronomei  royal, .iiNo  a  tallow-chandler." 

•*  Jack  of  all  trades,  and  master  of  none,"  said  Power. 

"You  are  to  learn  Virgil  from  your  gardener,  and 
spinning  from  darling  Mrs.  Wheeler ;  and  what  are  you 
to  learn  from  the  other  charming  old  woman,  dear  Mrs. 
Catharine  ?" 

"  Boxing,  I  suppose,"  said  Tom,  bursting  into  a  horse 
laugh. 

"  The  most  useful  of  aU,"  said  Power,  "  the  only 
useful  tiling  he  has  learnt  for'schobl." 

"  How  can  you  say  so  t"  cried  Shaw,  in  his  ironical 
tone;  "  Don't  you  know  that  Frank,  the  incomparable, 
has  been  preparing  for  school  for  this  last  year,  and 
tliBt  best  of  friends,  Lewis,  and  his  paoa,  and  his  engi* 
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peer,  and  his  colonel,  have  all  been  hoping;  atnuige 
indeed  if  he  were  not  preciously  prepared." 

'^  At,  ay,  prepared  for  Lewis's  model-school  may  be,** 
said  Fower,  ^  hut  he  will  soon  see  the  difference." 

^  Beg  your  pardon.  Power,"  said  Shaw,  **  depend  imon 
it  we  shall  see  the  difference  between  him  and  all  otner 
boys  that  ever  were  bred  or  bom,"  and  Shaw  song  firoia 
Midas, 

**<  Cock  eAhe  school. 
He  htin  de^otienla!* " 

In  thq  styla  they<went  on  for  soime  time.  Frank 
took  thoi  J^tv'^  nnftrepared  as  he  was»>ery  well,  and 
stood  being  -theur  hiughing-stocC  steadiTy  enough  for 
some  time/  tareve' to  Oressingham*s  satisfaction,  and  to 
Granville's  suiprise.  Cressingham  looked  up  often  . 
fromjiis  hook,  to  mark  how  it  was  going  on  with  Frank ; 
and  ireqniintly  and  hastily  turped  over  a  new  leaf. 
Granville  did  not  move*  his  eyes  from  his  book,  but 
never  turned  over  the  page. 

The  jest  was  carried  on  too  far  and  too  long;  and 

EresenUy  Power  audacious^  asseited,  Uiat  all  Frank 
ad  ever  learned  was  stuff  and  nonsense,  that  all  that 
had  been  done  for  him  had  been  ill  done ;  and  that  it 
was  a  shame  his  father  and  mother  had  not  more  sense 
than  to  make  such  a  fool  of  a  boy. 

Power  pronounced  that  Frank  would  be  the  butt  of 
the  whole  school,  to  whatever  school  he  went;  and 
with  Power,  Shaw,  Spellman,  and  delighted  Tom,  loud* 
ly  joined  in  full  cry. 

Imagine  Frank's  astonishment;  the  concision  into 
which  all  his  ideas  and  feelings  were  thrown,  when 
thus,  for  the  first  time  in  his  existence,  he  heard  every 
thing  questioned  which  he  thought  unquestionable, 
everything  he  had  been  taught  to  respect,  every  person 
he  held  dear  turned  into  ridicule.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  surprise  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  these 
questions,  he  knew  he  could  easily  have  answered  them. 
The  attacks  he  did  not  know  how  to  parry,  beci^use  he 
was  assailed  on  subjects  which  seemed  to  him  to  re- 
quire no  defence,  or  which  he  had  deemed  invulnerable. 
He  was  attacked  on  so  many  points  at  once,  that  he  ran 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  to  opposite  sides,  and  be- 
fore he  kneiK  ^nilere  he  was,  or  which  was  feint  or 
which  was  real  war,  he  |ieard  the  shout  of  victory,  and 
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found  himself  trampled  upon  by  the  meanest  of  the  ene- 
my, even  by  Tom. 

"  I  may  go  to  bed  now,''  said  Tom,  "  Frank  has  not  a 
word  to  say  for  himself.  I  believe  he  is  goiOg  to  cry 
for  papa  and  mamma,  as  he  did  for  the  horse.'*         .^ 

**  You  meanest  of  creatures !"  exclaimed  Frank,  hig 
eyes  flashing  indignation. 

"  Hey-day !"  cried  Granville,  in  a  loud  voice,  putting 
down  his  book. 

Frank  saw  his  enemies  encompassing  him.  Shaw 
with  hand  on  hip,  and  wjlb  bis  provoking  air  and  inso- 
lent tone.  Spellman  ^th  ias  mean  smile  and  perfidious 
pity.  Tom  making  4|ik  vulgar  grimaces  behind  backs, 
and  Power  full  infroiili-Golossus-like,  stood  bullying. 

Thoughts  of  vengeance  rose  in  Frank's  soul  as  he 
looked  upon  them — thoughts  of  oversetting  Power,  box- 
ing Shaw,  kicking  Spellman,  and  turning  Tom  out  of 
the  room.  But,  as  his  hand  rose,  and  t^  foot  stepped 
forwalxl,  he  saw  Cressinghafn's  eye  upon  him;  his 
promise  to  keep  his  temper  smote  him. 

He  rushed  betwe^'Tom  and  Spellman,  made  his  way 
through  the  crowv^n  out,  gained  his  own  room,  and 
bolted  the  door.  His  agitation  was'  great.  He  threw 
himself,  face  downwards  on  the  bed ;  ne  struggled ;  he 
swallowed  ;  he  conquered.  He  shed  not  a  tear.  In  a 
few  minutes  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  "  Who  is 
there  V  said  Frank. 

He  was  answered  "  a  friend."  But  it  was  Spellman's 
voice,  and  Frank  replied  "  that  he  could  not  let  him  in." 

"  I've  brought  you  a  candle,"  said  Spellman. 

"  I  do  not  want  one,"  said  Frank. 

"  He  is  crying,"  said  another  voice,  which  he  knew 
to  be  Tom's.  Frank  flung  open  the  door  directly,  wide 
as  the  brazen  hinges  could  fly. 

'*  I  thought  you  were  crying,"  said  Tom.  * 

"  You  thought  wrong,"  answered  Frank. 

•*  I  went  to  your  mother's  room  first ;  I  thought  you 
were  there  complaining  of  us,"  said  Spellman. 

"  You  see  you  were  mistaken,"  said  Frank,  holding 
the  door  against  them. 

"But  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,"  said  Spell- 
man, in  a  fawning  tone. 

"  1  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,"  said  Frank,  closing 
the  door. 

They  hngered  for  some  minutes,  till  they  heard  his 
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mother  coming  along  the  gallery,  and  then  quickly  re- 
treated.   Frank  went  out  to  meet  her,  and  said, 

*•  {ifother,  I  cannot  come — do  not  ask  me  any  ques- 
tloQi$Trfftpa-night/' 

"  wbo&inight,  my  dear  Frank,"  said  she,  «*  I  ask  no 
questions ;  I  have  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  you." 

.  Spellman  stayed  to  Usten,  he  must  have  been  vexed 
tto  ha>ve  heard  only  these  words.  From  a  few  remarks 
he  had  caught  in  going  through  the  billiard-room,  Lewis 
had  a  general  guess  at  what  had  been  passing,  and  hear- 
ing Frank  give  his  mother  tjbi^  answer,  he  retired  to  his 
own  room,  without  going  lutohim. 

Frank  lay  awake  nearly  two  lM>urs,  which,  at  his  age, 
seems  a  prodigious  length  of  "ttftie,  really  the  whole 
night.  He  thought  over  all  that  had  passed,  perceived 
the  answers  he  should  have  given,  wondered  that  they 
had  never  occurred  to  him  at  the  right  moment,  and  in 
the  midst  of  '$0n  eloquent  reply,  such  as  he  was  deter- 
mined to  make  next  time  to  Shaw  and  Power,  he  at  last 
fell  asleep. 
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After  some  hdiirs  sound  sleep,  Frank  weened  in  the 
morning,  and,  stretching  Itself,  recoUect^Mfet  some- 
thing painful  had  happeue||  the  preceding  evening.  As 
he  put  back  the  curtain,  he  saw  Lewis  sitting  in  the 
room  reading,  waiting  till  he  wakened.  Lewis  told 
him,  that  though  he  did  not  know  the  particulars  of 
what  had  passed  yesterday  evening,  he  had  learned,  in 
general,  that  Frank  had  been  talking  a  great  deal  of  his 
owsk  home,  jmd  that  Shaw  had  been  laughing  at  him, 
and  quizzinjj^lm.  -^ 

"  I  remember,"  said  Lewis,  **  the  first  time  I  left  my 
own  family,  I  was  quite  surprised,  just  as  you  are,  at 
finding  things  different  from  what  I  had  been  used  to.  I 
thought  that  nothing  could  be  so  well  done  as  at  heme, 
and  f  said  so  upon  every  occasion ;  I  was  laughed  at  (or 
this,  aad  then  I  learned  to  keep  my  thoughts  U>  myself." 

"  So»  will  I  next  time,"  said  Frank. 

"  And  when  I  found,"  continued  Lewis,  "that nobody 
cared  what  I  did  at  home,  I  left  off  talking  about  it." 

"But,"  said^  Frank,  " Shaw  made  me  believe  he  did 
care  about  it,  and  that  led  me  on  last  night,  asid  made 
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me  forget  your  advice;  he  deceived  me— lie  cheated 
me,  only  to  laugh  at  me  afterward. 

^  That  kind  of  cheating  is  called  quizzing,  by  men 
and  8choolt>oy8,"  said  Lewis,  '*  and  is  thouglU  a  good 
Joke,  and  very  wjtty." 

*'I  see  no  wit  in  it,''  said  Frank,  his  anger  again 
rising  at  the  recollection  of  his  having  been  laughed  at ; 
**but  the  joke  cannot  do  again,  because,  now  I  know 
that  people  mean  to  deceive  me,  I  shall  not  be  taken  in 
another  time.  *  Once  to  deceive  be  his,  but  twice  were 
mine/  ** 

"  Cressingham  told  mri,***  said  Lewis,  "  that  you  got 
throuj^h  it  very  well,  considering  it  was  the  first  time  of 
quizzing.'' 

**  The  first  time !  I  hope  it  will  be  the  last,"  said 
Frank.  f 

"  Oh,  do  not  flatter  yourself  with  that  hope,  my  dear 
Frank,"  said  Lewis.  * 

♦•  What  ?  Is  this  to  go  on  for  ever  1"  said  Frank.  "  If 
they  laugh  at  me  continually  in  this  way  at  school,  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  be  very  unhappy." 

"  That  you  will,  indeed,  my  dear  Frank,  if  you  mind 
such  things,"  said  Lewis.  *'  If  once  the  boys  find  that 
they  can  vex  you  by  laughing,  you  will  have  no  peace, 
they  wiU  only  laugh  the  more.  I  remember  hearing  a 
story  of  a  boy,  who  was  afterward  a  very  celebrated 
man,  whose  hair  had  been  shaved  off  in  some  illness, 
and  who  was  forced  to  wear  a  wig  when  he  first  went 
to  school ;  and  his  schoolfellows  plagued  him  perpetual- 
ly,  pulhng  it  off,  till  he  began  to  laugh  at  it  himself,  and 
snatching  it  off  his  head  one  day,  he  threw  it  up  to  the 
ceihng,  suid  was  the  first  to  kick  it  abo^it ;  from  that 
time  they  never  laughed  at  him.  I  recoUected  this  for 
my  own  benefit  when  first  I  went  to  school ;  I  don't 
mean  that  I  had  a  wig,  but  I  happened  to  have  a  brown 
hat,  when  all  the  other  boys  had  black  hats,  and  they 
ridiculed  me  for  my  brown  hat,  till  I  laughed  at  it  my- 
self, and  then,  when  they  found  they  could  not  vex  me, 
they  let  me  and  my  hat  alone." 

"That  was  well  done  of  you,"  said  Frank,  "and  I 
will  remember  the  hat  and  wig,  if  I  can,  the  next  time 
I  am  laughed  at.  But  Lewis,  though  this  will  do  for 
trifles,  it  will  not  do  when  we  come  to  be  serious." 

''  But  you  must  not  be  serious ;  you  take  the  matter 
too  gravely,"  said  Lewis. 


*^  IndMd,  I  think  it  grew  serious,*'  sdd  Fraiikt  ^  when 
they  said  that  all  that  had  ever  been  taught  me  was 
quite  wrong.'* 

^  Pooh !  what  signifies  what  they  say,'*  cried  Lewis. 
*^  Can  their  saying  it  is  wrong  make  it  so  V 
.  "  Certainly  not !"  said  Frank ;  '*  if  they  had  giTen  me 
any  reasons,  I  could  have  answered  them,  but  they  only 
said  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  And  when  it 
oame  to  laughing  at  me  for  loving  my  mother  so  much 
— ^my  dear  Lewis,  I  could  not  get  out  a  word,  I  had  so 
much  to  say,  and  I  felt — " 

"  Oh,  you  felt  too  much,  a  great  deal,  about  it.  You 
are  not  used  to  quizzing  schoolboys,"  said  Lewis. 

'*  What  1  felt  most  of  all  was  Mr.  Granville's  unkind- 
ness  in  not  saying  a  word  to  heUftjme,"  said  Frank. 

"  I  think  he  was  very  illnaturw,"  said  Lewis. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Lewis,"  continued  Frank,  "  the  more  I 
see  and  feel,  the  more  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  to  go  to 
school  with  you,  for  with  you  I  should  have  a  good 
friend,  who  would  advise  me  in  every  difficulty." 

Lewis  was  exceedingly  sorry,  too,  that  he  could  not 
have  Frank ;  but  since  it  could  not  be,  it  was  in  vain  to 
regret  it.  "~ 

**I  see  Granville  is  so  capricious,  I  cannot  under- 
stand him,"  said  Frank.  "  He  will  never  be  satisfied 
unless  I  flatter  him,  and  I  never  will  flatter  him.  He 
wants  to  show  me,  I  believe,  that  I  cannot  do  without 
his  protection." 

**  Just  so,"  said  Lewis,  "  and  do*you  show  him  that 
^  you  can.  He  will  respect  you,  and  Uke  you  the  better 
for  it;  at  all' events,  I  am  sure  Cressingham  will  be  a 
good  friend  to  you,  and  I  say  to  you,  as  he  did,  *  keep 
your  temper^  and  I  will  stand  bjr  you.*  And  as  |o 
school,  do  not  be  afraid  of  the  quizzing,  either  for  trifles 
or  serious  things;  remember,  you  may  always  have 
ihir  laugh  for  laugh,  or  fair  reason*  for  reason,  or  fair 
boxing  for  boxing."  ». 

"  Fair  boxing !  oh,  that  is  what  I  want  to  come  to,** 
said  fVank.  "I  must  learn  how  to  box.  You  must 
teach  me." 

"You  will  learn  it  easily,  that  is,  when  you  have 
been  beaten  half  a  dozen  times,"  said  Lewis,  laughing; 
**  hat  you  caaaot  begin  to  learn  it  this  minute,    flnisn 
yottVtfelf,  for  the  breeJtfast-bell  has  rung.    AU 
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you  have  to  do  here  is  to  go  on  as  you  have  begfiiiii* 
Do  not  let  them  put  you  out  of  humour." 

"I  will  not,  if  I  can  possibly  help  it,"  said  Friamk; 
"but  Power  is  so  rough,  and  Shaw  is  so  teasing,  and 
Spellman  is  so  mean,  and  Tom,  now  he  has  jumped  out 
of  his  bashfulness,  is  so  impudent." 

*'  True,  but  nei^r  mind  all  that,"  said  Lewis.  *'  You 
have  only  a  few  days  more  to  spend  with  them,  and  it 
signifies  little  what  they  think  of  you,  or  your  educa- 
tion, or  your  father  and  mother.  And  as  to  Granville, 
if  he  does  not  behave  well  to  you,  depend  upon  it  your 
father  is  attending  to  all  that  goes  on,  and  he  will  see  it 
without  your  complaining." 

Fortified  in  this  manner  by  his  good  friend  Lewis's 
advice,  Frank  did  keep  up  his  spirits,  did  not  mind  their 
foolish  laughing  at  Unn,  and  was  steady  in  his  own 
right  way.  In  vain  Shaw  and  Power  teased  and  quizzed 
him ;  he  took  it  all  in  good  part,  and  with  great  good- 
humour.  One  trial  he  had,  which  it  was  indeed  h^  to 
stand,  particularly  as  it  was  on  a  point,  the  right  and 
wrong  of  which  he  had  not  determined  to  his  own  satis- 
faction. By  what  he  had  accidently  heard  |rom  Shaw 
and  Power,  he  was  afraid  he  should  not  know  how  to 
make  honour  and  good-nature  to  his  schoolfellows  al- 
ways agree  with  his  obedience  to  his  masters  and  with 
truth. 

One  day  he  chanced  to  come  into  the  room,  when 
Messrs.  Shaw  and  Power,  and  some  of  the  young  people 
were  talking  together  very  eagerly,  but  all  the  voices 
ceased  the  moment  he  entered ;  he  heard  only  from  Shaw 
the  words  "the  boat!"  and  **  Hush!  here's  Frank  coming." 

"  And  what  harm  shall  I  do  you  ?"  said  Frank. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Tom,  "  but  I  know  I  would  not 
trust  you." 

"  Not  trust  me  V  said  Frank,  "  that  is  very  unjust." 

"  That's  hke  him,"  cried  Power,  "  always  talking  of 
injustice,  as  if  anybody  oared  what  he  thinks  unjust^ 
a  little  hop-o'-my-thumb  like  him." 

"  My  being  little  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  business," 
said  Frank ;  "  but  since  you  don't  like  to  go  on  with 
what  you  were  saying  before  me,  I  will  go  away." 

"  O  let  him  stay,"  said  one  of  Shaw's  sisters,  a  pretty 
young  lady,  who  was  present ;  "  he  will  do  no  harm." 

"  Only  he  tells  his  mamma  every  thing  he  sees  and 
hears,"  said  Shaw;  "you  imow  he  acknowledges  he 
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not  rigbtly  imderBtaiid  our  points  of  honour ;  and  I 
irfrBl  engage  that  he  cannot  keep  a  secret.  ** 

*'  I  understand  what  I  think  honourable,''  said  Frank, 
*'  and  I  can  keep  a  secret  as  well  as  anybody,  when  I 
choose  it;  but  I  don*t  want  to  know  yours,  so  I  shall 
"-f  o  away." 

**  Ho,  ho !  grandissimo !"  cried  Sh^,  setting  his  back 
against  the  door,  to  prevent  Frank  from  going  out. 
•*  Stay,  now :  pray  now,  you  who  know  every  thing, 
do  you  know  how  to  make  good  excuses  for  a  friend  in 
need  ?  for  I  assure  you  that's  part  of  the  business  of  a 
fag  at  school ;  else  how  could  he  keep  his  master's  se- 
crets t  Ck>me,  try  your  skill,  let  us  see  what  sort  of  an 
excuse  you  can  make.  Suppose  now  thus:  I  have 
gone  down  to  the  boat,  and  nobody  is  to  know  it,  you 
understand,  and  you  are  asked  where  I  am  gone — ^" 

*'  I  cannot  tell  a  lie,  if  that's  what  you  mean,"  said 
Frank. 

«  Ah,  you  see,"  said  Tom, "  didn't  I  tell  you  1  didn't  I 
know  him  ?" 

"If  my  fag  were  to  give  me  such  an  answer  at 
school,"  «9uid  Power,  '*  I'd  soon  settle  him,  that's  cer- 
tain." 

*'  One  comfort  is,  I  aiA  nevet  to  be  your  fag,"  said 
Frank. 

*♦  You  cannot  conceive,  then,  that  there  may  be  a  dif- 
ference," said  Shaw,  *' between  telling  a  fib  to  save  your 
friend  when  he  asks  you,  and  a  lie  to  save  yourself  1" 

"  I  know  there  is  some  difference,"  said  Frank. 

"But,"  said  Shaw,  "you  would  not  save  your  friend 
— is  that  it  ?  You  would  not  stick  to  him,  you  would 
betray  him." 

"That  I  am  sure  I  never  should,"  cried  Frank:  "I 
never  shall  betray  anybody." 

**  But  if  you  always  tell  the  truth,  you  must." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,3fr.  Shaw ;  you  only  want 
to  puzzle  me.  I  will  never  wtray  anybody,  but  I  will 
always  tell  the  truth,  and  that  h  all  I  have  to  say,  so  let 
me  go." 

• "  Here  is  our  boatman,"  said  Power.  "  We  shall  have 
better  sport  now  than  placing  this  foolish  boy ;"  and 
Shaw  opening  the  door,  Frank  ran  off,  seized  nis  hat, 
and  darted  out,  hoping  to  have  a  pleasant  walktwith 
Lewis;  but  as  he  ran  down  the  sloping  lawn,  Shaw 
ealled  to  him,  and,  on  his  turning  back,  said, 
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**  Remember,  my  little  man,  ycm  said  3roii  could  keep 
a  secret :  don't  say  any  thing  to  anybody  if  you  gaeas 
what  we  are  going  to  do." 

*'  Not  unless  I  am  asked,"  answered  SVank. 

**  And  if  you  are  asked,  cannot  yon  «^y  you  don*t 
know?" 

"  No,  I  cannot,  because  I  heard  some  of  you  say  the 
word  boat,  and  I  guess  what  you  are  going  to  do." 

Shaw  muttered  something  like  an  oath ;  Frank  did  not 
stay  to  hear  it,  but  ran  down  the  sloping  lawn  to  the 
river  side,  where  he  expected  to  find  I^wis.  As  he 
went  on  in  search  of  him,  he  met  two  boatmen,  who, 
talking  ^  ^ach  other,  said,  "  There  is  coming  on  a 
squall ;  irthese  young  chaps  go  out  without  us,  they  will 
repent  it." 

"  True ;  I  shall  go  in  and  smoke  my  pipe  with  you  at 
the  lodge,"  answered  the  other. 

Frank  could  not  Bnd  Lewis,  but  he  pursued  his  walk 
alone  through  a  grove  to  a  high  bank,  from  which,  be- 
tween the  trees,  he  could  see  the  river,  and  presently 
he  saw  a  little  pleasure-boat  cominff  al<^  ^tih  several 
people  in  it,  Shaw,  and  Power,  and  TomWimg-  'Pwo 
ladies  were  in  the  boat,  two  Miss  Shaws,  Imo  were 
fond  of  being  in  every  advent|Q«  and  party  of  pleasure, 
or,  as  Shaw  said,  were  up  to  any  thing.  Lady' Chep- 
stow had  forbidden  the  using  of  this  boat,  which  even  her 
lord  said  was  a  dangerous  little  cockle*shell.  The  boat^ 
man's  prophecy  was  not  accomplished,  no  squall  arose ; 
but  by  their  own  awkwardness,  by  Power's  obstinacy, 
as  Shaw  aaid — or  by  Shaw's  conceit,  as  Power  would 
have  it,  they  ran  the  boat  too  near  the  shore;  then 
shoving  her  off  again,  they  tilted  her  so  much,  that  the 
ladies,  terrified,  caught  at  some  branches  of  trees  which 
hung  over  the  spot ;  and  to  these  they  clung  screaming, 
while  the  boat  went  from  under  their  feet.  The 
branches  to  which  they  hung  stretched  tq  a  great  dis- 
tance from  land.  The  |g^  overact ;  Power  and  Shaw 
were  plunged  into  the  water.  Torn,  at  the  first  symp- 
tom of  danger,  jumped  on  shore.  Frank  ran  down  the 
bank ;  his  first  thought  was  to  call  the  boatmen,  but  he 
saw  the  imminent  danger  of  one  of  the  ladies,  who, 
clingug  as  she  was  to  a  weak  bough,  seemed  weighed 
dowiTby  her  cloak,  the  hood  of  which  had  filled  with 
water.  Frank  threw  off  his  coat,  and  knowing  well 
how  to  swim,  swam  round  till  he  got  opposite  to  beii 
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untied  the  cloak,  and  the  moment  she  was  free  from  its 
weight  she  rose  again.    By  this  time  Shaw  and  Power 
had  swam  and  scrambled  to  the  bank,  from  which  Pow- 
er would  not  again  stir,  but  he  held  out  an  oar,  which 
was  of  some  service.    Shaw,  seeing  his  sisters*  peril, 
swam  to  their  assistance,  while  Frank,  regaining  the 
bank,  rah  to  the  porter's  lodge  for  the  boatmen.    Tom, 
to  whom  he  had  repeatedly  called,  begging  him  to  g» 
for  them,  stood  quite  disabled  or  obstinate.    The  boat- 
men came,  the  two  ladies  were  released  from  their  per- 
ilous situation,  and  brought  safely  to  land.    All  drenched 
and  fatigued  as  they  were,  they  had  (to  walk  home,  a 
mile  by  a  back  way,  to  avoid  being  seen  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  house.    No  sooner  £d  the  ladies  recover 
from  one  danger,  than,  in  the  midst  of  their  gratitude  to 
Frank,  fears  of  another  nature  rdse,vand  Shaw  whis- 
pered, **  He  will  never  be  able  to  refrain  from  boasting 
how  finely  he  has  saved  you.''    FUmk  took  no  notice 
of  these  whispers,  but  went  home,  took  off  his  wet 
clothes,  gave  them  to  Shaw  to  have  them  dried  with  his 
own,  reappeared  in  the  drawing-room,  and  never  said 
one  wor4  if  their  &dventure.    No  questiems  were  asked 
him :  he  "^ft  the  rest  Of  the  party  to  say  what  they 
pleased  for  themselves,  idud  despised  them  for  the  false 
excuses  they  made.    One  of  the  Miss  Shaws,  who  had 
Im^n  too  much  drencbed  to  reappear  this  evening,  sent 
/word  that  she  had  gone  to  bed  ill  with  a  headache,  and 
her  sister,  who,  as  most  people  said,  had  great  sensibil- 
ity, stayed  to  nurse .  her.     Stupid  Power,  half  asleep, 
when  called  to  biUiards,  let  out  something  of  his  arms 
being  loo  much  tired  with  rowing.    Tlje  word  rawing 
caught  Lady  Chepstow's  ear,  and  turning,  she  immedi- 
ately asked  who  talked  of  rowing. 

"  Power  talked  of  it,  ma'am,  in  his  sleep,"  said  Shaw; 
"  I  suppose  he  was  dreaming  of  rowing." 

"But,"  added  Spellman,  in  his  courtly  tone,  **he, 
never  would  dtesm  of  disobejrhig  your  ladyship's  orders,** 
1  am  sure." 

•*  Frank  looks  very  guilty,"  said  Lady  Chepstow. 

**  Perhaps  I  look  guilty,  but  I  am  innocent,"  said 
Frank. 

"  Have  you  been  out  in  the  boat,  Frank )"  8ai4  La^ 
Chepstow,  eagerly. 

'*  I  have  not,  1  assure  you,  ma'am,"  said  Frank,  and  -* 
he  quietly  went  on  with  his  game  of  draughts  « 
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But  Lady  Chepstow,  following  the  hint  which  Mr. 
Power  had  let  oot,  rang  for  her  own  man,  and  sent  him 
with  such  inatiructions  and  such  silver  tokens  to  the 
boatmen,  as  soon  put  her  in  possession  of  the  principal 
fact,  that  a  party  had  been  out  in  the  boat ;  this,  indeed, 
eovdd  not  be  denied,  from  the  place  in  which  it  was 
found  by  the  servant,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  its 
natural  home  in  the  boathouse.  '. . 

I^y  Chepstow  now  said  that  she  had  a  beautiful  new 
boat,  which  she  had  intended  the  young  genUemen 
should  have  had  the  pleasure  of  launching  &e  next  day ; 
but  she  declared  she  never  would  permit  this  boat  to  be 
launched  by  them  till  the  mystery  was  cleared  up  by 
some  one  of  the  company,  concerning  the  boating-par^ 
of  this  morning.  '*  And,*'  added  her  ladyship,  *'  whoever 
clears  it  up  shall  have  the  launching  of  the  boat.  Frank, 
what  say  you  ?*' 

*'  I  say  nothing,  madam,''  said  Frank. 

Power  and  Shaw,  as  soon  as  Lady  Chepstow  was  out 
of  hearing,  observed,  that  they  did  not  care,  as  they 
should  go  away  so  soon,  and  they  had  had  boating 
enough  for  this  season. 

Frank  was  exceedingly  sorry  to  give  up  bo^ng  in  the 
new  boat:  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure,  and  the 
launching  it  would  have  been  glorious ;  but  he  was 
steady.  Never  by  word,  or  look,  or  sigh,  did  he  betray 
them ;  and  without  departing  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  the  truth,  he  kept  their  secret.  He  refrained  from 
claiming  the  honour  of  having  saved  the  ladies,  and 
never  told  what  he  had  done,  to  his  father,  mother,  or 
Mary. 

The  ladies  were  satisfied  and  surprised  by  his  secre- 
cy. Power  acknowledged  that  the  little  fellow  had 
shown  he  was  no  telltale.  But  Shaw,  in  his  depreci- 
ating tone,  said  only,  "  It  was  lucky  I  warned  him  well 
beforehand  of  the  danger  of  blabbing." 

Frank  thought  this  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  But  his 
own  conscience  was  satisfied,  and  that  was  enough. 
The  steadiness  with  which  he  stood  this  trial  made  them 
all  respect  him,  and  the  good-humour  which  he  showed 
when  they  laughed  at  or  plagued  him,  conquered  all  but 
Ihaw.  Power  said  he  would  let  him  alone  now  he 
found  that  he  was  a  noun  substantive,  and  could  stand 
-  by  himself.  And  Shaw,  the  day  he  left  Bellombre,  was 
heard  to  observe  that  Frank  was  sharp  enough ;  so  that 
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reaDy  it  began,  he  said,  to*be  diamond  cut  diamond  be- 
tween them. 

'^  How  fflad  you  must  be  that  I  am  going  away  !**  saad 
Shaw,  as  he  stepped  into  the  carriage  after  his  father. 

*'  Glad !  no,*'  said  frank ;  "  you  never  did  me  any 
harm;  you  have  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good^you 
have  cured  me  of  minding  your  wit.*' 

The  more  GrapviUe  perceived  that  his  little  proteg6 
could  do  without  his  protection,  the  more  his  attention 
was  fixed  upon  him;  and  several  circumstances  soon 
contributed  to  raise  Frank  still  higher  in  his  esteem. 

The  day  oa  which  Mr.  Shaw  and  his  son  left  Bel- 
lombre,  there  came  in  their  place  a  naval  officer,  a  well- 
informed  gentleman,  who  had  seen  many  different  parts 
of  the  world ;  in  China,  in  India,  in  Russia,  and  in  the 
north  seas.  He  related,  in  an  entertaining  manner,  what 
he  had  seen  or  heard ;  and  Frank,  eager  for  knowledge, 
listened  to  him  with  the  greatest  attention. 

Parts  of  various  books  of  voyages  and  travels,  which 
Frank  had  read,  supplied  him  with  such  general  infor- 
mation on  these  subjects,  that  he  was  able  to  compre- 
hend and  take  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  he  now  heard. 

The  conversation  turned  on  an  expedition  to  the  North 
Pole,  which  was  at  this  time  setting  out. 

Our  captain  spoke  of  the  former  voyage  of  Commo- 
dore Phmps,  of  the  wonderful  exertions  which  he  and 
his  men  had  made  to  save  themselves  from  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  drifting  masses  of  ice :  Of  the  dock  which 
he  scooped  out  in  the  solid  rock  for  his  vessels :  Of  the 
manner  in  which,  with  their  poles,  they  pushed  away 
the  masses  of  ice :  Of  the  joy  with  wi^h  they  effectUl 
their  c(eliverance,  and  saw  land  agaiikllBm  the  mast- 
head :  Of  the  pleasure  with  which,  when  tney  felt  them- 
selves out  of  danger,  they  looked  upon  the  various  fonud 
of  the  broken  ice  that  they  had  sailed  through:  In jpai^ 
ticular  one  magnificent  arch,  through  which  a  sloc^ 
might  have  sailed  without  lowering  her  mast.  * 

Frank  longed  to  hear  him  speak  of  the  people  whA^ 
first  discovered  Spitzbergen — of  the  three  ships  and  the 
sailors  who  were  frozen  up,  and  who  were  found  long 
afterwaid  by  the  wandering  Laplanders ;  but  our  ca{H 
tain  did  not  go  back  to  those  old  times,  and  as  1|0  "" — 


a  stranger,  Frank  did  not  venture  to  ask  him  any  queik- 
tions.  He  listened  in  silence.  He  had  now  leameid 
discretion  enough  never  to  attempt  to  display  his^tfli 
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knowledfte.    Wm  |ai>ijW»"l|it:.iii in  adding  to  his 

stock.  Botahi^CBptainv.iiaqii  eye  was  cangfai  by 
FranE*8  intsftigient  cocmtenuictt^ipd  who  observed  the 
extreme  attention  MOi  which  Jil^  oontimied  to  Usteiii 
sometimes  tuAied  to  him,  and  tdtf  him  such  anecdotes 
■s  hQ  thought  suited  to  his  age;  '  ,In  particolar,  he  men* 
tioned,  that  in  the  Expedition  whiixi  wi^bow  fitting 
(mt  for  the  North  Fole,  ^  some  kind-fieanttd  person,  a 
stranger  to  Captain  ParrytMnttoofierhim  filly  pioanda, 
for  the  purchase  Of  any  thing  which  might  aunniBe  the 
crews  of  his  ship  during  the  ensuing  winter.  A  magic 
lantern  was  the  thing  chosen,  whose  scenes  might  en- 
tertain them  with  views  of  different  countries,  or  remind 
them  of  their  own,  and  thus  furnish  them  with  a  sort  of 
home,  while  they  were  lingering  on  the  shores  of  the 
Polar  sea." 

"  Frank  very  much  liked  this  idea ;  and  the  company 
began  to  entertain  themselves, with  considerin|r  what 
pictures  they  would  have  put  on  the  difierent  shdes  of 
the  magic  lantern*  One  said,  London  Bridge,  with  car- 
liages  and  passengers.  Another,  the  London  cqas. 
Another,  a  rowing-match  on  the  Thames.  Great  vane- 
,  tv  was -suggested;  at  last,  Frank  was  called  upon  by 
the  officer  to  furnish  a  slide.  He  recollected  a  scene 
which  h^  thought  would  divert  the  sailors ;  but  he  was 
not  sure  whether  it  would  do,  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  represent  it.  ** 

*•  Tell  it  to  us,  my  little  fellow,  and  we  will  try  and 
help  you  out." 

•*  You  were  speaking  of  Phipps's  voyage,  sir;  do  you 

remember  the  captain,  who  was  too  fat  to  run,  but  who 

was  such  a  coward  that  he  did  one  day  run  away  fast 

enough,  and  too  fast  from  the  bears ;  he  dropped  his 

"^n,  and  stumbled  against  the  nest  of  a  goose,  who  was 

iBitting  on  her  eggs ;  then  was  attacked  by  the  enraged 

^gander,  who  flew  about  his  head,  and  pecked  at  his 

nose ;  and  was  at  last  saved  from  gander  and  bears,  by 

his  sailors  firing  for  him  just  in  time  ?" 

Some  cjjti  the  company  laughed  at  this  story,  and  ap- 

E lauded  Frank's  proposal ;  others  thought  it  impractica- 
le ;  others  wished  to  see  exactly  what  was  said  about 
i^in  the  book ;  and  Power  was  pretty  sure  it  could  not 
be  true,  and  that  Frank  had  either  mistaken  about  the 

«K)se,.oi:  that  he  had  embroidered,  a  cant  expression, 
sfning  that  he  had.  exaggerated.    Ftank  did  not  know 
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what  was  meant  by  his  mftfmderins^  a  goose ;  which  ig- 
norance of  his  exposed  liitti to  much  dehsipn  from  Tom, 
who  laughed  as  mucli^te  he  dared  to  laugh  in  company, 
with  both  hands  stopping  his  month,  and  slipping  down 
to  hide  his  head  under  the  table.  Lewis  went  to  look 
ibr  Phipps*s  voyage  in  the  library ;  and  Granville — yes, 
GranviUe  hkpsejf— rose  to  show  him  where  it  was.  But 
before  Granville,  to  whom  Lewis  resigned  the  book, 
could  find  the  passage  in  the  quarto  volume,  Miss  Gran- 
ville,  with  Mary's  assistance,  found,  in  a  little  book  of 
hers,  *^  Winter  Evenings,  or  Tales  of  Travellers,*'  3d  vol- 
ume, in  the  "  Adventures  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,"  the  anec- 
tode  to  which  Frank  alluded ;  and  it  was  read  aloud  by 
Cressingham. 

^'The  captain  endeavoured  to  follow  his  men,  but, 
unfortunately,  he  was  very  fat,  and  consequently,  run- 
ning did  not  suit  him,  and  he  was  soon  quite  out  of 
breath.  He  saw  that  the  bear,  which  came  in  the  wa- 
ter, had  just  reached  the  shore,  and  now  he  thought  of 
nothing  but  of  becoming  the  prey  of  this  formidable  an- 
imal. His  hair  stood  on  end.  He  looked  behind  him, 
and  saw  the  bear  but  a  little  way  off,  advancing  with  his 
nose  in  the  air,  as  if  he  was  snuffing  the  scent." 

''  But  not  a  word  about  the  goose  or  her  nest,"  said 
Power. 

"  Read  on,"  said  Granville. 

^  Just  at  this  moment  the  captain  unfortunately  drop- 
ped  his  ^n ;  and  stooping  to  pick  it  up  again,  he  stum- 
bled agamst  the  nest  of  a  goose,  who  was  sitting  on  her 
eggs,  and  down  he  fell  flat.  He  had  hardly  time  to  ^et 
up  again,  before  the  enraged  gander  flew  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  half-smothered  goose ;  he  darted  at  the  eyes 
of  the  officer,  but  luckily  missed  his  aim,  and  only  in- 
jured the  poor  man's  nose.  The  gander  prepared  for  a 
second  attack,  which  might  have  had  worse  consequen- 
ces, if  the  sailors,  seeing  their  commander  so  beset,  ha^' 
not  come  to  his  relief." 

Lady  Chepstow  observed  that  Frank  had  remembered 
and  stated  the  facts  quite  accurately.  This"|ime  Gran- 
ville did  not  listen  with  his  former  coldness  to  his  moth- 
er's approbation,  but  smiled  when  she  added,  in  a  whis- 
per, "  I  always  told  you,  Horace,  that  this  protege  of 
yours  would  do  you  credit." 

Frank's  mother  observed  with  pleasure,  that  upon  this 
occasion  he  said  no  more  than  just  the  thing  he  ought. 
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tnd  that  he  was  not  thioltiig  of  attracting  nottoH^tat 
^nite  intent  upon  acquiring  fnah  knowledge  fttMi^^ 
naval  officer,  who  was  now  so  kiiid  as  to  talk  to  Mm. 

Tom,  firom  the  beginning  of  tins  conversation,  had  be- 
come uneasy,  in  his  chair,  and  in  the  pi'ogresa  of  it  had 
lldgeted  continually,  and  fiddled  with  erery  thing  within 
his  reach,  and  made  such  teasing  noises  wuh  every  thing 
he  touched,  tliat  Lady  Chepstow  looked  as  if  she  ooold 
not  endure  it  any  longer*  He  now  reliered  her  lady- 
shi|)  by  darting  out  of  me  room.  He  fled,  seized  with  a 
panic  fear  that  kis  turn  wmdd  come  ticdrt,  that  the  ofltoer 
might  put  to  him  some  potmg  question,  or  perhaps  might 
adL  him  for  a  slide  in  the  lantern*  His  Cnuts  were  ^rnnind* 
less ;  that  gentleman  nerer  once  thought  of  lum ;  but 
Tom  fled  as  if  he  had  been  pursued  l^  the  bears,  nor 
stopped  till  he  found  himself  safe  in  Spellman's  room. 

Power  next  withdrew  himself;  and,  liaying  stretched 
and  ][rawned  long  and  loud,  pronounced,  that  in  his  humUe 
opimon,  though  that  navy  fellow  was  a  relation  of  Lord 
Chepstow's,  he  talked  too  much,  and  for  his  part,  he  de- 
clared he  could  not  pretend  to  follbw  him.  Indeed,  it 
would  have  been  a  vain  eflbrt,  for  he  was  so  ignorant, 
that  if  report  say  true,  he  was  found  at  a  map  seaiehuig 
for  Spitzbergen  somewhere  near  Spithead,  and  after- 
ward at  Bergen-op-zoom.  When  Lewis  endeavoured  to 
set  him  right  without  exposing  his  almost  incredible  ig- 
norance, he,  with  a  foolish  taunt,  said  he  was  obliged  to 
him,  he  did  not  set  up  for  understanding  geography  and 
sucti  things  as  well  as  surveyors,  and  engineers,  and  pro- 
fessional people  must.  If  he  hsul  been  the  son  of  a  sur- 
veyor or  an  engineer,  he  should,  he  supposed,  know 
better ;  but  his  father  would  buy  for  him  a  fine  set  of 
maps  the  first  opportunity,  and  then  he  would  sit  down 
some  morning  and  take  to  geography :  that  is  to  say,  as 
much  as  was  necessary  for  a  gentleman ;  but  he  never 
intended  to  make  a  pedant  of  himself.  It  was  quite 
pedantic,  as  he  voted j  to  be  too  accurate  about  the  names 
of  places,  and  sa  forth.  There  were  some  things  of 
which  he- owned  he  was  ignorant,  and  he  thanked 
Heaven  for  it. 

*•  What,"  said  Lewis,  "  do  you  thank  Heaven  for  your 
ignorance  V 

*•  And  if  I  do,  sir,"  said  Power,  fiercely,  "  what  have 
yon  to  say  to  that,  pray  V 


*  Nothing,"  answered  Lewis,  "  but  that  you  hare  cer- 
taii^  a  great  deal  to  thank  Heaven  for." 

"  Very  fair !"  said  Granville. 

Mr.  Power's  ignorance  of  every  thing  but  Latin  had 
often  been  complained  of  by  his  father,  who  attributed 
it  to  some  fault  m  his  school ;  but  perhaps  it  had  been 
also  the  fault  of  his  home,  where  ne  had  acquired  the 
notion  that  wealth  would  supply  all  deficiencies,  and 
that  a  gentleman  of  fortune  must  command  respect,  and 
can  purchase  all  the  information  he  needs. 

Frank  was  glad  to  hear  the  strong  tone  in  which 
Granville  pronounced  the  words  "  Very  fair !"  and  he 
was  still  more  glad  when  Granville  repeated, 

"  Very  good,  Lewis." 

Granville's  frozen  manner  towards  Frank  was  thaw- 
ing, but  it  had  not  quite  got  rid  of  its  stiffness.  Spell- 
man  watched  him,  saw  this  change,  and  returned  to  his 
former  appearance  of  good-nature ;  but  Frank  kept  at  a 
distance  from  him,  and  retired  as  much  as  he  could  from 
his  civilities. 

He  saw  Tom  and  Spellman  conferring  together  one 
day,  and  by  what  they  said  to  each  other,  they  seemed 
desirous  to  attract  his  attention. 

"I  told  you,"  said  Spellman,  "that  you  were  very 
rude  that  first  night,  and  you  ought  to  say  that  you  were 
very  sorry,  ad  I  am  sure  you  are." 

No  answer  from  Tom. 

*'  Tom,  how  can  you  expect  that  any  one  will  do  you 
a  favour,  if  you  are  not  commonly  civil  ?"  pursued  Spell- 
man. "  Remember,  I  tell  you,  you  have  missed  your 
best  time  for  asking." 

"  My  mother  should  have  asked,  when  I  desired  her," 
was  all  Tom's  reply. 

"But  he  is  so  good-natured,"  said  Spellman,  "you 
had  better  ask  him  now,  or  let  me  ask  him,  do ;  or  get 
his  friend,  Lewis,  to  ask  him.  I  am  sure  he  would  do 
it.    But  if  you  put  it  off,  Tom,  I  give  you  up." 

"  I'll  ask  when  I  please,"  said  Tom,  "  or  not  at  all." 

Frank,  perceiving  that  he  was  the  person  from  whom 
something  was  to  be  asked,  was  tempted  to  inquire 
what  it  was ;  but  he  did  not  like  Spellman's  mean,  in- 
direct way  of  proceeding,  and  he  determined  first  to 
consult  Lewis,  who  advised  him  to  say  nothing,  but  to 
let  Tom  take  his  own  way,  and  either  plainly  make  his 
request,  whatever  it  mi^ht  be,  or  let  it  alone. 
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Tbcu  was  at  BeUonbre  a  walk,  wlikh  fii0f  calM  tin 
Blidsiimmer  walk ;  it  was  shaded  with  lime-trees,  which 
mehed  oveiiiead,  so  as  to  be  impenetraUe  to  the  n^ 
of  the  son;  it  was  straight,  and  yery  hmg :  at  one  end 
of  it  was  a  pleasant  smnmer-hoiise.  at  the  other  it 
opeiMl  to  a  smooth  shaven  lawn,  which  had  been  in 
finrmer  timea  a  bowlinff«|preen,  and  which  was  used  bjr 
the  young  people  at  3us  day  fcH:  ninepins  and  other 
sports. 

One  hot  day,  Frank,  Power,  Tom,  Spelhnan,  with 
aome  others,  were  pla3ring  at  ninemns  there',  when 
Fnudk  saw  his  mother  pass,  with  a  book  in  her  hand, 
towards  the  Midsummer-walk.  He  had  a  great  mind  to 
HoUow  her,  but  it  was  his  turn  to  play  next  He  was 
d^ed  upon,  and  he  went  on  with  his  game,  saying  to 
himseli^  that  as  soonas  this  game  was  finished,  he  would 
follow  his  mother,  and  cool  himself  in  the  shade,  for 
he  had  heated  himself  running  to  set  fq>  the  mnepins 
for  everybody;  but,  before  this  game  was  ended,  a  ser- 
vant came  running  to  them  out  of  breath. 

**  Gentlemen !  were  is  a  mad  dog  in  the  grounds,  my 
lady  desires  you  will  run  in  directi^."  Instantiy  they 
adl  ran  towards  the  garden-door,  which  was  opposite  to 
them,  and  which  was  the  nearest  place  of  safety ;  the 
dog  appeared,  pursued  by  men  with  pitchforks;  the 
boys  reached  the  garden-door,  and  were  safe,  all  but 
Frank,  who,  recollecting  his  mother,  instead  of  follow- 
ing his  companions,  ran  down  the  Midsummer-walk  to 
call  her.  He  saw  her  at  a  distance ;  he  ran  as  fast  as 
possible ;  he  called  as  loud  as  ever  he  could  call,  but  she 
did  not  hear  him ;  her  back  was  towards  him.  As  he 
ran,  he  heard  the  shouts  of  the  men  coming  nearer  and 
nearer.  Once  he  looked  back — ^he  saw  the  do^  making 
straight  for  the  walk  on  which  he  was  runmn^.  All 
power  went  out  of  his  knees ;  but  remembermg  his 
mother,  he  struggled  on ;  he  could  hardly  drag  his  heavy 
legs  after  him,  and  though  he  ran  fkst,  he  felt  as  if  he 
eould  not  get  on. 

"  Mother,  mother— oh,  mother !"  he  called  loud  and 
louder,  but  in  vain ;  his  voice  was  gone,  but  he  heaurd 
the  men  calling,  '*  a  mad  dog — a  m^  dog— out  of  the 
way — out  of  the  way !"  Frank  made  a  last  efibrt,  his 
mother  heaxi»  and  turned;  he  reached,  seized,  ^brag- 
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ged  her  on  to  the  summer-house,  flung  back  the  door^ 
and,  quite  exhausted,  fell  senseless  on  the  ground. 

When  he  came  to  himself,  he  did  not  know  wh  re  he 
was  or  what  had  happened.  His  head  was  lying  on 
his  mother's  shoulder,  and  he  heard  her  tender  voice, 
saying,  *'  He  is  coming  to  himself." 

*'What  is  the  matter  V  Frank  asked,  as  he  raised 
himself  up,  and  looked  round.  He  saw  that  he  was  in 
the  hall  at  Bellombre,  and  that  his  mother  and  Mr.  Gran- 
vUle  were  there, 

**  You  feel  better  now,  my  dear  Frank,"  said  his 
mother. 

'*yery  well,  thank  you,  mamma;  only  some  odd 
prickly  feeling." 

He  saw  that  Granville  had  a  glass  of  water  in  his 
hand,  and  he  felt  drops  of  water  on  his  face. 

"  How  comes  this  1"  said  he. 

"  You  fainted,  my  dear,"  said  his  mother. 

"  Did  I,"  said  Frank,  '"  how  came  that  1" 

"  You  ran  too  fast,  my  dear,  for  me.  Are  you  better 
now  1" 

"  I  am  quite  well,  mamma,"  repeated  Frank,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  Granville.    "  But  how  very  kind  you  look  !" 

"Drink  what  your  mother  is  giving  you,  my  dear 
boy,"  said  Granville. 

"  Dear  boy  /"  repeated  Frank  to  himself,  putting  away 
the  glass  of  hartshorn  and  water,  he  said,  **  Thank  you, 
mamma,  why  should  I  drink  that  horrible  stuff;  I  do 
not  want  it.  I  am  really  quite  well  now.  What  be- 
came of  the  dog  ?  did  he  bite  anybody  1" 

"  No ;  everybody  is  safe,  you  saved  your  mother,  the 
dog  is  shot,"  said  Granville,  "  and  you  are  a  noble  little 
feUow." 

"  Now  go  to  your  own  room  and  rest  yourself,"  said 
his  mother. 

Frank  went,  and  Granville  followed  him. 

In  a  few  mini^es  Spellman  came  to  inquire  how 
Frank  did,  but  the  door  was  not  opened  to  him ;  when 
Lewis  came,  Granville  admitted  him  and  retired,  saying, 

"  He  is  an  older  fnend,  1  acknowledge,  perhaps  a 
better ;  but,  Frank,"  added  he,  as  he  left  the  room,  "  if 
ever  again  you  are  surprised  at  my  being  kind  to  you, 
it  shall  be  your  fault,  not  mine." 

GranviUe,  in  spite  of  his  outward  cold  manner,  had  a 
warm  heart,  and  Frank  had  quite  won  it,  quite  conquer- 
U  39 
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ed  biniy  by  the  proof  of  affection  he  had  gifBii  to  bis 
mother,  not  in  words  bat  deeds.  He  was  particiilarlgf 
pleased  by  Frank's  perfect  simplicity. 

^  It  was  plain  he  did  not  think  he  had  done  any  ttiin| 
eztraordinanr;  be  did  not  want  to  have  it  talked  o(r 
said  Granville,  in  giving  an  account  of  what  bad  paned 
to-  Cretwangham.  ^  No  fal-lal  sentimental  nonsense 
about  it.  The  mother  did  not  say  a  word  too  mnelu 
and  the  boy  thought  nothing  of  it.  I  like  her,  and  j 
love  Frank — a  noble  little  feUow.  I  am  glad  I  am  to 
have  him  at  school.    Any  one  mi^t  be  proud  of  him." 

This  was  a  vast  deal  for  Granville  to  say,  and  to  say 
at  once.  Cressingham,  turning  to  Spellman,  who  was 
standing  listening,  said,  *'You  look  wonderlolly  sur- 
nised,  Mr.  Spellman;  remember, I  told  you  that  I  knew 
Granville  better  than  you  did.  I  was  sure  that  this 
boy*s  honest,  independent  character,  would  please  him 
at  last.**  • 

"  Oh,  certainly;  who  ever  doubted  itt^  said  Spellman. 
But,  thought  he,  you  do  not  know  yet  how  matters  will 
end. 

Meantime  Frank  and  Lewis  were,  on  their 
-tng  to  each  other  of  what  had  happened,  and  wl 
described  to  his  friend  the  strange  feeling  of  dlfl^ty 
he  had  in  running,  and  said  his  limbs  felt  heavy,  and 
that  it  was  all  like  a  dream,  this  reminded  Lewis  of 
some  lines  in  Virgil,  of  which  he  repeated  the  transla- 
tion:— 

"  And,  as  when  heavy  sleep  has  closed  the  sight, 
The  sickly  fancy  labours  in  the  nighi ; 
We  seem  to  run,  and,  destitute  of  force, 
Our  sinking  limbs  forsake  us  in  the  course ; 
In  vain  we  neave  for  bgrnth,  in  vain  we  cry. 
The  nerves  unbraced  their  usual  strength  deny. 
And  on  the  tongue  the  falt'ring  accents  die." 

Frank  was  suiprised  to  find  that  Virgil  had  thought 
and  felt  as  he  did,  so  many  hundred  years  ago ;  and 
then,  descending  suddenly  from  ttab  grand  reflection* 
was  very  curious  to  know  what  had  happened  to  the 
mad  dog,  and  where  Lewis  was  standing  when  he  first 
heard  the  cry. 

And  when  all  this  had  been  explained,  Lewis  left 
Frank  alone  to  rest  himself,  but  he  was  not  long  allowed 
to  remain  in  peace.  Spellman  came  softly  into  the 
room,  followed  by  Tom,  whom  he  exhorted  not  to  mak0 
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any  noise.  Frank  told  them  that  he  was  not  asleep, 
and  that  they  might  talk  as  loud  as  they  pleased.  Tliey 
both  said  they  came  to  see  how  he  did,  and  were  very 
sorry  he  had  been  ill;  but  they  looked  as  if  that  was 
not  exactly  the  thing  they  came  to  say,  and  as  if  some- 
thing more  important  was  to  follow.  While  Spellman 
was  considering  how  he  should  preface  it  with  some 
nice  bit  of  flattery,  Tom  blurted  out  these  words :  '*  Af- 
ter all,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  go  to  school  with  that 
Lewis,  you  may,  for  any  thing  I  care." 

"  What  do  you  mean  V  cried  Frank,  starting  up. 

*'  He  means,"  said  Spellman,  ^*  that  if  we  could  man- 
age so  as  to  please  all  parties,  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  in  this  world ;  but  that  cannot  be,  so,  perhaps,  it 
will  not  do,  because  I  could  not  speak  to  Granville  so 
well,  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  afraid  to  speak." 

"  Oh,"  interrupted  Frank,  "  do  tell  me  plainly ;  I  am 
not  afraid  to  speak  to  anybody." 

"  If  that's  the  case,  then  you  are  the  properest  person 
to  speak  about  it  to  everybody,  and  don't  mention  my 
name." 

"  1  do  not  want  to  mention  your  name,  indeed,"  said 
Frailt ;  ''  but  do  tell  me  plainly  what  you  mean." 

•**  Why,  then,  the  short  and  the  long  of  it  is,"  said 
Tom,  '*  that  if  you  have  a  mind  to  stand  in  my  shoes, 
you  may." 

'*  I  have  no  mind  to  stand  in  your  shoes,"  said  Frank. 

''  But  you  have  a  mind  to  go  to  school  with  Lewis, 
have  not  youl"  said  Spellman. 

"  You  know  I  have,"  said  Frank,  impatiently;  •*  I  told 
you  so ;  why  should  you  ask  me  again  1" 

*'  Because,  if  you  are  ^uite  sure  of  that,  I  can  show 
you  how  it  can  be  done,"  said  Spellman. 

"  Cairyoul  Oh,  show  me !"  cried  Frank. 

Spellman  said  that  he  had  found  out  that  it  had  been 
just  decided  that  Tom  was  going  to  the  same  school 
with  Lewis;  thai  it  was  his  place  that  Frank  might 
have  filled ;  but  -uiat,  though  Tom's  uncle  had  settled 
this,  it  could  be  easily  changed,  as  Tom's  mother  would 
do  any  thing  to  please  her  son ;  and  besides,  now  that 
she  had  been  at  Bellombre  and  had  seen  Mr.  Granville, 
she  would  like  particularly  that  Tom  should  go  to  Mr. 
Granville's  school.  In  short,  it  could  be  done  if  Frank 
pleased. 

If  Frank  pleased!  Frank  was  overjoyed.    He  could 
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bsidly  stay  to  hear  how  it  was  to  be  done,  he  was  in 
snch  a  hany  to  nm  three  different  ways,  to  his  father, 
nother,  Lewis,  to  tell  the  delightftd  news.  SpeUman 
held  him  to  express  fears  that  his  father  and  mother 
woiM  he  afraid  to  offend  Mr.  Granville ;  and  again  bef- 
ged  that  his  own  name  might  not  be  mentioned.  **  Can* 
not  joa  say  that  it  came  into* your  own  head!  Stay 
one  minntei  and  we  can  settle  how  to  manage  it  prop- 

•rhr." 

Frank  said  the  properest  way  was  to  go  straigfat  to 
his  father  and  mother,  and  he  would  say  nothinJ|[  bat 
the  plain  tnith;  he  would  have  no  underhand  dom^; 
he  md  not  know  what  S|>ellman  was  aboot»  butlie 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  if  he  might  not  do  it 
openly. 

SpeUman  let  him  go,  and  put  the  letter  which  Mrs. 
J-  had  written  into  his  handsy  with  which  Frank  ran 
off  directly  to  his  mother. 

As  he  ran  full  speed  alon^  the  gallery,  he  met  Lewis 
and  Granville,  for  the  first  time,  walking  together. 

"  How  now !"  said  Granville ;  "  I  thought  you  were 
resting  yourself^  Frank." 

'*  I  want  no  rest,"  said  Frank ;  "  I  can  have  noae  till 
I  have  settled  this.  Oh,  come  with  me,  both  of  3rou,  I 
want  you  both,  my  dear  friends.  May  I  call  you  friend  V 
said  he,  looking  up  at  Granville. 

"  You  may,"  said  Granville,  **  now  and  for  life." 

"  But  perhaps  I  may  offend  you,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
to  offend  you  again,"  said  Frank,  pausing. 

GranviUe  coloured,  but,  struggling  with  lumself,  said, 
'*  I  shall  not  be  offended  without  cause  again." 

"  Then  come  with  me,"  said  Frank,  "  this  moment  to 
my  father  and  mother,  and  you  shall  hear  all  I  have  to 
say." 

They  accompanied  him,  curious  to  know  what  it  was 
that  he  had  to  say.  In  Frank's  straightforward  way 
the  case  was  stated  in  a  few  words ;  and  to  the'  honour 
of  Granville  be  it  recorded,  that  he  was  not  offended : 
on  the  contrary,  the  courageous  truth  which  Frank 
showed,  fixed  his  esteem,  and  roused  the  best  parts  of 
his  own  character;  he  stood  in  silence  while  the  expla- 
nations were  making,  and  till  the  business  was  com- 
pletely settled ;  then  holding  out  his  hand  to  Frank  in 
a  friendly,  not  a  protecting  manner,  he  said,  "  Frank,  I ' 
am  sorry  not  to  have  you  at  school ;  but  promise  me, 
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both  of  you,''  said  he,  looking  at  Lewis,  "  that  you  will 
come  to  Bellombre  in  the  holydays,  and  you  will  alwajrs 
find  in  me  a  friend." 

Frank  jumped  up,  threw  his  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
thanked  him  with  all  his  might.  •^' 

Mrs.  J 's  letter  to  the  master  of  the  school  was  much 

too  full  of  compliments,  apologies,  and  parentheses  for 
Frank  to  comprehend ;  he  gave  it  up,  saying  it  was  his 
mother's  business  to  make  it  out ;  and  while  she  was 
doing  so,  he  ran  in  search  of  Mary,  made  his  way  into 
a  part  of  the  house  which  he  had  never  before  entered, 
even  to  the  sacred  apartment  of  the  governess,  where, 
full  in  Uie  midst  he  stood,  and  seizing  upon  Mary,  carried 
her  off,  begging  Mademoiselle  de  Cambrai's  pardon,  and 
declaring  that  he  had  something  of  the  greatest  impor-  ' 
tance  to  tell  her. 

"  Now  guess,"  said  he,  when  he  had  her  in  the  pas- 
sage, **  guess  whether  it  is  bad  or  good." 

"  Good,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mary, "  you  need  not  pretend 
to  look  grave.  What  is  it,  something  about  the  engi- 
neer?" 

'*  Better,"  said  Frank. 

"  Better,  what  can  that  be  1"  cried  Mary. 

"  I  cannot  stay  .for  you  to  guess  any  more,"  said 
Frank ;  "  I  am  to  go  with  Lewis." 

Mary  could  hardly  believe  i^;  her  joy  was  as  great  as 
Frank's.  He  sent  her  down  to  his  mother's  room,  where 
he  told  her  she  would  be  msule  to  understand  liow  it  Was 
all  brought  about;  and  inlne  fallness  and  benevolence 
of  his  own  joy,  taking  every  creature  iil^of  every  kind, 
he  went  in  search  of  Spellman,  to  tell  him  that  the  whole 
business  was  settled,  and  that  Granville  was  not  offend- 
ed. This  last  part  of  the  intelligence  Spellman  bould 
hardly  beheve,  nor  did  it  sfeem  to  give  him  complete 
satismction,  even  when  at  last  he  was  convinced  of  it 
b>> seeing  and  speaking  to  Granville  himself;  it- was  in 
vain  for  Frank  to  attempt  to  understand  Spellman,  he 
gave  that  up  along  with  Mrs.  J— "*— 's  letter.  A  straight 
and  a  crooked  mind  can  never  agree. 

*'  What  is  it  you  are  dissatisfied  jjeith  still  1"    said^ 
Frank.    "  Now  you  see  that  Granville  is  not  displeased 
with  you,  or  with  me,  or  with  anybody,  and  that  Toni  is 
to  go  to  the  school  you  wished,  and  with  Granville— ig 
not  this  all  you  want  ?    I  am  sure  it  is  all  I  want." 

Spellman  said,  ^  Oh !  yes,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied." 

39* 
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But,  in  fact,  he  was  far  from  being  satisfied;  he  had 
expected  that  Granville  would  have  been  very  angry 
with  Frank,  and  he  had  hoped  to  have  turned  this  anger 
to  his  own  {lirposes.  Tom's  going  to  the  same  school 
with  Granvme  would  be  nothing  gained,  unless  he  bad 
the  honour  of  Ibeing  fag  to  Granville,  and  under  his  pro- 
tection. /This  was  the  point  at  which  Spellman  was 
aiming  for  his  cousin,  and  of  which  Mrs.  J was  ambi- 
tious. Mt.^  Granville  was  known  to  be  very  generous  to 
his  haiigers-on ;  he  always  used  to  invite  little  Drake  yf 
Bellombre  i|i  the  holydays ;  he  would  certainly,  it  was 

supposed  do  as  much  for  Toih.    And  Mrs.  J fancied 

thjit  this  must  in  time  lead  to  an  intimacy  between  her- 
•aelf  andLidy  Chepstow ;  and  besides  the  Chepst6w  fam- 
ily wouldi.sne  was  confident,  provide  in  future  for  Tom, 
by  their  powerful  patronage,  if  once  they  should  take  him 
under  their  protection.  One  thing,  however,  appeared 
quite  dear,  that  Lady  Chepstow's  dislike  to  Tom's 
vulgar,  manned  had  not  dimmished  since  she  had  seen 
mere  iif  him ;  his  habits  of  idleness,  and  the  impossibil- 
ity of  amusing  him  long  with  any  thing :  in  slK>rt,  all 
the  faults  of  a  spoiled  child,  and  of  an  ill-bred  school- 
boy combined,  had  increased  her  aversion.  Yet  still, 
from  day  to  day,  he  was  at  Bellombre,  "  Upon  sufferance, 
for  poor  Spellman's  sake,"  as  her  ladyship  said.  And 
Spellman  was  meanly  satisfied  to  see  his  cousin  in  this 
manner  just  endured.  He  had  done  imprudently  to  bring 
him  into  any  degree  of  comparison  with  Frank ;  he  felt 
it  too  late.  Notwithstanding  this  mistake,  however,  and 
the  unexpected  turn  which  things  had  last  taken,  Spell- 
man trusted  much  to  his  powers  of  flattery,  and  to  that 
habitual  influence  which,  mixed,  as  he  was  content  that 
it  should  be,  with  contempt,  he  knew  he  possessed  over 
Granville's  mind.  Granville  had  penetration  enough  to 
see  now  plainly  what  had  been  the  cause  of  Spellman's 
great  anxiety  to  bring  and  keep  this  boy  at  Bellombre, 
yet  there  was  something  gratifying  to  pride  in  the  pains 
which  had  been  taken  to  gain  this  object.  It  is  now 
settled,  said  Granville  to  himself,  that  this  cousin  Tom 
of  Spellnrian's  is  to^o  to  the  same  school  with  me ;  and 
as  there  is  a  place  m  the  carriage  between  me  and  Cres- 
singham,  why  should  not  I  gratify  poor  Spellman,  and 
take  him  with  me  1  If  he  does  not  do  me  credit  at  school 
afterward,  I  am  not  bound  to  take  any  more  notice  of 
him,  or  ever  to  ask  him  again  to  Bellombre.    But  I  can- 
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not  refuse  poer  Sipellman  to.iiakeLlHS  ccgfsin,  though 
Tom  is  such  a  vulgar  boy. 

Spellman  saw  the  waverings  of  his  yiiung  patron's 
idind,  and  had  now  good  hopes  of  gaimx^g  his  point. 
Never  in  his  life  did  he  take  more  pains  to  study  Gran- 
ville's humour,  or  to  make  himself  agre^ahfe  to  all  par- 
ties. J^.• 

In  order  to  obtain  Frank's  good  word  for  ^s  cousin, 
he  tutored  Tonwto  make  him  civil,  but*  he  tptored  in 
ftdn ;  he  worshipped  Frank,  but  he  worshipped  in  vain. 


Thb  day  for  the  departure  of  Frank's  father  |in0  mothef  ^i 
from  Bellombre  had  now  arrived.  Ever3rb^y  in  the  v 
house  was  sorry  that  they  were  going;  everyljoia^iexcept  f  .1 
Spellman  dnd  Tom.  Tom  did  not  trouble  himsetf  even 
to  pretend  to  be  sorry,  but  Spellman  pulled  4f^n  the 
comers  of  his  mout^  and  endeavoured  to  IoqJk  §ad. 
Superfluous  hypocrisy!  for  Frank  did  not  see^r^are 
how  he  looked.  Spdilman  followed  him  about  the  rooq[|^ 
and  at  last,  finding  a  mommit  when  nobody  could  ]ue$U 
liim,  said  he  ha^  one  gre^/avour  to  beg  of  Frank.  •  '   v 

^  What  favour  can  you  have  to  beg  ^f  me  ?"  s4l   •^ 
Frank.  •  "'^  '  m- 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  JB^eltaittik.    *  *  V      ^'-■" 

"  Quick  thpn,  for  I  am  in  a  huity."  ^  •  * 

'<  Directly,"  said  Spellmim ;  but  he(  mmf^  0Hdd  iA 
any  thing,  much  ICfss  ask  a  &vour  directly ;  -8Q  he  went        '  , 
back  several  steps,  v  "  You  know,  Frtudc»"  said  he^/*  at         ^ 
least  I  know,  if  your  modesty  does  not  allow  yotf  to  . 
believe   it,  that  you  are  fltich  a  favourite  now  with 
Mr.  Granville,  tlttt  h^-  would  not  refuse  any  thinf  you     * 
ask.     Now,  you  would  do  nm  the  greatest*  favoifr  in  the     ** 
world,  which  I  should  never  forget  to  my  dying  day, 
and  I'd  4o  AB  much  for  you,  if  you  would  ask  Mm  one 
ttiing."  -V  *  ? 

"  What  1"  said  Frank.  v^ 

**  You  know  he  would  rather  have  you  for  his  fag  a 
thousand  times  than  poor  Tom."     V.^  * 

]     **  I  know,"  safd  Frank. 

"  But,  as  he  cannot  have  you,  will  you  ask  him  now 
to  take  Tom  in  his  carriage  to  school  with  him,  properly 
under  his  protection  I" 

No:  Frank  said  he  could  not  ask  any  such  thing  ;<»that . 
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Mr.  Granville  must  judge  for  himself,  and  do  as  he 
pleased. 

"  Then  you  are  not  the  good-natured  boy  I  took  you 
for,"  said  Spellman. 

Perhaps  I  am  not  the  weak  boy  you  took  me  for, 
thought  Frank. 

**  Then  you  will  see  I  shall  get  it  done  without  your 
assistance,"  said  Spellman. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  said  Frank,  "  and  I 
shall  not  meddle  with  it,  one  way  or  the  other— my 
friend  Lewis  advised  me  not." 

*'I  am « much  obUged  to  your  friend  Lewis,  indeed," 
said  Spellman.  ''  1  knew  it  was  not  your  own  thought 
— I  knew  you  were  too  good-natured — ^you  will  do  it  at 
last,  I  am^sure." 

>*  No,  I  cannot,"  repeated  Frank. 

*'  But  why  not  ? — Why  won't  you  speak  for  Tom  1 — 
If  he  has  ever  offended  you,  I'll  make  him  beg  your  par- 
don." •         -      •  ' 

^'  He  has  not  offended  me ;  he  has  never  offended  me, 
and  I  do  not  want  him  to  beg  my  pardon." 

•'  But  why  don't  you  like  him  V^  said  Spellman. 

"  Because — I  cannot  tell  y0u ;  he  ia  your  cousin,  and 
it  would  not  be  civil  to  tell  you ;  let  me  go,"  said  he, 
turning  away,  disgusted  by  Spellman's  meanness ;  "  there 
is  our  carriage  come  to  the  door,  and  I  must  go  and  call 
Mary."  The  whole  family  had  collected  in  the  library; 
and  some  "were  expressing  regrets,  and  others  were 
hoping  they  should  meet  again,  and  some  were  return- 
ing books  they  had  borrowed ;  some  were  searching  for 
books  that  were  to  be  lent  to  the  parting  guests ;  some 
were  looking  in  portfolios,  and  others  were  sending  to 
the  gardener  for  cuttings  and  layers,  which  (well  pack- 
ed) must  be  put  into  the  carriage. 

"Oh!  my  yellow  rose  that  Mr.  Berkeley  promised 
me,"  cried  Mary.  **  I  am  afraid  my  yellow  rose-tree 
has  not  come." 

*'  Never  mind,"  said  Frank,  **  for  mamma  said  that  if 
it  was  taken  up  at  this  time  of  year,  it  would  not  live ; 
and  if  it  did  live,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  it  would  never 
blow." 

"  But  it  blows  beautifully  in  Mr.  Berkeley's  garden, 
and  why  should  not  it  blow  in  mine  1  Pray,  mamma, 
inquire,  will  you,  whether  it  is  come  1" 

Inquiries  were  made,  no  rose-tree  had  come  for  Miss 
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Mary;  but  everybody  said  that  if  Mr.  Berkeley  had 
promised  it,  it  would  certainly  arrive,  for  he  never  for- 
got any  thing  he  promised. 

Some  thought  that  Mr.  Berkeley  had  not  yet  returned 
home ;  but  one  of  the  servants  had  seen  him  coming 
home  late  last  night.  Frank  then  was^  eager  to  run  to 
bid  him  farewell,  but  Mary  begged  that  they  might  wait ; 
she  was  sure  that  Mr.  Berkeley  would  come  to  take 
leave  of  them. 

/  "  And  here  he  is,"  said  Frank,  who  was  at  the  win- 
dow ;  **  he  is  coming  up  the  shrubbery-waJk  that  leads 
from  the  vicarage — I  saw  him,  and  you  will  see  him 
just  now.  Here  he  is,  but  without  the  rose-tree  in  his 
hand ;  yet  he  has  something  else  that  you  will  like,  I 
think,'*  added  Frank,  significantly. 

Tom  now  jumped  up,  exclaiming,  "  I'll  bet  a  crown 
it's  a  hare ;  our  parson  brings  a  hare  often ;  but,"  look- 
ing out  of  the  window,  he  added,  *'  no  such  good-thing ; 
it's  only  a  stupid  portfolio." 

As  Mr.  Berkeley  drew  nearer,  Tom  saw  his  face,  and 
said  to  Spellman, 

"  That  man  is  very  like  somebody,  I  am  sure,  I  have 
seen  before  somewhere." 

*'Did  not  you  see  him  at  church  last  Sunday!"  said 
Spellman. 

"How  could  I,  when  I  was  not  there?"  said  Tom, 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Mr.  Berkeley,  who  was 
coming  up  the  steps.  The  moment  he  entered  the 
room,  Tom  hid  "himself  behind  a  pillar;  there  he  watch- 
ed an  opportunity  to  get  out  of  the  room,  but  Lady 
Chepstow  was  in  the  way,  and  he  dared  not  cross  her 
path.  Nobody  obsenied  him ;  all  were  happily *4ntent 
upon  Mr.  Berkeley  and  the  portfolio.  In  the  portfolio 
w§ft.a  drawing,  which  one  of  his  obliging  daughters  had 
maie,  of  the  print  which  Frank  and  ^wis  had  so  much 
admired,  and  which  Mr.  Berkeley  begged  Frank  to  ac- 
^^t.  Lady  Chepstow  desired  to  have«Jke  pleasure  of 
yeing  the  drawing,  and  everybody  gatK^ed  round  to 
look  at  it.  Everybody  except  Tom,  who,  thinking  this 
a  good  time  for  escaping  out  of  the  room,  made  an  ef- 
fort to  get  to  the  door,  pushing  by  Mr.  Granville  so 
rudely  that  Spellman  caught  his  arm,  saying, 

*'  How  can  you  push  so,  Tom  1  and  why  cannot  you 
come  and  look  at  this  beautiful  drawing,  like  Frank  and 
everybody  elsel" 
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"I  don't  want  to  see  it,"  said  Tom;  ""twant  to  see 
the  horses  at  the  door." 

•    Tom  struggled  and  kicked  SpeUman's  shins,  who  let 
him  go,  feanng  Lady  Chepstow  would  see  this  outrage. 

"  Tom  will  be  quite  another  creature,  I  expect,"  said 
Spellman,  "  When  he  has  been  at  a  good  school,  and  un- 
der your  protection  for  a  year." 

"  You  expect  wonders,"  said  Granville,  half  smiling. 

Granville  left  Spellman,  and  stood  behind  Frank, 
looking  over  his  head  at  the  drawing. 

Lady  Chepstow  made  some  observations  at  this  in- 
stant which  could  not  be  distinctly  heard,  because  the 
horses,  which  were  at  the  door,  and  which  till  now  had 
stood  perfectly  still,  were  growing  very  restless.  Look- 
ing out  to  see  what  was*the  matter,  her  ladyship  descri- 
ed Tom,  who  had  scrambled  up  upon,  the  coach-box,  and 
was  kicking  his  feet,  in  despite  or  the  coachman,  against 
the  foot-board. 

"  Do,  somebody — yes,  Spellman,  that's  a  good  crea- 
ture, do  take  that  boy  down,  will  you,"  said  Lady  Chep- 
stow ;  "  or,"  added  she,  as  Spellman  left  the  room,  '*  we 
shall  have  that  boy's  neck  broken  at  Bellomlnre,  and  he 
had  better  break  it  somewhere  else." 

Mr.  Berkeley  now  looked  out  of  the  window,  as  oth- 
ers did,  at  the  taking  down  of  Tom,  who  called  out  that 
he  would  not  come  down,  and  that  he  would  do  as  he 
liked.     "  I  recollect  that  voice,"  said  Mr.  Berkeley. 

**  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  voice  to  be  forgotten,"  said  Lady 
Chepstow. 

Tom,  who  was  now  standing  near  the  window,  look* 
ed  up,  and  seeing  Mr.  Berkeley,  who  bowed  to  him,  and 
was  beginning  to  speak  to  him,  he  straight  turned  his 
back,  pretending  not  to  hear. 

Granville  called  to  him,  and  said,  in  a  stem  voice, 
"  Don't  you  hear  Mr.  Berkeley  speaking  to  you  V* 

Spellman  turned  Tom's  face  again  to  the  window,  and 
held  him  by  the  shoulders,  telling  him  he  must  not  be 
so  bashful,  he  must  not  run  away,  he  must  behave  civ- 
illy, and  answer  when  he  was  spoken  to. 

"  He  can't  be  speaking  to  me,"  said  Tom.     "  Let  me 

go,  cousin  Spellman,  I  don't  know  him." 

■  **  I  am  not  surprised,"  said  Mr.  Berkeley,  mildly,  *'  that 

^  the  young  gentleman  does  not  recollect  me,  for  the  only 

time  that  I  ever  saw  him  was  nearly  a  year  ago ;  and 

then  he  was  stunned  by  a  terrible  fall  from  his  horse. 
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ITov  dD  BOt  flwn  ivuMJuber  my  taking  too  iq>  fitum  Uie 
bodL,  do  jou,  joaog  gentieiitaii  V  sa^  lie,  again  ^»eak^ 
iag  to  lam  from  the  open  window. 

*^  Not  l,^  said  Tom,  still  strn^ingto  getaway;  ^'I 
donH  remember  any  thing  about  it.'' 

"^  I>o  not  detain  him,^  said  Ifr.  Ba:keley;  '^fe  seema 
to  be  tenibly  aiiaid  of  aw,  I  donH  know  why ;  I  was 
■Krdy  going  to  aafc  whedier  kis  hcnae  had  recovered 
fiom  his  aprun." 

**  I  don^  know,'*  said  Tom,  bmsting  away  from  Spdl- 
■mo,  and  making  off  toward  the  staMes. 

^It  i8onlybashfiihiess,''aaidSpeflman,imrsiiinghinu 
*     "« Brutal  bashfohiess  r'  said  Lady  Chepstow. 

"  Depend  i^cm  it,  this  is  not  pore  bashfrdness,'*  said 
Granviile.' 

**  Frank,  what  were  yon  going  to  say  T  yon  look  very 
eager,  and  yet  veif  dodbtfol,''  said  Cressingfaam. 

^Because  I  bdiere*  but  I  am  not  sure,  sir,"  said 
Frank,  turning  to  Mr.  Berkeley,  J^  that  the  horse  of 
which  yon  were  speaking  is  mine.  Was  it  pretty  %  was 
it  Mack  !    Was  its  name  Fe6x  P 

"  Whether  it  was  pretty,  I  ean't  say,"  replied  Mr. 
Berkeley.  ^*  It  was  blacky  I  recollect,  but  I  cannot  tell 
whether  its  name  was  Felix;  its  shoulder  was.sqdly 
sprained." 

**  Sprained  its  shopdder !  Oh,  then  it  was  poor  Felix,** 
cried  Frank  and  Mary. 

'^  Thank  yoi^for  recollecting  and  asking  for  him,  sir," 
said  Frank ;  Hhe  is  quite  weU.  Did  you  see  him  fall, 
sir?" 

*•  I  did,"  said  Mr.  Berkeley. 

''How  extraordinaiir,  mamma,  that  Mr.  Berkeley*, 
should  see  it,"  said  Mary. 

"Not  very  extraordinary,"  sai4  Mr.  Berkeley.  "I 
happened  to  be  at  the  door  of  a  cc^^tage,  where  I  had 
been  visiting  one  of  my  poor  parishioners  in  %  remote 
place." 

"  In  a  lane  near  a  pool  of  water,  with  flat  stepping- 
stones,  was  it  not  ?"  said  Frank.* 

**  Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Berkeley. 

"  Now  I  know  the  reason,^apa,  why  Felix  was  so 
frightened  at  the  sight  of  those  stones  the  day  we  led 
him  home ;  but,  sir,"  continued  Frank,  returning  to  Mr. 
Beriieley,  "  will  you  teU  me,  for  I  never  heard  exactly 
how  it  was." 
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**  I  was  at  the  cottage  of  a  poor  Miman,  who  lives  ia 
i,  lane  near  the  common,  and  I  saw  this  young  gentle- 
man and  his  senrant  gallpping  across  the  common/' 

"  Galloping !"  rei)eated  Frank  with  astonishment,  look- 
ing at  Mary,  and  his  father,  and  mother,  by  turns. 

'*  Do  not  interrupt,  my  dear,"  said  his  mother. 

**  He  was  certainly  galloping  when  I  saw  him,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Berkeley,  **  and  as  violently  as  he  could  go. 
He,  and  the  man  with  him,  seemed  to  be  running  races ;  | 
he  was  foremost,  and  leaped  his  holse  through  a  gap  in ' 
the  hedge  into  the  lane ;  the  horse'  came  on  the  step- 
ping-stones, slipped,  and  fell,  and  threw  his  rider  on  the 
opposite  bank ;  the  horse  sprained  his  shoulder  terribly; 

Erovidentially  the  young  gentleman  was  unhurt.    1  took 
im  up,  and  gave  him  what  assistance  I  could,  but  he 
says  he  does  not  recollect  me." 

Frank  and  Mary  looked  at  one  knother  again,  and 
stood  silent,  quite  shocked  by  this  discovery  of  Tom's 
falsehood. 

"  But,  papa,  he  certainly  said  he  was  trotting  the 
horse,  and  trotting  very  gently,  did  not  he  1"  said  Frank, 
at  last  breaking  silence. 

'*  Yes,  and  his  mother's  note  said  so,  and  the  groom 
said  so,  if  I  recollect,"  said  Mary ;  "  and,  you  know,  he 
promised  upon  his  word  that  he  would  go  gently." 

"  I  believe  we  had  better  say  no  more  about  it,"  said 
Frank. 

"  But  I  must  beg  you  will  say  more,  and  make  me  un- 
derstand all  this,"  said  Granville.  "  Befbre  I  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  this  boy,  I  must  know  distinctly  what 
he  is." 

*'  Do  not  you  see  what  he  is !  is  not  his  manner 
enough  1"  said  Lady  Chepstow. 

"  No,  mother,  I  would  not  condemn  a  boy,  or  give 
him  up  merely  for  his  manner.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence, I  hope,  between  bad  manners  and  bad  principles." 

Frank's  father  strongly  agreed  in  this,  and  thinking 
that  the  whole  truth  ought  to  be  known  to  Mr.  Gran- 
ville, he  related  the  circumstauces. 

"  What !  did  he  break  his  promise,  and  tell  a  lie  !  I 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,"  said  Granville. 

**  That  is  right — send  him  home  directly,  pray,  Hor- 
ace," said  Lady  Chepstow,  '*  before  we  part  with  our 
friends,  else  I  shall  have  him,  when  we  are  sdone,  cont 
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ing  begjfing  ancf  pi'aying  to  me,  and  crying,  no  dgubt. 
£end  him  off  this  minute,  HoraccuV 

Granville  left  the  room,  and^^ni  to  obey  his  mother's: 
orders.  ^ 

'  He  fomid  Tom  and  Spellman  at  the  stable-door. 
Spellman  still  arguing  with  him,  and  he  struggling  and 
kicking  against  the  door,  and  crying  that  -he  would  go 
home  to  his  mother. 

"  Yes,  Spellman*  send  him  home  this  minute,"  said 
Granville — "  it  must  be  so." 

Spellman  stood  astonished,  while  Granville  ordered 
a  servant,  to  bring  out  Master  Tom's  horse,  and  to  call 
his  groom  to  go  with  him  directly. 

Tom  stood  still,  and  looked  much  alarmed. 

"  Surely,  my  dear  Horace,  you  would  not  send  my 
cousin  off  in  this,  way !"  Spellman  began,  as  he  led 
Granville  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  servants. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  my  dear  Spellman,"  said 
Granville, "  but  it  must  be  so.  You  shall  hear  the  facts, 
and  judge." 

Spellman  heard  the  whole,  but  endeavoured  to  ©»• 
cwse  Tom,  which  di^leased  Granville  exceedingly. 

"Yon|{  cannot  excuse  such  falsehood,  Spellman,  I 
hope  1" 

"He  is  my  cousin, consider,"  said  Spellman,  "and  so 
young,  and  so  spoiled  as  he  has  been.**  .  i 

**  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  that  is  not  my  fault." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Horace,  for  my  ssie  consider  my 
cousin,  my  own-  cousin !"  said  Spellman. 

"  If  he  were  forty  times  your  cousm  I  can  have  not%y 
ing  to  do  with  him,"  said  Granville,  st^iidily ;  "  besides^ 
my  mother  desires  that  he  should  gp.^  . 

"  But  if  he  must  go  now,"  said  Spellman,  "  say  noth- 
ing about  it,  will  youl  or  the  ]^rboy1s  Tuined  for 


ever." 


**  I  will  neveir  say  %  wo^d  about  him.  I  am  sorry  for 
you,  Spellman,"  repeated  Granville,  "but  I  wonder  you 
could  defend  such  conduct." 

**  I!  I  don't  defend  it.  I  think  it's  horrible.  Only  I 
know  how  he  has  been  spoiled  at  home,  and  at  that  de- 
testable school;  and  I  am 'sure^that  when  he  is  at 
another  school,  and  if  he  was  under  your  eye,  he  would 
become  quite  another  creature." 
-*  As  Granville  was  silent,  Spellman  continued  in  hi« 
most  supplicatihg  and  flattering  tone — "I  know  \j$ 
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would'become  bo  fond  of  you,  he  wotild  be  so  attached 
to  you ;  though  nobody  else  could  manage  him,  I  know 
you  could  do  any  thing  you  pleased  with  him  by  a  word. 
1  know  by  myself  what  power  you  have.    I  know — ^ 

"Do  not  flatter  me  any  more,  SpeUman,**  said  Gran- 
ville. 

Spellman'  stopped  short,  and  looked  at  GrianviUe,  as 
if  he  was  not  sure  he  had  heard  rightly, 

"  1  flatter  I  and  flatter  you !" 

"  Yes,  you  flatter  me." 

Spellman,  protesting^  he  never  flattered,  took  Mr. 
Granville's  arm,  and  walking  on,  began  to  reurge  his 
suit  in  favour  of  his  cousin^  "  If  you  would  s£y  a  word 
to  Lady  Chepstow,  you  are  all  po^erfulf.*you  would  save 
my  cousin  froifa  this  disgrace." 

"  Don't  urce  faither ;  I  cannot,  Spellxian." 

Spellman,  tewever,  observmg  what  reluctance  Ckan- 
ville  felt  to  disobhge  him,  thought  that  if  he  pushed  the 
matter  boldly  to  the  utmost,  that  he  should  succeed. 
He  withdrew  his  arm  suddenly  £rom  Granville's,  ex- 
claimhig,  in  a  high  toiie,  that  he  telf  himself  ill-used ; 
that  he  kad  filings  aff  weU  as  Mtk^GranvHIe,  and  pn4e 
of  his  own  too :  that  he  could  noi  bear  to  see  his  near 
relation  so  treated  ;  disgracefully  packed  off :  he  could 
not  justify  it  to  his  conscience  to  stand  by  and  see  it 
done :  that,  well  as  he  loved  Mr.  Granville,  if  Mr.  Ghran- 
ville  persisted  in  sending  his  cousin  away,  without  say- 
ing a  word  to  save  him,  he  could  not  longer  look  upon 
him  as  his  friend.  He  confessed  this  was  not  his  idea 
of  a  friend.  In  short,  if  his  cousin  was  sent  away  from 
Bellombre,  he  would  go  along  with  him,  he  was  deter- 
mined. 

Granville  stood  silent,  and  Spellman,  seeing  signs  of 
strong  emotion  in  his  countenance,  fancied  he  would 
yield  if  he  pushed  the  matter  to  extremity ;  so,  turning 
abruptly,  and  imitating,  as  well  as  he  could,  GranviDe's 
own  decided  tone  and  manner,  he  called  to  one  of  the 
servants  in  the  yard,  and  ordered  that  his  horse  should 
be  saddled  as  well  as  Mr.  Tom's. 

"  Spellman,  you  are  in  a  passion ;  I  will  give  you  time 
to  cool.  You  had  better  not  go,"  said  Granville,  leaving 
him.  Spellman  was  not  in  a  passion ;  he  only  pretended 
to  be  indignant,  to  work  upon  his  friend's  real  feelings. 
With  all  his  art,  as  Cressingham  told  him,  he  did  no* 
know  that  friend  well:  he  knew  all  the  weaknesses, 
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but  none  of  the  strength  of  his  character.  He  landed 
that  Granville  could  not  live  without  him  and  flattery. 
He  thought  that  his  quitting  Bellombre  would  pro^ce 
a  great  effect,  and  that  he  and  his  cousin  would  be  re- 
called in  a  few  days.  He  mounted  his  horse  in  a  finely 
acted  passion,  bowmg  to  Granville  as  he  passed  the 
windows ;  />bserved  that  he  looked  astonished,  and  saw, 
ojr  thought  he  saw,  that  Granville  beckoned  to  him,  au- 
gured well  of  his  weakness  from  this,  galloped  on, 
gassed  the  gate,  and  never,  we. hope,  was  recalled  to 
lellombre. 


All  this  while  the  carriage  was  at«Hhe  door,  the 
Aorses,  who  had  been  standing  still  against  their  will  an 
unconscionable  time,  now  pricked  up  theirjiears  on  hear- 
ing the  stef)  of  the  carriage  let  down.  But  they  were 
yet  to  wait,  while,  after  everybody  else  had  got  into 
the  carriage,  Frank  v^  detained  on  the  step^  by  jt^ch 
individual  of  the  i[ouse  of  Bettombre,  to  wish  Aim  a 
fresh  good-by,  and^w^o  held,  him -back  whilj^  ila^y  re- 
peated their  desire  t(lBee  him  ^gaih  whenever  his  father 
and  mpther  could  bring  him. ,  *         * 

^'He  has  |nromised  nMs,  and  that  is  eooigh,"  said; 
GraftvlUe.    **  I  am  sure  of  •^him,  and  I  hope  he  is  sur^ 

01    DM."  .r 

''Quite,  thank  you,"  said  Frank. 

"  And,  Frank,  stay  one  minute — one  thing  more  I  will 
mpmise  you,"  said  Granville,  "  that  the  next  time  you 
come  to  Bellombre,  you  shall  4iot,  if  I  .can  prevent  it, 
meet  any  tormentors J^  -  ' 

"  Nor  any  flatterers  either,  ff  I  can  pfiBvent  it,"  said 
Cressinghivn.  ^"  Pray  tell  me,  Eiank,"  s^d^he,  laying 
his  hand  on  ^he  carriage-door,  "  u  you  were  forced  to 
choose  between  th«m,  which  would -^ou  rather '^ve, 
the  tormentors  or  the  flatterer  ?"  ^ 

"  The  tormentors,  to  be  sure,"  said  Frank ;  "  they  ^d 
me  a  gregt  deal  of  good,  and 4  grew  used  to  their  topus 
ing  at  last,  but  the  flatterer  never  did  m»>any  good." 

"  Right,"  said  Cressingham.    .  , 

Granville  gave  his  last  approviiig  nod,  and  they  de- 
parte4.  >  ^  * 

^^   The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  drive  home  was  de- 
Bghtful,  even  tllough  it  was  not  a  new  way.    Marj^ 
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especially  enjoyed  it;  for  it  had  seemed  to  her  very 
long  since  they  had  been  all  together.  Now  she  coijQd 
hear  Frank's  thoughts  and  feeUngs  about  every  thing 
and  every  person  they  had  seen  at  Bellombre;  but 
chiefly  she  was  interes^d  in  hearing  that  his  father  and 
mother  were  quite  satisfied  with  him,  that  they  thought 
he  had  borne  all  his  little  trials  better  than  they  could 
have  expected,  and  that  he  had  been  improved  by  them 
in  the  strength  of  mind  which  would  be  necessary  for 
him  at  school. 

Boys,  even  at  Frank's  early  age,  as  his  father  ob- 
served, begin  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  character  for 
themselves,  and  Frank  had  now  begun  well;  he  had 
raised  in  the  minds  of  some  of  those  who  were  to  be 
his  future  companions  in  life,  good  expectations  of  his 
temper,  truth,  and  honpurable  principles,  he  had  won 
the  regard  of  two  new  friendjs,  and  had  increased  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  his  friend  Lewis,  to  whom  he 
haid  proved  that  he  was  sincerely  and  steadily  attached ; 
his  mother  had  been  particularly  pleased  by  observing 
that  Frank  had  not  betrayed  much  of  that  foolish  vanity, 
which  she  had  dreaded  as  the  foible  of  his  mind.  Mary 
was  silent,  ^nd  happy  in  silence,  as  long  as  these  re- 
marks on  FVank's  conduct  and  character  lasted;  but, 
fVom  the  moment  his  praises  ceased,  she  began  to  talk, 
and  the  conversation  was  kept  up  between  the  young 
people  with  that  unceasing  flow  of  spirits,  which  the 
prospect  of  returning  home  and  to  their  usual  happy 
ways  naturally  excited. 

The  first  creature  they  ran  to  see  was  their  good  Mrs. 
Catharine. 

After  she  had  kissed  Mary,  she  held  out  her  arms  to 
Frank. 

*'  What !  and  you  too  ! — Do  you  come  back  to  me,** 
said  she,  "  just  such  as  you  went  ? — I  had  expected  you 
would  have  been  a  fine  young  gentleman  after  your 
visit  to  Bellombre,  and  too  grand  to  come  to  my  room 
to  see  your  old  nurse." 

**  You  expected  very  wrong  then,"  said  Frank,  "  but 
I  do  not  believe  you  are  in  earnest,  else  I  know  how  I 
could  punish  you.  Look,  here  are  your  spectacles 
mended  for  you ;  you  thought  I  should  forget  them,  but 
you  see  you  were  mistaken  in  that,  too ;  and,  to  save 
yourself  the  trouble  of  stooping  again,  you  may  give 
me  another  kiss,  for  the  prettiest  tortoise-shell  kitten 
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you  ever  saw  in  your  life,  which  you  are  to  have  on 
Monday." 

The  expectation  of  the  new  tortoise-sheH  favourite 
kept  Mrs.  Catharine  from  being  quite  overpowered  by 
the  news  that  Frank  was  certainly  to  go  to  school  on 
the  Monday  following. 

Frank's  next  care  was  so  to  arrange  their  affairs  du- 
ring, this  last  week,  that  they  should  be  as  much  with 
Mary  as  possible.  Lewis  and  he  agreed  that  they  would 
t^e  only  short  rides,  so  that  they  might  always  return 
by  thetijne  that  she  had  finished  her  lessons.  They 
were  the  more  anxious  to  be  kind  to  her,  because  she 
was  so  careful  not  to  be  any  trouble  or  restraint  to 
them ;  she  even  begged  that  they  would  do  wh^t  they 
liked  best  about  riding,  and  that  they  would  not  return 
on  purpose  to  walk  with  her. 

"For,"  said  she,  " you  know  I  must  soon  learn  to  be 
ouite  alone  when  Frsok  goes  to  scliool,  and  it's  bet|pr 
for  me  to  learn  by  degrees :  this  is  what  I  often  used 
to  try  to  think  in  the  long  fortnight  at  Bellombre.  It 
"^ill  be  much  easier  at  home,"  added  she,  "  because 
here  I  have  many  pleasant  things  that  I  like  to  do,  and 
I  have  always  mamma  to  talk  to  when  «he  has  done 
being  busy.    So  pray  ride  as  much  as  you  please." 

One  day  of  this  week  was  spent  with  their  excellent 
friend  Colonel  Birch.  He  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the 
two  young  friends  were  to  go  to  the  same  school,  though 
he  was  still  inclined  to  believe  that  some  delay  woiUd 
occur. 

Two  evenings  were  happily  spent  in  revisiting,  cer- 
tainly for  the  last  time  this  season,  old  Mrs.  Wheeler, 
and  the  gardener  of  the  green  gate.  Frank  was  proud  to 
feel  that  his  having  been  laughed  at  about  them  had 
made  no  impression  upon  his  mind.  He  left  with  Mrs. 
"Wheeler  a  leffacy  which  she  much  prized,  a  dc^,  the 
son  of  Colonel  Birch's  great  dog,  whicli  the  colonBl  had 
trained  for  him,  and  which  was  the  most  diverti^ig  as 
well  as  the  most  obedient  of  dogs,  and  Mrs.  Wheeler 
had  no  doubt  would  prove  the  most  faithful  of  his  kind. 
"  I  was  just  wishing  for  a  dog,"  said  she,  *'  for  you  must 
know,  sir,  our  Jowler  died  last  winter." 

"  Do  you  think  I  did  not  know  that  t"  said  Frank ; 
"  that  is  the  very  reason  I  thought  of  bringing  you  a 
young  dog,  to  comfort  you  for  the  loss  of  the  old  one.", 

^*  Ohf  think  of  his  remembering  about  my  old  dog,  and 
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my  old  self,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wheeler,  "  after  he  has 
been  away  too,  and  is  going  off  to  school.  Grod  bless 
him,  wherever  he  goes  he  will:  never  forget  his  friends." 

This  last  was  heard  only  by  Mary,  after  Frank  had 
left  the  house.  His  fareweU  visit  to  the  gardener  and 
his  son  was  still  more  satisfactory  ^  for  Lewis  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  his  father,  desiring  to  have  the  gar- 
dener's son  sent  to  him,  and  requesting  that  Frank 
might  be  the  bearer  of  this  good  news.  There  was 
also  a  smaller  service  which  Frank  did  for  the  gardener, 
which  pleased  him  particularly.  While  he  was  at  Bel- 
lombre,  he  had  heard  of  many  curious  practical  experi- 
ments on  the  means  of  improving  fruit-trees,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  possibility  of  making  our  pears  and  peaches 
as  large,  as  fine,  and  as  abundant  as  any  which  are  to 
be  found  in  foreign  countries.  Frank  thought  of  his 
friend  the  gardener  when  he  had  heard  these  observa- 
tions, and  repeated  as  much  as  he  could  remember  of 
them,  lendi^  the  gardener  the  Review*  in  which  the 
books  contaming  them  are  mentioned. 

With  some  of  these  he  was  already  acquainted; 
others  were  new  to  him,  and  they  were,  as  he  said, 
the  very  thiags  he  most  wished  to  see;  he  added, 
that  he  took  it  particularly  kindly  of  Frank  that  he 
thought  of  him  and  his  garden  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
diversions  and  fine  people  at  Bellombre :  this  was  what 
he  called  having  a  good  memory  in  every  sense  of  the 
word ;  "  and  here  is  a  garden,  in  which  you  and  your 
friends  will  always  find  yourselves  as  welcome  as  if  it 
were  your  own,  and  Miss  Mary  the  same." 

The  gardener  inquired  when  Frank  was  to  be  at 
home  again.  And  when  he  was  told  it  was  to  be  at 
Christmas,  he  picked  out  for  Mary  some  Christmas-rose 
and  wall-flower,  which  he  told  her  would  make  a  good 
figure  in  their  garden  at  that  season,  and  would  be  in 
blow  to  welcome  him.  Mary  thanked  him  more  for 
this  thought  than  for  all  he  had  ever  given  her  before,  of 

*'  Purple  grape,  green  fig,  or  apricot." 

8he  found  the  days  of  this  last  week  passed  away 
terrible  quickly,  and  when  it  was  Saturday  she  covld 
not  believe  it ;  she  thought  it  was  Friday,  she  had  hoped 
}t  was  Friday,  till  the  appearance  of  a  little  new  trmiki 
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